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I. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

This  affiair  of  Popery  is  "  no  new-erected  business,"  to  use  the 
words  of  John  Bunyan  with  reference  to  Vanihr  Fair,  "  but  a  thing 
of  ancient  standing."  It  is  older  than  the  oldest  man  now  Kving. 
It  is  older  than  the  oldest  kingdom  now  on  the  earth.  It  was  set 
up  before  a  stone  had  been  laid  in  that  city  which  has  been  vainly 
and  somewhat  impiously  styled  "  Eternal."  Its  origin  goes  haxk 
to  a  remoter  antiquity,  even,  than  that  of  the  lon^-perished  king- 
doms of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  It  preceded,  as  it  has  survived, 
these  kingdoms.  While  they  were  still  young,  it  was  comparatively 
old ;  though  it  did  not  in  those  days  bear  the  same  name,  and  had  not 
become  tne  perfectly-developed  and  fiiUy-or^anized  system  which 
it  is  in  iliese  latter  tmies.  Li  truth.  Popery  is  about  as  old  as  the 
world  itself;  for,  as  there  has  ever  been  but  one  Gospel  on  the 
earth,  ao  there  has  ever  been  but  one  Idolatry  on  the  earth.  And 
as  the  system  of  Truth  traces  its  beginnings  to  Eden,  and  in  its 
progress  downwards  to  modem  times  has  passed  through  various 
and  successive  dispensations,  or  developments,  as  the  pnrase  now 
is — arising  ever  higher  and  higher,  from  the  symbolical  and  the 
typical  to  the  spiritual  and  the  real ;  so  the  system  of  Error,  which 
too  had  its  rise  in  the  earliest  times,  has  passed  through  successive 
developments,  displaying  itself  to  the  world  in  ever-increasing 
keadtn  and  ever-growing  stature,  till,  from  the  comparatively 
simple  and  rude  system  of  early  times,  it  came  to  be  that  terrible 
eaoabination  of  pohtical  and  spiritual  power,  of  physical  and  moral 
force,  nnmatched  in  complication  and  cunning,  and  unrivalled  in 
bold,  defiant,  and  imperious  power,  which  stands  revealed  in  these 
latter  days.  The  two  systems  have  advanced  by  analogous  stages. 
Nearly  coeval  in  birth,  they  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous 
in  their  grand  epochs  of  development  and  progress. 

Idolatry  has  reached  its  penected  development  in  the  Papacy. 
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The  reader  may  start,  and  may  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  a  conclusion 
that  appears  to  conflict  with  all  his  previous  ideas  respecting 
Popery.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  near  it  spoken  of,  and  he 
himself  has  always  thought  of  it,  as  a  sort  of  corrupt  Christianily — 
as  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  idolatries  at  all — as  standing 
separate  ana  apart  from  Paganism,  as  much  so  nearly  as  Chris- 
tianity  itself,  x  et,  no :  it  is  tike  lineal  descendant  of  old  Paganism. 
It  has  Pagan  blood  in  its  veins,  and  is  itself  a  genuine  Pagan. 
Popery  is  the  matured  Paganism  of  early  times.  The  stripling  of 
eastern  lands  has  grown  to  manhood  in  the  Popery  of  European 
kingdoms,  and,  like  other  full-grown  persons,  it  is  the  rightful  heir 
of  dl  the  possessions  of  its  ancestors.  It  inherits  their  uaud,  their 
deceit,  their  truculence,  their  insufferable  pride,  their  insatiable 
ambition,  their  love  for  the  mysterious,  their  hatred  of  light — nay, 
their  very  crimes,  with  the  vengeance  due  to  these  crimes — all 
have  descended  as  a  hoarded  inheritance  to  the  Papacy. 

The  thoroughly  Pagan  lineage  of  the  Papacy  it  were  not  difficult 
to  trace ;  but  to  do  so  at  any  length  woula  lead  us  away  firom  our 
subject  proper.  Nevertheless,  we  may  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the 
matter.  A  few  rapid  strokes  will  surest,  though  they  cannot 
trace  the  line.  In  Chaldea,  then,  beside  the  original  seat  of  the 
human  family,  idolatry  arose.  There  it  was  the  worship  of  the 
GRAND  and  the  sublimb.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  yet  fearing 
to  enter  it  and  appear  before  the  Eternal  Majesty,  man  saw 
outside  of  it  no  unmeet  representative  of  His  glory ;  "  his  heart 
was  secretiy  enticed  "  to  pay  homage  to  the  sun  as  he  looked  down 
from  his  noontide  height— or  the  moon,  as  she  walked  in  bright- 
ness through  the  midnight  firmament.  Idolatry  next  travelled 
westward  into  Greece,  and  there  it  became  the  worship  of  beauty 
and  PASSION.  All  lovely  things  in  nature,  and  all  the  passions  of 
the  human  soul,  were  deified.  By  this  step  idolatry,  as  it  were, 
came  down  from  heaven  to  earth — ^from  the  celestial  bodies  to 
earthly  forms ;  and  the  sensuous  clime,  which  suggested  this  form 
of  idolatay,  supplied  in  abundance  the  fitting  defies.  The  land- 
scape  abounded  in  forms  of  loveliness ;  its  hills  and  valleys  were 
perfect  in  their  contour  and  voluptuous  in  their  grace,  and  the 
race  that  inhabited  them  was  ardent,  susceptible,  and  passionate. 
Principles  became  persons — ^impulses  appeared  divinities :  wherever 
the  Greek  saw  a  lovely  form,  or  a  powerftd  emotion,  there  he  saw 
a  god,  and  knelt  in  fervent  worship.  They  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  The  subtiety 
and  creative  power  of  their  genius  misled  them,  seducing  them  into 
the  worship  of  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  "  who  is 
blessed  for  evermore." 

But  empire  moved  westward,  and  idolatry  accompanied  it :  for 
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it  has  ever  been  &in  to  entwine  itself  around  power.    Idolatry 
has  ever  planted  its  seat  near  to  where  authority  had  planted  hers. 
An  alliance  founded  on  reciprocal  benefits  has  ever  existed  betwixt 
the  two ;  the  throne  reflecting  addititional  prestige  on  the  altar, 
and  the  altar  lending  additional  sanctions  to  the  commands  of  the 
throne.     Quiting  Oljrmpus,  idolatry  now  fixed  its  abode  on  the 
Capitol,  and  there  it  became  the  worship  of  order  and  govern- 
ment— but  an  order  and    government  that  took  the  form  of 
conquest  and  subjugation.      The  race  was  getting  older,  and 
therefore  soberer  and  more  practical.     Dismissing  the  idealistic 
creations  of  the  Greek,  the  Koman  betook  himsdf  to  the  more 
substantial  acquisition  of  dominion.    His  gods  were  like  himself 
(as  ever  happens  to  fallen  and    unrenewed  man),  they  were 
martial,  ferocious,  sanguinary.     They  revelled,  in  the  heavens,  in 
the  same  battles  and  contests  for  dominion,  which  man,  after  their 
example,  carried  on,  in  a  very  diminutive  scale  as  compared  with 
theirs,  on  earth.     But  in  Rome  idolatry  had  lost  the  poetic 
colouring,  the  garb  of  beauty  and  grace  which  it  wore  in  Greece ; 
it  had  become  a  grosser  thing,  it  tended  more  earthwards :  in  due 
time  it  embruted  and  demor^ized  the  Roman,  as  it  had  previously 
emasculated  the  Greek,  and  then  the  Roman  empire  fell.     The 
Gt>ths  rushed  in ;  and  these  hardy  sons  of  the  North,  fresh  from 
their  native  forests,  wrested  from  hands  now  palsied  with  super- 
stition and  vice,  the  sceptre  of  the  world.     But  though  the  empire 
of  Rome  fell,  the  empire  of  idolatry  did  not  fall.     On  the  ruins 
of  Pagan  Rome,  stooa  up  Papal  Rome.     It  was  the  body  only, 
the  political  frWe-work,  which  the  swords  of  the  Goths  had 
slain:   the  spirit  still  Hved.     The  same  idolatrous  spirit  which 
had  possessed  old  Rome  crept  back  again  into  the  new  political 
org^iization.     The  Roman  empire  was  never  thoroughly  chris- 
tianized.    It  is,  indeed,  true  that  there  existed  in  it  numerous 
churches  which  held  the  faith  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  genuine  believers,  sound  in  knowledge  and  holy  in  Hfe, 
were  scattered  here  in  little  companies,  there  in  large  bodies,  all 
over  the  empire,  but  Christianity  seems  never  to  have  universally 
or  thoroughly  pervaded  the  masses  of  the  people.     And  when  the 
Goths  overspread  the  empire  matters  became  worse.     The  new 
comers  were  received  into  the  church  without   instruction,   or 
any  adequate  initiation  into  the  truths  of  the  gospel.     They  were 
baptized  in  the  majority  of  cases,  though  retainmg  their  Pagan 
betie&  and  their  Pagan  practices.     Here  was  a  soil  &vourable  in 
the  highest  degree  for  the  revival  of  the  old  idolatry.     It  did  revive : 
the  same  earthly,  groveling,  debasing  worship  of  the  creature,  the 
same  sensuous  and  polluting  worship  whose  cradle  had  been 
rocked  by  the  astrologers  and  star-gazers  of  Ohaldea,  whose  youth 
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.had  been  passed  amid  the  olive  groves,  and  the  temples  of  volup* 
tuous  Greece,  and  whose  manhood  had  been  readied  amid  the 
stem  contests  and  martial  sounds  of  Imperial  Home  revived  anew. 
Only  the  sorceress,  no  longer  young — ^lie  her  prototype  Jezebel, 
strove  to  hide  her  withered  charms,  by  decking  herself  with  Chris- 
tian ornaments.  Her  Pagan  lineage,  however,  could  not  be  con- 
cealed ;  her  instincts  and  propensities,  which  could  not  be  changed, 
broke  forth  and  betrayed  her.  Hating  Christianity,  as  Paganism 
hated  the  one  true  re%ion  of  old,  she  expelled  it  to  tiie  extremities 
of  the  empire.  The  old  rites  were  restored;  the  old  festivals 
were  re-enacted;  the  flowers,  the  incensings,  the  lustral  water, 
the  very  gods  but  with  new  names ;  in  short,  everything  down  to 
the  very  vestments  returned,  and  had  an  old  Pagan  risen  from  the 
tomb,  he  would  not  once  have  suspected  that  any  change  had 
taken  place.  And  now  the  identity  of  modem  Popery  and  ancient 
Paganism  has  been  completed  and  2penly  proclaimed  in  the  decree 
of  the  "  Immaculate  Conception."  Tnat  dogma  is  the  proof — ^plain, 
manifest,  and  unanswerable — ^that  the  worship  of  Rome  is  a  system 
of  creature- worship — an  idolatry  which,  though  associated  with 
the  Christian  name,  wears  it  only  as  a  mask.  It  invests  Mary 
with  the  attributes  of  divinity,  and  it  places  her  as  the  supreme, 
and  almost  the  sole  object  of  worship  on  the  altars  of  Romanism. 

This  amazing  vitality  with  which  idolatry  is  endowed,  ma^  well 
seem  strange.  It  lives  on  through  all  changes.  D3masties  go 
down  to  dust ;  kingdoms  and  nations  pass  away ;  but  this  system 
appears  to  defy  death.  Entombed,  as  men  believe,  it  returns  from 
the  grave  to  occupy  its  old  place,  and  assert  its  old  dominion  over 
the  world.  In  one  sense,  tms  is  strange ;  in  another,  it  is  not :  for 
has  it  not  as  its  parent  one  who  never  dies,  even  "  the  dragon, 
that  old  serpent "  ? 

This  terrible  system,  exiled  for  a  while  by  the  blessed  Reforma- 
tion, has  come  back  again  to  Britain,  and  is  clamouring  for 
restoration  to  its  ancient  place  and  power.  From  Italy,  now  a 
land  of  dungeons ;  from  Spain,  now  a  land  of  brigands  and 
beggars;  from  France,  where  a  grim  tyranny  sits  watching  a 
sullen  and  infidel  anardiy,  the  Papacy  comes  seeking  permission 
to  tread  our  free  shore.  As  it  has  ever  done,  so  now,  it  veils  its 
hostile  and  criminal  designs  under  the  most  plausible  and  innocent 

Erofessions — ^the  demon  strives  to  transfonn  itself  into  an  angel  of 
ght.  "  From  me,"  it  says,  "  your  hberty,  your  literature,  your 
commerce,  your  property  have  nothing  to  fear.  All  will  I  leave 
untouched.  Only  let  me  pitch  my  tent  and  dwell  among  you 
after  the  old  fashion.  I  come  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  friend 
of  your  constitution.  I  come  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  friend 
of  your  sovereign.     I  protest  I  will  not  encroach,  no  not  by  a 
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hair's  breadth,  upon  your  rights,  civil  or  religious.  I  will  defend^ 
libertjr  not  leas  resolutely  than  yourselves."  So  speaks  the  deceiver, ' 
and  me  rulers  of  our  land  have  guilelessly  listened. 

Since  the  year  1829,  the  era  of  Catholic  emancipation,  Ro« 
manism  has  been  makinc:  steady  and  preat  procress  in  Britain. 
Since  that  period  everTtbmg  thkt  has  tra^pir^  ^  Mped  it 
onward — the  even  poise  of  political  parties,  tne  rise  and  the  fall 
of  miiiistries,  revolutions  abroad,— events  the  most  opposite— have 
all  worked  together  as  if  fate  had  decreed  that  this  system  should 
rise  once  more  to  its  old  ascendancy  among  us.  At  the  same 
time  it  becomes  us  to  remember  that  this  progress  of  Romanism  is 
£ur  indeed  from  being  the  result  of  mere  desultory  efforts  on  the 
part  of  its  friends,  or  of  intermittent  and  random  sallies  on 
Protestantism.  It  has  been  pushed  forward  according  to  a  settled 
plan,  contrived  with  a  skill  as  masterly  as  it  has  been  steadily 
and  successfully  prosecuted.  The  first  and  initial  step  was  to 
select  a  little  bana  of  young  devotees,  of  whom  Cardinal  W  iseman 
was  one,  and  to  send  them  to  Rome  to  be  thoroughly  trained  for 
their  glorious  work,  as  they  accounted  it,  of  bringing  the  British 
isles  once  more  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  true  fold. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  has  confessed  as  much  in  his  '^  Recollections  of 
the  Four  Last  Popes."  Completing  their  studies  under  the  keen 
e3re  and  skilfrd  hand  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  they 
letumed  to  Britain,  and  became  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of 
Romanizing  our  country.  Measures  were  taken  to  prepare  a 
laiger  band  of  workmen.  Maynooth  and  other  popisn  colleges 
were  erected,  and  ultimately  endowed.  The  great  fountain-heads 
of  influence  in  England  were  next  laid  hold  upon — ^the  Colleges 
and  the  Church.  Certain  chairs  in  the  university  of  Oxford  were 
filled  with  Romanizing  priests,  who  thus  enjoyed  admirable 
omortonities  of  infrising  their  poisonous  tenets  mto  the  minds  of 
the  youth  who  were  to  fill  in  after  life  the  parliament,  the  Church, 
tiie  army.  Other  embryo  Romanists  found  admission  into  the 
pulpits  of  the  Anglican  Esteblishment,  and  originated  the  same 
movement  inside  the  ecclesiastical  pale  which  others  were  carrying 
GQ  outside.  Next  the  Press  was  worked.  The  "  Tracts  for  the 
limes  "  b^an  to  appear,  in  which,  under  a  fair  guise  of  candour, 
imetion,  and  spirituality,  the  seminal  principals  of  Popery  were 
advocated  with  great  plausibility,  with  not  a  little  literary  power, 
and  much  logical  acumen.  The  poison  was  imbibed  unconsciously 
by  vast  numbers,  and  did  its  work.  Perversions  began  to  take 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Anglican  Clergy ;  and  the  list  of  clerical 
seoeders  to  Rome  was  speedily  swelled  to  hundreds.  Not  a  few  of 
the  nobility,  large  numbers  of  the  aristocracy,  and  even  the 
middle  classes,  followed  the  clergy  in  the  abandonment  of  their 
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faith.  The  consequence  has  been  a  transference  of  no  little  social 
prestige,  and  great  political  power,  and  vast  pecuniary  resources 
to  the  Church  of  Itome  in  Britain.  It  is  not  the  wont  of  that 
Church  to  leave  advantages  unimproved.  These  ac(|uisitions  were 
made  the  stepping-stones  to  higher.  The  Bomamsts  demanded 
that  the  Statute-Book  should  be  pui^ed  of  all  laws  inimical  to 
the  dominancy  of  their  sect.  The  Statute-Book  was  purged.  The 
Church  of  Bome  next  demanded  grants  for  her  schools  and 
reformatories.  They  were  given.  She  demanded  paid  chaplaincies 
for  her  priests  in  the  army.  The  chaplaincies  were  conceded. 
She  demanded  the  same  thing  in  jails.  It  was  granted.  Her 
clamour  grew  louder  with  every  new  concession.  The  more 
that  men  strove  to  gratify  her,  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  rights  and  liberties,  the  louder  grew  her  outcry  of  oppres- 
sion and  wrong,  and  in  exact  proportion  as  Protestant  sub- 
missiveness  increased  and  Protestant  grants  were  multiplied, 
Boimsh  arrogance  grew  the  more  intolerable,  and  Bomish 
demands  the  more  numerous.  And  now  what  is  the  position 
of  matters  F  Her  priests,  chapels,  and  flocks  are  rapidly  multi- 
plying in  every  part  of  the  land.  Monasteries,  nunneries,  and 
reformatories  are  springing  up.  A  network  of  confraternities  is 
being  spread  over  me  country.  The  ties  betwixt  the  Catholics  in 
Britain  and  their  co-religionists  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are 
being  drawn  closer.  The  Papal  aggression,  which  found  them 
insulated  in  a  sort,  and  so  far  simply  a  British  sect,  constituted 
them  a  compact  and  marshaled  body,  and  recognized  their  stand- 
ing as  a  distinct  poHtico-ecclesiastical  community,  by  placing  them 
under  a  foreign  code,  the  Canon  Law,  and  subjecting  them  to  a 
foreign  prince,  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Henceforward  the  Church  of 
Bome  in  Britain  knows  no  authority,  obeys  no  impulse,  and 
prosecutes  no  enterprise,  save  the  authority  that  resiaes  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  impulses  that  are  propagated  from  thence.  To 
crown  all,  this  body,  so  separate  ana  distmct  in  its  character,  its 
organization  and  its  aims  crom  all  around  it, — ^this  body  which 
teUs  us  that  it  knows  no  king  but  the  Pope,  and  that  it  obey^  no 
law  but  Canon  Law,  which  forms  one  body  with  Papists  abroad, 
and  whose  train-bands  are  spread  over  all  the  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  bishops,  priests,  brothers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  sisters, 
of  mercy,  friars,  nuns,  schoolmasters, — ^this  body,  we  say,  is 
now  replenished  from  the  British  Treasury,  with  an  annual 
endowment  in  the  shape  of  grants,  which  of  late  have  been 
steadily  rising,  and  now  amount  to  a  prodigious  sum.  The  least 
reflective,  if  he  but  give  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
matter,  must  see  that  the  Church  of  Bome  in  Britain  has 
attained  a  position  of   solid   power ;    that  the  danger  thence 
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ariamg  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  country  is  a  truly  formid* 
able  one.  In  our  opinion  the  attempt  to  dModge  that  Church 
fix>m  her  position  will  be  found  to  involve  one  of  two  ibmg^ — 
the  surrender  of  all  endowments  by  the  Protestant  bodies,  or  a 
civil  war. 

Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  past  progress  and  present  position 
of  Romanism  in  Britson.  We  beg  that  our  readers  may  not  be 
fri^tened  at  the  array  of  figures  which  it  now  becomes  our  duty 
to  put  before  them.  Statistics  cannot  be  made  as  fascinating  as 
rh^ricy  but  they  are  not  less  important,  and  may  even  be  more 
startling  and  impressive.  We  hola  they  are  so  in  this  case.  Let 
tfie  reader  patiently  ponder  what  each  figure  we  are  now  to  place 
before  him  imports;  let  him  reflect  that  it  represents  a  power 
working  at  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  and  seeking  its 
overthrow,  and  he  will  find  our  pages  still  full  of  significance. 
Let  us  first  look  at  the  machinery  with  which  the  Church  of  Bome 
is  working  in  Britain.  And  first,  as  regards  the  number  of 
her  ehapels.  Li  the  year  1780,  there  were  only  200  Popish 
chapels  in  England.  In  1829,  the  year  of  the  Catiiiolic  Emanci- 
pation Act,  they  had  increased  to  394.  It  appears,  from  the 
"  Catholic  Directory "  of  the  present  year,  that  the  number  of 
Popish  chapels  in  England  ana  Wales,  in  1858,  was  749  ;  and  in 
Scotland,  177 ;  giving  a  total  in  Great  Britain  of  926.  This  is  a 
body  numerically  as  large  as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  nearly 
as  laige  as  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  or,  we  should 
say,  larger,  if  we  compare  the  public  frmctionaries  of  the  two 
churdies.  It  is  instructive,  too,  to  look  at  the  rate  of  increase. 
Starting  from  the  year  1780,  when  the  number  of  Popish  chapels 
in  England  was  200,  we  find  that  in  the  first  fifty  years  there- 
after, Qie  additions  were  194 ;  whereas,  in  the  next  thirty  years, 
that  is  from  1829  to  1859,  the  additions  are  not  less  than  477. 
Thus,  with  steadv  and  ever  accelerating  steps,  is  Home  advancing 
to  the  position  of  a  national  establishment. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  rapid  increase  and  present  numbers  of 
fiomish  ecclesiastics.  The  nimiber  of  priests  m  Great  Britain  in 
1829,  was  477;  in  1858,  their  niunber,  including  bishops  and 
priests  unattached,  was  1222,  being  an  increase  of  745.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Popish  chapels  in  Great 
Britain  have  more  than  doubled;  and  that  the  pnests  have  in- 
creased threefold.  In  1829  there  were  no  monasteries  in  Great 
Britain ;  now  there  are  34  monasteries,  although,  by  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act,  such  are  illegal.  In  1829  there  were  no 
nunneries  in  Great  Britain ;  now  there  are  not  fewer  than  110. 
In  1829  there  were  no  Popish  coU^es  in  Great  Britain ;  now 
there  are  11— of  which  number  10  are  in  England  and  one  is  in 
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Scotland.  No  despicable  progress  this,  since  1829.  Where,  ilien, 
there  was  but  one  chapel,  there  aSre  now  two ;  where,  then,  there 
was  but  one  priest,  there  are  now  three :  while  the  monasteries, 
nunneries,  and  colleges,  are  all  clear  gain. 

Schools  are  another  important  arm  of  the  force  with  which 
Rome  is  operating  on  Great  Britain :  let  us  look  next  at  these. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  Bsformatories  and  Common 
Schools,  Reformatories  date  no  further  back  than  1854:  they 
were  established  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  the  outcast  juvenile 
population  of  our  great  ciues,  and  grants  in  their  behalf  were 
sohcited  and  obtained  from  Government.  The  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  taking  into  account  that  she  owned  the  great  mass  of  this 
class  of  the  population,  saw  clearly  that  her  advantage  would  lie 
in  establishii^  Keformatories,  and  claiming  Government  money  in 
their  behalf.  Her  Reformatories  amount  to  somewhere  about  a 
score.  A  sentence  of  the  magistrate  consigns  the  youn^  delinquent 
for  years,  it  may  be,  to  these  places.  The  teachers  m  them  are 
monks,  priests,  and  nuns.  Instead  of  Reformatories,  therefore, 
they  are  simply  nurseries  of  Popery,  and,  by  consequence,  of  crime. 
For  the  most  part,  to  these  Reformatories  lar^  tracts  of  land  are 
attached,  which  the  inmates  cultivate ;  and  it  is  a  very  moderate 
calculation  to  say  that  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  suffice  to  carry 
on  the  Reformatory,  thus  leaving  the  Government  money  free  for 
the  support  of  conventual  establishments,  which  almost  always 
exist  in  connection  with  these  Reformatories. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  Common  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Great  Britain.  The  Committee  of  Education  have  been 
as  liberal  as  indiscriminate  in  their  grants  in  aid  of  these  schools, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  Popish  schools  have  rapidly  increased 
of  late  years.  The  Parliamentary  Report  for  1857-8  shows  that 
the  nimiber  of  such  schools  are  as  follows : — ^In  England,  241 ;  in 
Wales,  5  ;  in  Scotland,  26 :  making  in  all,  272.  The  number  of 
Popish  teachers,  as  appears  frx)m  the  Minutes  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  is  as  follows: — Male  teachers,  307;  female,  543; 
making  a  total  of  850 :  to  which  are  to  be  added  3  Popish  in- 
spectors. The  number  of  scholars  attending  these  schools,  as 
appears  from  the  Inspectors'  Returns,  is — ^male,  17,033 ;  female, 
19,601 :  making  a  total  of  36,634  youths  being  trained  in  Popish 
schools.  To  complete  this  view  of  the  Romish  agency  now 
vigorously  at  work  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  we  must  add 
73  Popish  chaplains  in  the  army  in  Great  Britain. 

But  in  estimating  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Popish  machinery 
in  the  country,  we  ought  not  to  confine  our  view  to  this  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel.  We  must  look  across  at  Ireland.  The 
Church  there  is  one  with  the  Church  here.    The  bonds  betwixt 
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{he  Romanists  of  the  two  countries  are  strengthening  every  day. 
They  have  one  head :  they  have  one  object,  on  which  all  their 
efforts  are  made  to  converge — and  that  is  the  overthrow  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  late  elections  have  shown  with  what  decisive 
effect  the  Popery  of  Ireland  can  act  upon  the  policy  of  statesmen 
and  the  fortunes  of  political  parties.  It  can  make  or  unmake 
ministries ;  and^  to  a  large  extent,  mould  at  will  the  policy  and 
destinies  of  the  country.  The  position  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Ireland  is,  therefore,  an  element  that  enters  most  deeply  into  the 
consideration  of  our  subject.  The  number  of  chapels  in  Ireland 
is  2284 ;  giving  a  total  of  Popish  chapels  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  of  3210.  The  number  of  priests  in  Ireland  is  2926 ; 
dving  a  total  of  priests  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  4147. 
The  number  of  Popish  schools  in  Ireland  receiving  grants  from 
Government  is  4251 ;  making  a  total  of  Popish  schools  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (exclusive  of  private  schools)  of  4323.  The 
number  of  Popish  teachers  in  Ireland  is  6048 ;  making  a  total  of 
Popish  teachers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  6898.  In  Ireland 
there  are  31  Romish  colleges,  220  convents  and  nunneries,  111 
monasteries,  36  chaplains  in  the  army,  130  chaplains  in  Poor-Law 
Unions,  and  56  chaplains  in  various  prisons  ana  asylums.  Let  us 
look  at  Dublin  alone.  The  ''  Christian  Doctrine  Confraternities  " 
of  that  city  have  under  them  1642  teachers  and  20,430  pupils. 
There  are  besides,  in  and  near  Dublin,  40  nunneries,  with  639 
"  religieuses,"  besides  chaplains  and  prioresses,  having  under  them 
7500  pupils ;  and  all  in  addition  to  the  National  Schools,  under 
the  con&ol  of  priests  and  Popish  teachers.  How  vast  and  per- 
vasive the  Popish  Propaganda  in  this  one  city  !  What  must  be 
the  state  of  the  whole  country ! 

Who  can  survey  this  vast  and  powerful  machinery  but  with 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  alarm !  Here  is  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  chapels,  colleges,  schools,  convents,  monasteries,  erected 
avowedly,  not  only  for  changing  the  faith,  but  for  subjugating  the 
independence  of  the  country.  This  apparatus  is  directed  by  a 
cardmal,  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  nuns,  Jesuits,  school- 
masters, and  a  host  of  emissaries  under  various  designations.  Such 
is  the  army  entrenched  in  the  land  in  Rome's  behalf,  and  such  is 
the  instrumentality  it  nossesses  for  canyins  on  the  w.  That 
war  goes  vigorously  and  successftdly  forward.  Not  for  a  day  are 
operations  intermitted.  Now  Rome  is  seen  working  in  the  light, 
but  more  frequently  in  the  dark.  Every  week  she  is  sending 
forth  her  pubhcations  to  seduce  the  unwary  and  destroy  the  simple 
and  ignorant.  She  is  training  the  youtii  by  thousands  in  ner 
schools ;  she  is  corrupting  the  principles  and  lowering  the  virtue 
of  the  people,  and  propagating  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime.    She 
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is  distracting  our  national  councils,  and,  partly  by  threats  and 
partly  by  cajoleries,  she  is  coercing  our  sl^tesmen  into  a  line  of 
poHcy  hostile  to  the  home  interests  of  the  country,  and  dangerous 
to  its  foreign  relations.  She  is  banding  her  members  in  secret 
societies  to  the  hazard  of  the  public  peace ;  and  is  inoculating 
them  with  sentiments  inimical  to  the  rest  of  the  community  and 
the  government  of  the  coimtry.  She  is  working  quietly,  patiently, 
laboriously,  and  most  hopefully,  in  a  view  of  a  not  now  distant 
time,  when  her  numbers  and  position  shall  entitle  her  to  demand, 
firsty  that  she  shall  be  made  one  of  the  established  churches  in 
Britain,  and  nexty  that  she  shall  be  declared  the  established  church 
in  Britain.  These  two  things  attained,  the  last  and  convincing 
step  will  soon  follow :  she  will  then  seize  upon  the  government  of 
the  country. 

It  were  bad  enough  did  such  a  state  of  things  exist  indepen* 
dently  of  Protestante,  in  spite  of  our  efiPorts  to  tiie  contrary.  It 
were  bad  enough  had  Bomanism  got  this  footing  of  influence  and 
power  in  the  country  solely  in  virtue  of  its  own  energy  and 
resources.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  We  have  opened 
the  citadel  of  our  constitution  to  this  army  of  invaders ;  and  not 
only  so,  we  have  pensioned  and  supported  it.  It  is  our  money 
that  maintains  the  war.  Not  only  have  we  been  apathetic  and 
indiflerent,  which  in  such  a  cause  were  culpability  enough,  but  we 
have  conspired  against  ourselves  by  subsidizing  the  enemy. 
Without  British  gold,  lavishly  and  criminally  bestowed,  there 
would  have  been  no  such  array  as  we  now  behold  in  Britain,  of 
chapels,  schools,  nunneries,  and  monasteries,  and  no  such  army  of 
bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  Jesuits.  Within  these  few  years  back 
grants  to  Popish  agents  and  Popish  institutions  have  suddenly 
moimted  up  from  hundreds  to  thousands,  from  thousands  to  tens 
of  thousanos,  and  from  tens  of  thousands  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  likelihood  that  the  grants  will  stop  where 
they  are.  They  are  still  rising.  The  Popish  clamour  is  as  loud 
as  ever :  the  disposition  to  concession  among  statesmen  is  as  great 
as  ever,  and  to  what  yet  more  portentous  amount  these  grants 
may  rise,  no  one  can  say.  It  is  here  that  our  guilt  and  our  infa* 
tuation  lie,  that  we  are  courting  our  own  undoing,  and  forging 
with  our  own  hands  the  weapons  meant  for  our  desbuction.  Let 
us  go  a  little  into  particulars. 

From  Parliamentary  returns,  and  from  the  careful  and  very 
accurate  statistics  compiled  and  published  by  the  Scottish  Refor- 
mation Society,  it  appears  that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  the  annual  receipt  of  endowments  from  the  British 
Government  to  the  following  amount: — For  schools  in  Great 
Britain,  £36,314  78.  3d. ;  for  schools  in  Ireland,  £102,842 18s.  9d. ; 
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for  CoUege  of  Maynooth,  £30,000 ;  for  chaplains  in  the  army, 
at  home  and  abroad,  £7,229 ;  for  186  chaplains,  at  £50  each, 
in  workhouses,  prisons,  and  asylums  in  Ireland,  £9300;  for 
6075  Douay  Bibles  to  the  army,  £451  10s.  2d. ;  for  700  Popish 
prayer  books  ("  The  Garden  of  the  Soul "),  £27  13s. :  making  a 
total  of  £186,165  9s.  2d.  And  to  these  are  to  be  added  sundry 
giants  which  are  made  by  our  Goyemment  to  priests  and  schools 
m  India,  in  Australia,  and  other  colonies,  as  well  as  at  home,  the 
exact  amount  of  whidi  cannot  be  ascertamed.  Taking  these  into 
aoooont,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  be  in  error  when  we  say  that  the 
sum  given  annually  by  the  British  Goyemment  for  the  support  of 
Popeiy,  cannot  be  less  than  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds. 

Our  attention  is  solicited  not  only  to  the  fact  of  these  grants, 
and  their  truly  formidable  amount,  but  also  to  their  portentous 
rate  of  increase.  This  yast  Popish  endowment  is  the  growth  of  a 
few  years ;  it  has  sprung  up  with  the  rapidity  of  the  prophet's 
eomd ;  and  should  the  same  rate  of  progress  be  maintamea  for  a 
tew  years  to  come — and  why  should  it  not  P — ^what  will  be  the 
position  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Britain  P  It  will  be  that  of  an 
established  church  so  far  as  money  goes.    Already  it  nearly 

auals,  in  |)oint  of  endowment,  the  Established  Presbyterian 
lurch,  it  will  then  far  surpass  it ;  and  as  regards  the  wealth  of 
itB  reyenues,  and  the  number  of  its  priests  ana  dignitaries,  it  will 
have  become  the  riyal  of  the  Anghcan  Estabhshment.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  Popish  appointments  in  the  army,  and  see 
how  both  chaplains  and  salaries  haye  multiplied  of  late  years. 
In  1854,  the  number  of  Popish  chaplains  in  the  army,  stauoned 
in  Oreat  Britain,  was  twenty-four;  and  the  amount  paid  as  salaries 
£744.  In  1855  the  number  of  chaplains  was  twenty- three,  and 
the  amount  of  salaries  £897.  In  1856  the  number  of  chaplains 
was  thirty-seyen,  and  the  sum  paid  £1486.  It  will  be  observed 
that  betwixt  1854  and  1856,  the  salaries  to  Popish  army  chaplains 
had  doubled.  But  the  increase  of  chaplains  and  salaries  did  not 
^Unp  with  the  year  1856 :  it  went  on ;  and  now  we  find,  from  tho 
last  Parliamentary  Betum,  that  for  1858,  the  number  of  Popish 
chaplains  is  seyenty-three ;  and  the  aggregate  of  their  salaries 
(izicliiding  the  pay  of  nineteen  commissional  chaplains)  £4938. 
The  resmt  presents  us  with  this  yery  formidable  £Btct---namely, 
that  during  the  past  four  years,  the  Popish  chaplains  in  the  army 
have  incTMsed  three-fold,  and  their  salaries  nearly  seyen-fold. 
Ncit  to  weaiy  our  readers  with  details,  and  to  state  all  under  this 
head  in  a  single  sentence — ^in  the  whole  British  army  at  home  and 
abroad  we  had  in  1853  a  band  of  seyenty-nine  Popish  chaplains, 
while  in  1858  the  number  had  risen  to  145.  And  as  reganls  the 
mofney  paid  for  the  yaluable  commodity  of  their  instructions,  we 
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gave  in  fhe  fonner  year  £750 ;  whereas  in  1858  we  gave  no  lees 
a  sum  than  £7229— that  is,  the  sum  paid  in  the  latter  year  was 
nearly  ten  times  greater  than  that  paid  in  the  former  year ;  so 
prodi^ous  is  the  growth  of  the  grants.  Equally  rapid  and 
starthng  has  hecn  the  increase  in  the  grants  to  Popish  schools. 
The  sum  is  already  portentously  large  (in  Oreat  Britam  £36,000 ; 
in  Ireland  £100,000  in  round  numbers),  and  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  limit.  It  is  larger  this  year  than  it  was  the  last ;  it 
will  be  lai^r  the  year  after  than  it  is  this  year ;  and  the  year 
after  that  it  will  be  lai^r  still.  In  short,  limits  to  its  increase 
there  are  none.  Popish  avariciousness  will  continue  to  beg,  and 
Protestant  indifferentism  will  continue  to  give. 

We  call  on  all  to  ponder  these  fiwts.  We  call  on  every  man 
who  thinks  that  the  Kevolution  of  1688  was  a  blessing,  and  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  it  conferred  on  the  nation  ought  to  be 
maintained,  to  ponder  tiiese  &cts.  They  will  show  him  that  what 
was  done  then  is  in  course  of  being  undone ;  that  the  victorv  it 
cost  us  so  long  a  struggle  to  win,  is  being  insidiously  snatched 
from  us ;  that  our  rights  are  being  frittered  away ;  and  that  a 
course  has  been  entered  upon  which  can  have  no  other  termina* 
tion  than  that  of  national  humiliation  and  disaster.  We  call  on 
every  man  who  values  his  Protestantism,  and  regards  it  as  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties  and  the  source  of  all  that  ennobles  our 
country,  to  ponder  these  facts.  They  exhibit  a  line  of  policy 
which  goes  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  of  the  oountri% 
the  destruction  of  its  liberties,  and  the  demoralization  of  its 
people. 

We  protest  against  this  policy  as  VNconstitutional.  It  is 
directly  in  the  mce  of  the  fundamental  principle  which  we  so- 
lemnly adopted  as  a  nation  at  the  Revolution.  That  principle 
was  that  the  Constitution  should  be  Protestant.  What  did  that 
moan  as  a  political  dogffui  f  It  meant  that  the  Pope  was  not  to 
have  jurisdiction  or  power  in  the  country.  And  we  aroordingly  pn>- 
ceedcd  to  bring  into  harmony  with  this  principle  the  frameworic  of 
our  Govemmout.  We  declared  that  no  one  but  a  Protostant 
could  occupy  our  throne,  and  that  no  one  but  a  Protestant  should 
have  tlie  making  of  our  laws.  Tlie  Xonconformii^ts  of  this 
countn'  have  abt»tted  the  change  in  the  Constitution  which  an- 
nulled tlie  latt*»r  disabilit}',  on  the  ground  which  they  have  ever 
maintained,  that  no  n»Hgious  opinions  nhoiihi  intcrft^re  with  tlu* 
enjojTnent  of  political  riglits.  Isut  while,  on  this  broad  ground, 
and  in  honour  of  a  prinoiiJe  which  is  most  smTinl  to  them,  they 
have  til  us,  in  ret^iit  vonrs,  contondcHl  honc^stlv  fi»r  their  Komani<t 
feUow  countrj-men,  they  must  now  pn)toj<t,  wh(»n  tlM»v  find  tlie 
public  money,  of  which  they  do  not  partake,  larinh^l  so  abundantly 
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upon  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  they  conceive  to  be  not  only 
a  portentous  religions  falsehood,  but  a  political  curse.  The  Noncon- 
formists number  more  than  half  the  population  of  Qreat  Britain^ 
and  they  demand  to  know  why  privileges  should  be  conferred,  and 
money  given,  to  this  religious  body,  whose  principles  are  so  hostile 
to  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  while  they  neither  ask  nor 
receive  such  honours,  or  subsidv^  in  support  of  their  churches  ? 
Why  should  their  money  be  nefariously  appropriated  to  uphold  a 
creed  which  they  believe  to  be  damnable  in  its  delusions  and 
obnoxious  to  then*  own  and  the  country's  interests  P  They  object 
to  the  support  of  one  religious  establishment,  as  an  injustice  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  fiiat  truth  which  it  professes  to  conserve. 
Now,  they  are  urged  by  every  recollection  of  their  history,  and 
every  principle  of  their  faith,  to  arouse  themselves  to  uproot  the 
young  and  malignant  sapling  which  threatens,  with  such  prodigious 
growtii,  to  overshadow  tne  land  with  a  most  deadly  umbrage ;  and 

Erotect  their  country  not  from  a  second  religious  establishment, 
ut  from  a  second  establishment  which  will  establish  irreligion  and 
idolatry  in  its  subtlest  and  its  strongest  form.  If  they^  have  fought 
with  Roman  Catholics,  though  detesting  their  religion,  for  their 
political  liberty,  they  must  now,  and  with  most  decisive  vigour, 
fight  against  them  on  behalf  of  their  own.  Will  they  endure 
another  burden  in  support  of  others'  creeds,  especially  the  Papists'  P 
Is  their  magnaidmity  80  great,  or  their  spirit  80  supke? 

The  evil  principle  involved  in  the  establishment  of  religion  is 
now  brought  into  most  painful  prominence,  and  we  trust  will  be 
seen  by  many  who  hitherto  have  been  blind  to  it.  It  is  argued, 
if  soldiers  must  have  religious  instruction  and  consolation,  the 
CathoKc  soldiers  must  have  it  from  their  own  priests ;  and,  there- 
fore,  the  Government  must  send  and  pay  them.  So  of  our  jails ; 
and  now  the  cry  is  likewise  raised  for  our  workhouses.  It  is 
that  deduction  "  therefore "  which  Nonconformists  pronounce 
a  **  non  sequitur"  and  demand  that  it  shall  not  be  put  mto  force ; 
and,  where  it  has  been,  that  it  shall  be  rescinded  as  wrong  in 
logic  and  fatal  in  policy.  For  any  dullard  may  see  that,  by  this 
reasoning,  you  must  support  lamas  for  your  Buddhist,  and  gurus 
for  your  Brahmin  soldiers  ;  and  if  the  Government  provide 
religious  instruction  and  consolation  for  those  in  jails,  worknousesi 
reformatories,  &c.,  according  to  the  peculiar  persuasion  of  each 
individiial,  a  mighty  host  of  spiritual  directors  will  be  required  ! 

While,  however,  this  general  question  of  establishments  is  in 
debate,  Nonconformists  may  render  illustrious  service  to  their 
country,  as  they  have  done  before,  and  save  the  constitution  from 
the  plague  of  a  Bomish  establishment,  by  requiring  that  the 
Catholics  be  treated  as  themselves,  and  refusing  to  bear  fresh 
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burdens  of  taxation  for  subsidies  to  them,  which  they  soom  to 
receive. 

There  is  one  lesson,  great  above  most  others,  which  the  Befor- 
mation  teaches,  in  connectioii  with  ibe  very  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing.  A  glance  over  the  Europe  of  three  oentones  ago  shows 
us  that  to  whatever  height  the  Beformation  attained  in  any  of  its 
countries,  if  it  did  not  carry  the  governing  power  with  it,  it  Med 
to  render  itself  permanent.  Of  tins  Fn^cTis  a  strildng  iUustra- 
tion.  At  one  period,  the  one-half,  if  not  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  was  on  tne  side  of  the  Reformation ;  but  it  miled  to  carry 
the  throne  with  it,  and  so  France  fell  back  again  into  Popery. 
Britain  is  a  not  less  striking  illustration  on  the  other  side.  We 
were  never  able  to  make  the  Iteformation  stable  and  permanent  in 
this  country  till  the  reigning  family  had  become  really  Protestant 
The  Court  and  the  Parliament  evmoed  an  incurable  tendency  to 
lapse  in  Romanism,  and  did  so  on  more  than  one  occasion,  drag- 
ging the  nation  back  with  them.  It  cost  us  a  struggle  of  150 
years  to  reform  the  thronO)  and  we  were  able  to  do  this  only  at 
the  Revolution.  Since  the  Revolution,  the  Reformation  has  been 
stable  in  Britain.  But  now  we  begin  to  discover  strong  symptoms 
of  a  disposition  to  lapse  back  into  Romanism ;  and  why  P  because 
the  governing  power  has  changed  its  policy.  Though  from  very 
different  causes,  it  is  substantially  the  policy  of  James.  It  is  the 
very  same  anti-national,  time-serving,  truckling  course  which 
landed  the  country  in  all  the  humiliations,  disasters,  and  di^race, 
from  which  we  were  happily  rescued  by  the  opportune  appearance 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  our  shores.  The  same  course  will  to 
a  certainty  conduct  to  the  same  issue. 

We  protest  against  this  course  as  fitted  to  forfeit  the  favour  of 
Heaven.    What  an  ennobling  spectacle  do  the  Protestant  nations 
exhibit,  as  contrasted  with  the  Popish  States  of  Europe ;   and 
especially  Britain,  the  head  of  the  Reformation,  as  oompcured  with 
continental  countries.    Blessed  with  peace,  enriched  with 
meroe,  adorned  with  art  and  industr\%  the  abode  of  liberty 
letters,  and  crowned  with  social  and  domestic  virtue,  our  eoun 
rises  a  sublime  monument,  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  of  the  vali 
of  Protestantism  ;  while  Italy  and  other  Popish  lands,  ravaged 
war,  torn  by  {isustion,  scourged  by  ignorance  and  vice,  and  a 
to  all  the  evils  of  beggary  and  slavery,  lift  an  equaUy  empl 
protest  in  the  fiu^e  of  the  world  against  the  Papacy.     Sha.^ 
reject  that  with  which  QoA  has  so  visibly  connected  his  Ue 
and  shall  we  choose  that  which  he  has  so  visibly  and  v 
branded  with  his  corse  P    What,  in  that  case,  can  we  expc 
that  we  shall  be  forsaken  of  Heaven  P 

We  protest  against  the  policy,  which  the  fiMts  we  have 
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indicate,  because  it  is  demoralizing  the  country.  There  can  be  no 
dispute  here  that  Popery  is  false.  We  as  a  nation  (our  statesmen 
included)  profess  to  believe  that  Popery  is  idolatry.  But  can  that 
which  is  fake  benefit  anyone  ?  The  plea  of  our  rulers  is  that  it 
can,  and  that  therefore  they  are  justified  in  giving  annually 
£200,000  to  have  it  taught  throughout  the  nation.  We  say 
nothing  here  of  the  innate  absurdity  of  believing  in  the  efficacy 
of  falsehood ;  we  simply  deny  their  assertion.  We  say  Popeiy 
cannot  possibly  benefit  any  human  being.  Nay,  its  effect  is 
destructive :  and,  in  proof,  we  appeal  to  the  state  of  every  nation 
where  it  exists,  and  to  the  state  of  our  own  nation,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  exists.  It  is  a  wrong  done  the  Papist.  Let  him,  if  he 
likes,  support  his  own  religion,  but  let  us  not  volunteer  to  uphold  for 
him  a  rehgion  which  we  believe  robs  him  of  truth  and  sinks  him 
into  a  condition  of  mental  slavery  and  social  degradation.  It  is 
a  wrong  done  the  Protestant ;  because  it  burdens  him  with  taxes 
demanded  by  the  very  poverty  and  crime  the  Popery  propagated 
by  the  State  has  caused.  The  £200,000  annually  given  by  our 
Government  in  support  of  Popery  is  not  only  wasted,  it  is  accom- 
plishing great  positive  mischief.  It  is  lowering  the  intelligence  of 
the  coimtiy,  deteriorating  its  morals,  weakening  its  industay,  and 
endangering  its  peace.  We  protest  against  their  policy  as  a  gross 
and  monstrous  perversion  of  the  very  first  end  of  their  office, 
which  is  to  dimise  through  the  nation  what  is  true  and  whole- 
some, not  what  is  false  ana  noxious. 

We  call  on  every  lover  of  his  coimtry  to  bestir  himself.  The 
matter  is  urgent :  the  evil  is  great.  It  is  growing  from  one  day 
to  another,  and  from  one  year  to  another.  It  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  remedy  to-morrow  tiian  it  is  to-day :  and  more  difficult  the 
day  after  to  remedy  than  to-morrow.  We  shall  have  more  Popish 
colleges  endowed,  more  Popish  chaplains  appointed:  we  snail 
soon  see  a  priest  in  every  ship  of  war,  a  chaplaiil  in  every  regi- 
ment of  the  line,  and  in  whose  hands  will  the  power  of  the  army 
and  navy  then  be  ?  We  shall  soon  see  the  Popish  church  estab- 
lished in  Ireland,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  set  aside,  preparatory 
to  a  Popish  Advent,  provided  the  country  keep  quiet.  "  A  little 
further,  and  then  we  shall  stop,"  say  the  Government.  So  have 
they  said  from  the  beginning.  What  a  delusion !  The  attempt 
they  are  now  making  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  criminal.  They  are 
attempting  to  satisfy  an  avariciousness  that  is  literally  insatiable, 
and  gratity  a  lust  for  power  that  wiU  never  be  content  till  it  results 
in  full  and  uncontrolled  dominion.  What  the  Papist  wants  is 
Britain :  not  a  part  of  it,  but  the  whole.  He  wants  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Queen,  that  he  may  give  it  to  his  Iloly  Father, 
the  Pope :  he  wants  the  revenues  of  our  religious  establishments. 
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that  lie  may  give  them  to  his  bishops :  he  wants  the  estates  of 
our  nobles  tnat  he  may  endow  therewith  his  monasteries  and  con- 
vents :  he  wants  our  Magpia  CAarta,  that  he  may  make  a  bon- 
fire of  it. 


n. 

THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

La  Question  Roniaine,     Par  E.  About     Bruxelles  :  Molineft,  Cans  et 
Cie.,  Libraires-Editeurs,  Boulevard  de  Waterloo,  35.     1859. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  noble  knight  of  Franconia, 
well  acquainted  with  Italian  affiairs,  and  an  accomplished  scholar, 
poet,  and  orator,  published  at  Mayence  an  attack  upon  the  Papacy, 
entitled  "  Trias  Komana,"  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the 
interlocutors  are  the  author — Nebrich  von  Hutten — and  his  friend 
Ehrenhold.  The  former  relates  what  had  been  told  him  of  tho 
Court  of  Rome  by  a  traveller  named  Yadiseus ;  and  these  stories 
take  the  form  of  triads,*  frequently  interrupted  by  the  exclamations 
of  Ehrenhold,  and  by  the  reflections  which  he  and  Hutten  inter- 
change. The  "  Trias  Komana "  is  remarkable  for  the  stinging 
pungency  of  its  satire,  the  power  of  its  invective,  and  the  fearless 
boldness  of  its  language,  and  proved  a  most  powerful  instrument 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  Keformation  tmoughout  Germany, 
by  opening  the  e^'es  of  the  Qermans  to  the  monstrous  abuses  of 
the  system  to  which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  for  centuries 
submitted.  But  in  these  days  the  Papacy  had  long  arms,  and  tho 
success  and  popularity  of  Nebrich  von  Hutten's  satire  roused 
a^^ainst  him  a  host  of  enemies,  whose  persecution  at  length  drove 
him  to  die,  in  nusery  and  solitude,  on  tne  little  island  of  Neffiian, 
in  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  8ince  tlie  publication  of  the  ''Trias 
Romana,"  there  has  appeannl  no  more  terrible  earj)os4  of  the  foUies, 
corruptions,  and  crimes  of  the  Papal  system  than  M.  About's 
**  La  Question  Romaine."  The  invective  of  the  great  knightly 
reformer  is  more  terrible,  his  passion  more  concentrated,  his  satire 
more  bitter ;  while  M.  About  is  more  polished  and  graceful,  not 
so  passionate  or  abusive,  equally  witty,  and  far  less  coarse.  Nor 
are  these  differences  to  be  wondered  at  In  the  sixteenth  oentiuy, 
toleration  was  not  underst^xMl  even  by  the  Reformers  themselves. 


•  For  eiample--''  Three  things  are  brought  from  Rome  by  tboM  who  go  than  : 
A  bad  ooaacieooe,  ft  qioiUMi  sioniAch,  ao  empty  pune^'*  and  ao  on. 
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The  right  of  private  judgment  In  religious  matters  was  imkno'WTi, 
and  heretics  were  tortured  and  burned  as  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  of  criminals.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the  other 
handy  heretics — ^whatever  may  be  their  fate  in  the  other  world — 
have  often  the  best  of  it  in  this ;  and  have  only  to  dread  the 
editors  of  the  Uhivers  and  the  Tablet,  or  perhaps  the  perversion  of 
a  wife  or  daughter  by  a  female  Jesuit  in  the  disguise  of  a  lady's 
maidy  or  the  abduction  of  a  child  by  some  proselytizing  priest. 
Hutten,  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  dying  in  the  flower 
of  early  manhood,  worn  out  with  persecution,  and  enfeebled  by 
disease,  is  a  type  of  the  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  while 
M*  About,  obhged  to  discontinue  his  articles  in  the  Moniteur 
Un^^^rsely  by  the  complaints  of  the  Pontifical  government,  and  to 
seek:  a  publisher  in  Brussels  instead  of  Paris,  is  a  type  of  the 
reformer  of  the  nineteenth ;  and  these  different  circumstances  may 
well  account  for  the  unsparing  invective,  the  concentrated  bitter- 
ness of  the  one,  and  for  the  plaj'ful  wit,  the  epigrammatic  smartness, 
the  measured  indignation  of  the  other.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
differences  of  sentiment  and  stjde,  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
resemblance  there  is  in  the  substance  of  the  complaints  of  both 
against  the  Pontifical  government.  It  was  the  worst  government 
of  Europe  in  the  early  j)art  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  asserts 
the  same  bad  pre-emmence  in  1859 ;  while  almost  the  same 
elements  of  evil  now  fall  under  the  lash  of  M.  About,  that  then 
received  the  strokes  of  Hutten.  The  latter  denounced  the  pro- 
fligacy, venality,  luxury,  and  pride  of  the  Romish  priesthood — 
their  forgetfiilness  and  wilful  violation  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  former  still  finds  the  same  vices  debasing  the 
character  of  the  priestly  caste  who  reign  with  absolute  power  over 
modem  Rome.  Both  the  German  and  the  Frenchman  consider  a 
complete  and  radical  change  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Hutton 
proposed  a  revolution  of  the  whole  system,*  and  M.  About  sees  no 
other  effectual  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  than  the 
abolition,  or  at  least  the  restriction,  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  place  before  our  readers  the  facts 
which  have  induced  M.  About  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  re- 
questing them  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  present  work  is  no  party 
sketch — ^no  crude  collection  of  ill-digested  observations  and  hurried 
notes  of  travel.  M.  About's  first  articles  appeared  in  the  Moniteur 
Unicersely  and  were  stopped  on  the  reclamation  of  the  Papal 
government ;  upon  which,  the  author  threw  his  sketches  into  the 


•  Hatton*8  words  are:  " superstitionr.m  p03!:ergationein,  ofHclorura  abolit'ciiem, 
nniverdi  ibidem  status  conversioncm." 
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Are,  and,  after  a  year  of  refleetion,  assisted  by  an  attentive  study 
of  the  best  Italian  authorities,  and  by  the  conversation  and  corre- 
spondence of  several  illustrious  Italians,  produced  the  present 
volume.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  studied  the  Itoman  Question  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  which  ho  has  traversed  throughout,  examining 
everything  with  the  utmost  attention :  he  docs  not  pretend  to  have 

{'udged  the  enemies  of  Italy  without  indignation,  but  he  denioi^ 
taving  ever  uttered  a  single  calumny  against  them.  His  bcnik 
contains  twenty-one  chapters,  in  which  the  Roman  Question  is 
considered  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  completely  succeeds  in  demonstrating  that  the  radical  evil  is 
the  possession  of  absolute  political  and  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
power  by  the  Pope  and  tne  priestly  caste ;  and  that,  so  long  as 
this  continues,  it  will  be  vain  to  hope  for  any  amelioration  of  that 
despotism  which  for  a  thousand  years  has  been  the  scourge  of  tho 
Roman  States  and  the  plague-spot  of  Europe.  The  vices  and 
oppression  of  the  Pontifical  system  are  the  logical  and  necessarj' 
results  of  tho  degradation  of  the  laic  and  the  exaltation  of  tlie 
clerical  class;  and  as  long  as  political  as  well  as  spiritual  supremacy 
belongs  to  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  improvement  All  attempts 
to  apply  a  remedy,  imder  such  conditi(ms,  have  been,  and  must 
ever  be,  utterly  useless.  "  Must  our  diplomatists,''  says  M.  About, 
"  renew  in  1859  this  trade  of  dupes  r  A  French  engineer  has 
shown  that  embankments  raised  along  tlie  course  of  rivers  are 
costly,  unprofitable,  and  always  requiring  repair ;  whiLs-t  a  simpli- 
dam  at  tne  source  prevents  the  most  terrible  inundations.  To 
the  source,  then,  diplomatists  !  Ascend,  if  you  please,  up  to  tho 
temporal  power  of  the  Popes."  • 

Tne  Roman  Catholic  Church,  M.  About  tells  xm,  consists  of 
139,000,000  of  individuals,  without  counting  the  little  Mortara. 
It  is  governed  by  70  cardinals,  in  memory  of  the  twelve  apwtJes, 
The  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Vicar  of  J(y»\is  Clirist,  or  the 
Pope,  is  invested  with  absolute  authority  over  the  e<msciend»s  of 
tho  139,000,000  CathoHcs.  The  Cardinals  are  named  by  the 
Pope,  the  Pope  by  the  Cardinals,  and,  from  tho  day  of  his  eleetion. 


*  Siicb  «bo  was  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Repoblicana  In  1848^  ai  latelr 
recorded  by  one  of  tbenuelvet.  '*  In  coiiiinon  with  many  patriot!,*'  eayi  Ltti|p 
nianchi/*  "I  law  no  meant  left  to  ui  of  ■torming  the  tide  of  eriU  about  to  orrr- 
whelm  the  eoontry,  hot  this  of  depriTing  the  Pope  of  his  kinirly  ofiee ;  and  «e 
rMolntely  set  our  haiMU  to  the  work.  In  the  resolotlon  to  efleet  this  object,  the 
ultra-democrats  cjuwnted  to  unite  with  the  moderate  party.  The  diflVreot 
factions  held  secret  meeting*  to  consult  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  and,  after 
much  disoosstoQ,  all  agreed  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  POpe  must  c«ase,  and 
all  faithftil  Italians  were  summoned  to  lend  a  hand  toellect  this  mat  end.*'  (Her 
ttidenti  in  tkt  Ltft  rf  mm  liaUan  FrUtt :  by  Luigi  UianchL  London :  James  Kisbrt 
and  Co^  81,  Bcmert-street.    1S69.) 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  most  orthodox  Catholics^  he  becomes  invested 
with  inmllibility.  The  Pope  has  obtained^  from  the  devotion  and 
folly  of  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  and  by  subsequent  intrigue 
and  violence,  the  position  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  of  a  spiritual 
prince,  so  that,  m  1859,  Pius  lA.  is  the  temporal  sovereign 
of  some  10,000,000  of  acres,  and  of  3,184,608  subjects,  who 
complained  loudly  of  tiie  evils  of  his  government  They  com- 
plain that  the  authority  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  the 
most  thoroughly  absolute  that  has  ever  been  defined  by  Aristotle, 
that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions  are  combined, 
confounded,  and  embroiled  in  the  same  hand,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  civilized  states;  that  they  cheerfully  recognize  the 
infalHbihty  of  the  Pope  in  aU  religious  questions,  but  that  it  is 
difficult  to  submit  to  it  in  civil  matters ;  that  they  do  not  refuse 
to  obey,  since  no  man  has  a  right,  in  this  world,  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  caprice,  but  that  they  would  wish  to  have  laws 
to  obey,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  even  tiie  best  individuals  is  not 
worth  so' much  as  the  Code  Napoleon ;  that,  though  the  reigning 
Pope  is  not  a  bad  man,  the  arbitrary  government  even  of  an 
infallible  priest  will  never  be  anything  but  a  bad  government. 
They  say,  besides,  that,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  custom,  which 
nothing  can  uproot,  the  Pope  joins  with  himself,  in  the  temporal 
administration  of  his  realm,  the  chie&,  sub-chie&,  and  spiritual 
employ^  of  his  church ;  that  the  cardinals,  bishops,  canons,  priests, 
plunder  right  and  left ;  that  one  and  the  same  caste  administer 
the  sacrament  to  the  provincials,  confirm  little  children  and  de- 
cide law  suits,  regulate  sub-deacons  and  arrestments,  minister 
to  the  dnng  and  draw  up  captains'  commissions.  That  this  oon- 
ftision  01  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  places  in  all  the  principal 
positions  a  number  of  men — excellent,  doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  but  unsupportable  in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  often  strangers 
to  the  country  and  to  the  management  of  business,  and  always 
ignorant  of  domestic  life,  which  is  the  basis  of  society ;  without 
c^dren,  which  makes  them  indifferent  to  the  future  of  the  nation ; 
without  wives,  which  renders  them  dangerous  for  the  present ; 
finally,  without  any  inclination  to  listen  to  good  counsel,  because 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  sharers  in  the  Pontifical  infallibi- 
lity. They  further  complain  that  these  men  pardon  more  easily 
an  assassin  than  him  who  complains  of  an  abuse  of  power ;  that 
they  mismanage  the  finances  of  the  State — ^wasting  on  bafflhcas, 
churches,  and  convents,  what  should  be  spent  on  railways,  roads, 
canals,* and  embankments;  that  faith,  hope,  and  charity  receive 
more  encouragement  than  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures ;  that  public  simplicity  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  public 
instruction.    Again,  they  say  that  justice  and  the  police  occupy 
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themselves  too  much  with  the  care  of  souls,  and  too  little  with 
the  care  of  bodies;  that  they  hinder  good  citizens  from  the  sin 
of  blasphemy  in  reading  improper  books,  or  in  frequenting  the 
society  of  those  who  entertain  liberal  opinions,  while  they  do  not 
hinder  scoundrels  from  assassinating  good  citizens ;  that  properties 
are  as  badly  protected  as  persons,  and  that  it  is  hard  not  to  be 
able  to  reckon  upon  anything  except  a  seat  in  paradise.  They 
are  compelled  to  pay  more  than  10,000,000  francs  a  year  for 
the  support  of  an  army  without  virtue  or  discipline,  of  doubt- 
ful honour  and  courage,  and  destined  never  to  make  war  ex- 
cept against  the  citizens ;  and  it  is  humiliating,  when  one  must 
suomit  to  be  beaten,  to  have  to  pay  for  the  stick.  They  are 
forced  to  accommodate  foreign  armies,  and  especially  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  have  a  heavy  hand.  Lastly,  they  complain,  that 
this  is  not  what  the  Pope  promised  in  liis  inotu  propria  of  the 
12th  September ;  and  that  it  is  very  sad  to  see  infallible  per- 
sonages fail  in  their  most  solemn  enga^ments. 

Such  is  the  heavy  indictment  agamst  the  Pontificial  govern- 
ment which  M.  About  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Roman  people ; 
and  we  believe  that  he  is  near  the  truth  when  he  says  that,  except 
those  who  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  conservation  of  the 
system,  and  the  very  lowest  and  most  imbruted  di^egs  of  the 
populace,  the  whole  Roman  people  are  malcontent.  And  well 
may  they  bo  so.  The  Papacy  has  been  a  greater  curse  to  Italy 
even  than  the  Austiians.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Campanella,  Sarma- 
rola,  Quicciai-dini,  and  many  other  illustrious  men,  have  united  in 
denouncing  it  as  the  ruin  of  their  country ;  and  that  acute  Junius, 
Machiavem,  somewhere  says  "that  the  destinies  of  Italy  aro 
unhappy  because  they  depend  upon  the  Papacy." 

While  examining  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  M.  About  points  out  that  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  Catholic  religion  have  been  achieved  before  the  Pope 
became  a  temporal  prince,  and  that  from  the  time  when  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were  linked  together,  like  Siamese 
twins,  the  more  au^;ust  of  the  two  necessarily  lost  independence. 
The  sovereipi  pontiff  is  constantly  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  general  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  particular  interests  of 
his  own  kingdom,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  shall 
always  be  so  disengaged  from  terrestrial  affaii*s,  as  to  sacrifice  the 
earth  which  is  close  to  him,  for  the  heaven  which  is  at  a  distance ; 
and  history  shows  us  that  the  Popes  have  again  and  again, 
since  their  acquisition  of  temporal  power,  allowed  the  attractions 
of  earth  to  eclipse  the  Kloricd  of  heaven.  The  confusion  of  the 
two  powera»  which  would  gain  by  being  separated,  compromises 
not  only  the  independence,  but  the  dignity  of  the  P«>po.     Bailiff* 
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ciect  in  the  name  of  the  Pope;  judges  condemn  an  assassin,  and 
the  executioner  beheads  him  in  the  name  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  Nay,  there  is  even  the  Pontifical  Lottery ;  and  what 
must  the  139,000,000  of  Roman  Catholics  think  when  they  hear 
dieir  spiritual  sovereign,  by  the  mouth  of  his  Minister  of  Finance, 
congratulating  himself  that  vice  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  tlie 
lottery  has  yielded  a  ^ood  return  P 

In  his  chapter  on  the  patrimony  of  the  Papacy,  M.  About  says, 
"  I  have  never  cast  my  eyes  over  that  poor  map  of  Italy,  rent 
capriciously  in  unequal  fiuctions,  without  making  a  consoling 
reflection.  Nature,  which  has  done  all  for  the  ItaUans,  has  taken 
care  to  enclose  their  nation  by  magnificent  barriers :  the  Alps  and 
the  sea  protect  her  on  all  sides  and  isolate  her,  while  they  seem 
to  unite  her  into  a  distinct  body,  and  destine  her  to  a  separate 
and  personal  existence.  To  crown  the  bounties  of  nature,  no 
internal  barrier  condemns  the  Italians  to  form  various  nationaH- 
ties.  The  Appennines  themselves,  an  obstacle  easy  to  vanquish, 
permit  them  to  unite.  All  the  existing  divisions  are  arbitrary, 
traced  by  the  brutaUt}'  of  the  middle  ages,  or  by  the  trembling 
hand  of  diplomacy  which  defaces  each  day  the  work  of  the 
previous  evening.  Only  one  race  occupies  the  soil ;  the  same 
language  is  spoken  from  north  to  south ;  all  the  inhabitants  aro 
united  by  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  remembrances  of 
the  Roman  conquests  fresher  and  more  lively  than  the  party 
hatreds  of  the  fourteenth  century.  That  spectacle  has  induced 
me  to  believe  that  the  Italians  will  one  day  be  independent  of 
others  and  united  among  themselves  by  the  force  of  geography 
and  of  historj',  two  powers  more  invincible  than  Austria." 

The  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  give  a  sort  of  statistical 
account  of  the  Papal  States,  showing  what  they  mi^ht  be  were  the 
bounties  of  nature  taken  advantage  of,  and  what  they  are,  owing 
to  misgovemments  and  neglect.  He  points  out  the  prodigious 
fertility  of  the  plains,  the  variety  of  crops  suitable  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  the  excellence  of  the  buffaloes  and  cattle,  the  aptitudes  of 
ihe  country  for  producing  everything  necessar}'  for  the  clothing  and 
fo(id  of  man,  ana  concludes  by  assertmg  that,  if  the  inliabitants  want 
bread  or  shirts,  nature  cannot  be  reproached  for  their  indigence. 
He  aftewards  computes  the  real  capital  value  of  the  agricultural 
domains  subject  to  the  Pope,  at  2,610,000,000  of  francs — certainly 
a  very  largo  sum,  considering  the  limited  extent  of  the  countr>'. 
But  then  he  also  shows  how  the  magnificent  resources  of  the 
ooontry  are  neglected.  From  Rome  to  Civita  Yecchia,  a  distance 
*4  fifty  miles,  Uie  country  is  almost  a  desert,  and  the  environs  of 
Rome  are  no  better.  The  roads  and  means  of  communication 
are  fiew  and  detestably  bad,  especially  on  the  Mediterranean  side 
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of  the  Apennines.  On  the  Adriatic  side,  things  look  better^  and, 
in  truth,  it  may  be  truly  afl&rmed  that  the  activity  and  prosperity 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  increase  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distance  that  separates  them  from  the  capital. 
M.  About  mentioned  his  observations  and  reflections  on  the  state 
of  the  country  to  an  ecclesiastic  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church, 
who  answered  him  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  country  is  not 
uncultivated,  and,  if  it  is,  it  is  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  Pope's 
subjects.  They  are  naturally  idle,  although  21,415  monks  preach 
to  them  the  necessity  of  work." 

Having  considered  the  temporal  patrimony  of  the  Pope,  the 
author  next  proceeds  to  examine  its  inhabitants — ^the  nobihty,  the 
middle  class,  and  the  plebeians.  He  asserts  that  the  Italians, 
when  not  exposed  by  the  neglect  of  their  governors  to  the  noxious 
influences  of  malaria,  are  handsome,  strong,  and  healthy,  and  that 
their  minds  are  the  most  richly  endowed  in  Europe.  But  during 
many  centuries  their  sphere  of  action  has  been  confined  to  a  narrow 
space  by  small  despotic  governments,  which  have  urged  them  into 
miserable  quarrels  and  paltry  wars.  But,  take  away  the  barriers 
which  separate  them,  and  they  will  soon  be  united.  The  chief  of 
these  barriers  are  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Pope.  M.  About  notices  the  allegation  that  the  Romans  will 
not  make  good  soldiers :  he  shows  that  they  furnished  many  good 
soldiers  to  Napoleon  the  Great ;  and  he  affirms  that  the  same 

f>assions  which  make  crimes  against  the  person  in  Rome  bear  so 
ai'ge  a  proportion  to  other  crimes,  would,  if  rightly  directed,  make 
good  soldiers  of  the  criminals.  The  statistics  on  this  point  are 
curious.  In  Rome,  in  1853,  there  were  judged  by  the  courts,  609 
crimes  against  property,  and  1344  against  the  person ;  while  in 
France,  during  tne  same  year,  the  Courts  of  Assize  sentenced  3719 
men  for  thefts,  and  only  1921  for  crimes  against  the  person.  The 
Roman  States  are  among  the  most  thickly  peopled  in  Europe,  but 
they  increase  very  slowly.  The  population  has  gained  only  a 
third  between  1816  and  1853,  while  Lucca,  for  example,  though 
under  a  bad  government,  in  the  21  years  between  1832  and  1853, 
has  tripled  its  population. 

The  subjects  of  the  Holy  Father  are  divided  by  birth  into 
three  classes,  between  which  the  distinction  is  veiy  strongly 
marked — ^the  Nobles,  the  Bourgeoisie,  and  the  Plebeians.  The 
G-ospel  has  foi^tten  to  consecrate  the  inequality  between  man 
and  man,  but  the  Popes  have  amply  supplied  the  deficiency. 
There  are  bottomless  abysses  between  the  Roman  noble  and  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  between  them  and  the  plebeians.  These  distinc- 
tions, thanks  to  the  care  of  the  Popes,  are  especially  felt  at  Rome : 
the  plebeian  prostrates  himself  betbrc  a  man  of  the  middle  classes 
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and  he  again  before  a  noble,  who,  in  his  turn,  abases  himself,  as 
all  must  do,  before  the  sovereign  clergy.  Twenty  leagues  from 
Kome  this  adulation  of  rank  diminishes,  and,  on  the  Adriatic  side 
of  the  Apennines,  it  is  scarcely  seen.  The  absolute  value  of  men 
of  each  class  goes  on  increasing  with  the  square  of  the  distances 
from  the  capital.  You  may  be  almost  sure  that  a  Roman  noble  is 
worse  educated,  of  less  mental  capacity,  and  less  free,  than  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  Marches  or  of  Romagna.  The  middle  class,  with 
some  exceptions,  is  infinitely  more  numerous,  more  rich,  and  more 
enlighten^,  to  the  east  of  the  Apennines,  than  in  the  capital  and 
its  environs ;  and  the  plebeians  tnemselves  have  more  honesty  and 
morality,  when  they  live  at  a  respectfiil  distance  from  the  Vatican. 
The  plebeians  of  Rome  are  but  overgrown,  badly  brought-up 
eliildren,  whose  cry  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  "  Paiiem  et  circensea.'**  They  pay  few  imposts,  and  may 
indulge  in  immoraUty  and  assassination,  provided  always  they  are 
good  Christians,  bow  down  before  the  priests,  communicate  at 
Easter,  and  speak  respectfully  of  saints.  But  if  they  attempt  to 
\4ndicate  their  liberty,  revolt  against  an  abuse,  or  manifest  any  of 
the  pride  of  manhood,  for  them  there  is  no  pardon.  We  ought 
not  to  judge  them  too  severely,  when  we  reflect  that  they  have 
learned  nothing,  that  they  have  never  been  beyond  Rome — ^that 
they  have  examples  of  luxury  in  the  cardinals,  of  misconduct  in 
the  prelates,  of  venality  in  the  functionaries  of  government,  and 
of  waste  in  the  Minister  of  Finance;  and  especially  when  we 
consider  that  everjrthing  has  been  done  in  order  to  root  out  of  their 
hearts,  like  a  noxious  herb,  the  noble  sentiment  of  the  dignity  of 
humanity,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtues.  The  peasants 
of  the  Roman  States  are  severely  taxed.  On  the  border  of  the 
Mediterranean,  they  are  ignorant,  hospitable,  and  superstitious, 
and  full  of  faitii  in  th^  priests  and  their  religion,  which,  though 
it  does  not  prevent  them  from  giving  a  stab  with  a  knife  when 
iiiflamed  by  wine  or  pasaon,  never  permits  them  to  eat  meat  on 
Fridays.  On  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  material  for  a  magnificent  nation  in  the  towns 
and  villages :  they  are  less  superstitious,  and  more  progressive. 
On  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  you  will  see  inscriptions  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets  of  "  Vive  Jesus ! "  "  Vive  Marie  ! " 
whereas,  at  Bologna  and  Faenza,  you  will  see  instead,  "  Vive  la 

*  A  similar  remark  is  made  by  an  able  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  religions 
fetes  of  Some.  He  says:  "It  is  a  satisfaction  given  to  a  people  greedy  of 
spectacles.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  famous  cry,  Panem  et  circentet ;  or  rather.  It  is 
un  answer  to  the  second  of  their  demands ;  for  the  first,  after  the  extravagant 
Inznry,  does  not  become  more  easy  to  satisfy."  (See  Det  Beaux^Arts  in  Italic  au 
.Baiut  d§  Vut  reUgieuM,    Par  Arth.  Coqnenel,  fils.    Paris,  1867). 
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Ristori!"  "Vivo  Verdi!"  "AVhen  I  went,"  says  M.  About, 
"  to  visit,  near  Ancona,  the  holy  house  of  Loretto,  which  was 
brought  from  Palestine  in  the  arms  of  angek,  I  saw  a  troop  of 

S)ilgi'mis  enter  the  church,  who  walked  on  their  knees,  pouring 
brth  teal's,  and  licking  the  pavement.  I  fancied  that  these  honest 
peasants  belonged  to  some  neighboming  community,  but  a  work- 
man of  Ancona,  who  hajjpencd  to  be  present,  informed  me  that  I 
was  mistaken.  '  Sii*,'  said  he,  *  the  unfortunates  whom  you  see, 
live  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  since  they  still  make 
pilgrimages.     It  is  fifty  years  since  we  have  made  any:   we 

work.'  '* 

The  middle  class — ^forming  the  link  between  the  aristocracy, 
who  pride  themselves  on  doing  nothing,  and  the  plebeians,  who 
work  that  they  may  not  die  of  hunger — ^form  the  nucleus  of  every 
weU-constituted  state ;  but  in  Rome  the  ecclesiastical  caste,  who 
prefer  the  fatal  principle  of  temporal  power  to  the  dearest  interests 
of  society,  consider  it  the  wisest  and  most  useful  policy  to  debase 
and  ruin  them.     Upon  them  falls  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  while 
they  are  excluded  from  all  lucrative  and  honourable  offices  in  the 
State  ;  and  nothing  can  equal  the  disdain  with  which  the  prelates 
and  princes — ^nay,  even  the  very  laqunis  of  Rome — speak  of  the 
middle  class,  or  niezzoceto.     Yet,  among  the  advocates,  artists, 
doctors,  and  those  extensive  cultivators  who  farm  out  the  Cam- 
pagna,-who  all  belong  to  tliis  despised  class,  there  are  many  men 
of  eloquence,  learning,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  affaii-s, 
who  would  do  honour  to  their  country,  if  only  the  opportunity 
were  aiforded  them.     The  artists  of  Rome  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  copyists,  because  they  have  no  exhibitions,  no  prizes, 
no  aid  from  government,  no  public  encouragement,  no  intelligent 
criticism  to  assist  and  direct  them.     In  the  Mediterranean  pro- 
vinces the  middle  class  is  but  little  more  elevated  than  in  Rome ; 
but  it  is  far  otherwise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines.    There, 
all  are  hai'd  workers,  and  dare  to  think  for  themselves ;  and  all 
the  different  elements  of  the  middle  class — advocates,   doctors, 
merchants,  farmci's,  artists — ^boldly  exchange  their  discontents  and 
their  hatreds,  then-  fears  and  their  hopes.     That  barrier  of  the 
Apennines  which  separates  them  from  the  Pope,  unites  them  to 
Europe  and  to  freedom.     "  I  have  never,"  says  M.  About,  "  con- 
versed with  a  bourgeois  of  the  Legations  without  rubbing  my 
hands,  and  saying  to  myself,  *  Tliere  h  an  Italian  nation  !'  " 

As  to  the  Roman  nobility,  the  picture  which  M.  About  di-aws 
of  them  is  the  reverse  of  flattering;   it  would  require  a  veiy 

f)Owerful  microscope  to  discover  the  granules  of  nobility  in  their 
)l()()d.     There  are  thirty-one  princes  or  dukes  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  a  gi*eat  number  of  marquise*^,  counts,  barons,  and  chevaliers, 
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and  a  multitude  of  noble  untitled  families.  A  vast  extent  of 
seimorial  domains ;  a  thousand  palax^s ;  a  hundred  galleries,  smaU 
and  great ;  a  tolerable  reyenue ;  an  incredible  prodi^lity  in  horses, 
carria^,  liveries,  and  armorial  bearings,  some  fStes  of  royal 
magnificence  every  winter ;  some  reKcs  of  feudal  privileges :  such 
are  some  of  the  most  striking  features  which  distinguish  the  Roman 
nobility,  and  entitle  them  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  Cockneys  in 
the  universe.  Ignorance,  idleness,  vanity,  8erviHt}%  and  abso- 
lute nullity  are  the  slight  defects  which  place  them  below  all  the 
other  aristocracies  of  Europe.  Their  pnestly  education  accounts 
for  their  ignorance  and  duUness,  their  piety  and  their  impassibility. 
Take  a  Seminarist  from  St.  Sulpice,  polish  him  up  properly,  dress 
him  at  Alfred's  or  Poole's,  bejewel  nim  at  Mortimer's  or  Castcl- 
lain's,  give  him  a  smattering  of  music  and  equitation,  and  you  will 
have  a  fair  average  specimen  of  a  Roman  prince. 

Tho  ninth  chapter  of  M.  About's  volume  treats  of  the  absolute 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  His  authority  is  limited  onljr  by 
his  own  private  virtues,  and  the  present  Pope  shows  no  disposition 
to  release  his  supremacy.  "  Has  he  renoimced,"  says  M.  About, 
"  his  title  of  irresponsible  curator  and  administrator  of  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Catholic  Church  P  Never.  Is  the  management  of 
affiiirs  exclusively  reserved  to  prelates  ?  Of  right,  no ;  in  fact, 
yes.  Are  the  different  powers  still  practicably  confounded  ?  More 
than  ever,  the  governor  of  the  towns  continue  to  judge,  the  bishops 
to  administer.  Has  tho  Pope  in  any  degi*ee  abated  his  infallible 
pretensions?  In  nothing.  Has  he  given  up  his  right  of  quashing 
the  sentences  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal?  Not  at  all.  Is  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  no  longer  the  reigning  minister  P  He 
reigns,  and  the  other  ministers  are  his  lackeys  rather  than  his 
ooadjutors ;  you  will  meet  them  in  the  morning  m  his  antechamber. 
la  there  a  council  of  ministers  P  Yes,  when  the  ministers  come 
to  take  the  orders  of  the  Cardinal.  Is  the  conduct  of  the  public 
finances  made  public  P  No.  Does  the  nation  vote  the  taxes,  or 
does  she  suffer  them  to  be  taken  from  her  P  Just  as  in  the  past. 
Are  the  municipal  liberties  extended?  Less  than  in  1816.  To- 
day, as  in  the  pahniest  times  of  the  Pontifical  despotism,  tho 
l^ope  is  all ;  he  has  all,  and  can  do  all ;  he  exercises,  without 
control  and  without  dieck,  a  perpetual  dictatorship." 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  Pius  IX.,  the  reigning  Pontiff, 
and  to  his  all-powerful  minister.  Cardinal  AntoneUi — "  Le  Pape 
blanc  "  and  "  Le  Pape  rouge."  Old  age,  dignity,  private  vii-tues, 
and  misfortunes  lena  a  Petitions  lustre  to  the  character  of  Pius, 
which  induces  many  to  forget  how  terribly  false  he  has  been  to 
his  duties  as  sovereign  of  the  Roman  people.  He  began  his  reign 
as  a  reformer,  and  afterwards  fled  from  and  betrayed  the  people 
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whose  aspirations  after  liberty  and  reform  he  had  himself 
encouraged.  On  two  occasions,  he  was  false  to  his  sacred  engage* 
ments ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Eome,  where  he  now  reigns  by  the 
grace  of  French  bayonets,  he  restored  the  Inquisition  whose 
destruction  had  been  decreed  by  the  Eepublicans,  and  fettered  the 
press  which  they  had  enfranchised.*  He  called  upon  Catholic 
Europe  to  come  to  his  assistance  when  deposed  by  his  oppressed 
and  mdignant  subjects,  and  thus  brought  the  Spaniards,  Neapo- 
litans, French,  and  Austrians  in  aims  against  his  countr}% 
M.  About  admits  his  exemplary  private  life,  and  his  disinterested- 
ness in  regard  to  his  own  family,  which  he  has  never  attempted 
to  enrich,  like  the  majority  of  Popes,  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  members  of  the  secret  societies  impute  to  liim  all  the  mis- 
fortunes and  bondage  of  Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Italian 
question  would  have  been  greatiy  simplified  had  there  not  been  a 
Pope  at  Bome ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  Mazzinists  against  Pius 
personally  is  to  be  condemned.  They  would  inevitably  kill  him, 
were  he  not  protected  by  French  soldiers.  That  murder  would  be 
as  unjustifiable  and  not  less  useless  than  that  of  Louis  XYI.  The 
guillotine  would  take  the  life  of  a  good  old  man ;  it  would  not 
destroy  the  evil  principle  of  the  sacerdotal  monarchy. 

But  if  M.  About  deals  tenderly  with  the  age  and  fceUeness  of 
Pius,  he  pours  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  nead  of  hi^^unscru* 
pulous  and  unpopular  nunister,  the  Cardinal-Secretary  Antonelli. 
lie  was  bom,  he  tells  us,  in  the  thieves'  quarter  of  the  Papal 
States — ^the  village  of  Sinnino— more  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
crime  than  all  Arcadia  in  the  annals  of  virtue.f  This  village 
was  the  capital  of  the  brigands,  among  whom,  in  1806,  was  bom 
Jaques  Antonelli,  now  prime  minister  of  the  Pontifical  States. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grand  seminary  of  Rome,  but  he  has 
never  taken  priest's  orders.  He  has  never  said  mass  nor  confessed 
any  one ;  nay,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  has  ever  gone  to 
confession  himself;  but  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Grc^ry 
XVI.,  which  was  more  useful  to  him  than  the  possession  of 
all  the  cardinal  virtues.  He  became  prelate,  magistrate,  prefect, 
secretary.  General  of  the  Interior,  and  Minister  of  Finance  ;  and 

*  In  thu  he  but  foUowed  the  example  of  his  predecenor,  Gregory  XVI.,  who,  in 
Ilia  evangelical  letter  of  Augnat,  1832,  affirms  that  it  is  eminently  ii\jarioDs  to  the 
Church,  and  utterly  absnrd,  that  anyone  should  assert  that  some  improvement  and 
regeneration  is  necessary  for  her  conservation  and  increase ;  and  warns  aU  such 
persons  that  the  right  of  pronouncing  upon  the  andent  rules  belongs  to  the  Pope 
alone.  In  the  same  letter,  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  thought  are  atigmatiied 
as  a  fatal  thing,  which  cannot  be  held  in  too  much  horror. 

t  For  an  interesting  account  of  Sinnino  and  of  brigandage  in  Italy,  see 
**  Leopold  Robert,  sa  Vie,  ses  (Euvres,  et  sa  Ck)rre8pondance,"  par  M.  F.  FeuUiet  dc 
Conches.    Appendix  No  V. 
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the  stupidest  finanoc-minister  in  the  Papal  States  makes  more 
moQey  m  six  months  than  all  the  brigands  of  Sinnino  in  twenty 
years.  Under  Gregory,  Antonelli  had  been  reactionary,  to  render 
himself  agreeable  to  ^at  pontiff;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Pius, 
he,  for  the  same  reason,  professed  liberal  opinions.  A  cardinal's 
hat  and  a  portfolio  were  the  rewards  of  his  new  convictions. 
What  a  lesson  for  the  inhabitants  of  Sinnino !  One  of  their 
number  driying  in  his  carriage  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  the 
soldiera  presenting  arms  instead  of  shooting  him  down !  He  soon 
obtained  boundless  influence  over  Pius,  who  had  no  secrets  from 
him»  especially  after  his  exile  at  Gaeta.  As  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  he  proposed  reforms,  which,  as  minister,  he 
postponed ;  and  no  one  was  more  active,  first  in  preparing,  and 
afterwards  in  violating,  the  Constitution  of  1848.  Since  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope,  Antonelli  has  had  the  whole  power  of  the 
State  in  his  hands,  and  he  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  Austrians,  the  chief  upholders  of  the  Pontificate  and  the 
sworn  enemies  of  Italian  liberty.  He  hinders  intercourse  between 
Pius  and  his  subjects,  shuts  his  ears  against  all  liberal  ideas,  all 
projects  of  reform,  and  clings  to  power,  careless  of  the  future, 
abusing  the  present  hour,  and  every  day  augmenting  his  fortune 
i  la  mode  de  Sinnino.  Here  is  his  portrait  sketched  by  a 
master  hand.  "In  1859,  he  is  fifty-three  years  old.  He  has 
preserved  the  appearance  of  youth.  His  person  is  strong  and 
elegant,  and  his  health  that  of  a  mountaineer.  The  breadth  of 
his  forehead,  the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  his  aquiline  nose,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  whole  appearance,  inspire  a  certain  astonishment. 
There  is  a  glance  of  intelligence  upon  that  swarthy  and  somewhat 
Moorish  >'isa£e.  But  his  heavy  iaw,  his  lone  teeth,  his  thick 
Kpe.  expreslOie  grossest  appetites.  He  >  a  ^ter  engrafted 
<m  a  savage.  When  he  assists  the  Pope  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Holy  Week,  his  disdain  and  impertinence  are  magnificent.  He 
turns  himself  from  time  to  time  towards  the  diplomatic  bench,  and 
looks  gravely  at  those  poor  ambassadors  whom  he  mocks  from 
moming  till  night :  your  admire  the  actor  who  braves  his  public. 
Bat,  when  he  stops,  in  a  drawing  room,  near  a  pretty  woman, 
when,  standing  quite  close  to  her,  he  glances  at  her  shoulders,  and 
darts  his  eyes  mto  her  bosom,  you  recognize  the  man  of  the  woods, 
and  think,  with  a  shudder,  of  post-chaises  overturned  by  the 
ade  of  the  road."  This  amicable  minister,  M.  About  tells  us,  is 
universally  detested;  his  private  character  is  profligate,  and  ho 
has  amassed  immense  wealth.  A  Koman  prince  who  had  fur- 
nished the  author  with  a  list  of  the  revenues  of  the  Roman 
nirfiility,  said  to  him,  "  You  observe  two  families  whose  wealth  is 
indicated  by  points :  it  is  infinite.   The  one  is  the  family  Torlonia, 
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the  other  the  family  Autonelli.  Both  have  made  a  fortune  in 
a  few  years,  the  first  by  speculation,  the  second  by  power." 
AntoneUi  has  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  he  has  created  counts, 
making  one  Governor  of  the  Bank,  another  Director  of  the  Mint 
de  Pi^te,  a  third  Conservator  of  Rome,  and  ^ving  to  the  fourth 
valuable  commercial  monopolies.  Besides  this,  he  has  placed  his 
cousin  Count  Dandini  at  the  head  of  the  police.  But  this  .all- 
powerM  cardinal-secretary  has  one  great  fear  and  weakness, 
unworthy  of  the  descendant  of  the  brigands  and  assassins  of 
Sinnino.  He  fears  death  exceedingly,  and  takes  assiduous  precau- 
tions against  it.  A  comparison  has  been  made  between  Antonelli 
and  Mazarin,  who,  like  nim,  was  bom  among  the  mountains  of 
Sinnino ;  and,  in  some  points,  it  hold  good.  Both  loved  money, 
had  a  wholesome  fear  of  death,  and  governed  without  scruple. 
"  However,"  says  M.  About,  "  it  would  be  injustice  to  place  them 
on  the  same  level.  The  selfish  Mazarin  dictated  to  Europe  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia  and  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees ;  ho  founded 
by  his  diplomacy  the  greatness  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  transacted 
the  affairs  of  the  French  monarchy  without,  however,  neglecting 
his  own.  Antonelli  has  made  his  fortune  by  the  injury  of  the 
nation,  the  Pope,  and  the  Church.  We  may  compare  Mazarin 
to  an  excellent  but  rascally  tailor,  who  dresses  his  customers 
well  after  having  taken  some  ells  of  cloth  for  himself;  whilst 
Antonelli  resembles  those  Jews  of  the  middle  ages  who  demo- 
lished the  Colosseum  in  order  to  take  the  iron  used  in  the  mason 
work." 

An  interesting  chapter  in  M.  About's  volume  has  for  its  title 
"  The  Government  of  the  Priests."  The  Pope,  being  a  tem- 
poral king,  naturally  chooses  his  court  and  ministers  from  among 
those  of  his  own  faith,  his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  his  own 
profession.  Hence  the  obnoxious  priestly  government  of  Rome; 
and  you  may  as  well  preach  in  the  desert  as  preach  secularization 
to  tlie  Pope.  Laymen  are  sjrstematically  postponed  to  the  clei]g}'; 
a  colonel  m  the  army  ranks  below  a  sub-deacon.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  14,576  lay  functionaries  in  the  Papal  service  in  employments 
of  all  kinds,  particularly  as  gardes-champStres.  But  they  get 
merely  the  crumbs  of  power.  All  the  mmisters,  all  the  prefects, 
all  the  ambassadors,  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  court,  and  all  the 
judges  of  the  superior  tribunals  are  ecclesiastics.  Yes,  the  Most 
Holy  Auditor,  the  Secretary  of  Brie&  and  Memorials,  the  presi- 
dents and  vice-presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  of  the 
Council  of  Finances,  the  Director-General  of  Police,  the  Director 
of  Public  Health,  and  of  the  Prisons,  the  Attomey-Greneral  of 
the  Bievenue,  the  president  and  the  sccrctai'y  of  the  Tribunal  for 
the  A8ses3ment  of  Landed  Property,  the  president  of  th«  Commis* 
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sion  of  Agriculture,  arc  all  eoolcsiastics.  The  public  education  is 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  under  the  dignified  superintendence 
of  thirteen  Cardinals.  All  the  benevolent  institutions,  all  the 
goods  of  the  poor,  are  the  patrimony  of  the  ecclesiastical  directors. 
The  Congregation  of  Cardinals  juage  of  processes  at  their  spare 
moments,  and  the  bishops  of  the  realm  are  so  many  living  tri- 
bunals. No  wonder,  then,  that  three  millions  of  laymen  find  it 
difficult  to  submit  to  a  government  so  constituted.  The  Church  is 
the  only  road  to  preferment,  and  hundreds  of  young  men  with  no 
vocation  for  it  are  constantly  forced  into  its  pale  by  the  ambition 
or  necessities  of  their  families.*  '<  An  ambitious  man  with  his 
mnojects  overthrown,"  says  M.  About,  ''  kills  himself  at  Paris ;  at 
Rome  he  marries." 

The  admirers  of  Papacy  have  often  asserted  that,  althoufi;h  it 
is  nominally  a  despotism,  it  is  so  gently  admistered  as  to  make  it 
so  only  in  name.  Wo  would  recommend  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  such  statements,  to  peruse  M.  About's  chapter  entitled 
"  Rigueurs  poKtiques."  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Sextus  v.,  who,  when  Pope,  hanged  one  of  the  Pepoli  of  Bologna 
because  he  had  given  him  a  kick,  instead  of  a  morsel  of  bread, 
when  he  was  a  mendicant  monk ;  or  even  to  those  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  the  predecessor  of  Pius,  who  granted  a  minor  a  dispensa- 
tion of  nonage  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  execute  him, — ^we 
have  only  to  look  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who  has  revived  in  our 
own  days  the  punishment  of  the  rack.  At  this  moment  there 
are  a  ^;reat  number  of  individuals  in  the  Papal  States  subjected  to 
what  IS  called  precetto;  some  of  them  are  malefisictors,  who  are 
confined  to  their  own  abodes  for  want  of  room  in  the  prisons,  and 
others  are  persons  who  have  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
Government.  In  the  little  town  of  Vilento,  numbering  14,000 
inhabitants,  there  are  200  persons  thus  placed  under  the  sur- 
veillanoe  of  the  police.  It  is  as  difficult  to  procure  a  pas^ort  as 
under  the  oppressive  riginie  of  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy.  A 
friend  of  the  author's,  rich,  active,  and  enterprising,  and  engaged 
besides  in  a  branch  of  industry  very  profitable  to  the  State,  has  for 
nine  years  in  vain  soUcited  permission  to  travel ;  while  to  those 
who  apply  for  passports  to  Piedmont,  the  reply  of  the  authorities 

•  *'No  words  can  convey  the  zeal  with  which  parents  urge  their  sons  into 
ricrieal  lifc^  as  a  profeMion  affording  nnhonnded  means  of  gaining  money.  The 
plruMgest  iDcentiTes  to  amhition  are  applied,  and  the  most  artful  representations 
Bade  to  entangle  them  in  the  net  hy  every  temptation.  If  sach  means  fail,  cruel 
pcrBecntions  are  resorted  to,  involving  bodily  and  mental  torture ;  the  young  heart 
i»  vrvog  Uy  the  basest  suggestions  to  induce  obedience,  and  if  these  engines  fail  to 
fvnad  tlie  children  to  yield,  the  parents  do  not  hesitate  to  abuse  their  authority,  by 
cxetviang  force  to  compel  them  to  the  altar." — IneidenU  in  iheLtfe  of  an  Italian 
J^eti,  by  Lnigi  Bianclu. 
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Go  there,  but  never  return ! "  The  prisons  of  the  Pontifical 
States  are  of  two  kinds,  healthy  and  unhealthy ;  in  the  latter, 
perpetual  imprisonment  does  not  last  very  long.  The  French,  on 
entering  Rome,  published  an  amnesty,  and  have  always  revised  to 
act  as  the  Pope's  poHce  or  executioners  ;*  but  it  has  been  far 
otherwise  with  the  Austrians,  who  held  the  Lotions  till  driven 
out  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  French  and  Sardinian  arms. 
On  their  side  of  the  Apennines,  martial  law  prevailed ;  the  ac* 
cused  had  no  defender,  was  judged  by  Austrian  officers,  and 
executed  by  soldiers.  In  seven  years  there  were  60  executions  at 
Ancona,  and  180  at  Bolonga.  It  was  not  i^he  Pope  who  signed 
the  sentences  ;  only  the  Austrians  brought  him  firom  time  to  time 
a  man  whom  they  had  shot,  as  a  gamekeeper  brings  to  the  pro- 
prietor a  fox  killed  in  his  woods. 

M.  About  has  already  told  us  that  you  may  cut  a  throat,  but 
you  must  not  complain  of  an  abuse  in  the  Pontifical  States ;  and 
one  of  the  darkest  shades  in  his  picture  of  Rome  is  the  impunity 
accorded  to  real  crimes.  In  projwrtion  to  their  population,  the 
Roman  States  are  more  fertile  in  crimes  than  any  country  in 
Euro^,  certainhr  a  strong  fact  against  the  temporal  ^vemment 
of  priests.  "  The  Papacy,"  says  our  author,  "  has  its  roots  in 
heaven,  and  not  on  earth.  It  is  not  the  Italians  who  demand  a 
Pope,  it  is  God  who  chooses  him,  the  Cardinals  who  name  him, 
diplomacy  which  maintains  him,  and  the  French  army  which  im- 
poses him  on  the  people.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  hLs  staff 
iorm  a  foreign  body  introduced  into  Italy  like  a  thorn  into  the 
foot  of  a  woodcutter.  The  three  millions  of  men  who  inhabit 
his  States  are  destined  by  Europe  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
court.  It  is  they  whom  we  have  given  to  the  Pope ;  it  is  not  to 
them  that  the  Pope  has  been  given."  The  first  dutv  of  the  Pope 
is  to  say  mass  at  St.  Peter's  for  the  139,000,000  of  Catholics,  the 
second  to  bear  his  triple  crown  with  di^ty  ;  and  the  quarrels  of 
his  subjects,  so  long  as  thev  attack  neither  the  Churcn  nor  the 
Government,  are  a  very  tnvial  consideration.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  we  must  examine  the  apportionment  of  punish- 
ments in  the  Pontifical  States.  The  most  unpardonable  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  the  clergy  are  those  which  offend  the  prieMs  of 
God.  Rome  punishes  ecclesiastical  sins.  The  tribunal  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  sends  a  blasphemer  to  the  galleys,  or  throws 
into  prison  the  imbecile  who  refuses  to  communicate  at  Easter. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  the  head  of  the  Church  docs  not  do  his 
duty  P    But  the  crimes  which  the  natives  commit  s^ainst  each 


*  Lnigi  Bianchi,  a  defender  of  Rome,  and  no  lover  of  the  French,  heart  teati- 
mony  to  these  facts. 
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other  affect  only  indirectly  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals.  What 
does  it  matter  to  the  successors  ox  the  Apostles,  that  the  work- 
men and  the  peasants  cut  each  others'  throats  on  Sundays  after 
vespers?  Enough  will  always  remain  to  pay  the  taxes.  The 
Homan  people  have  a  bad  habit  of  frequenting  taverns  and 
quanreling  over  their  drink;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  in  this  respect  follow  their  example.  Justice  is  slow, 
dear,  and  venal.  The  knife  cuts  short  sul  disputes.  '' Jaques 
falls,  he  is  wrong;  Nicolas  runs  off,  he  is  right.  This  Utile 
drama  is  rehearsed  more  than  four  times  a  day  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1853.  It  is  a  great 
eyil  for  tiie  ooTintry  and  ako  a  serious  danger  for  Europe.  The 
school  of  the  knife,  founded  at  Rome,  establishes  branch  schools 
in  foreign  countries.  We  have  seen  the  most  sacred  interests  of 
civilization  placed  under  the  knife,  and  all  honest  men  in  the  uni- 
verse have  6"embled,  not  excepting  the  Pope."  A  few  examples 
of  severe  and  righteous  punishment  are  all  that  are  required  to 

5ut  a  stop  to  this  flagrant  crime,  but  these  the  Papal  Government 
oes  not  choose  to  make.  The  assassins  of  the  tavern  are  not 
the  enemies  of  Government.  The  poHce,  indeed,  pursue  these 
scoundrels,  but  they  have  innumerable  means  of  escape :  if  they 
arrive  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  pursuit  is  stopped,  m  case  they 
should  faU  into  the  water  and  die  without  confession ;  if  they 
lay  hold  of  the  robe  of  a  Capuchin,  they  are  saved ;  if  they  enter 
a  church,  a  convent,  or  a  hospital,  they  are  saved ;  if  they  put 
Uieir  foot  on  an  ecclesiastical  domain,  or  the  property  of  a  clergy- 
man, they  are  saved.  The  Pope  will  not  utter  a  word  to  repress 
that  abuse  of  asylum  which  is  a  permanent  insult  to  civilization  ; 
he  preserves  it  carefully,  in  order  to  show  that  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  are  superior  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  As  with 
assassination,  so  with  theft,  brigandage,  embezzlement,  and  a 
variety  of  oiher  crimes  which  flourish  in  the  congenial  climate  of 
the  Papal  States. 

But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  this,  that  toleration  is  either 
practised  or  understood  at  Rome. 

*'  Tou'd  better  walk  aboat  begirt  with  brien, 

Instead  of  coat  and  small-clothes,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars, 
Although  yon  swore  it  only  was  in  fun ; 

They'd  hand  yon  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Fhlegethon  with  every  mother's  son, 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron's  bubble 

That  boiled  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double." 

These  lines  of  Byron  contain  the  gist  of  M.  About's  chapter 
on  Toleration,  which  well  deserves  an  attentive  perusal,  especially 
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tliat  part  of  it  narrating  the  honible  tyraimy  to  which  the  Jews 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  the  Roman  States  are  still 
subjected. 

As  might  be  expected,  public  education  is  more  neglected  in  the 
Papal  States  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  A  nation  the  most 
richly  endowed  by  the  grace  of  God  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
illiterate  by  the  will  of  the  priests.  They  find  the  development 
of  public  ignorance  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  their  Church, 
and  fayourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  State.  Elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  thinly  sprinkled  throughout  the  coimtry ; 
and  a  father  must  send  his  children  to  Piedmont  if  he  wishes 
them  to  learn  much  beyond  their  Catechism.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  other  soyereigns  of  Europe  who  strive  to 
instruct  their  subjects,  and  even  compel  them  to  receive  instruction, 
are  laymen,  married  men,  fathers  of  families,  personally  interested 
in  the  education  of  children  and  the  future  of  nations.  Not  so 
the  Pope.  He  does  not  study,  like  other  princes,  the  temporal  ad- 
vancement of  his  subjects,  and  the  results  may  be  seen  in  the 
Papal  States.  Begging  is  almost  a  national  institution.  Mendi- 
city, which  mere  mundane  sovereigns  strive  to  cure  as  a  plague,  is 
cultivated  like  a  flower  in  clerical  states.  "  One  evening,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,"  says  M.  About,  "  I  begged  along  all  the 
length  of  the  Corso.  I  was  not  disguised  as  a  mendicant ;  I  was 
dressed  as  one  is  on  a  Parisian  boiilevard.  However,  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Palace  of  Venice,  I  made  three  francs 
thirty-five  centimes.  Had  I  tried  the  same  pleasantry  in  Paris, 
I  shoidd  have  been  taken  to  the  police-office.  Tlie  Pontifical 
Government  encourages  begging  by  the  protection  of  its  agents, 
and  counsels  it  by  l^e  example  of  its  monks :  it  does  its  duty." 

Prostitution*  as  well  as  beggary  flourishes  in  Rome  and  in  all 
the  great  towns  of  the  Pontifical  States.  The  police  is  too  paternal 
to  refrise  the  consolations  of  the  flesh  to  three  millions  of  persons, 
of  whom  6000  or  6000  have  taken  the  vows  of  celibacy.  The 
Papal  Lottery  is  a  great  State  institution  at  Rome ;  and  teaches 
those  who  gamble  m  it  a  salutary  lesson.  The  winners  thank 
God  for  his  munificence,  and  the  losers  are  punished  for  having 
coveted  temporal  riches ;  a  great  profit  for  every  one,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  Government,  which  draws  2,000,000  fr'ancs  a  year 
from  it,  without  reckoning  the  satisfaction  of  duty  dischai^^. 
But,  with  all  the  patronage  accorded  to  ignorance,  and  all  the 
intolerance  shown  to  heterodoxy,  infidelity  is  not  unknown  even 

*  It  teems  a  vice  of  oUI  standing  under  the  Fapal  GoTeniinent.    Hnttcn  makes 
repeated  allusiocs  to  it  in  Ills  "  Triaa  Uomnua.*' 
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in  the  Romoa  States.*  The  priestly  yoke  presses  too  heavily  to 
make  the  people  love  the  God  of  their  masters.  ''A  lad  of 
Rinsini,"  says  M.  About,  "  who  drove  me  to  San  Marino,  has 
impressed  on  my  memory  a  terrible  sentence  which  often  recurs  to 
my  thoughts.  *  God  ? '  said  he  to  me.  *  I  well  believe  that  if 
there  is  one,  he  is  a  priest  like  the  rest.'  Friend  reader,  reflect 
im  this  blackgxiardism.  When  I  look  at  it  closely,  I  recoil  with 
terror  as  from  these  crevasses  of  Vesuvius  which  reveal  the  gulf 
beneath." 

M.  About's  17th  chapter  iS  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
foreign  occupation  of  Rome.  The  Pope  is  loved  and  venerated  in 
all  Catholic  states  except  his  own,  and  it  was  therefore  just  and 
natural  for  the  139,000,000  of  Catholics  to  lend  him  their  assist- 
ance against  the  3,000,000  of  malcontents  who  drove  him  out,  and 
to  continue  that  assistance,  unless  they  wish  to  have  the  work  of 
restoration  to  go  over  every  year.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the 
foreign  occupation.  "  We  are,"  says  the  author,  "  139,000,000 
of  Catholics  who  have  forced  upon  3,000,000  of  Italians  the 
honour  of  supporting  and  lodging  our  spiritual  chief.  If  we  did 
not  leave  in  Italy  a  respectable  army  to  overlook  the  execution  of 
our  will,  we  should  be  doing  only  the  half  of  our  duty."  Pius 
called  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  to  his  assistance  in  1848; 
Austria,  France,  and  Spain  answered  his  appeal.  The  first 
redaood  and  occupied  the  places  on  the  Adriatic,  the  second 
besieged  and  took  Rome,  the  third  did  nothing,  for  the  others 
had  left  her  nothing  to  do.  Napoleon  III.,  wo  are  told,  had 
various  and  complicated  motives  for  the  occupation  of  Rome.  He 
believed  it  necessary — ^though  perhaps  he  no  longer  does  so — ^for 
the  good  of  Europe,  and  besides,  he  wished  to  show  himself  the 
champion  of  order ;  but  he  was  also  anxious  to  reform  abuses,  and 
introdaoed  the  Code  Napoleon.  In  his  famous  letter  to  Edgar 
Kev,  of  18th  August,  1849,  which  was  truly  a  memorandum 
adtiressed  to  the  Pope,  he  promised  the  Romans,  in  exchange  for 
their  republic,  amnesty,t  secularistism,  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  a 


•  "  In  Borne,"  layi  Lnigi  Sumchi,  "  I  assert,  the  clergy  are  generally  infidels, 
I  can  bring  positive  proof  of  my  assertion ;  for  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
Cbvreb,  which  indncea  a  blind  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  her  head,  and  a 
rcapect  for  his  person,  is  not  to  be  fonnd  among  the  clergy  at  Rome ;  on  the  con- 
trary, iireligion  and  infidelity  prevail  among  them."  il^rwards  he  states,  that 
ha  fimnd  aU  his  saperiors,  whom  he  consult^  on  some  religions  difficnlties,  disbe- 
of  the  dogma  of  Papal  iniallibiHty.    ("  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  an  Itidian 


t  Eircn  the  amnesty  proclaimed  by  General  Ondinot  on  entering  Home  was  a 
I,  te  tt  ezduded  the  priests,  many  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  formation, 
flf  the  Tcpablic,  and  had  afterwards  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Bome.  (See 
•  laddents  m  the  Life  of  an  Italian  Priest") 

TOL.  IL  C 
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liberal  govemment.     Not  one  of  which  things,  according  to  M. 
About's  own  showing,  have  the  Romans  yet  received.     His  excuse 
is,  that  it  is  more   difficult  to  introduce  a  Brequet  spring  into  a 
watch  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,   than  reform  into  tibe  anti- 
quated pontifical  machine  ;  but  why  then  promise  what  could  not 
be  performed  P    It  is  a  far  more  intelligible  motive  for  the  French 
occupation  of  Rome,  to  sujppose  that  they  came  forward  when 
called  upon  by  the  Pope,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  the 
Austrians  and  prevent  them  from  acquiring,  by  the  possession  of 
the  Eternal  City,  absolute  power  over  flie  whole  Italian  peninsula. 
M.  About  contrasts  the  good  conduct  of  the  French  during  their 
occupation  of  Rome  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians  m  the 
liCgations ;  and,  though  he  probably  exaggerates  the  forbearance  of 
the  one  and  the  cruelty  of  the  others,  we  can  easily  beUeve,  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy,  that  their  base  and 
brutalizing  despotism  was  far  more  felt  by  the  Italians  of  Bologna 
and  Ancona,  than  the  comparatively  enlightened  and  progressive 
absolutism  of  the  French,  by  their  fellow  countrymen  in  Rome. 
"  However,"  he  says,  "  I  acknowledge,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
confusion,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  is  more  logical  than 
ours.     They  have  come  into  the  Papal  States  intending  to  remain 
there;   they  neglect  nothing  in  order  to  assure  their  conquest. 
They  decimate  the  population  in  order  to  make  themselves  feared. 
They  perpetuate  disorder,   in  order  that  their  presence  may  be 
always  necessary.     Disorder  and  fear  are  the  best  arms  of  the 
Austrians.     As  to  us,  here  is  what  we  have  done.    In  the  in- 
terest of  France — nothing :   in  the  interest  of  the  Pope — ^very 
little :    in  the  interest  of  the  Italian  nation — ^less  still."     He 
then  goes  on  to  say   that  the    French  have   been   constantly 
urging  reforms  upon  the  Pope  during  nine  consecutive   years, 
while  he  has  steadily  kept  on  retrograding  instead  of  advanc- 
ing."    Our  persistency  has  at  last  become  disagreeable  to  him, 
and  he  would  far  prefer  the  Austrians,  who  never  speak  of  liberty." 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  less  M.  About  tadks 
about  liberty  the  better.    Austrian  despotism  is  brutal  and  crush- 
ing, degrading  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
enlightenment;  but  the  absolutism  of  the  present  nuer  of  the 
French  nation  is  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and 
some  of  his  methods  of  maintaining  his  power  are  tnoroughly 
unscrupulous.     Has  M.  About  ever  heard  of  a  process  much  in 
favour  with  the  govemment  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  known  in 
France  as  "  Intemement  "P     As  it  may  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  briefly  explain  it.     A  doctor,  lawyer,  or  mer- 
chant—at Marseilles,  for  example — ^is  unlucky  enough  to  incur  the 
suspicion  of  the  authorities^  and  an  official  is  sent  to  him  to  inti- 
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mate  that  he  is  believed  to  be  disaffected,  and  to  request — ^that  is 
to  order — ^him  to  transfer  his  business  to  Paris  or  Bordeaux.  He 
has  no  resource  but  to  obey,  to  break  up  his  connections,  ruin  his 
business,  impoyerish  his  family.  A  man  thus  treated  is  said  to  be 
"  Intern^ ;"  and  we  were  recently  informed  by  an  accomplished 
French  writer,  that  several  thousand  Frenchmen  have  been  thus 
"  internes'*  since  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor. 

M.  About  points  out,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that,  as  the  Papal 
government  at  present  subsists,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  have  good 
soldiers.     The  officers  have  no  recognized  rank,  no  position  in  the 
state,  as  in  other  European  countries ;  besides  wnich,  they  are 
badly  paid,  and  the  meanest  member  of  the  clerical  caste  ranks 
above  them.     The  tkree  closing  chapters  are  occupied  by  the 
consideration  of  material  interesite,  finance,  and  the  author's  con- 
dosions  upon  the  Roman  Question.     Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  are  the  three  great  sources  of  the  wealth  of  states — 
the  three  things  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  every  wise  govern- 
ment :  they  are  all  neglected  by  that  of  Kome.     The  capital  itself 
is  the  least  commerdd  and  the  least  manufacturing  to\i^n  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  and  its  environs  resemble  a  desert.     Manufac- 
tures are  everywhere  checked  by  the  number  of  privileged  mono- 
polists, and  commerce  by  the  want  of  good  roads,  and  the  consequent 
cost  of  the  transport  of  merchandize.     The  monks  resist  a  railway 
parsing  through  their  property  as  they  would  the  devil  himself, 
and  the  budget  of  public  works  is  wasted  on  the  building  and 
repair  of  churches  and  basilicas,  of  which  there  are  already  more 
than  enough.     One  recently  constructed  on  the  road  to  Ostia  has  • 
cost   12,000,000  of  francs,  and  is  still  only  half  finished.     The 
enormous  taxes  discourage  agriculture.     According  to  an  able 
writer,*  the  rural  properties  in  the  commune  of  Bologna  pay  160 
francs  of  taxation  upon  every  100  francs  of  rent.     The  Govern- 
ment is  not  content  with  absorbing  the  revenue,  it  also  encroaches 
on  the  capital,  of  its  subjects.     In  1865,  when  the  vines  every- 
where failed,  the  lay  sovereigns  of  Europe  universally  exerted 
themselves  to  assist  the  unfortunate  proprietors,  whereas  Cardinal 
Antonelli  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
vines  of  1,862,500  francs.     He  and  his  infallible  master  forgot 
that  saying  of  a  Roman  emperor,  "  The  good  shepherd  ought  to 
shear  his  sheep,  and  not  to  flay  them."     Our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  culture  and  improvement  of 
the  Campagna,  which  M.  About  thinks,  by  a  proper  application 
and  encouragement  of  industry,  might  not  only  oe  gradually  freed 
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from  malaria,  but  also  be  made  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
state ;  of  this,  however,  he  has  no  hopes,  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Papal  government.  "  It  suffices  to  say,"  he  tells  us,  "  that  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope  will  be  as  rich  and  as  happy  as  any  people  in 
Europe,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  no  longer  governed  by  a  pope." 
On  tne  subject  of  the  Pontifical  finances,  M.  About  furnishes  us 
with  some  curious  and  startling  details.  A  budget  of  70,000,000 
is  levied  annually  upon  3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  heaviest  burden  of  taxation  falls  upon  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  class — ^the  small  proprietors.  The  province 
of  Bologna  is  the  most  heavily  taxed.  It  contains  a  population  of 
370,107  persons,  and  yet  its  proprietors  pay  60,000  francs  a  year 
more  to  the  Pope  than  those  of  the  populous  mnd  wealthy  province 
of  Milan  pay  to  the  Austrian  government.  The  public  burdens 
are  more  insupportable  under  the  present  Pope  than  they  have 
ever  yet  been.  The  taxes  of  the  province  of  Bologna  have  been 
more  than  doubled  between  1846  and  1858.  The  cost  of  col- 
lection, too,  is  enormous.  In  England  it  is  8  per  cent. ;  in  France, 
14 ;  in  Piedmont,  16 ;  while  in  the  Pontifical  States  it  reaches  the 
enormous  proportion  of  31  per  cent.  !  Twenty-five  millions  of  the 
revenue  go  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  large  and  constantly-increasing 
national  debt;  10,000,000  are  swallowed  upby  the  army;  3,000,000 
are  devoted  to  the  repair  and  construction  of  prisons ;  2,000,000 
to  the  administration  of  justice;  2,500,000  to  public  works; 
1,500,000  to  the  encouragement  of  idleness  and  mendicity  in 
Rome !  while  only  400,000  are  devoted  to  public  instruction  ! 

We  now  come  to  M.  About's  conclusion.  If  we  approve  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  he  tells  us,  we  must  praise 
everything,  even  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Antonelli.  If  the 
enormities  of  the  Papal  Government  revolt  us,  it  is  against  the 
ecclesiastical  monarchy  that  we  must  arise.  He  considers,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  hope  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  of 
carrying  out  the  grand  remedy — ^the  total  abolition  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope ;  and  we  must  look  to  some  more  limited  plan 
of  reform.  In  1814,  Count  Aldini,  in  1831,  Rossi,  and  in  1855, 
Count  de  Cavour — ^believing  it  imposvsible  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  in  the  kingaom  abandoned  to  him — ^proposed  to 
Europe  to  remedy  the  evil  by  reducing  the  extent  of  the  States 
of  the  Church.  The  following  remarks  from  M.  About  upon 
this  proposal  conclude  his  suggestive  and  brilliant  volume. 
"  Nothing  is  more  just,  more  natural,  and  more  easy,  than  to 
liberate  the  Adriatic  provinces,  and  to  inclose  the  Papal  despotism 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Apennines.  1  have  shown 
you  that  the  towns  of  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Rimini,  Ancona, 
are  the  most  important  of  the  Papal  yoke,  and  the  most  worthy 
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of  liberty :  set  them  free.  To  eflFect  this  miracle,  it  needs  but  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  and  the  eagle  quill  which  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  is  still  cut.  There  would  remain  to  the  Pope  1,000,000  of 
subjects  and  3,000,000  of  acres ;  the  whole  uncultivated  enough, 
I  confess :  but  perhaps  the  diminution  of  his  revenue  would 
force  him  to  administer  his  possessions  better,  and  to  turn  his 
resources  to  better  profit.  He  would  do  one  of  two  things :  either 
he  would  follow  in  tiie  path  of  good  governments,  and  the  condition 
of  his  subjects  would  become  supportable ;  or  he  would  harden 
himself  in  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  Mediterranean 
provinces  would  claim  independence  in  their  turn.  At  the  worst, 
and  to  conclude,  the  Pope  would  always  preserve  the  City  of 
Rome,  his  palaces,  his  temples,  his  cardinals,  his  prelates,  his 
priests,  his  monks,  his  princes  and  his  lackeys.  Europe  would 
aliment  this  little  colony.  Rome,  surrounded  by  the  respect  of 
the  universe  as  by  a  wall  of  China,  would  be,  so  to  speak,  a 
foreign  body  in  the  midst  of  free  and  living  Italy,  which  would 
suffer  from  it  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  veteran  suffers  from  a 
ball  forgotten  by  the  surgeon.  But  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals — 
will  they  easily  resign  themselves  to  be  only  ministers  of  religion  ? 
Will  they  readily  renounce  their  pohtical  influence  P  Will  they 
one  day  lose  the  habit  of  interfering  in  our  aflairs,  of  arming 
princes  against  one  another,  and  of  quietly  exciting  subjects  to 
rebel  against  their  sovereigns?  I  doubt  it.  But  princes  also 
will  use  the  rights  of  lawful  defence.  They  will  read  history. 
They  will  see  that  the  strong  governments  have  been  those  who 
have  kept  religion  within  its  proper  sphere ;  that  the  Roman  senate 
did  not  accord  to  Carthaginian  priests  the  pri\alege  of  preaching  in 
Italy;  that  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
are  the  heads  of  the  English  and  Russian  Churches,  and  that  Paris 
ought  legally  to  be  the  sovereign  metropolis  of  the  Churches  of 
France." 
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III. 

THE    STEREOSCOPE. 

There  is  probably  no  instance  in  the  history  of  invention  of  an 
art  having  reached  so  rapidly  a  high  state  of  development  as  that 
afforded  by  the  progress  of  photography.  The  probability  is  that 
of  those  who  may  chance  to  read  tnese  lines,  by  fiir  the  greater 
number,  if  they  do  not  recollect  the  first  announcement  that 
pictures  could  be  drawn  by  light,  remember  perfectly  well  when 
photography  teas  not  If  photography  could  be  extinguished  now, 
not  only  would  a  great  number  of  mgenious  ladies  and  gentlemen 
be  sadly  inconvemenced  for  lack  of  occupation,  but  hundreds  of 
persons  would  be  reduced  from  affluence  to  distress,  while  the 
number  of  those  who  would  be  made  beggars,  by  the  loss  of 
employment  to  highly-skilled  workmen,  must  be  counted  by  tens 
of  thousands.  Few  persons,  not  actually  behind  the  scenes,  have 
any  idea  of  the  amount  of  trade  now  done  in  this  country — ^and 
rapidly  increasing — ^in   photographic  apparatus,   chemicals,   and 

f  reductions.  We  could  name  half  a  dozen  large  print  shops  in 
iondon  which  have  now  practically  ceased  to  deal  in  anything 
but  photographic  pictures.  The  business  done  in  the  manufacture 
of  collodion,  nitrate  of  silver,  cyanide  of  potassium,  h}^sulphite  of 
soda,  and  other  chemicals  indispensable  to  the  photographer,  is 
literally  enormous.  The  demand  for  alcohol  has  increased  so 
much  as  to  have  introduced  positively  a  new  element  of  complaint 
into  the  objections  urged  against  lie  heavy  tax  to  which  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  is  subjected.  In  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
a  new  branch  of  mdustry  has  been  created.  The  qualities  required 
by  the  photographer  are  very  special,  and  the  business  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  leading  houses ;  but  the  demand 
upon  them  is  immense,  and  has  called  for  the  erection  of  new 
glass-houses,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  entirely  new  departments  to  attend  to  this  class  of  business 
only.  The  manufacture  of  lenses  has  been  similarly  stimulated, 
and  the  demand  for  fine  cabinet-work  is  so  pressing,  that  probably 
half  as  many  more  cabinet-makers  than  at  present  exist  could  be 
taken  on  without  inconvenience.  It  may  readily  be  conceived, 
therefore,  that  the  nimiber  of  persons  dabbling  or  seriously 
engaged  in  photography  must  be  prodigious,  and  yet  the  art, 
as  of  general  application,  is  scarcely  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 

If  we  compare  the  first  rudimentar}'  productions  of  the  Talbo- 
type  or  Daguerreotye  processes — ^the  wrinkled  brows,  huge  mouths, 
fixed  and  aching  eyes,  distorted  features  and  general  ugliness  of 
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the  earlier  portraits — ^with  the  exquisite  results  of  the  best  photo- 
graphic  arnsts  of  the  present  day,  the  progress  of  the  art  will 
appear  not  less  remarkable.  Every  one  remembers  how  he  used 
to  look  at  a  "likeness"  (comparatively  so  called),  taken  by  a 
da^erreot3rper  of  fifteen  years  ago — ^how  he  had  to  turn  it  and 
twist  it  about,  to  walk  about  the  room  and  "  dodge  "  the  light 
before  he  could  see  anything  at  all,  and  then  how  sorry  he  was 
that  he  could  see  anythinfi:.  No  wonder  that  younir  ladies  were 
loth  to  give  their  por^te  to  their  admire^  or  ^t  ladies  of  a 
certain  age  refused  to  give  them  to  anyone.  The  only  consolation 
one  had  was  to  think  that  in  all  probability  they  would  fade  away 
and  be  entirely  obliterated  in  a  very  short  time.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  lack  of  villainous  photographs  at  the  present  day ;  we 
have  only  to  walk  down  any  of  the  main  thoroughfares  in  London 
to  find  a  photographer  established  in  the  house  in  the  street  that 
no  one  else  mil  take — ^the  house  which  has  been  for  years  in 
Chancery,  or  of  which  the  last  tenant  murdered  his  wife  and 
children  and  then  cut  his  own  throat, — ^who  will  do  his  best  to 
re-enact,  in  respect  of  "  the  human  face  divine,"  atrocities  that  are 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  horrors  of  Chancery,  or  by  the  brutality 
of  a  wife-slayer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  something  like  absolute 
perfection  in  portraits  is  certainly  attained  by  the  highest  class  of 
photographic  artists.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  particularize  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  photographic  portraits  to  be  seen  in 
London,  we  should  point  to  those  exhibited  m  the  windows  of  the 
Illustrated  News  of  the  World,  and  from  which  the  remarkable 
series  of  engraved  "likenesses  published  with  that  newspaper  have 
been  taken.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  photographs  nave  been 
laboriously  stippled  up  by  excellent  artists ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  without  me  aid  of  photography  any  approach  to  the  correct- 
ness of  outline,  feature,  and  proportions  here  attained  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible. 

The  conti^ast  oetween  the  earlier  and  the  later  achievements  of 
photography  is  not  more  marked  in  the  department  of  portraiture 
than  of  landscape.  We  never  hear  now,  except  from  some 
artistic  obstructivey  the  vehement  tirades  against  landscape  pho- 
tography which  used  to  be  indulged  in  by  every  one  who  had,  or 
wished  to  think  he  had,  artistic  taste  and  knowledge,  and  for 
which  the  most  ardent  defender  of  photographv  could  not  but 
admit  that  there  was  too  much  foundation  in  fact.  The  harsh 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  the  ugly  brick-dust  tint,  the  blurred 
foliage,  the  hazy  distance,  and  the  absence  of  aerial  perspective  of 
the  earUer  light-pictures,  are  rapidly  disappearing  with  the  use  of 
better  lenses,  apparatus,  new  processes,  ana  immensely  more  sen- 
^tive  chemical  surfaces,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  eye,  to  which 
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photography  is  gradually  educating  all  classes  of  the  public,  ha5 
Dogun  to  react  upon  the  region  of  art,  in  the  old  restricted  sense 
of  the  term,  and  has  extoited  from  the  painter  largely  increased 
fidelity  to  nature.  Even  the  fleeting  shapes  and  changeful  aspects 
of  the  clouds  are  now  compelled  to  register  themselves  on  the 
deHcately  sensitive  medium  employed  by  the  photographer,  and 
the  artist  may  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  at  his  leisure  their 
most  transient  phases,  such  as  he  could  never  hope  to  obtain  by 
any  other  means. 

There  was  a  higher  triumph  stiQ  to  be  achieved,  however,  by 
the  united  aid  of  photography  and  optical  discovery ;  namely,  the 
reproducing,  by  means  of  pictorial  representations,  the  soUdify  and 
perspective  of  nature.  Thoae  faithful  witnesses,  the  eyes,  not- 
withstanding their  accuracy,  sometimes  play  us  Strang  tncks.  If 
we  shut  one  eye  and  look  at  a  scene  in  nature  with  which  we 
are  not  previously  familiar,  however  accurate  may  be  our  general 
capacity  for  estimating  distances,  we  shall  be  sorely  puzzled.  We 
shall  &d  ourselves  quite  at  a  loss  to  teU  how  far  off  a  given 
object  may  be,  or  whether  it  is  separated  fit)m  the  next  object 
behind  it  by  a  score  of  yards  or  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  the 
general  effect  is  an  approach  to  seeiug  the  landscape  as  a  flat 
picture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  do  justice  to  the  work 
of  an  artist,  what  do  we  do?  We  shut  one  eye,  roll  up  our 
catalogue  into  a  tube,  gaze  through  it  on  Jones's  picture,  and 
declare  that  it  stands  out  with  all  the  relief  of  nature.  A  satyr, 
in  whom  the  philosophical  instinct  was  sufficientiy  developed  to 
enable  him  to  take  cognizance  of  such  matters,  but  who  aid  not 
fathom  the  mystery,  would  certainly  turn  us  out  of  doors  as  being 
guilty  of  a  far  more  grievous  inconsistency  than  the  unhappy 
traveller  who  breathed  upon  his  hands  to  warm  them,  and  blew 
upon  his  porridge  to  cool  it.  (Jive  us,  however,  a  stereoscopic 
picture  to  look  at,  and  we  instantiy  avail  ourselves  of  our  rail 
allowance  of  eyes,  being  fully  aware  that  with  one  only  we  shall 
get  little  if  any  effect  of  relief 

The  fact  is,  that  when  we  do  what  we  ordinarily  call  seeing  a 
landscape,  or  a  picture,  or  an  object  of  any  kind,  we  perform  a 
compound  operation.  By  the  marvelous  mechanism  of  the  eye,  a 
picture  is  formed  upon  the  retina ;  but  that  is  not  enough.  Look 
into  the  eye  of  a  baby  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  old ;  the  picture 
is  as  perfect,  and  the  organ  as  faithfully  receives  and  reconls  the 
visual  image,  as  in  the  case  of  a  full-grown  man :  but  the  child 
has  no  notion  of  relative  distances ;  he  will  put  his  hand  beyond 
the  object  he  wants  to  grasp,  will  seriously  attempt  to  lay  hold  of 
the  moon,  and,  could  he  take  in  the  idea,  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  green  cheese  of  which  it  was  made  was 
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perfectly  available  for  the  supply  of  his  own  wants.  The  process 
by  which  he  learns  to  discriminate  between  objects  at  different 
distances  is  very  long  and  very  slow;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  regular 
process  of  education,  greatly  aided  by  the  sense  of  touch,  which  is 
constantly  exercised  to  tell  the  child  what  certain  combinations  of 
outlines  and  shadings  pictured  on  the  retina  really  mean.  The 
maxL  performs  at  once — ^and  apparently,  but  only  in  appearance — 
as  one,  two  distinct  operations.  He  receives  the  visual  image,  and 
firom  the  results  of  long  experience  and  training,  interprets,  at  once 
and  correctly,  what  the  visual  image  means.  That  this  is  so,  needs 
scarcely  more  proof  than  the  difficulty  experienced  by  every  man 
when  placed  amongst  scenery  of  a  different  kind  to  that  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed,  in  forming  any  tolerably  accurate  estimate 
of  distances.  Landsmen  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  water  is 
very  deceptive  as  to  distance ;  the  sailor  does  not  think  so.  "We 
can  testify  from  ample  experience  that  it  takes  a  long  apprentice- 
ship to  the  ice- world  to  enable  the  most  accurate  observers  to 
judge  whether  a  particular  point  for  which  they  are  making  will 
be  reached  in  half  an  hour,  or  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Of  course, 
where  the  size  of  the  distant  object  is  already  accurately  conceived 
by  antecedent  knowledge  or  experience,  or  where  the  indistinct- 
ness of  its  outline  is  such  as  experience  also  tells  us  indicates  a 
considerable  distance,  the  difficulty  is  much  diminished ;  but  in  a 
clear  transparent  atmosphere,  where  even  distant  objects,  are 
sharply  defined,  and  in  scenes  where  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
beforehand  the  actual  size  of  the  objects  we  behold, — or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  are  imable  to  reduce  them  to  comparison  with 
some  standard  present,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  the  mind — 
we  lose  the  benefit  of  previous  education,  and  soon  find  out  that 
the  eye  will  not  serve  us,  without  the  help  of  the  mind,  any  more 
than  the  mind  without  the  help  of  the  eye. 

Now,  in  forming  the  conception  of  soHdity  and  of  relative  dis- 
tances, the  mind  depends  in  great  measure  upon  a  source  of  infor- 
mation upon  which  we  have  not  yet  touched — ^namely,  upon  the 
difference  between  the  picture  thrown  on  the  retina  of  the  right 
eye  and  that  thrown  on  the  left.  A  volume  of  Macaulay's 
"  Essays,"  closely  bound,  with  a  rounded  back,  stands  on  the  table 
before  us ;  closing  the  right  eye,  we  see  with  the  left  "  M,"  of 
Macaulay,  plain  enough  on  its  back ;  it  happens  so  to  stand,  that 
if  we  close  the  left  eye  and  look  at  it  with  the  right  eye  only,  we 
can  barely  see  one  stroke  of  the  "  M."  It  is  quite  clear,  there- 
fore, that  we  do  really  see  with  the  two  eyes  two  distinct  pictures, 
that  given  by  each  eye  embracing  rather  more  in  one  direction 
and  rather  less  in  the  other,  than  the  image  rendered  by  its  fellow. 
We  depend — in  a  very  great  degree  with  some  objects,  in  a  lesser 
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degree  with  all — on  the  combination  of  these  two  images  for  our 
notions  of  the  actual  forms  and  relative  distances  of  thmgs.  Take 
the  pen  with  which  you  are  writing,  away  from  the  paper :  shield 
it  from  the  light  so  that  no  tell-tale  shadow  is  cast  by  it — ^shut  one 
eye,  and  we  defy  you  to  say  whether  the  pen  is  an  inch  or  a  line 
from  the  paper.  A  lamp  stands  upon  a  side-table  as  we  write, 
with  a  glass  globe  encirchng  its  chimney.  It  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance— ^not  exactly  a  "  friend  of  forty  years  "  perhaps — ^but  still 
very  familiar,  and  we  have  a  pretty  accurate  mental  impression 
of  its  portly  aspect  to  fall  back  upon  ;  but  as  we  place  it  in  a  light 
falling  upon  its  surface  with  tolerable  uniformity,  and  look  at  it 
with  one  eye  through  a  roll  of  paper  just  narrow  enough  to  shut 
out  its  bounding  line,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  say,  upon  the 
view,  whether  the  surface  is  roimd  or  flat :  but  give  us  the  other 
eye  to  help  us,  and  we  instantly  recognize  its  ixue  form.  Now 
is  it,  that  when  we  want  to  admire  the  magnificent  perspective 
and  relief  of  Jones's  work,  we  industriously  shut  one  eye,  and 
confine  our  gaze  to  the  canvas  itself,  apart  from  the  frame  P  It 
is  because  it  suits  us  voluntarily  to  abandon  one  source  of  infor- 
mation, which  would  be  sure  to  tell  us  with  too  unsparing  fidelity 
that  it  was  only  a  flat  surface  after  all ;  so  we  give  the  go-by  to 
this  inconveniently  truthful  monitor,  and  look  at  the  great  artist's 
work  with  one  eye  only.  The  imagination  is  now  free  from  the 
trammels  of  too  much  knowledge,  and  the  mind  transports  us, 
with  more  or  less  facility,  to  the  scene  the  painter  has  rendered, 
without  the  risk  of  being  called  back  again  by  the  matter-of-fact 
appeal  made  to  us  by  the  second  eye.  It  is  from  the  same  desire 
to  prevent  interference  with  the  play  of  imagination  that  we  so 
carefully  exclude  the  frame.  Though  the  scene  be  one  of  oriental 
richness,  the  idea  we  wish  to  cherish  would  be  sadly  discomposed 
by  our  being  called  upon  to  fancy  also  that  the  sparkling  streams 
and  the  orange  groves,  beneath  which  the  enamoured  damsel  is 
disconsolately  brooding  over  her  soft  sorrows,  were  really  set  in 
a  gorgeous  frame  of  gilded  oak  or  plaster  of  Paris.  With  the 
stereoscope,  on  the  other  hand,  we  endeavour  to  reproduce,  in 
some  degree,  the  conditions  under  which  we  behold  the  scenes  of 
nature ;  and  we  present  to  each  eye  a  diflerent  picture.  The 
right  eye  looks  at  the  picture  taken  with  the  camera  planted  at 
one  spot,  the  left  eye  at  the  picture  taken  with  the  camera  shifted 
to  the  left  of  its  former  position.  Thus  an  approach  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  actual  vision  of  the  scene  represented  is  secured ; 
the  mind  is  required,  as  in  looking  as  the  actual  object,  to  combine 
two  diflerent  pictures,  and  it  has  far  less  difficulfy  in  arriving  at 
the  conception  of  the  solidity  and  of  the  diflering  distances  of  the 
objects  portrayed.     Now,  when  we  gain  our  conceptions  of  the 
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true  character  of  a  distant  scene  by  the  use  of  the  eyes  merely, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  between  the  two  pictures  formed 
upon  the  two  eyes  respectively  must  be  very  small  indeed.  The 
parallax  of  an  object  two  miles  off,  seen  first  at  one  place  and 
then  at  another,  no  farther  from  it  than  one  eye  is  from  its  fellow, 
must  be  minute  indeed.  It  is  a  proof  of  how  admirable  is  the 
optical  mechanism  of  the  eye,  that  it  is  in  general  quite  sufficient 
to  give  us  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  character  of  the  scenery  we 
are  looking  at ;  but  we  are  apt,  not  unfrequently,  to  be  deceived — 
and  deceived  very  much — as  to  the  amount  of  relief  possessed  by  a 
distant  object.  A  recess  on  a  distant  glacier,  which  we  imagine  to 
be  trifling,  often  turns  out  to  be  a  deep  inlet  in  the  mountain 
chain.  If  we  go  still  further  off,  we  are  quite  misled  by  the  eyes. 
The  fiill  moon  might  well  be  the  "  glorious  silver  shield  "  to  which 
one  of  our  sweetest  poets  compares  it,  for  all  the  imaided  sight  can 
tell  us :  and  this  bewilderment  becomes  the  greater  in  proportion 
to  our  want  of  previous  and  independent  knowledge  of  the  objects 
we  are  looking  at.  We  need  two  sensibly  different  pictures  to 
give  us  the  true  conception  of  solidity,  rotundity,  or  relative 
distance.  Hence  it  is  uiat  the  photographer,  in  order  to  render 
the  illusion  more  perfect,  is  in  the  habit  of  separating  the  two 
positions  of  his  camera  by  a  larger  space  than  that  between  the 
two  eyes.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  share  the  mind  has  in 
forming  the  conception  of  the  object  looked  at,  that,  to  a  certain 
limited  extent,  it  corrects  this  anomaly ;  and  if  the  two  positions 
of  the  camera  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  tunes  the  distance  of 
the  eyes  from  one  another,  no  distortion,  or  no  appreciable  dis- 
tortion, ensues,  even  with  near  objects.  The  process,  however,  is 
often  carried  too  far :  people  are  fond  of  seeing  the  effect  of 
"startling  rehef ;"  but  the  relief  is  often  much  greater  than  in 
nature.  A  spherical  ball  is  drawn  out  into  an  egg-shaped  solid, 
with  the  one  end  pointed  towards  the  spectator,  and  points  of  the 
picture  at  different  distances  from  the  eye  are  thrown  farther  apart 
than  they  should  be.  The  effect  upon  the  human  face  and  figure 
is  very  curious,  and  very  unpleasant,  and  great  bad  taste  is  some- 
times shown,  in  this  respect,  in  stereoscopic  portraiture.  With 
distant  objects,  however,  we  may  often,  by  the  aid  of  the  stereo- 
scope, get  a  much  corrector  notion  of  their  true  relative  positions 
thaji  we  can  by  the  unassisted  eyes.  Some  of  the  best  stereo- 
scopic pictures  of  distant  Alpine  scenes  are  marvelously  successftd 
in  bringing  home  to  the  mind  the  true  amount  of  relief  and  inden- 
tation of  the  mountain  ranges  and  recesses  they  represent ;  and 
we  may  get  in  this  way  very  accurate  information  as  to  the 
character  of  scenery  we  can  never  hope  to  reach.  In  the  case  of 
a  distant  mountain  view,  the  two  positions  of  the  camera  would 
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be  many  feet  apart ;  but  when  we  come  to  multiply  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  tne  figures  which  express  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  us,  how  are  we  to  get  sufficient  distance  between  the  two 
stations  of  our  camera,  to  give  us  the  requisite  sensible  difference 
between  the  pictures  received  by  the  two  eyes  ?  If  we  wish,  for 
instance,  to  t^t  by  stereoscopy  the  actual  figure  of  the  moon,  how 
are  we  to  get  sufficient  j^ara//^  / 

Probably  few  persons  of  the  thousands  who  have  seen  the 
beautiful  stereoscopic  portraits  of  the  moon  now  to  be  had  in 
London,  and  who  have  marveled  at  her  imwonted  aspect,  appear- 
ing no  longer  as  the  "silver  shield,"  but  in  all  the  fall-blown 
dignity  of  her  true  sphericity,  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
mechanical  contrivance  and  astronomical  knowledge  involved  in 
this  remarkable  performance.  To  get  a  photograph  of  the  moon 
at  all  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  might  be  supposed.  The  pho- 
tographic action  of  moonlight  is  so  feeble,  that  despite  all  the 
improvements  brought  to  bear  by  recent  research  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  films  sensitive  to  light,  an  exposure  of  hours  would  be 
needed,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  produce  any  appreciable 
result.  But  the  moon  is  moving  quickly  through  the  skies,  and 
anything  beyond  a  momentary  exposure,  if  it  produced  any  effect 
at  all,  would  give  a  blurred  outlme  and  a  hazy  picture.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  call  in  aid  the  complicated  machinery 
already  existing  in  observatories,  by  which  the  telescope  is  made 
to  follow  the  motions  of  the  heaveiJy  bodies,  so  that  the  moon  or 
other  heavenly  body  being  once  got  into  the  centre  of  its  field, 
it  remains  in  the  centre  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  A  very 
large  telescope  will,  of  course,  concentrate  and  condense  very 
much  the  lignt  of  the  moon,  and  it  has  been  found  possible,  with 
the  powerful  instruments  of  our  best  observatories,  actually  to 
obtam  a  photograph  of  the  moon  on  a  prepared  glass  plate  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece  in  eighteen  or  nineteen  seconds  !  But 
the  stereoscopic  difficulty  still  remains — ^viz :  how  to  obtain  two 
sensibly  different  pictures  of  the  moon,  which,  as  ever}'one  knows, 
has  the  same  siae  always  turned  to  us.  Hero  the  astronomer 
caUs  in  aid  the  facts  that  the  rotation  of  the  moon  on  its  axis  is 
not  absolutely  uniform;  so  that  it  is  not  absolutely  the  same 
portion  of  the  moon  that  is  always  turned  to  us.  If  a  line  were 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  our  globe  to  the  centre  of  the  moon, 
the  combination  of  the  irregularities  of  the  moon's  motion  and 
our  motion  gives  the  appearance  of  a  slight  oscillatory  movement 
towards  one  side  or  tne  other  side  of  this  line ;  thus  bringing 
under  our  eyes  a  little  more  now  of  the  eastern,  now  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  Another  motion,  in  virtue  of  which  the  axis 
of  the  moon  sways  a  little  from  side  to  side,  causes  a  similar 
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slight  change  in  the  portions  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres visible  from  time  to  time.  Now  all  these  little  eccentri- 
cities are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  astronomer,  and  are  calculated 
and  laid  down  beforehand  with  the  utmost  nicety  and  precision. 
All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  select  two  periods  when  the 
moon  is  equally  near  to  the  full  or  to  the  new,  and  when  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  difference  between  the  portions  exposed  to 
view,  and  to  take  one  half  of  the  compound  stereoscopic  picture 
on  each  occasion.  The  result  has  proved  as  remarkable  as  the 
steps  which  lead  to  it  are  compUcated  and  deHcate.  Not  merely 
has  the  rotundity  of  the  moon  been  brought  out  as  a  matter  of 
ocular  demonstration,  but  the  irregular  character  of  its  surface ; 
its  lofty  mountains  and  deep  volcanic  craters  have  been  so  gra- 
phically rendered,  as  probably  to  dispose  of  all  future  controversy 
as  to  their  nasture. 

It  is  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Professor  Wheatstone 
that  this  beautiful  and  remarkable  discovery  is  due.  The  conve- 
nient instrument  now  in  common  use  is  not  the  original  apphcation 
of  the  principle,  but  even  the  ordinary  stereoscope  was,  we  beheve, 
first  constructed  by  the  same  distinguished  man.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  experiments  were  almost  all  made  with  diagrams, 
consisting  of  the  outlines  of  soUd  figures  as  seen  from  different 
points  of  \'iew ;  and  some  results  were  obtained  illustrating  curi- 
ously the  great  part  taken  by  the  mbidy  as  distinguished  fi'om  the 
mere  faculty  of  vision,  in  producing  the  effects  in  question.  Some 
of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  stereoscopy  supply  additional 
evidence  in  support  of  the  same  proposition.  It  has  been  shown 
that  if  a  page  of  print  be  taken,  and  the  type  be  sKghtly  altered, 
so  as  to  throw  a  letter  or  a  word  here  and  there  out  of  place,  by 
moving  it  a  little  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  its  former  position, 
and  a  page  be  struck  off  from  the  altered  type,  and  the  two  then 
placed  side  by  side  in  an  ordinary  stereoscope,  the  words  or  letters 
which  have  been  displaced  in  the  second  page  start  instantly  into 
high  relief.  It  is  obvious  here  that  the  eflfect  is  a  mental  one,  and 
that  the  simple  fact  of  the  letters  occupying  places  shghtly  different 
in  the  two  pages  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  reKef,  for  which 
there  is  no  foundation  in  fact.     It  has  been  suggested  that  this 

fhenomenon  will  supply  a  means  of  detecting  forged  bank-notes. 
f  a  forged  note  and  a  genuine  one  of  the  same  date  be  placed  side 
by  side  in  the  stereoscope,  the  eye  will  instantly  detect  the  mis- 
placement of  a  single  stroke,  or  a  single  water-mark,  by  the  relief 
into  which  it  will  be  thrown.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  methods  now 
available  be  used,  and  the  plate  be  engraved  by  photography,  the 
test  may  fail,  so  far  as  the  engraved  matter  of  the  note  is  con* 
cemed ;  but  as  the  water-markis  cannot  be  introduced  by  photo* 
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graphic  agency  into  the  substance  of  the  paper,  any  deviation  in 
this  respect  from  the  pattern  of  the  genuine  note  will  probably  be 
apparent. 

what  wonders  photography  in  general,  or  steriH)scopy  in  parti- 
cular, may  yet  be  acstined  to  acliieve,  it  would  be  rash  to  pnnlict ; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  considering  the  short  jK^riod 
over  which  the  histor}'  of  the  art  as  yet  extends,  and  the  numlnT 
of  skilful  and  ingenious  minds  now  engaged  in  ])hot<)gntphic 
researches,  the  best  productions  of  the  present  day  will  lie  com- 
pletely thrown  into  tne  shade  by  those  of  future  years.  If  photo- 
graphy should  ever  succeed  in  the  difficult  task  of  eoj>yiiig  the 
colours,  as  well  as  of  recording  the  differing  amount^  of  clieinical 
light  and  shade,  of  nature,  tlie  fancy  may  safely  run  riot  without 
the  slightest  danger  of  exaggerating  the  beautv  of  the  n^sults  we 
may  hwk  for.  Nor  will  the  pnispcK't  appi^ar  hopt»le*<s,  when  we 
remember  that  one  French  chemist  *  has  alreadv  succetMled  in 
obtuininff,  bv  photographic  means,  all  the  colours  of  the  spt»ctnmi, 
though  ne  has  failed  in  rendering  them  ])ermanent ;  and  that 
another.t  if  he  has  not  actually  done  that  by  which  the  satirist 
meant  to  suggi^t  the  highest  pitch  of  chimerical  insanity,  and 
oxtracttxi  suubi^ams  from  cucumbers,  has  at  all  events  shown  as 
how  to  hotfie  up  Hght  in  any  ccmvenient  receptacle, — and,  for  aught 
wo  know,  it  might  perfectly  well  be  storLHl  in  a  hollow  cucumbt^r — 
and  bring  it  out  fresh  and  fit  for  use  whenever  occasion  uuiy 
require. 


*  M.  Becquerel. 
t  M.  Nidpoe  de  St.  Victor. 
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IV. 

HUMAN  CALORIC. 

Wk  must  be  plain  with  our  readers.  It  will  not  do  to  mince 
matters  where  questions  of  science  are  concerned.  Dainty  people 
will,  no  doubt,  object  to  the  proposition  we  are  about  to  advance. 
NcTertheless,  we  persist.  Fearless  of  the  consequences — ^utterly 
unawed  by  the  hisses  which  we  know  will  ensue — ^we  proceed  to 
lay  down  the  following  assertion :  We  are  all  living  stoves — 
walking  fire-places — ^furnaces  in  the  flesh. 

The  charming  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  made  such  pleasant 
haToc  amongst  the  electors  of  Westminster,  in  the  days  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  by  kissing  refractory  voters,  used  to  declare  that  the 
finest  compliment  she  ever  received  came  from  the  lips  of  a 
dustman.  Stepping  out  of  her  carriage  one  day,  a  worthy 
who  belonged  to  that  profession,  and  who  was  about  to  indulge 
in  a  little  tobacco,  caught  sight  of  her  sparkling  countenance, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  ma'am,  do  let  me  fight  my  pipe  at  yoiu* 
eyes ! " 

Now,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  anyone  can  kindle  a  cigar,  or 
boil  an  egg,  or  even  ignite  a  lucifer-match,  at  these  human  hearths. 
There  have  been  old  saints,  it  is  true,  whose  piety  was  so  ardent, 
that  when,  like  St.  Fechien,  they  plunged  into  a  bath,  the  water 
began  to  bubble  and  seethe  as  if  it  were  passing  into  a  state  of 
excitable  ebullition.  But  we  cannot  conscientiously  indorse  a 
story  of  this  description.  Perhaps  our  bodies  may  now  be  in  a 
more  secular  condition  than  formerly;  certainly  they  are  not 
capable  of  rivaling  these  legendary  feats.  Still,  we  repeat,  they 
are  stoves — ^fire-places — ^furnaces — ^if  those  terms  can  be  applied  to 
any  apparatus  for  the  express  production  of  caloric. 

Let  the  disgusted  reader  t^  a  simple  experiment.  Insert  the 
bolb  of  a  thermometer  in  the  mouth,  and  the  mercury  will  rise 
rapidly  until  it  indicates  a  temperature  of  about  98^.  There  it 
will  remain,  with  Httie  or  no  variation,  however  long  he  may 
devote  himself  to  this  scientific  inquiry — ^that  is  to  say,  for  a  period 
of  about  ten  minutes — seeing  that,  according  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations, the  tongue  is  generally  wanted  at  the  expiration  of  this 
time  either  for  purposes  of  tallang  or  eating.  Meanwhile,  the  air 
around  may  be  as  cool  as  you  will.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  month 
of  January,  when  winter  is  presumed  to  do  reigning  in  fiill  vigour, 
and  eveiy  inanimate  object  appears  to  have  been  drained  of  its 
caloric ;  still  the  human  structure  will  exhibit  a  surplus  of  66^. 
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above  the  freezing  point.  Why  is  this  ?  IIow  docs  it  happen 
that,  whilst  a  bronze  statue  fluctuates  in  its  temperature  with 
every  passing  breeze,  the  living  organism  maintains  its  standard 
heat  unimpaired,  and  preserves  a  tropical  climate  within,  though 
the  air  should  be  full  of  frost  and  the  ground  enveloped  in  snow  ? 
It  is  manifest  that  we  must  have  some  power  ol  "brewing" 
caloric  for  oui'selvos. 

Now,  what  is  the  philosophy  of  an  ordinar\^  fire-place  ?  The 
oxygen  of  the  atniospiicre  combines  \^dth  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  coal,  producing,  in  the  one  case,  carbonic  acid,  in  the  other, 
water  or  vapour ;  and  this  is  done  with  so  much  chemical  fuss, 
that  heat  and  flame  are  largely  evolved.  But  we  must  not 
imagine  that  a  great  display  of  light  and  a  lavish  discharge  of 
caloric  are  essential  to  the  operation,  any  more  than  an  immense 
"  spread  "  and  "  splutter "  arc  necessary  to  constitute  a  man  a 
jgenius.  The  burning  of  a  candle  may  seem  to  be  a  very  different 
thmg'from  the  decay  of  a  bit  of  wood ;  but,  in  truth,  the  latter  is 
little  else  than  a  mild  and  dilatory  species  of  combustion.  It  is  a 
masked  sort  of  conflagration,  in  which  the  oxydation  is  accom- 
plished without  emitting  as  much  sensible  heat  as  would  singe  the 
wings  of  a  moth,  or  as  much  luminous  matter  as  would  gild  a 
pin's  head. 

Just  so  in  the  body.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  perpetually 
uniting  with  oxygen.  The  latter  gas,  inlialed  with  every  breath, 
is  brought  into  constant  contact  with  the  former  elements ;  and  if 
their  combination  is  attended  with  calorific  results  in  the  open  air, 
why  should  not  similar  demonstrations  accompany  their  union  in 
the  human  interior  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit  ? 

"  But,  pray,"  exclaims  the  reader,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
indignity  which  has  been  put  upon  him,  by  converting  his  person 
into  a  fire-place,  "  how  ana  where  is  this  combustion  effected  P" 

Listen,  affi*onted  friend !  Your  twenty-four  pounds  of  blood  are 
sent. to  the  lungs  for  aeration  at  the  rate  of  two  oimces  for  eveiy 
pulsation.  There  it  takes  up  a  dose  of  oxygen,  of  which  gas  it 
can  absorb  one-ninth  or  one-tenth  of  its  bulk.  Passing  through 
the  heart,  and  propelled  into  the  capillaries,  it  returns  to  the 
lungs  loaded  witn  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen  has  vanished  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  has  picked  up  sufficient  carbon  in  its  route  to  convert 
it  into  the  gas  which  enlivens  champagne  and«8oda  water,  but 
kills  animals  in  the  Grotto  del  Carre  or  the  Upas  Valley  of  Java. 
A  small  portion,  it  is  true,  does  not  come  back  in  this  mephitic 
form,  but  the  missing  quantity  is  sapposed  to  have  combined 
with  hydrogen,  producmg  water,  which  issues  as  vapour  from  the 
lungs,  or  is  turned  to  account  in  the  system  itself.  Here  then — 
to  say  nothing  of  other  combustible  elements,  such  as  sulphur  and 
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perhaps  phosphorus — ^we  have  tho  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
oxygen  inspired  has  entered  into  confederacy  with  carbon,  and 
cousequently  as  large  an  amount  of  heat  must  have  been  liberated 
as  if  the  same  transaction  had  occurred  in  a  grate  or  a  candlestick. 
It  is  in  the  capillary  vessels,  and  therefore  in  every  quarter  of  the 
&ume,  that  this  process  is  conducted. 

Much  has  been  said,  much  written,   respecting  the  precise 
N)urces  of  vital  caloric.     Dr.  Black's  theory  was,  that  the  latent 
heat  of  the  air — and  there  is  enough  in  any  apartment,  were  it 
suddenly  struck  out,  to  reduce  the  occupants  to  a  cinder — ^was 
partially  made  sensible  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  communicated  to 
the  visiting  blood.     Some  philosophers  have  voted  for  an  electro- 
chemical origin :  some  have  demanded  for  the  nervous  force  a 
share  at  least  in  the  management  of  our  internal  thermometer. 
To  the  latter  hypothesis,  indeed,  some  weight  must  be  allowed. 
^Vhen  a  man  is  thrown  into  a  passion — as,  for  instance,  by  an  un- 
expected arrest ;  or  a  lady  is  covered  with  blushes,  say  by  an 
onexpected  oflfer — ^is  not  a  sensation  of  heat  suddenly  experienced 
in  the  countenance  ?  and  to  what  can  this  be  ascribed  but  a  direct 
intervention  of  the  nervous  power  P    The  efifect,  it  is  true,  is  tem- 
pf)rar}*,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the  extra  caloric  is  drawn 
fr^m  special  sources,  because  the  captive's  capillaries  have  been 
rtung  to  wrath,  or  because  the  maiden's  have  been  flushed  with 
delist.    But  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  whatever 
enfeebles  the  nervous  energy,  lessens  tne  development  of  vital 
heat    Let  the  nerves  be  stupefied  by  narcotics,  paralyzed  by  in- 
juries done  to  the  spinal  cord,  severed  by  the  knile,  or,  still  more, 
destroyed  by  the  decapitation  of  the  animal  (for  which  act  a  very 
merciless  philosopher  is  required),  and  in  these  cases  the  tempera- 
ture is  diminished,  and  in  the  latter  instance  totally  annihilated, 
even  though  respiration   should  be  partially  prolonged.      Still, 
whatever  influence  may  be  assigned  to  the  nervous  power,  the  fact 
that  oxygen  is  perpetually  entering  the  body  as  a  constituent  of 
e«>nunon  air,  and  returning  as  a  constituent  of  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture,  compels  us  to  regard  it  as  the  chief,  though  it  may  not 
he  the  exclusive,  source  of  vital  caloric.     Dulon^  and  Despretz 
vere  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  explain  the  derivation  of  more 
than  three-fourths  of  our  bodily  warmth.      Sundry  ugly  objec- 
ti^ius  have  been  *  urged  to  Dr.  Crawford's  conclusions  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  specific  capacity  of  venous  and  arterial 
hhjod.     But  the  great  chemical  Baron  of  the  day,  Liebig,  speaks 
most  decidedly  on  the  point :  "  The  combination  of  a  combustible 
substance  with  oxygen  (says  he)  is,  imder  all  circumstances,  the 
i»nly  source  of  animal  heat." 

vou  II.  D 
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Grantiiig,  then,  that  our  bodies  are  veritable  stoves,  the  ex- 
asperated reader  will  desire  to  know  whence  we  procure  our  fuel. 
Fortunately  our  coal  and  firewood  are  stored  un  in  a  very  in- 
teresting form.  They  are  laid  before  us  in  the  snape  of  bread- 
and-bu^r,  puddings  and  pies ;  rashers  of  bacon  for  the  labourer, 
and  haunches  of  venison  or  turtle  soup  for  the  epicure.  Instead 
of  being  brought  up  in  scuttles,  thej  are  presented  in  tureens, 
dishes,  or  tumblers,  or  all  of  them  in  pleasant  succession.  In 
fact,  whenever  you  send  a  person  an  mvitation  to  dinner,  you 
virtually  request  the  honour  of  his  company  to  take  fuel ;  and 
when  you  see  him  enthusiastically  employed  on  jour  dainties,  you 
know  that  he  is  literally  '^ shoveling"  coke  mto  his  corporeal 
stove.  For  all  food  must  contain  two  species  of  elements,  if  it  is 
to  do  its  duty  efficiently.  There  must  be  a  portion  which  is  avail- 
able for  the  repair  of  tiie  frame,  which  wiU  remake  it  as  fast  as  it 
is  unmade,  and  which  therefore  has  been  called  the  plastic  or 
body-building  material.  But  there  must  also  be  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  non-azotized  matter,  which  will  combine  with  o^gen  in 
order  that  it  mav  undergo  combustion.  If  we  take  muk,  the 
"  model  food ''  oi  animals,  as  a  criterion  of  proportion,  we  shall 
find  that  three  or  four  times  as  much  of  the  latter  is  needed  as  of 
the  former.  For  one  pound  of  simply  restorative  provender,  an 
energetic  man  requires  four  of  digestible  fuel.  The  ultimate  form 
in  which  this  fuel  is  burnt  is  that  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
sulphur;  but  proximately  we  swallow  it  in  the  shape  of  £Eit, 
starch,  sugar,  alcohol,  and  other  less  inflammatory  compounds. 
By  far  the  most  incendiary  of  these  substances  is  fat :  ten  poimds 
of  this  material,  imported  into  your  stove,  will  do  as  much  work — 
that  is,  will  produce  as  much  warmth — as  twenty-four  of  starch, 
twenty-five  of  sugar,  or  even  twenty-six  of  spirits. 

And  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  observe  how  sagaciously  the 
instinct  of  man  has  fastened  upon  the  articles  which  will  best 
supply  him  with  the  species  of  fuel  he  requires.  The  Esquimaux, 
for  example,  is  extremely  partial  to  oily  mre.  He  does  not  know 
why.  He  never  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  animal  heat.  But  he 
feels  intuitively  that  bears'  grease  and  blubber  are  the  things  for 
him.  Condemn  him  to  live  on  potatoes  or  maize,  and  the  poor 
fellow  would  resent  the  cruelty  as  much  as  a  London  alderman 
of  the  old  school,  if  sentenced  to  subsist  on  water-gruel  alone. 
And  the  savage  would  be  perfectiy  right.  Exposed  as  he  is  to 
the  fierce  cold  of  a  northern  sky,  every  object  around  him  plunder- 
ing him  of  his  caloric  incessantiy,  what  he  needs  is  plenty  of 
unctuous  food,  because  from  this  he  can  generate  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat.     On  the  other  hand,  the  native  of  the  tropics. 
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eanaDy  ignorant  of  animal  diemistiyy  eschews  the  fiery  diet 
iniich  his  dimate  renders  inappropriate,  and  keeps  himself  cool 
on  rice  or  dates,  or  watery  firoite. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  a  veiy  stout  man,  if  deprived  of 
food,  can  keep  up  his  corporeal  fires  for  a  longer  time  than  a 
slender  one.  Human  fJEit,  to  use  a  dock  expression,  is  bonded 
fuel.  It  constitutes  a  hoajrd  of  combustible  material,  upon  which 
the  owner  may  draw  whenever  his  ordinary  supplies  are  inter- 
cepted. Should  any  voluminous  gentleman  be  put  upon  short 
commons,  or,  worse  still,  upon  no  commons  at  all,  uiis  reserve  fund 
would  be  silently  invadea,  and  day  by  day  the  sufferer  would 
dwindle  down  until  reduced  to  an  affecting  state  of  attenuation. 
Let  all  plump  persons  therefore  rejoice.  We  offer  them  our 
hearty,  perhaps  somewhat  envious,  congratulations.  They,  at 
any  rate,  are  prepared  to  stand  a  long  siege  from  cold.  Blessed 
with  such  depots  of  fuel  in  their  own  frames,  they  are  entitled  to 
crow  over  flie  spare  Gassius-like  figures  in  which  no  bountiful 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  season  of  privation.  They,  too, 
can  afford  to  lavish  their  caloric  when  lankier  mortals  have  none 
to  sport  Partly  in  jest,  but  partly  in  earnest,  a  military  writer 
mentions  a  corpulent  soldier  wno  threw  out  so  much  heat  that  his 
comrades  contended  for  the  pleasure  of  lying  near  him  whilst 
bivouacking  in  the  field.  It  is  even  playfully  alleged  that  some 
of  them  would  come  to  warm  their  hands  over  him;  and  it  was 
certain  that  no  man  in  the  army  could  dry  up  a  puddle  by  force 
of  natural  caloric  with  more  celerity  than  tms  portly  hero.  Is 
there  not  something  positively  benevolent  in  obesity  P  Under 
such  circumstances,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  philanthropically 
fctP 

For  the  same  reason  animals  which  hybemate,  like  the  bear, 
jerboa,  marmot,  dormouse,  bat,  and  others,  generally  grow  plump 
before  they  rotiro  into  winter  quarters,  u  pon  this  capital  of 
corpulence  they  subsist  during  their  lethargy,  me  rospiration  being 
leasmed,  the  pulse  reduced  to  a  few  beats  per  minute,  and  the 
temperaturo  lowered  to  perhaps  30^  or  40°.  ^ut  when  flie  season 
of  torpor  terminates,  they  issue  from  their  caves  and  burrows, 
meagre  and  ravenous,  having  burnt  up  their  stock  of  fuel ;  Bruin 
himself  appearing  to  be  anxious  to  defraud  the  perfumers  of  the 
wagaeat  wnich  is  so  precious  in  their  eyes.* 

*  It  need  icurcelj  be  remarked  that  the  doctrine  of  Vital  Heiftt  applies  to 
le  M  well  at  to  men.  AU  have  their  stores  as  well  as  we ;  but,  for  want  of 
we  oonilne  our  observations  to  hnman  caloric  alone.  It  may  suffice  at 
i  to  sajr  that  some  creatures  exhibit  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
krda  of  creation.  Birds  are  the  hottest ;  they  reach  about  103°  or  lOi^'.  Even 
tW  dneky  with  all  its  aquatic  propensities,  has  warmer  bloood  than  man.    Most 
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Such  then  being  the  stove,  and  such  the  fuel,  let  us  now  advert 
to  one  or  two  of  the  peculiarities  which  this  remarkable  apparatus 
exhibits.  It  has  been  justly  eulogized  on  the  score  of  its  surprising 
economy.  None  of  its  caloric,  we  may  say,  is  wasted :  the  whole 
is  expended  in  warming  the  frame,  from  its  innennost  recesses 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  To 
maintain  the  temperature  of  any  apartment  at  98^  for  threescore 
years  and  ten  would  involve  a  bill  of  some  little  severity  at  the 
coal  merchant's.  But  the  quantity  of  combustible  matter  actually 
consumed  upon  our  human  premises  is  comparatively  small.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  ounces  of  carbon  are  daily  expelled  from  the  lungs, 
or  discharged  through  the  skin,  of  an  adult  whose  stove  is  in  full 
practice.  The  hycfrogen  and  other  trifles  should  also  be  taken 
into  account  in  our  budget  of  fuel ;  but  as  the  total  quantity  of 
oxygen  inhaled  in  a  year  was  computed  by  Lavoisier  at  700  or 
800  pounds  only,  and  as  all  chemical  combinations  are  effected  in 
iu  definite  proportions,  the  maximum  amount  of  combustibles 
employed  may  be  ascertained  with  some  approach  to  truth.*  To 
express  the  results  nimierically,  it  has  been  said  that  the  caloric 
produced  in  a  year  would  raise  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  But 
perhaps  a  more  vivid  conception  may  be  obtained  by  considering 
that  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  human  interior  and  the 
average  heat  of  a  latitude  like  ours,  represents  the  whole  difference 
between  summer  and  winter.  If  the  surplus  warmth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom — ^that  which  we  possess  over  and 
above  what  the  climate  itself  affords — could  be  collected,  it  would 
fuse  great  masses  of  iron,  or  bum  a  town  to  tinder. 

The  case  is  still  more  remarkable  in  regard  to  the  occupants  of 
the  Polar  wastes.  If  the  corporeal  caloric  of  these  barbarians 
could  be  communicated  to  their  atmosphere,  so  as  to  impregnate 


mammifers  may  be  qnoted  at  100^,  though  considerable  differences  exist.  In  the 
heart  of  a  kmb  the  thermometer  rose  to  107^.  In  contradistinction  to  mammals 
and  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes  have  been  designated  "  cold  blooded ;"  but  this 
assertion  is  somewhat  (»lumnioas :  for  though  their  heat  varies  with  the  medium  in 
which  they  exist,  their  temperature  is  generally  a  few  degrees  higher.  Even  insects, 
Crustacea,  molluscs,  and  other  invertebrate  "smaUdeer,"  down  to  the  most  insig- 
nificant polyp,  appear  to  take  out  a  license  to  distiU  caloric  on  their  own  premises. 
Further,  certain  plants,  whilst  absorbing  oxygen  and  making  carbonic  acid,  as  in 
the  process  of  inflorescence,  become  much  warmer  thim  the  surrounding  air ;  whilst 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  was  only  66®,  an  Arum  eordifoUum  has  been  known 
to  range  from  11I*»  to  128*=*. 

*  Lavoisier's  estimate  is  certainly  low.  To  saturate  80O  lbs.  of  oxygen  with 
carbon  alone,  300  lbs.  of  the  latter  would  bo  required.  This  would  scarcely 
admit  of  a  pulmonary  discharge  of  10  ozs.  of  charcoal  a  day,  were  the  whole 
oxygen  employed  in  producing  carbonic  acid,  and  the  cutaneous  respiration  thrown 
oat  of  consideration. 
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the  region  with  the  same  temperature,  the  aspect  of  the  locality 
would  be  completely  changed.  An  Arctic  landscape  would  be  a 
scene  where  tropical  fruits  might  floui'ish  in  the  open  air,  where 
palms  might  rear  their  slender  stems  and  biinyans  spread  their 
awful  shade,  where  tigers  might  lurk  in  the  thickets  and  boas  lie 
coiled  in  the  treacherous  foliage  above,  and  where  the  waters 
might  be  employed  in  fanning  these  British  conquerors  with 
punkahs,  or  carrying  them  in  palanquins  on  a  trip  to  the  JNJagnetic 
Pole. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  this  warmth-producing 
apparatus,  is  the  self-regulating  power  which  it  possesses.  The 
fires  on  our  domestic  hearths  decline  at  one  moment  and  augment 
at  another.  Sometimes  the  mistress  of  the  house  threatens  to 
£unt  on  account  of  excessive  heat :  sometimes  the  master  endea- 
vours to  improve  the  temperature  by  a  passionate  use  of  the 
poker,  with  an  obligate  accompaniment  of  growls  respecting  the 
excessive  cold.  Were  such  irregularities  to  prevail  unchecked  in 
our  fleshy  stoves,  we  should  suffer  considerable  annoyance.  After 
a  meal  of  very  inflammatory  materials,  or  an  hour  spent  in 
extraordinar}'  exertion,  the  gush  of  caloric  might  throw  the  system 
into  a  state  of  high  fever.  How  is  this  prevented  ?  In  some  of 
our  artificial  stoves  little  doors  or  slides  are  employed  to  control 
the  admission  of  air :  in  furnaces  connected  with  steam  engines, 
we  may  have  dampers  which  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by 
the  ingenious  manipulations  of  the  machine  itself.  But  neither 
doors  nor  dampers,  pokers  nor  stokers,  can  be  employed  in  the  bodily 
apparatus.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  our  human  fires  should  begin  to 
flag  from  undue  expenditure  of  heat,  the  appetite  speaks  out 
shs^ly,  and  compels  the  owner  to  look  rouna  for  fuel.  Hunger 
rings  the  bell,  and  orders  up  coals  in  the  shape  of  savoury  meats. 
Even  rags  and  insufficient  clothing  contribute  to  make  a  man 
voracious.  Or  should  the  summons  be  neglected,  the  garnered 
(at,  as  we  have  seen,  is  thrown  into  the  grate  to  keep  the  fiimace 
in  play.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  internally  developed  or 
externaQy  applied  should  become  unreasonably  intense,  a  very 
coiming  process  of  reduction  is  adopted.  When  a  substance 
grows  too  hot,  the  simplest  method  of  bringing  it  into  a  cooler 
frame  is  to  sprinkle  it  with  water,  the  conversion  of  the  fluid  into 
vapour  involving  the  consumption  of  a  large  amount  of  caloric. 
Tms  is  precisely  what  occurs  in  our  human  organisms.  But, 
doubtless,  when  we  mention  the  word  perspiration,  the  reader, 
still  more  deeply  disgusted,  will  tell  us  that  this  is  an  extremely 
mcoath  topic,  and  that  we  ought  to  blush  for  rcfen-ing  to  such  a 
coarse,  ill-bred  operation.  Not  in  the  least !  On  the  contraiy, 
we  venture  to  suomit  that  i)erspiration  is  an  exceedingly  philoso- 
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phical  process.  Instead  of  thiTiTnTig  slightly  of  a  person  who  may 
happen  to  be  in  that  condition,  we  ought  to  esteem  him  as  one 
who  is  in  a  highly  scientific  state  of  body.  For  no  sooner  does 
the  temperature  of  the  frame  rise  above  its  standard  height,  than 
the  sudorific  glands,  indignant  at  the  event,  begin  to  give  out 
their  fluid  sensibly,  so  as  to  bathe  the  surface  of  the  flesh.  Each 
little  perspiratory  pipe  (and  there  are  supposed  to  be  six  or  seven 
millions  of  pores  with  twenty-eight  mues  of  glandular  tubing 
attached)  discharges  its  stream  of  moisture  as  if  it  were  the  hose 
of  a  fire-engine,  so  that  the  skin  is  speedily  sluiced,  and  further 
incendiary  proceedings  are  arrested.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  man 
becomes  overheated  by  working,  running,  rowing,  fighting,  making 
furious  speeches  at  tiie  hustin^,  or  oUier  violent  exertions,  he 
invariably  resorts  to  this  species  of  exudation,  and  his  Mends 
begin  to  be  alarmed  lest  he  snould  fairly  deliauesce. 

Hence  too  arises  the  singidar  power  of  bearing  for  a  time  a 
temperature  which  would  parch  the  body  into  mummy  were  it 
divested  of  life.  Bakers  will  venture  into  ovens  where  the  heat 
is  considerably  above  the  boiling  point.  Chantrey,  the  sculptor, 
entered  a  drying  kiln  where  me  thermometer  indicated  350^. 
Chabert,  the  fire-king,  plunged  into  an  atmosphere  which  ranged 
from  400®  to  600®.  Cfonjurors,  like  the  old  Spanish  SaludoreSf 
the  Italian  Lionetti,  the  English  Richardsons  and  PoweUs,  have 
earned  a  daring  livelihood  by  their  salamandrine  feats;  and 
though  in  these  cases  impunity  was  generally  secured  by  artificial 

S reparations,  yet  we  know  that  some  of  their  marvels,  such  as 
ipping  the  finger  into  molten  lead,  may  be  accomplished  with 
safety  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  try  the  experiment. 

Drs.  Blagdon  and  Fordyce  remained  for  some  time  in  an  apart- 
ment where  the  glow  of  the  air  sufficed  to  roast  ^gs  and  dress 
steaks— drying  the  latter  indeed  so  as  to  put  them  out  of  the  pale 
of  mastication ;  yet  the  blood  in  their  veins  was  not  put  on  the 
simmer.  You  would  have  expected  them  to  suffer  like  Master 
Phaeton,  when  ''nee  tantos  sustinet  SBstus;  ferventesque  auras 
velut  e  fomace  profundi,  ore  trahit.''  But  no,  their  breath  chilled 
their  nostrils  in  the  act  of  expiration :  it  sank  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  several  degrees;  it  cooled  their  fingers  if  directed 
upon  them ;  and  this  it  did,  though  the  atmosphere  around  them 
acted  like  a  sirocco  when  set  m  motion;  and  though  a  £an, 
instead  of  producing  a  pleasant  breeze,  would  have  compelled  the 
strongest-minded  lady  to  faint,  however  determined  her  nerves. 
What  protected  these  fire-proof  menP  Simply,  their  sudorific 
glands.  Hie  sweat  poured  aown  their  fiumes,  and  if  any  of*  our 
dainty  friends  had  stood  in  tiieir  places,  they  would  doubtless  have 
been  ashamed  of  the  pools  of  perspiration  which  were  formed  on 
the  floor. 
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What  shall  we  say  then,  good  reader  P  Speaking  seriously, 
and  looking  at  the  question  £om  a  mere  human  point  of  view, 
oould  any  project  ap^ar  more  hopeless,  than  one  for  burning  fuel 
in  a  soft  delicate  faoric  like  the  human  body — a  fabric  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  mere  fluids — a  fabric  which  might  be  easily 
scorched  by  excess  of  heat  or  damaged  by  excess  of  cold  P  Does 
it  not  seem  like  a  ^uch  of  Quixotism  in  Nature,  to  design  a  stove 
with  flesh  for  its  walls,  veins  for  its  flues,  skin  for  its  covering  P 
Tet  here,  we  have  seen,  is  an  apparatus,  which,  as  if  by  magic, 
prodooes  a  steady  stream  of  heat— not  trickling  penuriously  from 
its  fountains,  but  flowing  on  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer, 
without  a  moment's  cessation  from  January  to  December.  Carry 
this  splendid  machine  to  the  coldest  regions  on  the  globe — set  it 
op  in  a  scene  where  the  frosts  are  so  crushing  that  nature  seems 
to  be  trampled  dead — still  it  pours  out  its  mysterious  supplies 
with  unabated  profusion.  It  is  an  apparatus,  too,  which  does  its 
work  unwatched,  and  in  a  great  measure  imaided.  The  very  fuel 
which  is  thrown  into  it  in  random  heaps  is  internally  sifted  and 
sorted,  so  that  the  true  combustible  elements  are  conveyed  to  their 
plaoe  and  applied  to  their  duty  with  imerring  precision.  No  hand 
18  needed  to  trim  its  fires,  to  temper  its  glow,  to  remove  its  ashes. 
Smoke  there  is  none,  spark  there  is  none,  flame  there  is  none. 
The  pulmonary  chimnev  is  never  clogged  with  human  grime.  All 
is  so  delicatelv  managed  that  the  fau^  skin  is  neither  shrivelled 
nor  blackened  by  the  burnings  within.  Is  this  apparatus  placed 
in  circamstances  which  rob  it  too  fast  of  its  caloric  P    Then  the 

2»petite  becomes  clamorous  for  food,  and  in  satisfying  its  demands 
e  fleshy  stove  is  silently  replenished.  Or,  are  we  maced  in  peril 
from  superabundant  warmth  P  Then  the  tiny  floodgates  of  per- 
nnration  are  flung  open,  and  the  surface  is  laid  imder  water  until 
the  fires  within  are  reduced  to  Hheir  wonted  level.  Assailed  on 
tibe  one  hand  bv  heat,  the  body  resists  the  attack,  if  resistance  be 
possible,  imtil  tne  store  of  moisture  is  dissipated :  assaQed  on  the 
other  by  cold,  it  keeps  the  enemy  at  bay  until  the  hoarded  stock 
of  fiiel  is  expended.  Thus  protected,  thus  provisioned,  let  us  ask 
whether  these  human  beams  are  not  entitled  to  rank  amongst 
the  standing  marvels  of  creation  P  for  is  it  not  startling  to  find 
that,  let  the  climate  be  mild  or  ri^rous,  let  the  wind  blow  from 
the  soltiy  desert  or  come  loaded  with  polar  sleet,  let  the  fluctua- 
tioDS  of  temperature  be  as  violent  as  mey  may  without  us,  there 
shall  stiU  be  a  calm,  unchanging,  undying  summer  within  us  P 
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V. 

A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  EDmBXJRGH. 

A  PERFECT  library  of  books  has  been  written  about  Edinburgh. 
Defoe,  in  his  own  matter-of-fact,  garrulous  waj;,  has  described  the 
city.  The  follies  of  its  society  are  reflected  in  the  inimitable  pages 
of  "  Humphrey  Clinker."  Certain  aspects  of  city  life,  city  amuse- 
ment, city  dissipation,  are  mirrored  in  the  clear,  albeit  somewhat 
shallow,  stream  of  Ferguson's  humour.  The  old  life  of  the  place, 
its  citizens  rejoicing  in  cocked  hats  and  powdered  hair,  immense 
paunches  and  double  chins,  and  no  end  of  knowing  wrinkles  in 
the  worldly-wise  faces  of  them,  and  hints  of  latent  humour, 
striking  gold-headed  canes  on  every  pavement — are  to  be  seen  in 
"  Kayes'  Portraits  "  by  the  dozen.  Passing  Scott's  services  to  the 
city — ^the  magnificent  description  in  "  Marmion,"  the  broils  of  the 
nobles  in  "  The  Abbot,"  the  "  high  peaks  "  in  "  Guy  Mannering  " 
— ^he  has,  in  "  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  made  immortal  many 
of  the  city  localities ;  and  the  central  character  of  Jennie  Deans  is 
so  unassumingly  and  sweetly  ''  Scotch,"  that  she  seems  as  much  a 

Eart  of  the  city  as  Holyrood,  the  Castle,  or  the  Crags.  In  Lock- 
art's  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  we  have  brilliant  sketches 
of  society  nearer  our  own  time,  when  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  " 
flourished,  when  the  city  was  really  the  Modem  Athens  and  a 
seat  of  criticism  giving  laws  to  the  empire.  Li  these  pages  we 
are  introduced  to  Jeffirey  and  Craig  Crook ;  John  Wilson,  in  his 
fervid  and  glorious  youth,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Then  came  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  the  "  Chaldee  Manuscript," 
the  "  Noctes,"  and  "  Margaret  Lindsay."  Then  the  "  Traditions 
of  Edinburgh,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers ;  then,  after,  the  cele- 
brated "  Einburgh  Journal."  Since  that  time  we  have  had  Lord 
Cockbum's  delightftd  and  chatty  "  Memorials  "  of  his  time.  But 
the  other  day.  Dean  Ramsay's  Two  Lectures,  full  of  pleasant 
antiquarianism,  and  notices  of  the  men  and  women  who  flourished 
half  a  century  ago.  And  the  list  may  be  closed  with  "  Edinburgh 
Dissected,"  written  after  the  fashion  of  Lockhart's  "  Letters  " — a 
book  containing  pleasant  enough  reading,  although  it  wants  the 
brilliance,  the  acutencss,  and  the  eloquence,  and  possesses  all  the 
ill-nature  of  its  famous  prototype. 

Scott  has  certainly  done  more  for  Edinburgh  thsua  all  its  great 
men  put  together.  Bums  has  hardly  left  a  trace  of  himself  in  the 
northern  capital.  During  his  residence  there,  his  spirit  was  soured, 
and  he  was  taught  to  dnnk  whisky-punch — obligations  he  repaid 
by  addressing  "  Edina,  Scotia's  darung  seat,"  in  a  copy  of  his 
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tamest  verses.  It  was  the  great  magician  who  discovered  that  the 
city  was  beautiftil ;  he  sang  its  praises  over  all  the  world,  and  put 
more  coin  in  the  pockets  of  its  inhabitants  than  if  he  had  established 
in  its  midst  a  lucrative  branch  of  manufacture,  of  which  they  had 
a  monopoly.  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  to  Edinburgh  what  the 
tobaooo  trade  was  to  Glasgow  about  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Scotland  before  Scott  was  like  Australia  before  the  gold  disco- 
veries. Scotland  was  a  great  scroll,  with  strange  matters  written 
all  over  it  in  invisible,  sympathetic  ink ;  Scott  was  the  fire  that 
made  the  writing  legible — ^patent  to  all  the  world.  Although 
there  were  several  labourers  before  him  in  the  field  of  the  border 
ballads,  he  made  fashionable  those  wonderful  stories  of  pathos  and 
humour.  As  soon  as  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  "  appeared, 
everybody  was  raving  about  Melrose  and  moonlight.  He  wrote 
the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  next  year  a  thousand  Cockneys 
descended  on  the  Trosachs,  watched  the  sun  setting  on  Loch 
Katrine,  and  began  to  take  lessons  on  the  bagpipes.  He  improved 
the  Highlands  as  much  as  General  Wade  did  when  he  struck 
through  them  his  military  roads.  Where  his  muse  was  one  year, 
a  mail-coach  and  a  hotel  were  the  next.  His  poems  are  quoted 
down  into  guide-books,  and  the  driver  of  the  coach  from  Callander 
to  Loch  Katrine  recites  you  passages  from  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake  ;"  and  points  out,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  historic  facts, 
the  place  where'  Fitz- James  and  Roderick  Dhu  fought,  and  the 
slope  of  the  hill  where,  at  the  whistle  of  their  chief,  the  warriors 
of  Vich  Alpine  started  out  of  the  brackens  and  ferns.  Scott  won 
his  immense  popularity  lightly  and  laughingly,  and  in  his  heart 
did  not  value  it  nighly.  He  turned  aside  from  no  man  in  gloomy 
80om.  His  lip  never  curled  with  a  fine  disdain.  He  never  ground 
his  teeth,  save  when  in  the  agonies  of  toothache.  He  was  a  great, 
simple,  sincere,  warm-hearted  man.  He  loved  society  ;  loved  his 
friends,  his  dogs,  his  domestic.  At  Abbotsford  he  knocked  oflF  a 
chapter  of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermuir  "  before  his  guests  were 
up,  spent  the  day  with  them,  and  told  the  shrewdest  and  pawkiest 
anccaotes  at  dinner.  When  in  Edinburgh,  anyone  might  see  him 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  Parliament  House.  He  was  loved  by 
everybody.  No  one  so  popular  among  the  souters  of  Selkirk  as 
the  Shtrra.  George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  his  northern  kingdom, 
declared  that  he  was  the  man  he  wished  most  to  see.  He  was 
unquestionably  the  greatest,  deepest,  simplest  man  of  his  time. 
No  one  can  read  Byron  after  thirty  ;  Scott  is  always  welcome,  as 
white  bread  and  clear  water  are  always  welcome.  The  mass  of  his 
greatness  takes  away  from  one  a  sense  of  its  height.  He  sinks  like 
Ben  Cruachan,  shoulder  after  shoulder,  slowly,  till  its  base  is 
twenty  miles  in  girth.     Scotland  ia  emphatically  Scott-land.     He 
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is  the  light  by  which  it  is  seen.  His  genius  was  universal  in  its 
nature  and  in  its  effects.  He  has  proclaimed  over  ail  the  world 
Scottish  story,  Scottish  hmnonr,  Scottish  feeling,  Scottish  virtue ; 
and  he  has  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  Scottish  hotel-keenersi 
Scottish  tmlors,  Scottish  boatmen,  and  the  drivers  of  the  Highland 
mails. 

Every  true  Scotchman  believes  Edinburgh  to  be  the  most  pic- 
turesque city  in  the  world ;  and,  truly,  standing  on  Oalton  Hill  at 
early  morning,  when  the  smoke  of  tiie  newly-idndled  fires  hangs 
in  aztire  swathes  about  the  Old  Town,  which  from  that  point 
reminds  one  of  a  huge  lizard — the  Castle  its  head,  the  church 
spires  spikes  upon  its  scaly  back — creeping  up  from  the  crags  to 
look  out  upon  the  morning  world — one  is  quite  inclined  to  pardon 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  North  Briton.  The  finest  view  from  the 
interior  is  to  be  obtained  looking  west  from  the  comer  of  St. 
Andrew  Street.  Straight  before  you,  the  Mound  crosses  the  gulf, 
bearing  the  white  Royal  Academy  buildings ;  beyond,  the  Castle 
lifts,  from  grassy  slopes  and  billows  of  summer  foliage,  its  time- 
worn  and  weathir.8t£ed  towei»  and  fortifioations,  ^Half  Moon 
Battery  giving  the  folds  of  its  gay  standard  proudly  to  the  wind ; 
while  right  opposite  and  across  the  ravine,  from  the  railway  em- 
bankment in  the  hoUow  to  the  coronet  of  St.  Qiles  reposing  in 
mid-heaven,  the  Old  Town  climbs  up,  tier  on  tier,  with  gable, 
chimney,  and  grey  rocky  wall.  Verily,  a  wonderful  sight ;  and 
the  oldest  iohabitant,  familiar  with  it  from  childhood,  pauses  on 
these  fine  mornings  as  if  struck  for  the  first  time  with  a  sense  of 
its  beauty.  Quite  another  aspect  of  the  city  is  presented  from  the 
Granton  Boad.  Walking  city-ward,  the  New  Town  stretches 
before  you — a  wilderness  of  cold  grey  building.  On  the  right 
you  see  the  gracefrd  flowing  lines  of  the  Pentlands ;  midway,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Castle ;  on  the  left,  Calton  Hill,  with  the  piUars 
of  the  national  monument  gleaming  white  against  Arthur's  Seat^ 
and  the  Crags  towering  behind;  and  if  your  position  is  com- 
manding, and  the  atmosphere  clear,  yet  farther  to  the  east  the 
picture  is  made  all  the  lovelier  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
element — a  stretch  of  azure  sea,  wnose  restless  lightnings  almost 
pain  the  eye.  But,  above  all,  Edinburgh  is  wonderful  at  night. 
When  darbiess  falls,  it  becomes  a  city  of  Chinese  lanterns.  There 
is  a  perpetual  illumination,  as  if  for  a  great  victory  or  the  marriage 
of  a  king.  Princes  Street  blazes  with  street-lamp  and  gay  shop- 
window  ;  the  Old  Town  gleams  out  a  mass  of  twinkling  lights ;  the 
Mound  lifts  up  its  stany  coil ;  the  North  Bridge,  leaping  the  chasm, 
holds  its  lamps  high  up  in  murky  air ;  crimson  and  emerald  lights 
glow  in  the  railway  station ;  there  are  lights  on  Calton  Hill,  lights 
on  the  Castle  top.    The  city  is  in  a  full  bfossom  of  lights — ^wit(£ing 
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at  midnighty  and  all  dead  ere  dawn.  Every  variety  of  nature 
seems  oongr^ated  around  Edinburgh.  The  Forth  oomes  widening 
down  to  it  from  Stirling ;  waves  firom  the  German  Ocean  roll  into 
Musselbuigh  Bay.  Arthur's  Seat  stands  above  the  city,  haunting 
every  street.  On  its  south-eastern  slope,  and  in  the  valley  sepa- 
rating it  from  Salisbury  Crags,  every  trace  of  a  great  city  is  snut 
out :  no  hum  of  wheels,  no  stain  of  smoke,  no  hill  of  masonry. 
The  place  is  silent  as  a  Highland  moor ;  you  walk  over  heather 
and  rude  crag ;  the  very  sheep  feeding  there  get  out  of  your  way, 
then  turn  to  contemplate  you  with  a  certain  feeling  of  curiosity, 
plainly  intimating  that  the  human  figure  is  an  unfamiliar  sight. 
A  saunter  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brings  you  to  the  mouth  of  the 
**  Hunter^s  Boe,"  and  the  Lothians  are  in  view,  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  fertile  as  that  of  Sussex  or  Kent,  and  where  the  finest 
wheat-crops  in  Britain  are  produced.  Summer,  too,  dwells  within 
the  city.  The  gorge  runnmg  between  Princes  Street  and  the  Old 
Town  IS  laid  out  in  gardens  and  smooth  spaces  of  grass ;  the  lilac 
hangs  out  there  in  masses  of  scented  bloom ;  there  the  laburnum 
pours  its  golden  showers.  Nor  are  clumps  of  foliage  wanting  for 
noonday  shade.  The  great  base  of  the  Castle  Rock  waves  with 
trees.  The  space  between  Queen  Street  and  Heriot  Bow  and 
Abercrombie  Place  is  a  perfumed  belt  of  wardens ;  the  centre  of 
every  square  is  a  garden ;  rooks  caw  and  build  their  nests  in 
Bandolr  and  St.  Bernard's  crescents.  The  streets  sloping  north- 
ward carry  the  eye  out  of  the  view  of  the  city  down  mto  a  green 
country,  sprinkled  with  villas,  to  the  broad  blue  belt  of  the  Forth, 
with  die  passing  steamer,  and  to  the  shores  of  Fife,  in  whose 
nooks  and  mdentations  quaint  old  seaports  nestle,  that  boasted  of 
**  schippes,"  and  traded  with  France  and  Holland,  while  the 
Jameses  sat  in  Holyrood.  Most  grateful  from  the  noise  of  the 
streets  are  these  escapes  of  the  eye  into  a  far-off  soft  green  nature 
— most  pleasant  are  these  belts  of  verdure  amid  the  houses.  The 
Hibernian's  desideratum — of  a  town  in  the  country — is  fulfilled 
in  Edinburgh. 

From  a  picturesque  and  historical  poiut  of  view,  the  Old  Town 
is  the  most  interesting  part  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  great  street 
running  from  Holyrood  to  the  Castle,  and  in  various  portions  of 
its  length  called  the  High  Street  and  the  Canongate,  is  the  most 
intererting  part  of  the  Old  Town.  The  houses  preserve  their 
ancient  appearance,  they  dimb  up  heavenward,  storey  upon  storey, 
with  outside  stairs  and  wooden  panelings— all  strangely  peaked 
and  gabled.  With  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants,  who  exist 
amid  squalor  and  filth,  and  evil  smells  undeniably  modem,  every- 
titnag  in  this  long  street  breathes  of  the  ancient  world.  If  you 
pen^rate  down  the  narrow  wynds  that  run  at  tight  angles  from 
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it,  you  see  traces  of  ancient  gardens.  Occasionally  the  old  names 
are  retained,  and  they  touch  the  visitor  like  the  scent  of  long- 
withered  flowers.  Old  armorial  bearings  may  yet  be  traced  above 
the  low  doorways ;  two  centuries  ago  fair  eyes  looked  out  of  that 
window  now  in  possession  of  the  Irish  sot  and  scold.  Could 
we  but  know  it,  every  crazy  tenement  has  its  tragic  story, 
every  crumbling  wall  could  a  tale  unfold.  The  Canongate  is 
Scottish  history  fossilized.  What  ghosts  of  kings  and  queens  walk 
there.  What  strife  of  steel  nobles.  What  wretches  borne  along 
in  the  gaze  of  peopled  windows  to  the  grim  embrace  of  the 
"  maiden.".  What  nurrying  of  burgesses  to  man  the  city  walls  at 
the  approach  of  the  Southern.  What  lamentations  over  disastrous 
battle  days.  James  rode  up  that  street  on  his  way  to  Flodden. 
Montrose  went  that  way  on  the  hurdle,  and  smote  with  quiet 
disdainful  glance  his  foes  gathered  on  the  balcony.  Jenny  Geddes 
flung  her  stool  at  the  priest  in  the  church  yonder.  John  Knox 
came  up  to  his  house  here  after  his  intei^ourse  with  Mary  at 
Holyrood,  grim  and  stem,  unmelted  by  the  tears  of  a  queen.  In 
later  days  the  Pretender  rode  down  the  Canongate,  the  crown  of 
his  fathers  glittering  in  his  eyes,  while  bagpipes  skirled  around, 
and  Jacobite  ladies  with  white  breast-knots  looked  down  from  the 
high  windows,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  "  Young  Ascanius  " 
and  his  long  yellow  hair.  Down  here  of  an  evemng  rode  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Boswell,  and  turned  in  to  the  White  Horse  iim. 
David  Hume  had  his  dwelling,  in  the  street  and  trod  its  pavements 
often  enough  meditating  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ana  the  fates 
of  English  kings  and  queens.  One  day  a  burly  ploughman 
from  Ayrshire,  with  swarthy  features  and  wonderful  black  eyes, 
came  down  here  and  turned  into  yonder  churchyard  to  stand,  with 
bared  forehead  and  cloudy  eyes,  beside  the  unmarked  grave  of 
poor  Ferguson. 


"  My  brother  in  misfortunes 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  Mused." 


The  poet  Bums  standing  there  with  a  heart  sad  enough  !  Did 
he  think  then  of  that  scene  in  Dumfries  when  Jean  and  his 
children  came  wiseping  out  into  the  narrow  street  and  the  townsmen 
knew  that  the  greatest  poet  of  their  race  was  dead  ?  Did  he 
think  that,  seventy  years  after,  not  only  Edinburgh,  not  only  Scot- 
land, but  the  round  planet  would  hold  the  Centenary  of  his  birth  Y 
Down  the  street,  too,  often  walked  a  little  boy,  Walter  Scott  by 
name,  destined  years  after  to  write  its  "  Chronicles."  The  Canon- 
gate once  seen  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Tlie  visitor  starts  a  ghost 
at  every  step ;  now,  however,  it  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate. 
Nobles,  grave  senators,  had  once  here  their  abodes.     In  the  old 
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low-roofed  rooms  half  way  to  the  stars,  philosophers  talked,  wits 
corruseated,  and  Tom  and  JeiTy,  sowing  wild  oats  in  the  middle  of 
last  century,  drank  claret  jovially  out  of  silver  stoups.  Quite 
another  race  of  people  are  its  present  inhahitants.  Tne  vices  to 
be  seen  here  are  not  genteel.  Whisky  has  supplanted  claret. 
Nobility  has  fled  and  squalor  has  taken  possession.  Wild  half- 
clad  children  swarm  about  the  pavement.  Ruffians  lounge  about 
the  mouths  of  the  wynds.  Female  faces  worthy  of  the  "  Inferno  " 
of  Dante  look  down  from  the  broken  windows.  Eiots  are  fre- 
quent, and  drunken  mothers  reel  past  scolding  white  atomies  of 
children  that  nestle  wailing  in  their  bosoms — little  wretches  to 
whom  death  were  the  greatest  benefactor.  The  Canongate  is 
avoided  by  respectable  people,  and  yet  it  has  many  visitors.  The 
tourist  is  sure  to  pay  it  a  visit.  Gentlemen  of  obtuse  olfactor}'^ 
nerve,  and  of  an  antiquarian  turn  of  mind,  penetrate  its  closes,  and 
climb  its  spiral  stairs.  Down  these  wynds  the  artist  occasionally 
pitches  his  stool  and  .spends  the  day  sketching  some  picturesque 
gable  or  doorway.  The  fever  van  comes  frequently  here  to  convey 
some  poor  sufferer  to  the  hospital.  Hither  comes  the  detective  in 
plain  clothes  on  the  scent  of  a  burglar.  And  when  evening  falls 
and  the  lamps  are  lit,  there  is  a  great  hubbub  and  crowd  of  people, 
and  presently  from  its  midst  emerges  a  couple  of  policemen  and  a 
low  hurly,  with  a  poor  half-clad  tipsy  woman,  from  the  sister 
island,  crouching  upon  it,  her  hair  hanging  loose  about  her  face,- 
her  hands  quivering  with  impotent  rage,  and  with  perfect  im- 
partiality dispensing  her  curses  around.  Attended  by  small  boys 
who  bait  her  with  taunts  and  nicknames,  and  who  appreciate 
highly  the  comic  element  which  so  strangely  underlies  the  horrible 
sight,  she  is  conveyed  to  the  police-cells,  and  will  be  brought  up 
before  the  magistrate  to-morrow  as  a  "  drunk  and  disorderly,"  and 
dealt  with  accordingly.     This  is  the  kind  of  life  the  Canongate 

E resents  to-day,  a  singular  contrast  from  the  time  when  the  tall 
uildings  enclosed  the  high  birth  and  beauty  of  a  kingdom,  and 
when  the  street  beneath  rang  to  the  horse-hoofs  of  a  king. 

The  New  Town  is  divided  from  the  Old  by  a  gorge  or  valley, 
now  occupied  by  a  railway  station  ;  and  the  means  of  communi- 
cation are  the  Mound  and  the  North  Bridge.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Canongate,  or  long  street  leading  from  Holyrood  to  the 
Palace,  the  more  filthy  and  tumble-down  portions  oi  the  city  are 
well  kept  out  of  sight.  You  stand  upon  the  South  Bridge,  and^ 
looking  down,  instead  of  a  stream,  you  see  the  Cowgate— the 
dirtiest,  narrowest,  and  most  densely  peopled  of  Edinburgh  streets. 
Admired  once  by  a  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  one  of  the 
James's,  and  yet  with  certain  traces  of  departed  splendour,  the 
Cowgate  has  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  furniture 
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brokers^  seoond-liand  jewellers,  and  vendors  of  deleterious  alcohol. 
It  is  the  Irish  portion  of  the  city.  Edinburgh  leaps  over  the 
Gowgate  with  bridges:  its  inhabitants  are  morally  and  geogra- 
phically the  "  lower  orders."  They  keep  to  their  own  quarters, 
and  seldom  come  up  to  the  light  of  day.  Many  an  Ecunburgh 
man  has  never  set  his  foot  in  tiie  street ;  and  the  manners  and 
condition  of  life  to  be  found  therein  are  as  Uttle  known  to  respec- 
table Edinburgh  as  the  habits  of  moles,  earth-worms,  and  the 
mining  population.  The  people  of  the  Cowgate  seldom  visit  the 
upper  streets :  you  may  walk  about  the  New  Town  for  a  twelve- 
month before  one  of  these  Cowgate  pariahs  comes  between  the 
wind  and  your  gentility.  Should  you  wish. to  see  that  strange 
people  ''  at  home"  you  must  visit  tibem.  The  Cowgate  will  not 
come  to  you ;  you  must  go  to  the  Cow^te.  The  Cowgate  holds 
high  drunken  carnival  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  to  wale  along  it 
then,  from  West  Port,  through  the  noble  open  space  of  the  Grace- 
market,  where  the  Covenanters  and  Captain  Forteous  suffered, 
on  towards  Holyrood,  is  one  of  this  world's  sights,  and  one  that 
does  not  particidarly  raise  your  estimate  of  human  nature.  Your 
dream  will  pass  from  brawl  to  brawl,  and  crowds  of  hideous  faces 
will  oppress  you,  the  dull  sodden  countenances  of  brutal  men, 
women  with  loud  voices  and  frantic  ^ticulations,  and  children  who 
have  never  known  innocence.  It  is  amazing  what  ugliness  the 
human  face  is  capable  of.  The  devil  puts  his  mark  upon  his 
children  as  a  shepherd  puts  his  mark  upon  his  sheep — ^that  he 
may  know  them  again.  Many  a  face  flits  past  here  bearing  upon 
it  the  evident  defacement  and  sign-manual  of  the  fiend. 

But  Edinburgh  keeps  all  these  evil  things  out  of  sight ;  like 
a  guilty  secret  obtrudes  them  not  on  public  gaze ;  and  smiles  to 
heaven  with  gaily  bannered  castle,  tower,  church  spires,  and 
'' starry-pointmg  pyramid,"  rising  into  sunlight  out  of  broad 
garden  spaces  and  oelts  of  summer  foliage.  The  Cowgate  has  not 
power  to  mar  her  queenly  beauties.  The  canker  cannot  touch 
the  peach's  golden  bloom.  Throned  on  crags,  she  strikes  every 
eve  with  admiration.  And,  not  content  with  supremacy  in  beauty, 
she  claims  a  mental  supremacy  also.  She  is  a  patrician  amongst 
the  host  of  British  cities ;  "  a  penniless  lass  wi'  a  lang  pedigree." 
She  has  wit  if  she  lacks  wealth,  she  counts  great  men  against 
millionaires.  The  actor  pants  for  the  ap{)lause  of  an  Edinbu^h 
audience,  and  when  he  gains  it,  deems  nis  spurs  are  won.  The 
poet  trembles  before  the  Edinburgh  critics.  The  singer  respects 
the  delicacy  of  the  Edinburgh  ear.  London'  may  roar  with  ap- 
plause, fEistidious  Edinburgh  soitb  disdain  and  sneers  reputation 
away.  London  is  the  great  stomach  of  the  empire ;  E(unbur^h 
the  quick,  subtle,  far-ditfting  brain.     Did  not  the  knout  of  Chris- 
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tocher  North  Ml  heaviest  on  Cockneys  and  Cockney  poets  P    It  is 
quite  wonderful  how  Edinburgh   purrs  over  her  own  literary 
achievements;  how  tenderly  she  sings  her  own  greatness.     She 
has  never  done  wondering  at  herself.     Swift,  in  the  dark  years 
that  preceded  his  death,  looking  one  day  over  some  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  prime,  exclaimed,  '^  Good  Heaven !  what  a  genius  I 
ODce  was!''    Edinburgh,  looking  back  some  fifty  years,  is  per- 
petually expressing  astonishment  and  delight.     Mr.  Moncrieff,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  city,  never  addresses  an  audience  of  his 
fellow  citizens  without  recaUing  the  names  of  Jeffi*ey,  Cockbum, 
Rutherford,  and  other  stars,  that  of  yore  made  the  welkin  bright, 
to  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  his  hearers.     On  every  side  one 
heaiB  of  that  brilliant  society  of  forty  years  ago.    The  Whigs 
oonaider  the  '^  Edinburgh  S.eview  "  the  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ment of  human  genius.    The  Tories  give  the  palm  to  "  Black- 
wood's Maeazine.       It  may  be  said  that  Bums,  Scott,  and  Carlyle 
are  the  only  men  really  great  in  literature  who  during  the  last 
eighty  years  have  been  connected  with  Edinburgh.     Scott  lived 
in  or  near  the  city  during  the  whole  course  of  his  Ufe.     Bums 
Uved  there  but  a  few  monms.     Carlyle  went  to  London  early,  and 
there  he  has  written  his  important  works  and  matured  his  reputa- 
tion.  Let  the  city  boast  of  Scott — ^no  one  will  say  she  does  wrong ; 
bat   certain    individuals  there    are    who    cannot    discover  the 
amazing  brilliancy  of  her  other  Uterary  lights.     After  all,  their 
reputation  is  merely  local :  what  blazes  a  sun  at  Edinburgh  would, 
if  transported  to  London,  dwindle  to  a  farthii^  candle.     One  may 
with  perfect  truthfulness  admit  that  Lord  Jeffirey  was  no  common 
nuuL     His  "  vision  "  was  sharp  enough  within  its  range.    He  was 
unable  to  relish  certain  literary  forms,  as  some  men  are  unable  to 
relish  certain  dishes — an  inaptitude  which  may  arise  from  fasti- 
diousness of  palate,  or  from  weakness  of  digestion.     He  possessed 
a  dear  transparent  style,  an  icy  sparkle  of  epigram  and  antithesis, 
a  little  wit^  and  no  enthusiasm.    He  wrote  many  clever  papers, 
made  many  clever  speeches,  said  many  clever  thii^.     But  a  man 
who  could  so  egregiously  mistake  and  blunder  on  the  ^'  Wilhelm 
Master,"  who  hooted  Wordsworth  through  his  long  and  noble 
eaxeer,  who  had  the  superlative  insolence  to  pen  the  memorable 
sentence  that  opens  notice  of  the  **  Excursion"  m  the  '^  Edinbui^h 
Beview,"  and  who,  when  writing  somewhat  tardily,  but  really 
well  on  Eeats,  could  pass    over  as  unworthy  of  remark  the 
**  Hypmon,"  may  be  a  distinguished  individual,  but  can  la^  no 
daim  to  the  character  of  a  great  critic.     Poor  HazUt,  wilful, 
pftBsionate,  splendidly  gifted,  with  whose  forehead  Coleridge  could 
eopYerae  for  an  hour,  not  without  edification,  has  sunk  away  into 
aa  almost  unknown  London  grave,  and  his  works  into  unmerited 
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obscurity  ;  while  Lord  Jeflfrey — although  his  sun  has  set,  the  light 
yet  hanging  above  the  fallen  orb,  makes  radiant  the  city  of  his 
birth.  In  point  of  natural  gift  and  endowment,  in  point  too  of 
clear  literary  issue  and  result,  the  Englishman  far  surpassed  the 
Scot.  Why  have  their  destinies  been  so  different  P  The  reason 
is,  that  Hazlit  lived  in  London,  Je&ey  in  Edinburgh.  Hazlit  was 
partially  lost  in  a  crowd  and  crush  of  talent:    Jeffrey  stood, 

S)atent  to  every  eye,  on  a  comparatively  open  space.  Hazlit 
ought  desperately  with  his  pen  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door : 
Jefeey  was  a  lawyer  in  great  practice,  sometime  Lord- Advocate, 
with  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  Edinburgh  reviewers.  London  is  a  free  capital,  containing 
within  itself  every  class  of  people.  It  is  the  seat  of  legislature : 
it  embraces  Seven  Dials  as  well  as  Belgravia.  In  London,  class 
meets  imperceptibly  with  class,  from  the  Sovereign  to  the  wretch 
in  the  condemned  cell.  In  that  finely  graduated  scale  the  pro- 
fessions take  their  own  place.  In  Edinburgh,  matters  are  quite 
different.  A  crown  and  sceptre  lies  up  in  the  Castle,  to  be  seen  on 
payment  of  sixpence ;  but  no  brow  wears  the  diadem,  no  hand  lifts 
the  golden  rod.  There  is  a  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  Canongate, 
but  it  is  merely  a  royal  hotel  for  her  Majesty,  en  route  to  Bal- 
moral— a  place  where  the  Commissioner  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
holds  for  ten  days  his  phantom  court ;  with  these  exceptions,  the 
year  round,  the  old  halls  only  echo  the  foot  of  the  tourist  and 
sight-seer.  The  Scottish  nobility  spend  the  season  in  London : 
the  field  in  Edinburgh  is  left  to  law,  physic,  and  divinity.  The 
professions  predominate.  At  Edinburgh  a  Lord  of  Session  is 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood ;  a  professor,  a  cabinet  minister ;  an  advo- 
cate, an  heir  to  a  peerage.  The  university  and  the  courts  of 
I'ustice  are  to  Edinburgh  what  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  to 
jondon.  College  and  Parliament  House  have  their  traditions, 
their  great  men,  their  local  interests.  A  Londoner,  when  he  visits 
Edinburgh,  is  astonished  to  find  that  it  possesses  a  valhalla  all  to 
itself,  filled  with  gods— chiefly  legal  ones — of  whose  names  he 
was  previously  in  ignorance.  The  ground  breaks  into  flowers 
beneath  his  feet.  To-day  he  may  conceive  to  be  a  little  cloudy, 
may  even  suspect  east  wind  to  be  abroad ;  but  the  discomfort  is 
balanced  by  the  reports  he  hears  on  every  side  of  the  brilliancy, 
warmth,  and  splendour  of  yesterday.  "  Ah !  that  society  of  fortj- 
years  ago !  Never  on  this  earth  did  the  like  exist.  iho8e  as- 
tonishing men.  Homer,  Jeffrey,  Cockbum,  Rutherford  ;  what  wit, 
what  genius,  what  eloquence !  What  a  city  this  Edinburgh  once 
was." 

Canada  recently  invited  a  visit  from  the  Sovereign,  or  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  several  of  the  London  prints  intimated 
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that  one  of  the  Princes  might  yet  be  stationed  permanently  in 
that  province.  Whether  tms  idea  will  ever  be  carried  out  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtftd;  whether,  if  carried  out,  any  benefit  would 
result,  is  almost  equally  so.  In  the  event  of  a  plethora  of  Princes, 
and  a  difficulty  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them,  the  sugges- 
tion may  be  permitted  that  one  should  be  forwarded  to  Dublin, 
another  to  Eoinburgh,  to  keep  court  in  these  cities.  Gold  is  pre- 
ferred to  paper;  and,  in  the  Irish  capital.  Royalty  would  be  more 
satLsfisustory  than  its  "  counterfeit  presentment." 

"  A  sabstitntd  shines  brightly  m  a  king. 
Until  a  king  is  by,  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters." 

A  Prince  of  the  blood  in  Dublin  would  be  grateful  to  the  warm- 
hearted Irish  people.  His  permanent  presence  amongst  them 
would  cancel  the  memory  of  centuries  of  misgovemment,  and 
would  strike  away  for  ever  the  badge  of  conquest.  A  Prince  at 
Holjrood  would  effect  for  Scotland  what  Scottish  Rights  Asso- 
ciations and  University  Reformers  have  so  long  and  so  hopelessly 
desiderated.  The  nobility  would  a^ain  gather  to  their  ancient 
capital,  and  their  sons  would  occasionally  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  class-rooms.  Life  would  become  gayer,  airier,  brighter. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  a  Prince  would  break  up  the  social 
tyranny  of  the  professions,  the  atmosphere  would  become  less 
legal,  and  a  new  standard  would  be  introduced  whereby  to  measure 
men  and  their  pretensions.  For  the  Prince  himself,  good  results 
may  be  predicated.  He  would  have,  at  the  least,  some  specific 
public  duties  to  perform,  and  would,  through  intercourse,  become 
attached  to  the  people,  as  the  people  would  become  attached  to 
him.  Edinburgh  requires  some  little  gaieiy  and  courtly  pomp  to 
break  the  coldness  of  grey  stony  streets— to  brighten  a  somewhat 
sombre  climate — ^to  mollify  the  east  wind  that  blows  half  the  year, 
and  the  "professional  sectarianism"  that  blows  the  whole  year 
round. 

Edinburgh  is  at  this  moment  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  beauty. 
The  public  gardens  are  in  blossom ;  the  trees  that  clothe  the  face 
of  the  earth  are  vestured  in  glad  bright  green  ;  the  "  ridgy  back  " 
of  the  Old  Town  picturesquely  jags  the  clear  azure.  Princes 
Street  is  warm  ana  sunny  :  *t  is  a  very  flower-bed  of  parasols, 
twinkling  rainbow  coloured.  Shop  windows  are  enchantment ; 
the  flag  streams  from  the  Half  Moon  Battery ;  the  church  spires 
fmrkle,  sun  gUt ;  gay  equipages  dash  past,  and  the  military  band 
4U2!iCOur8e8  music  fi^m  afar.  The  tourist  is  already  here  in  won- 
derfol  tweed  costume.     Every  week  the  wanderers  increase,  and 
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in  a  short  tune  the  city  will  be  theirs.  By  August  the  inhabi- 
tants have  fled.  The  University  lets  loose  upon  an  unoffending 
humanity  a  horde  of  juvenile  M.D.'s,  warranted  to  dispense — ^with 
the  sixth  Commandment.  Beauty  listens  to  what  the  wild  waves 
are  saying ;  valour  cruizes  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  law,  up  to 
the  knees  in  practice,  stalks  red  deer  on  the  slopes  of  Ben 
Macdhui.  Those  who,  from  private  and  most  ui^nt  reasons  are 
forced  to  remain  behind,  put  brown  paper  on  their  front  windows, 
inform  the  world  by  placard  that  letters  and  parcels  majr  be  left 
at  No.  26  round  the  comer,  and  live  fashionably  in  their  back- 
parlour.  Tweed  clothed  tourists  are  everywhere :  they  are  driven 
m  cabs,  they  are  conducted  by  guides,  they  stand  on  Arthur's 
Seat,  they  speculate  on  the  birth-place  of  Mons  Meg,  they 
admire  Roslin,  they  eat  haggis,  attempt  whisky-punch,  and 
crowd  to  Dr.  Guthrie's  church  on  Sundays.  By  October,  the 
last  tourist  departs  and  the  first  student  arrives.  Tailors  put 
forth  their  gaudiest  fabrics  to  attract  the  eye  of  ingenuous 
youth ;  streets  bristle  with  "Lodgings  to  let,"  Edinburgh  is 
again  filled,  and  the  story  of  the  year  repeats  itself;  the  University 
class-rooms  are  crowded,  a  hundred  schools  are  busy,  and  young 
Briefless, 

Who  never  is,  bnt  always  to  be,  fee'd, 

the  sun-brown  on  his  face,  yet  walks  the  floor  of  the  Parliament 
House,  in  horsehair  and  bombazine,  four  hours  per  diem,  to  the 
reduction  of  his  patrimony  and  the  development  of  his  muscles. 
During  the  winter  there  are  parties  innumerable.  There  is  a 
fortnight's  opera,  with  the  whole  fashionable  world  in  the  boxes. 
The  Philosophical  Institution  is  in  fiill  session  with  Latin,  French, 
German,  ana  mathematical  classes ;  while  a  whole  army  of  eloquent 
lecturers  do  battle  with  ignorance  on  public  platforms,  each  ap- 

E earing  on  the  horizon  like  PhoBbus,  with  his  waggon-load  of 
lazing  day,  at  whose  coming  night  perishes,  smitten  through  with 
his  far-darting  sim-shafts.  Neither  mind  nor  body  is  neglected 
during  the  Edmburgh  season. 

In  spring-time,  when  the  east  winds  blow,  and  grey  walls  of 
hoar — clammy,  stinging,  heaven-high,  making  disastrous  twilight 
of  the  brightest  noon— come  in  from  the  German  Ocean,  and 
when  coughs  and  colds  most  abouhd,  the  Royal  Academy  opens 
its  mjoiy  pictured  walls.  From  February  to  May,  this  is  the 
most  fashionable  lounge  in  Edinburgh.  The  rooms  are  warm, 
thick-carpeted,  so  that  not  a  foot-faU  is  heard,  and  there  are 
abundance  of  seats.  At  this  period  of  the  year,  "  Love  among 
the  nx*;es  "  is  out  of  the  question.  Love  secretes  himself  amongst 
the  pictures  instead.      It  is  quite  wonderful  how  many  young 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  suddenly  get  interested  in  the  art!  It  is  a 
charming  place  for  flirtation,  and  when  Romeo  runs  short  in  the 
matter  of  small  talk,  there  is  always  a  picture  at  hand  to  suggest 
a  suhject,  Romeo  may  say  a  world  of  pretty  things  while  he 
turns  up  the  number  of  a  picture  in  Juliet's  catalogue — ^for  with- 
out a  catalogue  Juliet  never  appears  in  the  rooms.  Doubtless 
before  the  season  closes  she  has  its  contents  by  heart,  and  could 
repeat  you  it  off  from  beginning  to  end  more  glibly  than  her 
Catechism.  If  many  mamages  are  not  made  here,  there  are  gay 
deceivers  in  the  world,  and  the  picture  of  "OpheHa ''  sinking  in 
the  weedy  pool  produces  no  suitable  moral  effect.  To  other  than 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  rooms  are  highly  interesting, 
for  Scottish  art  is  at  this  moment  stronger  and  more  origbal  than 
Scottish  literature.  Perhaps  half-a-dozen  pictures  in  each  Aca- 
demy are  the  most  notable  mtellectual  products  that  Scotland  can 
present  for  the  year.  The  Scottish  brush  is  mightier  than  the 
Scottish  pen.  Here,  year  after  year,  are  to  be  found  Mr.  Noel 
Paton's  pictures,  some,  of  the  truest,  simplest  pathos,  as  the 
"  Home  fi-om  the  Crimea,"  or  that  group  of  ladies  in  the  cellar 
at  Cawnpore,  listening  in  freezing  terror  to  the  footsteps  of  de- 
liverers, whom  they  conceive  to  be  destroyers ;  others  quite  dif- 
ferent from  them,  and  of  a  much  lower  scale  of  excellence, 
although  highly  admired  by  the  young  people  aforesaid,  wherein 
clothes  are  painted  instead  of  soul,  where  the  merit  consists  in 
exquisite  rendering  of  unimportant  details,  jewels,  tassels,  and 
dagger  hilts,  where  a  landscape  is  sacrificed  to  a  bunch  of  ferns, 
and  a  tragic  situation  to  the  pattern  on  the  lady's  zone,  or  the 
richly  slashed  jacket  and  purple  leggings  of  the  knight.  Then 
there  are  Mr.  Drummond's  pictures  from  Scottish  history  and 
ballad  poetry ;  a  string  of  wild  moss  troopers  riding  over  into 
England  to  lift  a  prey;  grim  John  Knox  on  his  wedding-day, 
leading  his  wife  home  to  his  quaint  dwelling  in  the  Canongate ; 
the  wild,  lurid  Grass-market,  crowded  with  noters,  crimson  with 
torchlight,  spectators  filling  every  window  of  the  tall  houses,  on 
the  night  that  Captain  Porteous  was  executed,  the  castle  standing 
high  over  the  tumult  against  the  blue  midnight  and  the  stars  ;  or 
the  death  procession  of  the  great  Montrose,  seated  on  a  hurdle, 
his  beard  untrimmed,  his  hair  dishevelled,  dragged  onward  through 
the  crowded  street  by  the  city  hangman  and  his  steeds,  as  if  the 
victorious  slogans  of  Inverlochy  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  and 
flashing  on  ms  enemies  in  the  balcony  above  the  concentrated 
fire  of  his  disdain.  •  Then  there  are  Mr.  Harvey's  solemn  twilight 
moors,  and  Covenanting  scenes  of  marriage,  burial,  and  baptism  ; 
or  drawing  the  eye  with  a  stronger  fascination  than  any  of  these, 
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as  you  pass  along,  the  landscapes  of  Mr.  Maculloch,  who  has 
painted  as  no  man  ever  painted  Before, 

"  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  moontain  and  the  flood;*' 

Sketches  of  border  moorland,  with  a  solitary  grey  heel,  on  which 
the  sunbeam  strikes,  a  wreath  of  azure  smoke  rising  afar  from  the 
shepherd's  fire ;  Loch  Scavaig  in  its  wrath,  the  thunder  gloom 
blackening  on  the  peaks  of  Cuchullin,  the  fierce  rain  crushing 
straight  down  on  white  rock  and  shingly  shore ;  sunset  on  Loch 
Ard,  the  mountains  hanging  unveiled  in  its  golden  mirror,  a 
plxmip  of  waterfowl  starting  from  the  reeds  and  shaking  the 
splendour  into  dripping  wrinkles  and  widening  rings;  Ben 
Conacher,  wearing  nis  stireak  of  snow  at  Midsummer ;  Kilchum 
Castle,  and  the  winding  Awe,  or 

"  Lakes  that,  neath  the  moon. 
Flicker  in  silver  ronnd  their  woody  isles." 

He  is  the  most  national  of  our  northern  artists,  and  although  he 
can,  on  occasion,  paint  grass  and  flower,  and  the  shimmer  of  reed 
blades  in  the  wmd,  he  loves  far  more  to  present  vast  desolate 
spaces,  the  silence  of  the  Highland  wilderness,  where  the  wild 
deer  roam,  the  wide  shore  on  which  subsides  the  last  curl  of  the 
indolent  wave.  He  loves  the  crag  rising  up  through  the  morn- 
ing's vapoury  belt,  wet  and  gleaming  in  the  sunlight ;  the  rain 
cloud  on  the  moor  blotting  out  the  distance;  the  setting  sun 
raging  out  fierce  lances  of  flame  from  the  stormy  clouds— clouds 
torn,  but  torn  into  gold,  and  flushed  with  a  brassy  radiance. 

May  is  an  exciting  month  in  Edinburgh,  for  towards  its  end  the 
assemblies  of  the  Free  and  Established  Churches  meet.  For  a 
fortnight  or  so  the  clerical  element  predominates  in  this  cit}'. 
Every  Presbytery  in  Scotland  sends  its  representative  up  to  the 
metropolis,  and  an  astonishing  number  of  black  coats  ana  white 
neck-cloths  flit  about  the  streets.  At  high  noon  the  gaiety  of 
Princes  Street  is  subdued  by  innumerable  suits  of  sable.  Eccle- 
siastical newspapers  let  the  world  wag  as  it  pleases,  so  intent  are 
they  on  the  deoates.  Kocky-featured  individuals,  from  the  far 
north,  come  up  interested  in  some  kirk  dispute,  and  iunior  counsel 
waste  the  midnight  oil  preparing  for  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.  The  opening  of  tne  General  .A^mbly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  attended  with  a  certain  pomp  and  circumstance  some- 
what at  variance,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  Presbji;erian  quietude 
of  tone,  and  contempt  of  sacerdotal  vanities.  Her  Majest}''s 
High  Commissioner  resides  at  Hol}Tood,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Assembly  opens,  he  holds  his  first  levee. 
People  rush  to  warm  themselves  in  Royal  sunshine  even  in  this 
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dim  reflection,  and  return  with  faces  happy  and  elate.  The  military 
line  the  streets  from  Holyrood  to  the  Assembly  Hall.  A  regimental 
band  and  a  troop  of  lancers  wait  outside  the  Palace  gates,  where 
the  procession  is  slowly  getting  itself  in  order.  The  important 
moment  arrives.  The  Commissioner  has  taken  his  seat.  Out 
blazes  the  band,  with  loud  noise,  piercing  every  ear.  The  Lancers 
career ;  an  orderly  rides  with  eager  spur ;  the  long  train  of  car- 
riages begins  to  crawl  onward  in  an  intermittent  manner,  with 
many  a  dreary  pause.  At  last  the  head  of  the  procession  appears 
along  the  peopled  way.  First  come,  in  hired  carriages,  the  City 
Councillors,  clothed  in  scarlet  robes,  and  with  cocked  hats  upon 
their  heads.  The  very  mothers  that  bore  them  could  not  recog- 
nize them  now.  They  pass  on,  silent  with  dignity.  Then  come  a 
troop  of  halberdiers,  looking  by  all  the  world  as  if  the  kings, 
Jacks,  and  knaves  had  walked  out  of  a  pack  of  cards.  Then  a 
carriage  full  of  magistrates,  wearing  their  gold  chains  of  office 
over  tiieir  scarlet  cloaks,  sternly  eyeing  the  small  boy  in  the  crowd 
who  has  given  vent  to  an  irreverent  observation.  Then  come  the 
band,  then  the  Lancers,  riding  on  exceedingly  troublesome  horses ; 
then  a  carriage  occupied  with  high  legal  individuals,  with  powder 
in  their  hair,  and  rapiers  by  their  sides.  Then  comes  the  private 
carriage  of  lus  Grace,  surroimded  by  Lancers,  whose  steeds  plunge 
and  rear,  and  back,  and  sidle,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Then 
Tom,  Jack,  and  Harry,  for  every  carriage  and  cab  on  the  line  of 
route  faUs  in  ;  and  so,  attended  by  halberdiers,  and  soldiers,  and  a 
brass  band.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  goes  to  open  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  As  his  Grace  has  to  at- 
tend all  the  sittings  of  the  reverend  court,  the  Government  gene- 
rally select  for  the  office  a  nobleman  dull  of  hearing.  He  does  no 
good ;  he  has  no  voice  in  the  deliberations.  He  is  a  mere  bauble 
— ^not  even  ornamental.  While  the  debate  is  going  on  below,  he 
is  not  unfrequently  seen,  with  snectacles  on  nose,  quietly  perusing 
the  Times.  He  is  allowed  two  tnousand  pounds,  and  his  duty  ia — 
to  spend  it.  He  keeps  open  table  for  the  assembled  clergymen. 
He  nolds  a  grand  evening  levee,  to  which  several  hundred  people 
are  invited.  The  newspapers  inform  us  that,  on  the  last  occasion, 
seventeen  hundred  invitations  were  issued.  Think  of  it !  Seven- 
teen hundred  individuals  of  both  sexes  bowed  before  the  shadow 
of  Majesty,  and  then  backed  in  the  gracefrdlest  manner.  On  that 
evening  tiie  shadow  of  Majesty  performed  seventeen  hundred 
genufl^tions.  Verily,  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  The 
vale  of  life  is  not  witJiout  its  advantages. 

But  we  must  draw  our  desultory  gossiping  to  a  close.  With 
us,  above  aU  things,  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  me  city  abides — ^hill, 
crag,  castle,  rock,  blue  sketch  of  summer  sea,  the  picturesque 
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ridge  of  the  Old  Town,  the  stately  squares  and  terraces  of  the 
New — ^these  things  once  seen  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  quick 
life  of  to-day,  sounding  around  relics  of  antiquity,  overshadowed 
by  the  august  traditions  of  a  kingdom,  makes,  to  the  resident  or 
the  tourist,  more  impressive  than  any  other  British  city,  this 

Grey  metropolis  of  the  North. 


VI. 

TOWN  AND  FOREST. 
CHAPTEK  XUI. 

BROTHER   AND   SISTER. 

How  blest  the  sacred  tie  that  binds 

In  union  sweet  according  minds ! 

How  swift  the  heavenly  coarse  they  mn. 

Whose  hearts,  whose  faith,  whose  hopes  are  one ! 

'*  Ellen,"  said  John  Miller  to  his  sister,  as  they  sat  together  over  the 
fire,  "  I  think  you  must  have  observed,  since  your  return  from  the 
country,  a  difference  in  my  manner  towards  Bessy." 

"  Well,"  said  EUen,  "  I  have." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it  ]"  said  John. 

"  I  think  her  a  very  nice  girl  indeed,  John.  Not  only  pretty  and 
pleasant,  but  with  really  good  principles  and  a  sweet  temper." 

**  Yes,  she's  aU  that,"  said  John.  "  The  thing  is,  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  to  say  on  the  subject  of  marriage." 

"  If  you  don't,  who  is  to  )"  said  Ellen,  smiling. 

"  What  I  mean  is,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  well  for  me  to  think 
of  marrying  at  all,  K  I  were  to  think  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Bessy  would  be  my  choice — if  she  would  have  me." 

''Certainly,  your  clerkship  is  not  much  to  marry  on,"  said  Ellen. 
"  Still,  it  keeps  you  and  me,  and  therefore  would  keep  you  and  her." 

**  What,  and  for  us  to  turn  you  adrift  ?     Oh  !  oh  !" 

"  Don't  think  of  me  for  a  minute,  John.  I  shall  do  very  well,  some 
way  or  other.  Who  knows  but  I  may  marry  too,  if  you  set  me  the 
example  1" 

She  laughed  merrily ;  but  in  reality  she  had  not  such  a  thought  in 
her  head. 

"  Just  so  :  you  and  Mr.  Bolter,"  said  John,  in  the  same  tone.  Then, 
more  gravely,  "  Well,  but  putting  you  out  of  the  question,  even  then 
I  should  have  little  enough  to  set  up  on  with  Bessy ;  but  suppose  I 
had  still  less!" 

"  Why  should  we  suppose  any  such  thing?" 
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Because  I  have  now  and  then  thought  of  giving  up  my  clerkship." 
Oh,  John!     What  for?" 

«*To  tiy  to  he  another  Mr.  Bolter." 

"  John  !  you  take  away  my  hreath." 

"  Yes ;  I  knew  you  would  be  surprised ;  hut  I  reaUy  have  had 
serious  thoughts  of  it.  Sometimes  the  wish  comes  over  me  very 
strongly.  I  almost  think  it  is  as  strong  a  feeling,  at  times,  as  my 
feeling  for  Bessy." 

"  Well,  they  need  not  clash.  Missionaries  do  not  take  vows  to  live 
single,  like  monks." 

^  No,  hut  at  first  starting,  at  any  rate,  they  would  work  better  as 
single  men.  Moreover,  the  necessary  preparation  would  place  an 
interval  between  my  first  decision  and  my  first  start." 

"John,  you  have  surprised  me  so,  I  cannot  immediately  think 
clearly.     I  had  no  idea  Mr.  Bolter  had  so  much  influence  over  you." 

"  His  earnestness  constrains  me  I  When  I  see  such  reality  of  zeal 
in  that  man,  such  complete  devotion  of  himself  to  his  work,  and  when 
I  think  of  ihB  indescribable  importance  of  that  work — it  seems  to  me 
quite  contemptible  in  comparison  to  go  on  casting  up  brewers'  bills  ! 
especially  when  I  know  that  labourers  in  the  vineyard  are  so  wanted !" 

"  Well,  it  is  a  very  momentous  step  to  take.  I  hope  you  will  do 
nothing  rashly." 

''  I  promise  you  I  will  not  And,  mark  you,  EUen !  though  I  feel 
impelled  to  be  a  co-labourer  of  Mr.  Bolter's,  I  do  not  feel  equal  to 
doing  the  same  work.  I  am  ready  for  £[ainatfLt  Forest^  but  not  for 
Hopkinsville  !     It  would  be  too  depressing — I  oJuld  not  stand  it." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Bolter. 
Somehow,  it  had  become  quite  a  settled  thing  for  him  to  board  with 
John  and  Ellen ;  a  very  pleasant  arrangement  for  them,  as  they  were 
so  fond  of  his  company ;  and  a  wonderful  advantage  and  comfort  to 
him,  who  required  the  cheerfulness  of  a  home  circle  on  returning  from 
his  exhausting  duties,  and  who  infinitely  preferred  eating  and  dnnking 
such  things  as  were  set  before  him  to  catering  for  himselL  So  he  had 
made  a  little  pecuniary  arrangement  with  his  kind  friends  which 
proved  satisfactory  to  both. 

He  had  now  established  weekly  and  Sunday  meetings  for  prayer 
and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  adult  reading-classes,  a  savings'  bank,  a 
reading-room,  and  loan  library;  and  the  daily  schools  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  were 
progressing  most  encouragingly,  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Es- 
tablished ChurclL  There  was  so  much  to  do  that  there  was  room  for 
alL  Unfortunately,  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  small-pox  and  cholera, 
were  all  at  work  in  this  pestilential  district,  and  considerably  thinning 
its  population,  besides  rendering  many  who  did  not  die  unfit  for  work. 
Mr.  Bolter  visited  many  of  these  cases,  and  more  than  once  sat  up 
with  the  sick  all  night.  Had  he  been  a  Xavier  or  a  Borromeo,  he 
would  have  been  canonized ;  as  he  was  only  a  poor  city  missionary  he 
was  not.  '^  But  he  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  in  the  day  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels." 
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worth  eighteenponce.     Not  a  bad  day's  work,  sir.     See  1  he's  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  me.     Oh,  he  can  bite,  I  believe  you  !" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you*ve  forgot  all  your  reading." 

"Forgot  it!"  cried  Pharaoh,  stopping  shorty  and  looking  highly 
injured.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  ]  Why,  haven't  I  made  every 
one  of  'em  Christians  ]  Even  my  old  grandmother,  thaf  s  a  hundred- 
and-one  ?" 

Mr.  Bolter  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  It  seemed  too  good  news  to 
be  true.     At  any  rate,  he  feared  the  change  could  be  only  skin-deep. 

Just  then  they  came  to  a  tidy-looking  tent,  pitched,  as  gipsies'  tents 
are  pretty  sure  to  be,  in  a  picturesque  spot>  on  a  patch  of  greensward, 
with  an  old  oak  and  a  birch  or  two  overhead,  and  a  brooklet  of  running 
water  gleaming  close  at  hand. 

In  this  brook,  Zobel  was  washing  a  few  clothes ;  while  her  husband, 
seated  on  the  ground,  was  dexterously  making  the  slight  baskets  used 
by  fishmongers  and  poulterers.  Tlie  aged  woman,  whom  some  called 
"  Pharaoh's  daughter,"  and  others  the  *•  Queen  of  the  Gipsies,"  lay 
jost  within  the  tent,  on  a  pallet  of  straw,  intently  listening  to  Maiiam, 
who,  with  her  sleeping  child  on  one  arm,  and  her  finger  tracing  each 
word  she  read  in  Pharaoh's  lesson-book,  was  slowly  repeating — 

**  Him  that  cometh  imto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

"O,  blessed,  blessed  Jesus!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  who  did 
not  see  Mr.  Bolter ;  "  I  love  his  very  name !"  • 

"Ah!  here  comes  our  good  gentleman!"  cried  Pharaoh's  father, 
with  pleasure  and  surprise ;  and  all  the  family  gathered  round  him  to 
welcome  him  except  the  old  woman,  who  impatiently  held  out  her 
band  to  him  till  he  went  up  to  her  and  took  it.  After  a  few  words  of 
affectionate  greeting  had  been  exchanged,  the  women  took  notice  of 
Mr.  Bolter's  altered  looks,  and  he  mentioned  his  illness,  which  called 
forth  expressions  of  interest  and  sympathy. 

**'  Ah,  you  nearly  lost  your  life,  then,  for  the  sake  of  poor  perishing 
siimers !"  cried  Zobel.     "  What  could  man  do  more  V* 

"  You  will  have  your  reward,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  a  crown  of 
glory.     But  you  didn't  do  it  for  that     No,  no  !" 

**  Sir,"  said  the  elder  Smith,  "  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for 
teaching  my  poor  boy.  All  that  he  knows,  he  has  taught  vs.  If  you 
will  give  me  leave,  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  Lord's  Prayer ;"  which 
he  did,  very  reverently,  the  o&ers  clasping  their  hands.  "  And  now, 
sir,  if  you  will  have  patience  with  me,  I  will  read  the  first  part  in  my 
aon's  lesson-book." 

Mr.  Bolter  was  astonished  at  his  progress.  He  had  produced  his 
pocket  Bible,  and  was  holding  it  in  his  hand. 


*  **  An  old  mother  of  the  tribe  was  heard,  not  long  ago,  to  speak  with  delight, 
and  to  say  of  that  Savionr  whom  he  (the  missionary)  so  tenderly  talked  about,  '  I 
lot e  His  name ! '  She  is  on  the  verge  of  her  hmidredth  year,  has  more  than  a 
hundred  descendants,  and  is  a  most  interesting  character." — CS/y  MUHon  Magazine, 
Jan.  1, 1858. 
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"  Ah,"  said  Smith,  who  knew  the  look  of  it,  "  Pm  afeaid  I  cannot 
yet  read  that  book ;  but  yet  I  should  like  to  tiy." 

Mr.  Bolter  gave  it  him.  He  unfortunately  opened  on  the  second 
chapter  of  Numbers,  and,  of  course,  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Mr. 
Bolter  opened  the  book  for  him  at  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John.  He 
read  several  verses  quite  fluently ;  and  exclaimed,  with  delight, 

"  Thank  God  !  I  am  beginning  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible !  Oh, 
if  I  could  read  that  blessed  book,  I  think  there  would  be  hope  for  me. 
I  should  then  learn  what  I  must  do  to  be  saved."* 

He  paused,  and  seemed  full  of  thought 

**  I  am  hindering  you  at  your  work,*'  said  Mr.  Bolter,  softly. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  starting^  "  I  never  mind  my  work,  if  I  can  only 
learn  the  right  way.*' 

"  It  is  so  simple,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  "  that  even  the  wayfaring  man 
need  not  err  therein." 

"  Oh,  sir,  read,  read  to  us  !  read  us  the  words  of  eternal  life  ! " 

Mr.  Bolter  read  the  1 2th  and  22nd  chapters  of  Genesis,  commenting 
as  he  went  along ;  and,  from  the  type,  Isaac,  directed  their  attention 
to  the  anti-type,  the  Son  of  God,  dwelling  feelingly  on  his  love  to 
sinners,  maiufested  in  the  great  sacrifice  he  offered  in  himself  for  sin. 
Their  attention  was  riveted,  f  Zobel  turned  her  head  away  and  was 
bathed  in  tears.  Her  husband  brushed  his  eyes  with  his  coat-sleeve. 
Mr.  Bolter  concluded  with  prayer,  and  all  knelt  around  him  except 
the  grandmother,  who  devoutly  raised  her  hands  and  eyes. 

"  See  ! "  said  Smith,  after  they  had  risen,  and  pointing  as  he  spoke 
to  a  pile  of  wood,  "  to-day  is  Saturday.  I  remember  what  »you  said 
about  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  and  you  see  I  have  collected 
enough  for  two  days." 

Mr.  Bolter  was  touched.  Many  months  had  intervened  since  he 
spoke  of  it. 

When  he  bade  them  farewell,  they  all  expressed  such  regret  at  his 
going,  that  he  promised  he  would  visit  them  and  pray  with  them  on 
the  following  day.  He  left  them,  followed  by  their  blessings.  Pharaoh, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  town,  to  sell  his  squirrel  and  leveret,  begged  to 
accompany  him  part  of  the  way.  It  had  already  been  arranged  that 
he  was  to  resume  his  place  in  the  class  at  Hopkinsville,  whither  Mr. 
Bolter  was  about  to  return  to  his  duties  on  the  following  Monday. 

"  Now  then,''  said  Pharaoh,  wistfully,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone 
together,  "  haven't  I  made  them  Christians]  " 

"  Pharaoh,  what  you  have  done  is  wonderful !  It  has  evidently 
had  the  blessing  of  God.  My  good  fellow,  you  must  leave  snaring 
leverets  and  catching  squirrels,  and  hunt  men's  souls ! — the  men  of 
your  own  race.  Our  Lord  came  upon  two  of  his  disciples  when  they 
were  fishing,  and  told  them  that  if  they  would  follow  him,  he  would 
make  them  fishers  of  men.  In  like  manner,  my  dear  lad,  he  may,  if 
he  wills,  make  you  an  apostle  to  the  gipsies,  who  may  probably  find 
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far  more  acceptance  among  them  than  any  one  not  of  their  own  race. 
What  say  you  1     Will  you  leave  all  and  follow  him  ? " 

"  Master,  what  have  I  to  leave  but  such  as  these  ? "  said  Pharaoh, 
holding  out  his  leveret  and  squirrel  "  Certainly  I  will."  And  taking 
Mr.  Bolter's  meaning  literally,  he  instantly  let  his  little  prisoners  go 
free.     Off  they  darted  to  their  native  greenwood. 

"  You're  a  capital  fellow  ! "  cried  Mr.  Bolter,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

**  Oh,  no,"  said  he,  sighing,  "  I'm  only  a  poor  gipsy.  And  I'm 
afraid  I  didn't  understand  above  half  of  what  you  said  just  now. 
But,  as  to  laying  down  whatever  I  may  have,  to  do  as  you  bid  me, 
that  I'll  do  at  any  time ;  and  all  you'll  teach  me  I'll  learn  as  well  as 
I  can,  and  teach  again  to  others ;  and  pray  to  Grod  to  make  them  learn 
with  all  their  heart — ^with  all  their  might.     Will  that  do  9 " 

"  Excellently." 

Then  Mr.  Biolter  explained  to  Pharaoh  that,  as  he  did  not  want  to 
rob  him  of  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  poor  as  he  was,  at  any  rate 
while  he  had  nothing  better  to  offer  him  in  its  stead,  he  by  no  means 
wished  to  hinder  him  of  gaining  his  livelihood  after  his  usual  &8hion, 
as  long  as  it  led  him  to  no  dishonesty  or  injuring  the  property  of 
others.  But^  on  the  whole,  he  thought  digging  up  and  selling  prim- 
rose roots  and  violet  roots  better  than  snaring  leverets  or  squirrels  ; 
and  that  the  more  time  he  found  he  could  give  to  his  schooling  the 
better  ;  and  who  could  say  but  that  eventually,  if  he  sufficiently  pro- 
fited by  his  teaching,  he  might  become  a  paid  teacher  to  his  own 
people,  under  the  direction  of  the  very  Society  that  paid  Mr.  Bolter  ? 

This  was  such  a  splendid  prospect  to  Pharaoh,  that  the  sceptre  of 
Egypt  could  scarcely  have  more  dazzled  him.  To  be  on  anything 
approaching  to  a  level  with  Mr.  Bolter,  endued  with  the  same  know- 
ledge, inspiring  the  same  affectionate  respect,  exercising  the  same 
powers  of  use^ilness,  to  say  nothing  of  wearing  the  same  gentleman- 
like coat  and  hat,  appeared,  even  in  remote  distance,  so  tempting  an 
incentive  to  well-doing,  that  his  heart  swelled  as  he  thought  of  it 

After  walking  some  way  in  silence,  ''Blessed  be  the  hour,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  when  I  started  out  upon  you,  and  asked  you  to  read 
me  *Selling-off  under  Prime  Cost!'  That  was  a  famous  Sunday 
for  me ! " 

"  It  was,"  said  Mr.  Bolter.  "  We  little  know  what  great  conse- 
quences will  result  from  seemingly  small  causes.  A  poor  woman, 
coming  to  draw  water,  found  the  Lord  Jesus  sitting  by  the  well,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  till  not  only  he  had  convinced  her 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  but,  at  her  persuasion,  the  men  of  her 
city  came  out  to  hear  him  for  themselves,  and  were  savingly  converted, 
as  well  as  herself.  In  like  manner  may  you  be  the  instrument  of 
eternal  salvation  to  many  of  your  own  people.  And  now,  Grod  be 
with  you  !     My  way  is  through  this  gate." 

"  God  be  with  you^  sir." 

And  he  went  on  his  way,  rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FORESHADOWS. 

"Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ?" 
Ask'st  thou.  Christian,  for  thy  friend  ? 
If  his  loYe  for  Christ  he  true, 
Christ  hath  told  thee  of  his  end ; 
This  is  he  whom  Ood  approves ; 
This  is  he  whom  Jesus  loves. 

Mr.  Bolter  returned  to  his  work,  invigorated  'and  refreshed.  A 
heavy  loss,  however,  awaited  him — his  excellent  and  sympathizing 
superintendent,  Dr.  Grace,  had  been  removed  to  a  new  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  one  of  the  western  counties.  Mr.  Bolter^s  new  superin- 
tendent was  a  layman — Mr.  Meyrick,  a  wealthy,  influential,  gifted, 
and  very  excellent  man,  but  one  who  could  by  no  means  be  the 
efficient  support  to  him  that  he  had  lost  in  Dr.  Grace.  Mr.  Meyrick, 
when  he  came  to  read  Mr.  Bolter's  report,  was  very  much  astonished 
to  iind  that  within  some  thousand  yards  of  his  own  warehouses  might 
be  found  a  row  of  crazy  cottages  called  Eabbit-hutch  Row,  which  were 
constantly  under  water,  and  over  water  too  ;  the  water  rising  through 
the  planks  from  beneath,  and  dripping  through  the  miserable  roofs 
above  :  that  a  few  yards  from  this  healthful  and  salubrious  spot,  a 
schoolhouse  might  be  seen  in  nearly  the  same  plight,  with  the  school- 
mistress under  an  umbrella,  teaching  a  hundred  children,*  a  few  of 
whom  were  fortunate  enough  to  wear  pattens.  Furthermore,  he  read 
that  a  stagnant  ditch  of  the  most  odious  description  skirted  one  side 
of  this  eligible  seminary,  which,  in  order  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
its  eflluvium,  had  an  unglazed  window  opening  on  it,  only  partially 
closed  by  a  rickety  shutter.  Over  this  ditch,  a  wooden  bridge  with 
a  house  upon  it  was  erected  :  it  seemed  intended  for  a  pleasure-house 
in  connection  with  an  adjacent  bowling-green ;  but  the  bowling-green 
had  long  ago  come  to  nothing,  and  this  agreeable  summer-house  was 
now  actually  the  dwelling  of  some  poor  miserable  fsunily  that  could 
find  no  better. 

Furthermore,  he  read  that,  in  rainy  weather,  the  state  of  the  streets 
was  such  that  Mr.  Bolter  frequently  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  once  lost 
his  shoe — not  mislaid  it :  he  never  found  it  again. 

Mr.  Meyrick  said  all  this  was  very  horrid  :  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 
He  thought  an  undertaker  must  have  bought  the  place  as  an  eligible 
investment.  Mr.  Bolter  observed  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  much 
to  lay  out  in  coffins.  Mr.  Meyrick  asked  him  what  the  place  most 
wanted.  He  replied  drainage,  lighting,  and  paving,  and  a  good  supply 
of  drinkable  water  ;  also  public  baths  and  wash-houses. 

Mr.  Meyrick,  after  some  cogitation,  determined  on  a  very  useful  act 
of  liberality.     He  would  erect  a  public  fountain  or  pump  1 
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Mr.  Bolter  wan  delighted.  It  had  been  quite  a  mockery,  ho  ob- 
served, to  persuade  people  to  give  up  spirituous  drinks,  when  a  cup  of 
wholesome  water  was  not  within  their  reach. 

80  the  fountain  was  made,  and  the  poor  blessed  Mr.  Meyrick. 
Mr.  Bolter  had  another  thorn  in  his  side,  which  it  was  out  of 
Mr.  Meyrick's  power  to  remove.  A  new  clergyman  had  been  appointed 
to  the  parish  in  which  Hopkinsville  was  included,  who  was  not  dis- 
posed to  work  comfortably  in  unison  with  the  city  missionary.     The 
Rev.  Cyril  De  Vere  was  a  remarkably  gentlemanlike  young  man, 
strikingly  handsome,  an  elegant  scholar,  very  desirous  of  doing  good, 
but  inexperienced  and  rather  opiniated.     Once  or  twice,  when  he  and 
Mr.  Bolter  happened  to  meet,  he  treated  him  with  marked  coolness 
and  haughtiness;  so  that  it  was  evident  to  the  poor  people  about 
them  that  the  missionary  had  not  the  minister's  support.     This  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  injurious  to  Mr.  Bolter  as  well  as  very  uncomfort- 
able ;  because  Mr.  De  Vere  really  had  so  much  good  in  him,  and  was 
80  zealous  in  doing  his  best  according  to  his  own  views,  that  he  secured 
the  good  word  of  a  large  body  of  parishioners,  and  his  disapproval  of 
Mr.  Bolter  carried  considerable  weight.     However,  as  Mr.  De  Vere 
was  conscious  he  did  not  like  Mr.  Bolter,  he  became  gradually  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Bolter  could  not,  and  therefore 
did  not^  like  him.     This  made  him  very  ready  to  listen  to  any  tattle 
on  the  subject  that  might  reach  him  through  evil-disposed  persons ; 
and  as  such  persons  are  always  to  be  found,  it  at  length  came  to  pass 
that  Mr.  De  Vere  made  an  open  complaint  to  the  Society  that  em- 
ployed Mr.  Bolter,  that  the  missionary  had,  in  the  course  of  visitation, 
made  remarks  reflecting  on  him.     This  Mr.  Bolter  wholly  and  posi- 
tively denied.     The  Society,  however,  expressed  its  readiness  to  listen 
to  any  proof  that  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge,  and  a 
sub-committee  was  held  for  that  purpose,  which  Mr.  De  Vere  and  his 
witnesses  attended.     The  charge  could  not  be  substantiated  by  them, 
and  it  would  have  been  gross  injustice  had  the  Society  withdrawn  its 
support  from  Mr.  Bolter  on  such  evidence.     His  conduct  during  the 
entire  course  of  his  connexion  with  them,  had  so  secured  their  con- 
fidence, and  his  whole  spirit  and  behaviour  during  this  trying  exami- 
nation was,  to  their  minds,  so  entirely  that  of  an  innocent  man,  and 
spoke  so  favourably  for  his  candour,  integrity,  and  temper,  that  they 
refused  to  dismiss  him,  and  even  expressed  a  strong  encomium  on  his 
niisAionary  career.     Tliis  was  excessively  annoying  to  Mr.  De  Vere, 
who  expressed  himself  very  hotly  about  it  among  his  own  friends,  and 
evtr  after  looked  very  much  vexed  whenever  Mr.  Bolter's  labours 
were  alluded  to;   applying    to   his  principles  the  disagreeable  word 
**  unsound." 

Now,  nothing  in  the  world  is  easier  than  to  set  about  an  opinion 
that  a  man's  doctrine  is  "unsound  ;"  and  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  refute  \ty  except  by  living  it  down,  which  is  a  slow  process.  In  this 
instance,  it  was  altogether  a  wanton,  idle  accusation  ;  for  Mr.  De  Vere 
knew  very  little  indeed  of  Mr.  Bolter's  principles  or  practice,  and 
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would  have  thought  himself  very  hardly  used,  if  any  one  had  called 
him  High  Church  on  as  insufficient  grounds  as  he  called  Mr.  Bolter 
Low  Church,  or  no  church.  In  that  lawless  kind  of  way  which  we 
see  and  hear  examples  of  every  day  and  every  hour,  he  set  a  mark  on 
this  poor  good  man's  shoulders  which  he  could  not  immediately  get 
rid  of,  by  calling  him  "  unsound." 

One  evening,  Mr.  Bolter  was  picking  his  way  towards  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  when  a  thin,  anxious-looking  little  boy,  about  eleven  years 
of  age,  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  said,  with  agitation,  "  Sir,  Fve 
lived  three  weeks  on  begging,  and  I'm  hungering  now ;  give  me  some- 
thing to  save  me  from  starving,  or  Til  go  and  steal  !"♦ 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  Mr.  Bolter ;  and,  turning  into  a  small  eating- 
house,  he  gave  the  boy  a  small  basin  of  soup  and  a  piece  of  bread. 
The  boy  ate  with  avidity ;  and,  when  he  had  finished  his  meal,  he 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Bolter  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  timidly  laid  his 
hand  upon  his.  They  left  the  shop  together,  and  Mr.  Bolter  then 
said — 

"  You  say  you  have  begged  three  weeks :  what  did  you  do  before  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  shuffling  to  keep  up  with  him,  and 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  **  Tm  an  orphant^  I  am,  and  father  died 
afore  I  can  remember ;  mother  died,  maybe,  two  year  ago.  She  did 
job-work,  flannels  for  the  tailors,  and  such  like — anything  she  could 
get.  Sometimes  she  worked  all  nighty  for  we  was  very  bad  off — ^we 
was  so.  At  last  she  died,  and  the  good  *oman  as  we  lodged  with,  who 
had  a  mangle,  says  to  me :  '  !Now,  my  poor  lad,  you  must  shift  for 
yourself;  here's  an  old  basket  and  a  few  pence,  and  you'd  better  start 
in  the  muffin  line.'  Well,  I  did  so ;  but  it's  only  a  winter  ti-ade,  is 
muffins.  Then  I  sold  creeses,  and  then  cherries,  'cording  to  the  season, 
sir,  you  know.  Well,  I  drawed  up  with  a  little  chap  called  Tom : 
Tom  had  a  father  an'  mother,  and  I'd  none ;  so  they  lete  me  have  half 
Tom's  bed.  Tom's  father  knew  my  mother :  he's  a  coalheaver,  but 
sometimes  he's  out  o'  work.  He  says  sometimes,  when  he's  very  much 
down  with  the  rheumatics,  that  they  must  all  go  into  '  the  house.' 
He's  veiy  ill  now,  and  they're  all  pretty  near  starving,  which  makes 
me  not  tiell  'em  I'm  starving  too.  If  you'll  believe  me,  sir,  three  weeks 
ago,  a  big  boy  knocked  me  down,  and  ran  away  with  my  basket.  Oh, 
wasn't  it  bad  of  him !  Since  then,  I've  had  nothing  I  could  do  but 
beg.  But  I  don't  like  it,  sir — it  sticks  in  my  throat.  Ready  sir  1 
Ay,  to  be  sure,  I  should  like  to  leam  to  read ;  but  who'd  teach  me  ? 
Tom  would  like  to  learn,  too.  You'll  teach  me — teach  both  on  us  1 
Lor'  bless  you,  sir  !  Bless  you  for  ever  !  Sure  we'll  come.  Yes,  I'll 
come  with  you  now,  sir,  and  see  where  it  is,  and  what  if  s  like  :  that 
soup's  made  a  man  o'  me.  And  if  you'll  trust  me  with  a  couple  of 
shillings,  sir,  if  U  stert  me  in  trade  again,  and  I'll  repay  you  before 
the  month  is  out." 

Surely  it  was  the  artless  tale  of  some  such  little  outcast  as  this,  that 
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made  poor  half-crazy  Blake,  the  artist^  write  his  pathetic  little  poem 
of  "  The  Chimney-Sweep  "  : — 

"  When  my  mother  died,  I  was  yery  yoong. 
And  my  father  sold  me,  while  yet  my  tongne 
Could  ecarcely  call  ont,  *  'Weep,  'weep,  'weep,' 
So  your  chinmies  I  clean,  and  on  soot  I  sleep. 

*'  There's  little  Tom  Dacre,  who  cried  when  his  head, 
That  curled  like  a  lamb's  back,  when  shaved ;  so  I  said, 
'  Hush,  Tom !  never  mind  it,  for  when  your  head's  bare. 
Ton  know  tbat  the  soot  cannot  spoil  your  white  hair. 

"  And  so  he  was  quiet ;  and,  that  very  night, 
As  Tom  he  was  sleeping,  he  had  such  a  sight  I 
There,  thousands  of  sweepers,  Dick,  Joe,  Ned,  and  Jack, 
Were  all  of  them  locked  up  in  coffins  of  black. 

"  When  down  came  an  ang^l,  who  had  a  bright  key. 
And  opened  the  coffins,  and  let  them  all  free ; 
Then,  down  the  green  vale,  laughing,  leaping,  they  run. 
And  wash  in  the  river,  and  shine  like  the  sun. 

"  Then,  naked  and  white,  all  their  bags  left  behind. 
They  rise  up  on  pure  clouds,  and  sport  in  the  wind. 
And  the  angel  told  Tom,  if  he'd  be  a  g^ood  boy. 
He'd  have  Qod  for  his  father,  and  never  want  joy. 

"  And  so  Tommy  awoke,  and  we  rose  in  the  dark. 
And  got  with  our  bags  and  our  brushes  to  work ; 
Though  the  morning  was  cold,  he  was  happy  and  warm. 
So,  if  all  do  their  duty,  they  need  not  fear  harm." 

Header,  will  you  hear  another  case  ?  These  stories  are  true»  One 
afternoon,  towards  dusk,  a  girl  offered  Mr.  Bolter  some  flowers.  '  There 
was  nothing  importunate  in  her  manner ;  she  was  very  poor,  hut  neat 
and  modest  On  his  questioning  her  as  he  walked  away,  she  told  him 
her  little  history.     She  said  : — 

"  Mother  has  heen  dead  just  a  year  this  month ;  she  took  cold  at 
the  washing,  and  it  went  to  her  chest  She  was  only  ill  a  fortnight. 
She  took  on  dreadful  bad,  for  she  knew  she  was  going,  and  she 
couldn't  think  what  would  become  of  me.  Minister,  sir  1  No;  no 
minister  came  aruear  us,  nor  gentleman  nor  lady  of  any  sort.  Nobody 
cared  for  us  but  our  two  selves.  When  she  was  gone,  I  hadn't  a 
friend.  A  young  woman  as  sold  flowers  took  pity  on  me,  and  said  I 
might  do  the  same,  and  lodge  where  she  did  And  so  I  do  :  the 
woman  is  poor,  but  quite  respectable.  And  she's  very  kind  to  me,  sir : 
she  gives  me  a  dinner  on  Sundays.  During  the  summer  months,  I 
clear  sixpence  a  day.  But  I  can  only  sell  flowers  five  days  in  the 
week — Mondays,  there's  no  flowers  in  the  market ;  and,  of  the  sixpence 
ft-day,  I  pay  threepence  for  lodging.  I  get  a  hal^nny worth  of  tea ; 
a  halfpennyworth  of  sugar ;  a  pound  of  bread,  threehalfpcnce  ;  Butter, 
a  halfpenny.     I  never  tastes  meat  but  on  Sunday.     What  I  shall  do 
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in  the  winter,  when  there  are  no  flowers,  I  don't  know.     I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  it." 

Mr.  Bolter  thought  this  was  a  case  in  which  Mrs.  Truebuiy  would 
be  sure  to  interest  herself.  Meanwhile,  he  set  Margaret  to  keep  her 
eye  upon  the  girl. 

A  great  contest  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  was  now 
at  hand ;  one  of  those  contests  which,  could  we  foresee  them  and  com- 
prehend their  amazing  consequences,  would  send  us  to  our  knees  to 
wrestle  with  God  in  prayer,  night  and  day,  till  we  obtained  the  promise 
of  victory.  Things  had  hitherto  gone  passably  well  in  Hopkinsville ; 
nay,  considering  the  immense  disproportion  between  the  work  there 
was  to  be  done  and  the  labourer  who  had  to  do  it,  the  progress  was 
highly  encouraging.  Many  were  under  instruction  ;  many  were  re- 
claimed from  sinful  courses,  and  leading  more  devout  lives;  many  were 
drawn  to  divine  worship ;  many  heard  the  word  of  Grod  in  their  own 
dwellings ;  many  sick  and  dying  persons  were  visited.  This  was 
much  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  among  those  poor  resident  families  who,  as 
as  Mr.  Bolter  told  Dr  Grace,  were  really  too  physically  weak  to  be 
actively  wicked.  A  large  and  most  dangerous  class  remained  unap- 
proached  and  seemingly  unapproachable;  a  class  of  sturdy,  stalwart 
labourers  in  the  docks  and  railways — Irish,  Welsh,  north-country — 
men  of  immense  physical  force,  with  absolutely  no  characters  to  lose — 
brawlers,  drunkards,  blasphemers,  wife-beaters,  who,  as  they  more 
than  once  had  told  Mr.  Bolter,  would  as  soon  knock  out  liis  brains  as 
look  at  him. 

Of  this  class  there  had  lately  set  in  quite  a  stream,  that  choked  the 
small  lodgings  and  public  houses,  and  flUed  the  district  with  clamour 
and  disorder.  Their  head-quarters  were  at  a  very  disreputable  place 
called  the  Raf  s  Hole,  which  Mr.  Bolter  longed,  yet  feared,  to  ap- 
proach. Here  might  be  heard  seditious  orators  loudly  applauded; 
here  drunken  songs  were  sung  in  uproarious  chorus,  and  here  many  a 
robbery  was  concerted. 

At  first,  these  men  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Bolter,  and  as  he  had  not 
interfered  with  them,  they  had  no  motive  for  interfering  with  him ; 
but,  little  by  little,  they  began  to  know  something  of  him  and  to 
hate  him.  Strong  members  of  the  corps  were  accosted  and  remon- 
strated with ;  one  or  two  of  them  were  visited  by  him  when  sick ; 
others  saw  and  heard  him  talking  with  their  fellow  lodgers.  He  was 
dubbed  a  blue  light ;  he  was  told  his  life  was  not  worth  a  farthing's 
purchase ;  he  was  shown  a  bludgeon  bought  expressly  to  knock  out 
his  brains  ;  and  other  agreeable  things  of  the  kind 

Mr.  Bolter  had  so  much  courage  that  these  threats  aflected  him  very 
little  ;  but  a  great  burthen  was  laid  on  his  soul.  The  awful  spiritual 
condition  of  these  desperadoes,  their  utter  impenetrability  to  the 
voice  of  reason  or  persuasion,  their  damaging  influence  on  the  morals 
of  the  neighbourhood,  weighed  on  him  like  lead.  His  healthy  red 
and  bi^wn  complexion  had  already,  under  the  influence  of  Hopkins- 
ville atmosphere,  become  sallow  and  sickly ;  his  features  were  be- 
coming pinched,  and  a  look  of  deep  anxiety  in  his  hollow  eyes  made 
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it  painM  sometimes  to  meet  their  pathetic  glance.  Good-natured 
Mr.  Meyrick  was  much  struck  by  it.  ''  Bolter/'  said  he,  *'  jou  ought 
to  haye  additional  aid."  But  Mr.  Mejrick  was  not  prepared  to  under- 
take the  entire  support  of  another  missionary  himself ;  and,  just  then, 
the  Society  was  particularly  oppressed  by  more  appeals  from  various 
quarters  than  they  could  possibly  answer.  Were  there  no  well-to-do 
shop-keepers,  thriving  men  of  business,  men  of  easy  fortune,  that 
might  have  raised  the  funds,  singly  or  together,  with  the  utmost 
possible  ease  t  Of  course  there  were.  There  always  are.  But,  as 
thoy  did  not  come  forward,  and  chose  to  think  their  strength  was  to 
fiit  still,  Mr.  Bolter  expended  his  own  little  remaining  strength  in  con- 
tinuing to  go  about  single  handed. 

John  Miller  had  at  length  found  out  what  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
marriaga  He  and  Bessy  were  engaged,  and  as  happy  as  two  fondly 
attached  people  could  be.  But  alas  for  their  prospects !  One  fine 
summer  day,  Bessy  had  made  one  of  a  gay  water  party  to  Hampton 
Court  The  afternoon  proved  inveterately  rainy  ;  the  wearers  of  thin 
muslins,  barges,  and  tarletans  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  had  to 
sit  so  long  in  their  wet  dothes,  that  the  wonder  was,  Bessy  should  be 
the  only  victim.  She  caught  a  cold  which  settled  on  her  lungs,  and 
went  into  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline. 

John  now  found,  that  instead  of  going  to  exhort  the  dwellers  in 
Hainault  and  £pping  forests,  there  was  home-missionary  work  him  for  to 
do.  Bessy  had  always  been  a  pleasing,  well-conducted  girl,  but  she  had 
never  been  a  serious  thinker ;  and  now  that  eternity  stared  her  in  the 
&ce,  she  was  wretched  and  desponding  at  the  thought  of  death.  John 
was  quite  appalled  at  the  vehemence  with  which  she  clung  to  the 
things  of  this  life ;  he  was  greatly  exercised  in  spirit ;  he  besought 
God,  with  groanings  that  could  not  be  uttered,  to  change  her  heart  by 
the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  give  her  a  living  interest  in  the 
things  belonging  to  her  eternal  peace.  Bjb  prayer  was  heard  ;  he  was 
permitted  to  be  the  privileged  instrument  of  this  young  girFs  salvation ; 
and  no  minister  or  missionary  of  the  profoundest  experience  could 
perhaps  have  led  her  faltering  steps  along  the  heavenward  path  with 
moro  success  than  he  was  enabled  to  do  under  the  powerful  impulses 
of  human  and  divine  affection. 

At  length  she  died.  Such  peace,  such  sweetness  attended  her 
closing  scene,  that  though  John  and  Ellen  wept,  it  could  hardly  be 
said  they  lamented. 

Dear  ai  tbon  wert,  and  justly  dear. 

We  ahonld  not  weep  for  thee ; 

One  thought  thall  check  the  starting  tear, 

It  is,  that  thon  art  free. 

And  thus  shall  faith's  consoling  power. 

The  tears  of  love  restrain. 

Ob,  who  that  saw  thy  parting  hour, 

Coold  wish  thee  here  agfain  ? 

Qently  the  passing  spirit  fled. 

Sustained  by  love  divine : 

O  may  such  grace  on  me  be  shed. 

And  may  such  end  be  mine! 

VOL.  n.  J' 
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Some  of  us  haTe  aeea  a  laige  sOken  hag,  inflated  with  highly  nrefied 
air,  only  pteyented  by  a  cord  from  soaring  upward  to  the  skies.  That 
eoid,  in  John's  case,  was  now  severed,  and  his  sonl  sprang  np  to  its 
own  element.  He  did  not  immediately  abandon  his  clerkship,  bat  he 
devoted  every  spare  minnte  to  the  studies  befitting  the  course  he 
meant  to  pursue,  with  such  earnestness  that  his  progress  was  thrice  as 
rapid  as  it  would  have  been  under  ordinary  drcumstancea.  His  mind 
was  wholly  given  to  serve  the  Lord. 


vn. 

DEGENERATION. 


Mas  came  perfect  horn  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  but  he  has  "  sought 
out  many  inventions,"  most  of  them  by  no  means  particularly  to  his 
advantage.  What  was  the  special  tjrjye  of  this  perfect  man,  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  ascertain.  We,  as  good  Englishmen,  feel  an 
instinctive,  irresistible  tendency  to  conceive  of  Adam  as  a  very  com- 
pletely-developed countryman  of  our  own,  as  to  physique  :  in  the  two 
celebrated  French  paintings  of  the  "  Temptation  "  and  the  "  FaU,"  he 
is  represented  as  a  model  Frenchman,  even  to  the  well-waxed  and 
curled  moustache.  And  if  the  African  troubles  himself  about  his  first 
parent,  his  fancy  doubtless  paints  him  as  with  a  skin  still  blacker 
and  more  sebaceous^  lips  stiU  thicker,  and  hair  more  woolly,  than  hia 
own. 

The  earliest  representations  of  our  species  are  &r  different  from  all 
these,  and  also  frx)m  the  Grecian  type  of  perfection,  yet  probably  not 
more  so  than  they  are  from  the  real  original  man ;  so  that,  in  speaking 
of  *'  degeneration,''  we  have  no  absolute  standard  of  comparison.  Yet 
the  most  cursory  glance  over  the  varieties  of  our  race,  whether  in  their 
ethnological  or  their  social  relations,  show  that  such  degeneration  has 
taken  place,  either  absolutely  or  relatively ;  absolutely,  in  so  far  as 
the  subject  of  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  frt)m  a  higher  state  of 
civilized  development — relatively,  as  they  have  &iled  to  raise  them- 
selves to  a  certain  standard.  Ethnologically,  the  comparison  would  be 
between  the  refined  and  cultivated  European,  and  what  are  called  the 
*'  wild  people "  of  Ceram,  or  the  ''  original  people  *'  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  who  seem,  objectively  considered,  to  differ  frt)m  the  monkeys 
in  little  else  but  some  unintelligible  rudiments  of  articulate  speech, 
and  the  casual  accomplishment  of  kindling  a  fire.  How  have  the  dif- 
ferences been  brought  about  1  If  we  resort  to  the  "  diversity  of  race" 
theory,  we  only  move  the  difficulty  one  short  step  backwards;  for 
wo  are  met  by  the  consideration  that,  within  credible  historic  periods, 
barbarous  nations  have  become  civilized,  whilst  these  have  not ;  and 
also  that^  in  some  instances,  people  possessing  a  tolerably  high  grade 
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of  civilization  have  relapsed  into  almost  complete  barbarism,  as  we 
may  see  in  certain  Portuguese  colonies. 

But,  considering  man  as  one  species,  there  are  still  two  fundamental 
views  of  his  nature  and  progress,  which  it  may  be  well  briefly  to 
notice.  We,  as  believers  in  the  possibility  and  the  actuality  of  a 
revelation,  see,  in  the  benighted,  degraded  condition  of  the  heathen, 
Uie  result  of  the  original  curse,  operating  through  natural  laws ;  by 
Tirtne  of  which,  and  in  accordance  with  providential  arrangements 
shrouded  in  the  most  impenetrable  mystery,  they  are  waiting,  long 
waiting  for  the  bringing-in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  But  there 
are  those  who  recognize  no  revelation,  nor  even  the  possibility  of  such  ; 
and  of  these,  a  certain  class  of  writers  affect  to  believe  that  these  so- 
called  ^^ original  people*'  are  samples  of  men  almost  as  originally 
created,  in  whom  the  only  believable  source  of  improvement — t.e., 
^natural  progress" — has  operated  very  slowly.  We  say  ahnost  as 
originally  created ;  for  by  the  theory  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  turned 
npon  the  earth  without  speech  or  knowledge  of  any  kind,  and  has  had 
emphatically  to  "  work  out"  his  own  development  The  author  of  the 
**  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith''  gives  a  graphic  and  amusing  picture 
of  man  as  thua  circumstanced  : — 

^  We  must  fancy  man  feeling  his  way  at  once  to  the  lowest  elements 
of  civilization  and  the  most  elementary  conceptions  of  religion.  And 
as  savages  make  no  rapid  progress  {some  philosophers  say  they  cannot, 
and  all  history  shows  they  do  not),  without  instruction  from  withovt, 
and  as  by  the  supposition  primeval  man  could  not  have  any,  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  many  ages  he  crawled  before  he  walked,  lived  on 
berries  and  acorns  before  his  first  incipient  attempts  at  cooking,  yelled 
his  uncouth  gibberish  before  he  made  (if  he  could  ever  make)  the 
refined  discovery  of  an  articulate  language,  and  lighted  on  his  first 
deity  in  the  shape  of  a  bright  pebble  or  an  old  fish-bone,  and  was  in 
raptures  at  the  discovery !  Or,  rather,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  the  poor 
wretch  ever  survived  the  experiment  of  any  such  intixniuction  to  the 
world  at  alL  Some  philosophers  have  defined  man  as  a  laughing 
animaL  I  am  a&aid  that,  on  this  theory,  it  was  some  years  before  he 
found  anything  to  laugh  at.  It  must  have  been  very  long  before  his 
'differentia'  appeared." 

Even  had  we  no  revelation,  the  hypothesis  of  a  fall  from  a  previous 
higher  state,  through  the  action  of  various  climatic  and  moral  agencies, 
would  present  infinitely  fewer  difficulties,  in  accounting  for  the  pheno- 
mena, than  this  absiml  theory.  But,  as  the  whole  subject  of  the 
production  of  varieties  of  mankind  is  much  too  extensive  for  present 
discussion,  we  propose  limiting  our  attention  to  certain  classes  of 
morbid  varieties,  occurring  in  civilized  societies,  as  true  degenerations 
from  the  normal  type ;  developed  under  the  influence  of  climate,  soil, 
habits,  manners,  occupation,  use  and  abuse  of  stimulants,  narcotic 
agents,  &c 

The  degenerations  which  are  the  subject  of  our  observations  consist, 
Romatically,  of  imperfections  in  the  development   of  bodily  organs ; 
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deviations  from  the  nonnal  type  and  proportions;  and  feebleness  in 
the  performance  of  the  functions ; — psychically,  they  are  manifested 
in  infirmity  of  will  and  purpose,  weakness  of  the  moral  sense,  general 
tendency  to  impulse,  and  proclivity  to  temptation.  Bodily  and  men- 
tally, they  are  progressive  in  character,  transmissible  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  tend  finally  to  the  extinction  of  that  branch  of  the 
race.  It  is  from  this  unfortunate  and  nimierous  class  that  disease  of 
all  kinds  selects  its  readiest  and  most  inalienable  victims ;  that  our 
'*  dangerous  classes "  are  perpetually  recruited ;  that  our  prisons  are 
filled ;  that  our  lunatic  asylums  are  peopled ;  and,  when  all  these 
deductions  are  made,  there  remains  an  almost  countless  multitude  of 
"  detrimentals,''  against  whom  the  efforts  of  religious  teaching,  philan- 
thropy, and  legislation  are  directed  well  nigh  in  vain — not^  perhaps, 
utterly  without  intelligence — not  altogether  devoid  of  a  sort  of  moral 
sensation — ^but  in  whom  the  two  do  not  combine  to  form  a  rule  for 
life  and  conduct 

In  brie^  our  proposition  is  This: — ^there  are  certain  physical  in- 
fluences which  (combined  in  many  instances  with  absence  of  moral 
culture)  produce  deteriorating  influences  upon  both  the  body  and  the 
mind  of  individuals  ;  the  results  of  which  are  progressive  and  trans- 
missible, and  terminate  in  the  production  of  varieties  of  manhbidy  as 
distinct  from  the  society  amidst  which  they  live  both  physically  and 
morally  ;  and,  according  to  their  specific  source  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  are  the  Hottentot,  the  Malay,  or  the  Esquimaux  from  one 
another,  or  from  the  civilized  European.  The  goitrous  cretin,  the 
perpetual  worker  in  mines,  or  even  ketones  ;  the  habitual  and  her^ 
ditary  drunkard,  the  imbecile,  the  race  of  the  opium-eater  :  these  and 
man/  othets  p»»ent  types  of  degeneration  from  the  m^n,  ^na  in 
eorpore  sano,  almost  as  well  marked  and  recognizable  to  the  practised 
eye,  as  is  that  of  the  poor  half-starved  Australian  from  his  white 
brother.     Of  these  we  must  give  in  detail  a  few  illustrations. 

Three  causes,  according  to  Buflbn,  tend  to  produce  changes  in  the 
animal  constitution — climate,  nourishment,  and  domesticity.  Man  is 
subject  to  similar  influences ;  but  for  domesticity  in  his  case,  we  must 
substitute  the  aggregate  of  manners,  customs,  education,  occupation, 
and  the  like.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  take  an  exhaustive 
view  of  the  whole,  even  were  such  possible ;  we  must  be  content  to 
select  those  of  which  the  phenomena  are  most  marked  and  most 
ascertainable. 

Climate  has  a  powerful  effect  in  modifying,  both  physiologically 
and  pathologically,  our  species.  We  will  give  an  example  or  two  of 
both.  The  Quickuas  (South  America)  are  remarkable  for  a  great 
development  of  the  chest,  which  has  a  capacity  much  greater  than 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  body.  This  is  due  to  their  habitation 
being  about  5000  yai*ds  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  air  is  so 
rarefied,  that  to  secure  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen,  a  much  larger 
quantity  must  be  taken  into  the  chest  Hence  in  infancy,  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  growth,  the  chest  is  developed  out  of  pro[K»rtion 
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to  the  other  parts.  Again,  when  men  from  the  North  migrate  to  a 
tropical  climate,  notable  changes  of  constitution  take  place;  the 
circulation  is  excited,  and  a  superfluity  of  bile  is  produced ;  the  liver 
grows  enormously,  and  appears  to  supplement  the  respiratory  function. 
Such  are  the  changes  which  may  take  place  when  the  climate,  although 
exceptional,  is  healthy.  Under  other  conditions,  other  and  more 
serious  modifications  occur ;  witness  the  description  given  by  Mont- 
flEdcon  of  the  inhabitants  of  La  Bresse,  a  descrij^tion  which  will  apply 
in  like  manner  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  equally  marshy  climates.  The 
Breasans,  disinherited  by  nature,  only  feel  tiie  burden  of  life ;  the 
mournful  influence  of  their  climate  is  impressed  upon  their  features  ; 
it  modifies  to  an  extraordinary  extent  their  functions  and  faculties. 
They  are  bom  sickly,  and  they  cease  to  live  at  what  should  be  the  age 
of  vigour.  All  the  elements  conspire  to  the  ruin  of  the  Bressan. 
The  air  he  breathes,  the  water  he  drinks,  are  both  poisoned ;  his 
miaerable  dwelling  is  scarce  a  defence  from  a  pernicious  atmosphere  ; 
his  food  is  coarse  and  insufficient ;  and  the  kind  of  labour  which  he 
pursues  (amid  humid  forests  and  morasses)  does  not  permit  him  to 
anticipate  a  brighter  future.  His  stature  is  short,  his  bones  rickety  ; 
his  skin  sallow,  thin,  and  unhealthy ;  his  muscles  flabby  and  undeve- 
loped, his  features  humid,  and  his  abdomen  swelled  and  dropsical. 
Souoely  has  he  quitted  the  breast  when  he  begins  to  languish  and 
emaciate ;  a  large  proportion  die  before  the  age  of  seven ;  those  who 
survive  do  not  live,  they  vegetate.  Melancholy,  apathy,  a  sort  of 
idiocy  is  the  habitual  expression  of  a  coimtenance  rarely  modified  by 
passions.  Old  age  commences  at  forty-five ;  they  are  decrepit  at  fifty- 
five  ;  few  reach  sixty.  "  We  do  not  live/*  said  one  of  tliese  wretched 
creatures,  in  answer  to  some  inquiry  ;  "  toe  do  not  live,  we  die.**  The 
children  bom  of  such  parents  are  emphatically  degenerate ;  the  popula- 
tion is  perpetually  diminishing,  and  must  become  finally  extinct, 
unless  supported  by  emigration.  Heferring  to  another  similar  district, 
1£  Melier  states  that  for  some  time  it  could  not  furnish  the  military 
contingent  It  often  happened,  that  of  all  the  men  drawn  for  service, 
not  one  was  found  fit;  sometimes  none  were  found  of  age  to  be 
recruited — all  had  died,  chiefly  in  infancy. 

But  we  need  not  go  far  from  home  to  seek  unhealthy  districts.  A 
recent  writer  says  that  "  the  chamber  of  a  person  attacked  with  fever 
in  an  apartment  in  London,  where  the  air  does  not  circulate,  is  in  a 
condition  perfectly  similar  to  an  Ethopian  marsh,  where  heaps  of 
locusts  are  rotting.  The  poison  is  the  same,  and  only  difiers  in  inten- 
sity. Nature,  with  her  broiling  sun,  languishing  air,  and  putrid 
morasses,  manufactures  pestilence  on  a  large  scale ;  poverty,  clad  in 
rigs,  and  steeped  in  filth,  excluding  the  air  and  increasing  the  heat, 
succeeds  but  too  well  in  imitating  nature." 

But  the  malaria  of  large  cities,  producing  these  fearful  results,  does 
not  act  alone.  The  absence,  insufficiency,  or  impurity  of  nourishment ; 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  sensual  pleasures ;  the  absence  of  all 
intellectual  and  moral  culture ;  all  play  a  fearful  part  in  the  degenera* 
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tive  proceed.  In  some  of  our  large  manofacturing  towns  we  find  sad 
pictures ;  here  is  one  drawn  by  one  of  our  continental  neighbours 
(M.  Morel)  of  Wolverhampton  : 

*'  The  education  of  children  is  literally  nothing ;  the  child  of  five 
nurses  the  child  of  two  years ;  and  the  child  of  seven  watches  over 
both,  and  keeps  the  house  in  the  absence  of  its  parents.  To  facilitate 
this,  the  mothers  administer  to  the  nurslings  preparations  of  opium. 
Another  pathological  phenomenon  manifests  itself^  which  we  believe 
to  be  inevitable  in  the  morbid  degenerations  of  the  species — i.e.y  the 
arrest  of  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Their  intellectual 
existence  is  limited  to  a  certain  age,  beyond  which  not  only  the 
evolution  of  the  faculties  remains  stationary ;  but  the  children  who 
have  been  able  to  learn  forget  immediately  the  few  ideas  they  have 
acquired.  Children  who  have  appeared  intelligent,  experience  this 
intellectual  arrest,  which  almost  always  corresponds  to  one  of  a  phy- 
sical nature.  These  children  become  the  victims  of  undeserved 
punishment :  they  cannot  learn ;  they  are  not  culpable ;  they  are 
only  undergoing  the  inevitable  consequences  of  congenital  dege- 
neration." 

And  so  it  is  in  after  life,  when  they  become  idle,  vicious  and 
criminal ;  punishment,  as  a  remedial  agent,  is  vain  and  futile ;  being 
often  reproved,  they  harden  the  neck ;  and  that  more  from  the  action 
of  general  and  necessary  law  than  from  any  individual  volitional 
depravity,  intense  as  this  may  seenL 

One  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  production  of  degeneration 
is  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  physical  degradation  attendant 
upon  habitual  drunkenness  is  well  known  ;  it  is  joined  with  deteriora- 
tion and  ultimate  loss  of  intelligence,  and  almost  entire  obliteration  of 
the  moral  faculties.  It  were  well  if  these  remained  isolated  facts, 
affecting  only  the  individual  transgressor.  But  the  law  of  these  degen- 
rations  is,  that  they  are  progressive  and  transmissible ;  and  the  habit 
of  one  generation  becomes  the  almost  irresistible  impulse  and  insanity 
of  the  next,  or  subsequent  one.  When  actual  imbecility  or  idiocy  do 
not  appear  in  the  ofi&pring  of  the  drunkard,  we  constantly  meet  with 
intermediate  states,  accompanied  by  aberrations  of  the  intelligence  and 
perversions  of  the  moral  sentiments,  so  remarkable  as  to  be  unac- 
countable on  any  ordinary  theory  of  human  depravity. 

When  habitual  intoxication  is  persevered  in,  we  have  a  train  of 
symptoms  something  like  this  : — attacks  of  delirium  tremens ;  a  general 
trembling  of  the  hands  and  limbs  ;  disordered  sensations,  such  as 
occasional  blindness ;  troubled  sleep,  and  disgust  for  food ;  partial 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  ;  vertigo  and  hallucinations,  spectral 
visions,  &c.  Then  perhaps  occurs  some  attempt  to  stop  the  downward 
course,  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful,  for  more  than  a  very  brief 
space  ;  again  the  old  practices  and  symptoms  ;  and  again  a  cessation 
and  a  relapse.     The  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  life  : — 

''  Arrived  at  this  sad  period,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  amend- 
ment.    Deprived  of  intelligence,  lost  to  all  moral  sense,  his  strength 
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diminiahed  from  day  to  day ;  and  nothing  could  now  arrest  the  pro^ 
giessive  and  fatal  march  of  the  symptoms.  The  skin  became  like 
parchment^  the  legs  were  oedematous ;  the  delirium  was  continuous. 
He  muttered  unintelligibly,  his  look  was  stupid  and  haggard,  his 
appearance  brutal;  and  when  death  came  to  terminate  this  sad 
existence,  consciousness  had  long  ceased,  The  paralysis  was  general, 
and  this  deplorable  victim  of  alcoholism  had  fallen  into  the  most 
hideous  state  of  degradation.'' 

The  children  of  parents  so  affected  are  placed  in  pitiable  circum- 
atances.  Some  inherit  the  same  tendency,  and  perish  in  like  manner ; 
bat  with  this  noteworthy  difference  that  in  the  second  generation,  the 
impulse  to  evil  is  stronger,  and  the  will  and  conscience  feebler.  Others 
are  bom  completely  degenerate,  idiots  or  imbeciles ;  others  again  live 
intellectually  up  to  a  certain  age  or  development,  at  which  they  stop 
short,  or  fall  back  into  a  secondary  imbecility.     We  present  another 

picture  also  drawn  from  life.     A ,  immoral  and  brutish,  indulged 

in  drink  to  excess,  until  it  became  true  dipsomania ;  he  was  killed  in 

a  public-house  brawl.     B j  his  son,  inherited  the  taste  for  drink, 

became  a  maniac,  and  died  insane.     C-- ,  son  of  the  last,  committed 

none  of  the  excesses  of  his  father  and  grandfather  ;  but  the  taint  was 
manifested  in  degeneration  of  mind,  in  hypochondriacal  and  melan- 
cholic tendencies,  with  impulse  to  homicida     D ,  the  fourth  in 

descent,  was  of  original  weak  intellect^  and  had  attacks  of  mania;, 
followed  by  idiocy,  and  extinction  of  the  melancholy  line.  And  thus 
the  sins  of  the  fathers,  by  natural  law,  are  visited  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  generations. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  "  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,*'  gives 
some  very  pointed  instances  of  the  heritages  of  intemperance ;  as- 
aerting  that  not  only  does  it  affect  the  health,  morals,  and  intelligence 
of  the  offspring  of  its  votaries,  but  that  they  also  inherit  the  fatal 
tendency,  and  feel  a  craving  for  the  very  beverages  which  have  acted 
as  poisons  upon  their  system,  from  the  commencement  of  their  being. 
The  illustrations  of  this  are  striking.  One  gentleman  mentioned  was 
an  habitual  drunkard ;  his  wife  also  had  a  "  stomach  complaint,  for 
which  she  took  spirits  cu  a  medicine,'^  which  medicine  was  never  for- 
gotten or  neglected.  Both  died  confirmed  drunkards :  they  had 
several  children,  all  of  whom  inherited  the  tQndenoj-^and  all  of  whom 
died  in  like  manner.  After  many  struggles,  they  gave  up  the  contest, 
saying,  "  We  cannot  help  it — we  inherit  a  strong  love  for  rum  or  gin." 
One  of  them  bound  himself  by  a  heavy  penalty  to  abstain ;  but  after 
a  few  months,  he  broke  out  again,  saying,  that  the  craving  was  actual 
torture,  and  he  could  not  help  himself  The  next  instance  is,  if  pos- 
aible,  still  more  melancholy.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  family  in 
queetion  were  rarely  sober  ;  the  lady  died  early  of  delirium  tremens  ; 
but  the  £Either  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  sin.  Out  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  only  one  escaped  the  taint.  The  eldest  son  was  an 
inveterate  drunkard,  and  committed  suicide ;  all  the  other  sons  came 
to  some  untimely  end  through  drinking.     Finally,  the  only  daughter 
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was  on  one  occasion  brought  home  by  the  police  in  a  state  of  intoidca- 
tion ;  the  shock  was  too  great  for  the  old  man,  and  it  killed  him. 

Oinomania  is  one  of  the  heritages  of  drunkenness  ;  the  habit  of  the 
parent  has  become  the  mania,  or  the  resistless  impulse  of  the  ofEspring. 
It  is  described  as  an  impulsive  desire  for  stimulant  drinks,  uncontroll- 
able by  any  motives  that  can  be  addressed  to  the  understanding  or 
conscience,  in  which  self-interest^  self-esteem,  friendship,  love,  religion, 
are  appealed  to  in  vain  j  in  which  the  passion  for  drink  is  the  master 
passion,  and  subdues  to  it  every  other  desire  and  faculty  of  the  souL 
"  The  victims  of  it  are  often  the  of&pring  of  persons  who  have  indulged 
in  stimulants,  or  who  have  weakened  the  cerebrum  by  vicious  habits 
or  undue  mental  labour/'*  A  sketch  of  such  an  individual  by  M.  Morel 
is  very  graphic  and  forcible. 

*'  Such  cases  present  themselves  to  our  observation  with  the  predo- 
minance of  phenomenon  of  the  psychical  order,  which  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention — i.e.,  a  complete  abolition  of  aU  the  moral 
sentiments.  One  might  say  that  no  distinction  between  good  and  evil 
remains  in  the  minds  of  these  degraded  beings.  They  have  desolated 
and  ruined  their  families  without  experiencing  the  least  regret :  in  the 
acute  state  of  their  delirium  they  have  nearly  destroyed  all  that  came 
in  their  way,  and  preserve  no  remembrance  of  it  The  love  of  vaga- 
bondism seems  to  govern  the  acts  of  a  great  number  of  them.  They 
quit  their  houses  without  troubling  themselves  where  they  may  go ; 
they  cannot  explain  the  motives  of  their  disorderly  tendencies ;  their 
existence  is  passed  in  the  extremest  apathy.  The  most  absolute  in- 
difference and  volition  seems  to  be  replaced  by  a  stupid  automaton." 

If  a  son  inherits  from  his  father,  or  an  ancestor,  the  tendency  to 
intoxication,  it  is  entirely  rare  to  see  any  cure  effected  ;  some  of  our 
most  careful  observers  say  that  they  have  never  seen  one  such  instance,  f 
In  the  most  &vourable  cases,  the  habit  once  developed  leaves  its  traces 
upon  the  descendants,  though  they  may  be  but  slight ;  and  these  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  be  fostered  by  other  causes  into  serious  activity. 

But  having  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched  the  operation  of 
the  alcoholic  poison  upon  individu^  and  families,  we  shall  obtain  a 
more  extended  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  by  examining  it 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  so  ascertain  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  condition  of  societies  in  which  such  evil  influences  are 
rife.  Thankful  may  we  be  as  a  nation,  that|  vast  as  are  the  sums  of 
money  expended  upon  strong  drink  amongst  us  (we  believe  nearly 
sixty  millions  annusJly),  and  growing  as  we  fear  the  evil  is  in  almost 
all  classes  of  society,  we  are  not  the  worst  amongst  the  nations.  Our 
illustration  will  be  taken  from  Sweden,  where  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors  appears  to  have  been  proceeding  at  a  fearful  rate  for  nearly 

*  "  Psychological  Joarnal,"  loc  eit, 

f  "  Jb  n'ai  jamais  tu  oukbib  les  nialades  dont  lei  tendences  aloooliqi&M  avuent 
lear  point  de  depart  dans  les  predispositions  h^reditures  legate  par  les  parents." 
— MosiXi,  Sur  k*  DigMrttceneti  de  VEsp^ce  humaine. 
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a  century,  and  where  it  has  now  attained  such  a  pitch,  that  ahout 
half  the  population  appears  to  consume  brandy  at  the  rate  of  above 
150  pints  each  person  annually  :  this  is  taken  from  statistical  tables 
of  the  country.  In  1785,  Dr.  Hagstrom,  struck  with  the  growing 
evily  made  an  energetic  appeal  to  his  fellow  citizens  to  check  a  vice 
which  was  not  only  an  outrage  to  religion  and  morals,  but  which 
threatened  seriously  future  generations.  Notwithstanding,  the  evil 
has  so  much  increased,  that  Dr.  Huss  writes : — *'  Things  are  come  to 
such  a  pointy  that  if  most  energetic  means  are  not  adopted  against  so 
fiital  a  custom,  the  Swedish  nation  is  menaced  with  incalculable  evil. 
The  danger  is  not  future,  or  contingent;  it  is  a  present  evil,  the 
lavages  of  which  may  be  studied  in  the  present  generation.  No 
measures  can  be  too  strong  ;  it  is  better  to  save  at  any  price,  than  to 
have  it  to  say.  It  is  too  late"  The  same  autliority  (the  greatest  acces- 
sible) states  that  the  people  of  Sweden  have  already  degenerated 
in  stature  and  physical  strength.  But  this  is  not  all :  new  diseases 
have  invaded  the  country;  scrofula  has  increased  to  a  frightful 
extent;  and  life  is  visibly  shortening.  The  hereditary  tendency  to 
drink,  combined  with  the  constant  example,  produces  a  powerful  in^ 
fluence :  children  of  twelve,  ten,  or  eight  years,  evince  already  the 
evil  predilection.  Mental  alienation  is  considerably  on  the  increase ; 
and  suicide  is  so  frequent,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  the  re- 
toms  of  exaggeration.  In  ten  years,  the  average  of  suicides  of  men 
between  20  and  50  years  was  one  in  57  deaths.  This  is  enormous  ; 
**  Buty*'  says  Dr.  Huss,  "  if  we  reckon  as  suicides  those  who  have  died 
of  the  immediate  effects  of  alcohol,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  the  pro- 
portion will  rise  to  one  in  30  deaths."  Grime,  also,  is  frightMly  on 
the  increase.  In  the  year  1830,  the  proportion  of  criminals  convicted 
of  various  offences  was,  to  the  entire  population,  as  one  to  143 ;  in 
1845,  the  ratio  was  one  to  100. 

In  our  own  country,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Banchory,  in  his  work  on 
''Punishment  and  Prevention,"  as  regards  crime,  attributes  two-thirds, 
at  leasts  of  all  crime  and  pauperism  to  drinking.  ^  There  is,"  says  he, 
''an  unanimous  opinion  of  the  fact — expressed  in  varied  forms  by  all^ 
without  exception,  who  have  the  means  of  knowing — that  drink  is  the 
great  cause  of  crime;  that  but  for  drink  there  would  be  little  crime ; 
or,  as  it  has  been  lately  admirably  expressed  by  Mr.  Recorder  HiU, 
'The  beer-house  and  the  gin-shop  are  the  autiiorized  temptations 
offered  by  the  Legislature  to  crime.' "  And  again :  *^  Careful  inquiries 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  drink  is  as  much  the  cause  of  pauperism  as 
of  crime,  generally  in  the  person  of  the  pauper  himself ;  but  if  not, 
then  in  the  habits  of  his  immediate  ancestors." 

The  observations  of  an  already  quoted  writer,  M  Morel,  on  these 
£uia,  are  worthy  of  attention : — 

••  We  have  need  of  no  fiiither  proof  to  show,  that  the  abuse  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  produces  the  same  disastrous  results  in  nations  as  in 
individuals.  The  effects  are  the  same  in  all  latitudes ;  but  they  are 
produced  more  suddenly  and  more  forcibly  in  proportion  as  there 
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exist  other  causes  of  degeneration,  and  as  the  less  degree  of  civilization 
is  unable  to  develop,  as  a  counterpoise,  the  salutary  influence  of 
morals  and  education.  Under  a  cause  of  degeneration  so  strong,  new 
maladies  are  developed,  and  the  old  ones  assume  a  more  serious 
aspect  The  average  duration  of  life  diminishes,  sterility  increases, 
and  the  viability  of  children  is  more  uncertain,  whilst  the  intellectual 
and  moral  disorders  are  signalized  by  the  ever  increasing  numbers 
of  the  insane,  of  suicides,  and  of  crimes." 

By  these  illustrations  it  will  now  be  sufficiently  understood  what 
we  intend  by  the  term  degeneration,  or  the  formation  of  morbid 
varieties  of  mankind.  It  wUl  also  be  seen  how  grave  are  the  evils 
attendant  upon,  and  involved  in,  these  charges.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  all  these  are  due  to  the  causes  just  alluded  to. 
Almost  every  nation,  certainly  every  nation  that  has  made  any  advance 
in  civilization,  has  included  amongst  its  acts  the  extraction  of  some- 
thing intoxicating  £rom  the  products  of  nature — something,  that  is, 
which  will  unduly  excite  or  stimulate  the  nervous  system;  opium, 
hachisch,  betel-nut^  tobacco,  wine,  or  some  other  narcotic  AU  these 
alike  are  capable  of  producing  deleterious  effects  upon  the  individual, 
which  are  transmissible  by  way  of  generation ;  and  in  so  far  as  they 
become  more  or  less  national  habits,  they  will  produce  national  degra- 
dation ;  although  with  regard  to  most  of  them  we  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining  how  far  they  have  influenced  the  nations,  with  the 
same  precision  as  in  the  case  of  alcohoL 

M.  Moreau  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp, 
(hachisch)  when  long  used,  produces  incurable  dementia.  '^  I  have 
reason  to  believe  (says  he)  that  such  is  the  case  in  many  persons  met 
with  in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  who  are  venerated  as  holy  men  (santons) 
by  the  people,  but  who  are  merely  fiedlen  into  a  state  of  dementia  from 
the  use  of  hachisch." 

The  use  of  opium  as  a  narcotic  and  stimulant  is  even  more  delete- 
rious than  that  of  alcohoL  ''The  habitual  opitmi-eater  (says  Dr. 
Oppenheim)  is  instantly  recognized  by  his  appearance.  A  total 
attenuation  of  body,  a  withered  yellow  countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a 
bending  of  the  spine,  frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  a 
circular  form,  and  glassy  deep-sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  first 
glance."  Can  anything  afford  a  stronger  illustration  of  our  views  as 
to  the  production  of  specific  morbid  varieties )  ''  After  long  indul- 
gence, Uie  opium-eater  becomes  subject  to  neuralgic  pains,  to  which 
opium  itself  brings  no  relief.  These  people  seldom  attain  the  age  of 
forty,  if  they  have  begun  early  to  use  opium.  When  this  baneful 
habit  has  become  confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  it  off ; 
the  torments  of  the  opium-eater,  when  deprived  of  this  stimulant,  are 
as  dreadful  as  his  bliss  is  complete  when  he  has  taken  it;  to  him  night 
brings  the  torments  of  hell,  day  the  bliss  of  paradise." 

The  moral  deterioration  which  directly  and  indirectly  results  from 
the  use  of  opium  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  tlie  two  Coleridges, 
father  and  son.     The  former  was  an  opium-eater ;  the  latter  inherited 
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the  necessity  for  some  stimulant,  which  in  his  case  was  alcoholic.  The 
predominant  tendency  of  his  character  was  weakness  of  volition. 
When  very  young  even,  his  brother  wrote  of  him  that  a  certain 
inferiority  of  will  was  manifested.  He  could  not  open  a  letter  without 
trembling ;  he  shrank  &om  mental  pain ;  and  was  beyond  measure 
impatient  of  control  '*  He  yielded  as  it  were  unconsciously  to  slight 
temptations,  slight  in  themselves,  and  slight  to  him,  as  if  swayed  by  a 
medianical  impulse  apart  from  his  oton  volition.  It  looked  like  an 
organic  defect^  a  congenital  imperfection."  Of  himself  in  after  days 
he  wrote, — 


"  Oh !  woef  al  impotence  of  weak  resolve. 
Recorded  rashly  to  the  writer's  shame. 
Days  pass  away  and  Time's  large  orbs  revolve, 
And  every  day  beholds  ns  still  the  same. 
Till  oft-neglected  purpose  loses  aim. 
And  hope  becomes  a  flat  unheeded  lie." 

M.  Morel  speaks  of  "three  hundred  millions  of  individuals,  (in 
China)  menaced,  as  to  their  dearest  interests,  by  the  most  fatal  and 
degrading  habit  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive;  that  of  smoking 
opium."  In  1810,  there  were  2500  cases  of  opium  sent  to  Canton  ; 
in  1838,  there  were  48,000  cases !  But  even  in  England  the  increase 
is  alarming;  in  1830  there  were  103,718  pounds  of  opium  received 
in  London ;  in  1852,  there  were  250,790  pounds !  In  its  constitu- 
tional results,  in  the  difficulty  of  breaking  the  habit,  and  in  the 
rapidity  and  certainty  with  which  the  pernicious  effects  appear,  opium 
stands  even  far  before  the  worst  forms  of  alcoholic  poisoning.  The 
offspring  of  these  degraded  sensualists  are  truly  degenerate,  physically 
and  mentally,  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol. 

We  shall  only  refer  very  briefly  to  the  widely-spread  habit  of 
tobacco-smoking ;  and  that  only  by  quoting  one  opinion,  as  the  subject 
has  been  thoroughly  exhausted  by  discussion  in  journals,  medical  and 
non-medicaL  Our  own  opinion  goes  to  some  extent  with  the  follow- 
ing, extracted  from  the  Lancet,  February  14th,  1857.  "If  the  evil 
ended  with  the  individual,  who,'  by  the  indulgence  of  a  pernicious 
custom,  ii^jures  his  own  health,  and  impairs  his  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  he  might  be  left  to  his  enjoyment,  his  fooFs  paradise  unmolested. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  ca.«(e.  In  no  instance  is  the  sin  of  the 
ilather  visited  upon  the  children  more  strikingly  than  the  sin  of 
tobacco-smoking.  The  enervation,  the  hypochondriasis,  the  hysteria. 
the  insanity,  the  dwarfish  deformities,  the  consumption,  the  suffering 
lives  and  early  deaths  of  the  children  of  inveterate  smokers,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  feebleness  and  unsoundness  of  the  constitu- 
tion transmitted  by  this  pernicious  habit." 

With  regard  to  the  degenerations  resxilting  from  the  previous  causes, 
there  are  certain  general  facts  which  are  worthy  of  notice  : — 

1.  Certain  individuals  unite  in  their  own  persons  the  morbid  organic 
tendencies  of  many  previous  generations,  and,  without  any  errors  of 
their  own,  appear  to  expiate  the  transgressions  of  their  ancestors. 
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2.  The  inequality  of  development  in  the  faculties  sometimes  results 
in  exceeding  prominence  of  some  talent^  amounting  to  a  kiud  of 
brilliant  phosphorescent  genius — a  light  attendant  upon  the  decay  of 
the  race.  It  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  moral  or  intellectual 
weakness  in  other  departments,  and  the  mental  existence  is  circum- 
scribed within  certain  limits  which  they  cannot  pass. 

3.  The  conditions  of  degeneration  in  such  individuals  reveal  them- 
selves not  only  by  typical  exterior  characters,  but  also  by  the  most 
remarkable  aberrations  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
the  moral  sentiments. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  other  forms  of  degeneration  resulting 
from  diseased  or  imperfect  nutrition,  from  unhealthy  occupations,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  from  many  of  our  social  arrangements. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  all  these,  true  specific  types  of  degeneration 
do  arise,  bearing  the  same  general  characteristics  as  those  already 
described.  We  shall  conclude  by  one  illustration  alone  of  the  operation 
of  the  mixed  causes  of  degradation,  resulting  from  physical  and  moral 
influences  combined.  We  alluded,  in  an  early  part  of  this  Paper,  to 
the  occasional  relapse  of  civilized  people  into  barbarism.  Of  this,  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  conquests  abounds  with  illus- 
trations :  the  conquered  races  have  almost  disappeared,  whilst  the 
conquerors  have  greatly  degenerated ;  and  their  mixture  with  the 
aborigines  has  produced  a  degraded  race,  which  presents  no  element 
of  perfectibility  in  the  future.  In  Malacca,  there  remain  3000 
descendants  of  the  old  Portuguese  conquerors ;  their  fathers  were  the 
companions  of  Yasco  de  Gama  and  Albuquerque  ;  yet  they  are  in  a 
state  of  degradation,  even  as  compared  with  the  aborigines  amongst 
whom  they  live ;  evinced  by  stunted  growth,  physical  ugliness,  default 
of  viability  in  the  infants,  obtuse  intelligence,  perverted  instincts,  and 
a  succession  of  progressive  morbid  transformations,  reaching  finally  the 
extreme  limits  of  imbecility.  They  live  almost  promiscuously,  like 
mid  beasts ;  they  do  not  till  the  ground ;  they  are  without  social  laws ; 
they  have  no  priest,  nor  any  form  of  legislation.  The  causes  of  this 
extreme  degeneration  are  said  to  be  the  crossing  of  the  races,  and  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  climate ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  morals  and  manners  which  belonged  neither  to  them- 
selves  nor  the  aborigines  at  first,  but  has  grown  out  of  the  despair  or 
apathy  of  the  one,  and  the  luxurious  sensuality  of  the  other. 

From  all  the  facts  discussed  so  briefly  in  these  few  pages,  each 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deducing  the  moral ;  nor  in  deter- 
mining how  fiir  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  aid  in  ameliorating  the 
moral  and  physical  condition — i,e,j  in  regenerating  the  unhappy 
degenerate,^ 

*  Some  of  the  Btatements  in  this  Paper  have  been  previously  given  to  the  public 
by  the  writer. 
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TVs  heartily  rejoice — not  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  returned  to  power 
— ^but  that  Lord  Derby  has  received  a  most  righteous  chastisement, 
has  b€M3n  stripped  of  the  greatness  which  was  achieved  by  accident  not 
by  merits  and  which  was  justly  forfeited  by  an  almost  unparalleled 
display  of  incapacity  and  political  infidelity.  For  a  political  party 
which,  by  its  own  ponfession,  is  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  the  country,  to  dethrone  a  Government  by  a  coup  d'etat, 
and  seize  the  dignities  and  spoils  of  office,  is  a  species  of  usurpation  ; 
and  the  people  of  England  will  never  tolerate  a  usurper  long,  unless 
be  exhibits  a  transcendent  genius  for  statesmanship. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  the  liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  disposed  not  only  to  endure,  but  generously  to  assist  the  conser- 
vative ministry  Lord  Palmerston*  s  insolence  and  levity  had  provoked 
or  disgusted  nearly  every  independent  and  thoughtful  member  of  the 
House,  and  the  courtesy,  diligence,  and  modesty  of  his  successors  were 
a  very  welcome  change.  Nor  was  the  Treasur}"  Bench  destitute  of 
ability.  Mr.  Disraeli  proved  that  during  the  years  which  had  passed 
since  he  previously  led  the  house,  he  had  forgotten  many  of  his  follies, 
and  learnt  a  wisdom  which  many  thought  he  would  never  acquire. 
The  habits  which  he  had  formed  in  the  days  when  he  spoke  without 
the  responsibility  belonging  to  a  great  position  and  to  the  leadership 
of  a  powerful  party,  he  was  unable,  on  his  first  accession  to  office,  to 
throw  off :  he  was  still  the  guerrilla  chief,  not  the  general  of  a  great 
army  ;  he  could  surprise  an  outpost,  but  could  not  plan  a  campaign  ; 
he  was  the  Garibaldi,  not  the  Napoleon  or  Wellington  of  political 
warfare.  But  last  year  he  carried  himself  with  greater  dignity;  he 
remembered  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  not  merely  the 
dexterous,  brilliant,  epigrammatic  orator  of  a  party;  that  while 
Europe  was  anxiously  listening  for  his  policy,  it  was  necessary  to 
forget  that  the  House  was  waiting  to  laugh  at  his  jokes.  The 
honesty  and  industrious  painstaking  of  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley, 
the  administrative  ability  of  the  prosy  and  irascible  Sir  Jolm  Faking- 
ton,  the  literary  genius  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  impetuous, 
fieiy  eloquence  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  the  splendid  reputation — ill- 
deserved,  but  as  yet  undimmed — of  Lord  Stanley,  powerfully  supported 
their  chie(  and  justified  the  expectation  that  the  Ministry  might  in  a 
few  months  win  the  confidence  of  the  legislature  and  the  coimtry. 

But  never  did  a  government  crowd  into  so  short  a  period  so  large 
a  number  of  flagrant  and  ruinous  blunders.  We  pity  the  Tory  his- 
torian whose  doom  it  shall  be  to  write  the  recent  history  of  his  party. 
The  India  Bill  was  too  absurd  to  admit  of  apology,  to  say  nothing  of 
defence.     Its  own  friends  were  ashamed  of  it ;  they  gave  it  iip,  without 
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a  straggle,  to  laughter  and  contempt ;  it  perished  miserably,  and  went 

down — 

To  tlie  yQe  dust  from  wbenoe  H  sprung 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

Of  the  mischieyous  financial  arrangements  which,  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings of  wiser  and  more  honest  men,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  persuaded  the  House  to  accept,  we  are  likely  to  hear  more 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  difficulties  are  immensely  increased  by  the 
cowardly  evasion  and  postponement  of  responsibilities  of  which  his 
predecessor  was  guilty. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  but  the  climax  of  a  prolonged  course  of  follies. 
It  insulted  eyeiy  party  in  the  State  and  won  the  approbation  of  none. 
It  betrayed  a  total  and  hopeless  incapacity  for  appreciating  the  true 
wants  of  the  country  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them. 

It  was  in  this  political  discernment,  this  fine  sagacity,  which  operates 
with  all  the  certainty  and  promptness  of  an  instinct,  that  the  late 
Ministry  proved  themselves  most  deficient.  We  have  acknowledged 
their  ability.  They  had  eloquence  enough,  and  administrative  capacity 
enough  ;  but  they  had  not  a  statesman  among  them.  Lord  Derby  is  a 
brilliant  party  chief ;  Mr.  Disraeli  has  sufficient  cunning,  malevolence, 
and  cleverness,  to  stock  a  whole  cabinet ;  Lord  Stanley  is  a  cold, 
passionless,  ambitious  theorist ;  Sir  John  Pakington  is  a  diligent, 
energetic  man  of  business.  But  among  them  all  there  was  not  a 
single  individual  who  could  make  any  pretension  to  those  qualities  of 
which  we  are  reminded  by  the  names  of  Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  and 
Peel.  If  but  one  real  statesman  had  sat  at  their  Council  Board,  they 
might  have  had  a  long  lease  of  office,  and  the  broken,  divided,  ranks 
of  the  Liberal  party  would  have  been  shut  out  for  years  £rom  all 
chances  of  power. 

But  when  they  attempted  to  construct  a  scheme  for  the  government 
of  the  greatest  of  our  dependencies,  they  shamefully  failed  ;  and  when 
they  attempted  to  reform  abuses  in  our  own  Constitution,  they  failed 
again  even  more  shamefully  than  before.  They  could  do  routine  work 
admirably ;  Sir  John  Pakington  especially  deserves  large  credit  for  the 
extraordinary  energy  and  success  with  which  the  business  of  his  depart- 
ment was  conducted  ;  and  they  could  explain,  defend,  and  glorify  their 
doings  in  the  House ;  but  whenever  they  were  called  to  undertake  any 
euterprize  in  which  there  was  scope  for  the  operation  of  exalted 
political  genius,  they  proved  that  although  they  were  fit  to  serve,  they 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  spell  and  mystery  by  which  great  men 
have  ruled  mankind 

Their  incapacity  provoked  the  contempt  and  alarm  of  the  country ; 
but  their  political  dishonesty  was  even  more  ruinous  to  them. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  profess  loudly  their  faith  in  the 
old  traditions  of  Toryism :  some  of  them  had  hunted  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  from  power,  for  what  they  called  his  base  treachery  to  party 
obligations,  and  had  poured  out  upon  him  all  the  bitterness  and 
malignity  with  which  a  defeated,  disappointed  army  are  wont  to  visit 
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the  leader  who  has  hetrayed  them.  To  judge  from  their  language, 
they  were  resolved  to  fight  and  to  die  in  defence  of  the  venerable 
creed  into  which  they  had  been  baptized  by  their  political  godfathers, 
j^fo  popular  antagonism  should  tempt  them,  nor  should  the  glittering 
prizes  of  power  and  place  be  ever  able  to  tempt  them,  from  the  path 
they  had  chosen.  Their  course  was  to  be  as  relentlessly  straight  as  an 
old  Roman  road ;  no  matter  whether  it  led  them  over  steep  and  weary 
heights,  or  into  deep  and  shady  valleys,  or  across  di^ary  monotonous 
plains,  they  were  determined  to  march  on,  with  heroic,  unswerving 
directness. 

And  in  their  case,  as  always,  "  honesty  would  have  been  the  best 
policy."  There  is  still  a  love  for  the  past  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  The  castle  and  the  cathedral  have  not 
lost  their  influence  over  the  imagination  and  affections  of  Englishmen. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  an  honesty  resolute,  Conservative  Grovern- 
ment  would  have  been  sustained  with  enthusiasm  by  its  friends  and 
respected  by  its  enemies.  In  the  nation  generally,  aye,  even  in  our 
large  towns,  vast  multitudes  of  people  would  have  heartily  eiyoyed 
seeing  "old  English'*  principles  maintained  with  "old  English" 
spirit.  The  Conservatives  do  not  understand  the  real  amount  of  sup- 
port they  could  secure  if  only  they  were  true  to  their  instincts  and 
their  professions.  There  is,  and  there  will  always  be,  in  a  country  like 
this,  a  large  amount  of  reverence  for  antiquity — faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers — love  for  existing  institutions,  distrust  of  innovation, 
and  dislike  of  change.  But  a  party  which  bids  for  power  by  giving 
to  the  country  a  blank  programme,  and  a  pledge  to  accept  and  carry 
any  measures  which  predominant  public  opinion  may  dictate,  will 
sooner  or  later  be  loaded  with  scorn  and  doomed  to  destruction. 
Honesty,  frankness,  fearlessness,  are,  happily,  still  the  virtues  which 
Englishmon  most  veneiate  and  admire  ;  and  no  ministry,  however 
strong  in  all  the  other  elements  of  political  greatness,  can  exist  long 
which  does  not  possess,  or,  at  least,  appear  to  possess,  these  manly 
rixtues. 

Bat  from  first  to  last  Lord  Derb/s  followers  were  guilty  of  the 
most  humiliating  and  shameful  apostacies.  They  threw  out  Lord 
Palmeiston  by  voting  against  his  Conspiracy  Bill,  which  on  the  first 
reading  they  had  heartily  accepted.  They  inaugurated  their  official 
life  by  carrying  a  measure  for  the  destruction  of  the  East  Indian 
Company,  for  whose  existence  and  reputation  they  had  exerted  only  a 
few  weeks  before  their  utmost  eloquence  and  strengtL  They  brought 
forward  a  Beform  Bill,  which,  while  it  was  too  conservative  to  please 
Mr.  Walpole,  was  too  revolutionary  to  please  Mr.  Bright  The  cham- 
pions of  the  Constitution  having  previously  conceded  the  abolition  of 
the  Property  Qualification,  proposed  to  organize  many  of  the  con- 
stituencies after  the  model  of  Electoral  Districts,  and  to  abolish  the 
franchises  of  the  most  ancient  order  of  country  voters.  We  will  say 
nothing  of  the  Dissolution,  though  we  think  that  the  late  government 
have  not  received  half  the  lashing  for  it  which  they  deserve  ;  but  it 
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is  impossible  to  foiget  or  to  pass  over  their  astounding  proceedings  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  Irish,  elections.  Whether  the  alliance 
between  the  hereditary  and  consecrated  defenders  of  Potestant  ascen- 
dancy in  Ireland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bomish  priesthood  on  the 
other,  was  the  result  of  a  general  treaty,  a  "  written  engagement^"  or 
a  verbal  understanding ;  or  whether  it  was  based  upon  inddlnite  hints, 
and  intangible  promises,  it  is  clear  that  an  alliance  existed,  and  that 
it  turned  the  fbrtunes  of  several  hard-fought  battles.  Yes,  the 
resolute  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  chosen  champions  of 
that  gigantic  iniquity,  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  the  party 
which  does  homage  to  Lord  Derby,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity 
of  Oxford,  and  boasts  among  its  foUowers,  Mr.  Newdegate  and  Mr. 
Spooner,  formally  or  informally,  conciliated  the  priests  raised  at 
Maynooth,  fraternized  with  the  men  who  venerate  the  shade  of 
O'Connell,  and  obey  the  behests  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minister. 

Cursed  with  a  fatal  gift  for  trickery,  Mr.  Disraeli  signalized  the 
re-assembling  of  Parliament  by  **  a  dodge  "  which  ought  to  blast  the 
prospects  of  any  minister.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  doubt  that  his 
elaborate  and  brilliant  speech  in  reply  to  the  Amendment  on  the 
address,  and  the  silence  which  sat  on  the  well-disciplined  ranks  of  his 
followers,  were  intended  to  make  a  division  on  the  first  night  of  the 
debate  inevitable,  and  to  compel  the  House  to  come  to  a  vote,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  the  liberal  members  were  Ias  yet  unsworn. 
The  Conservatives  obtained  office  by  apostasy,  and  tried  to  keep  it  by 
a  trick. 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry;  and 
though  they  do  not  deserve  the  praise  of  having  conducted  their 
diplomacy  with  even  moderate  ability,  we  are  glad  to  discover  that 
the  suspicions  and  fears  which  had  been  excited  by  the  imprudence  of 
their  chief  were  unfounded.  It  should  be  framkly  acknowledged 
that  although  Lord  Malmesbury  is  wholly  destitute  of  those  great 
qualities  which  should  always  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  England,  he  was  resolute  from  the  first  in  affirming  that^  in  the 
present  war,  Austria  could  never  have  the  sympathy,  much  less 
the  assistance,  of  this  country.  From  the  very  moment  that  the 
French  emperor  awakened  the  anxiety  of  Europe,  by  the  treatment 
of  the  Austrian  ambassador  on  the  first  day  of  last  January,  our 
representatives  at  the  various  Continental  courts  received  from  the 
Foreign  Office  instructions  which  they  could  not  possibly  mistake, 
to  the  effect  that,  if  France  and  Austria  plunged  into  a  war  in 
reference  to  the  afbirs  of  Italy,  England  would  certainly  assume  a 
position  of  perfect  neutrality.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  pointed 
out — ^perhaps  too  impatiently  and  too  frequently — ^that  Sardinia,  by 
affording  a  centre  and  a  shelter  to  all  the  revolutionists  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and  directly  or  indirectly  fomenting  discontent  against  the 
Austrian  rule,  hod  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna ;  it  was  also  honestly  acknowledged  that  Austria  had  so  abused 
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her  power  over  her  Bubject  provinces,  that  resistance  and  rebellion 
were  only  the  natural  firuits  of  her  policy.  France  was  warned  of  the 
sufferings  which  would  come  upon  her  people,  and  the  awfid  respon- 
sibility which  would  rest  upon  her  ruler,  if  she  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Europe ;  and  Austria  was  uiged  and  entreated  to  pause  before  she 
made  the  war  inevitable. 

Lord  Derby's  unhappy  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  just  before 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament — a  speech  which  had  more  to  do  with 
the  consolidation  of  the  Opposition  and  his  expulsion  from  power 
than  even  the  enormous  blunders  of  his  Eeform  Bill,  gave  a  fake 
impression  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  his  government  in  their 
conduct  of  foreign  afGairs ; — an  impression  which  we  are  thanldul  to 
have  removed  by  the  papers  recently  laid  before  Parliament.  Al- 
though obviously  anxious  to  perpetuate  friendly  relations  with  our 
ancient  ally,  the  late  Government  do  not  appear  to  have  swerved  for 
a  moment  fh>m  that  policy  of  neutrality  which  the  highest  principles 
of  political  righteousness,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of  political  expe- 
diency, alike  required 

We  are  glad,  extremely  glad,  to  be  able  to  say  this.  The  position 
of  the  new  Ministry  would  have  been  greatly  complicated,  had  their 
predecessors  been  betrayed  into  anything  like  a  promise,  explicit  or 
implied,  to  assist  Austria  in  any  possible  contingencies.  But  we 
rejoice^  nevertheless,  that  the  reign  of  Malmesbury  is  over.  His 
despatches  on  this  great  question  confirm  all  our  previous  impressions 
of  his  feebleness  and  incapacity.  Never  was  so  incompetent  a  man 
invested,  in  so  terrible  a  crisis,  with  such  great  powers.  He  has 
exhibited  nothing  of  the  breadth  of  view,  nothing  of  the  vigour, 
nothing  of  the  elevated  principle,  nothing  even  of  the  diplomatic 
acuteness  which  should  distinguish  the  Foreign  Minister  of  a  free  and 
powerful  empire.  With  Lord  John  Eussell  in  the  Foreign  Office,  we 
breathe  more  freely.  He  has  never  been  the  flattering  eulogist  of  the 
French  emperor,  and  he  is  altogether  free  from  any  tendency  to  sympa- 
thize with  Austria ;  while  Italian  independence  has  always  found  in 
him  a  generous  and  fearless  friend. 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  New  Ministry,  we  can  scarcely 
venture  to  predict  All  the  profound  and  subtle  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, which  is  the  chief  strength  of  the  veteran  premier,  will  be 
neoessaiy  to  secure  anything  like  harmonious  co-operation  among  the 
memben,of  his  Cabinet.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  they  can  have 
been  brought  together — still  harder  to  imagine  how  they  can  sit 
together  in  the  same  room  for  a  month  without  betraying  irreconcil- 
able differences.  Lord  John  Bussell  is  pledged  to  a  measure  of  Ee- 
form laige  enough  to  satisfy  Birmingham ;  Mr.  Gladstone  proclaimed 
himself  the  proud  protector  of  rotten  boroughs  in  a  speech  which 
must  have  delighted  the  bluest  Blue  of  Oxford.  Church-rates,  of 
coarse,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  subjects,  must  remain  open  ques- 
tions :  from  the  new  Government,  Nonconformists,  as  such,  can  have 
nothing  to  hope  ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  our  position  is  not  iiijured 

vol*,  n.  o 
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rather  than  helped  by  them.  Lord  Pahnerston  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  will  certainly  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase,  our  military 
and  naval  establishments ;  Mr.  Cobden  is  sworn  to  retrenchment^  and 
is  an  apostle  of  Peace. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  new  Ministry,  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  recent  changes  as  a  great  and  incalculable  blessing  to  the 
country.  The  audacious  dishonesty  of  the  Conservative  party  was  a 
stain  on  the  honour  of  English  gentlemen,  and  was  rapidly  demoralis- 
ing the  whole  nation.  It  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  \\b 
that  our  afiGEiirs  should  be  administered  by  men  of  courageous  honesty, 
than  that  any  particular  reforms  should  achieve  success.  To  have  a 
mere  company  of  individuals  in  place,  without  conscience,  without  a 
creed,  with  no  definite  aims  except  such  as  spring  from  a  passion  for 
power^-no  real  reverence  for  the  Constitution  they  profess  to  venerate 
— ^no  real  trust  in  the  people  they  profess  to  enfranchise — ^is  a  public 
scandal  and  national  curse. 

It  is  also  no  small  gain  that  men  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of 
> — ^Tewcastle,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  should  be  generally  separated 
from  the  Conservatives,  and  be  seated  side  by  side  with  the  popular 
chiefs,  like  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.  Henceforth  recon- 
ciliation with  their  old  friends  is  impossible ;  and  having  begun  to 
look  upon  the  leaders  of  our  ''fierce  democracy"  without  terror 
and  disgust,  we  venture  to  predict  that  in  time  they  wiU  acquire  an 
amount  of  sympathy  with  the  popular  party  which  will  equally  sur- 
prise their  new  friends  and  their  old 

Such  sympathy,  however,  can  only  be  the  slow  growth  of  time ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  considerable  doubt  about  the  possibility 
of  the  hasty  alliance  between  politicians  whose  antecedents  are  so  dis- 
similar being  permanent  The  marked  exclusion  of  Mr.  Bright  from 
the  Cabinet  is  an  omen  of  its  weakness  and  a  prophecy  of  its  falL 
Its  true  cause  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  ancient  quarrels 
between  Lord  Pahnerston  and  the  most  terrible  of  his  castigators ; 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  Premier  and  Mr.  Bright  were 
willing  to  forget  their  personal  hostilities  for  the  sake  of  the  liberal 
party  of  the  country. 

Nor  are  we  incUned  to  accept  for  a  moment  the  report,  that  the 
slander,  malignity,  and  calumny,  with  which  the  purest  and  the  most 
severely  honest  of  all  the  popular  leaders  which  England  ever  had,  has 
been  pursued  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  especially  during 
the  last  nine  months,  have  poisoned  the  ear  of  royalty,  and  that 
the  Crown  refuses  to  accept  the  services  of  a  chosen  chief  of  the 
people.  We  cannot  imagine  that  any  counsellor  of  her  Migesty  can 
have  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  to  her  the  exclusion  horn  her  ser- 
vice of  one  who  is  an  able  and  loyal-hearted  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
great  popular  orator  and  leader ;  or  that  her  Migesty  would  have 
listened  to  the  counsel,  if  any  man  had  been  foolish  and  wicked  enough 
to  offer  it. 

At  present,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  authoritative  explanation^  the 
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only  probable  theory  is,  that  the  adhesion  of  Oxford  was  purchased 
by  oetraciziiig  Birmingham.  The  voluminous  oratory,  the  inexhaust- 
ible ingenuity,  the  dazzling  reputation  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
followers  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  the  confidence  which  his  presence 
in  the  Cabinet  would  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  that  large  class  of 
Englishmen  whose  imaginations  are  too  fascinated  by  the  decaying 
splendour  of  the  past  to  permit  them  to  pronounce  themselves 
nfonners,  but  whose  culture,  good  8ense,*and  right-heartedness,  make 
them  impatient  of  the  absurdities  and  selfishness  of  the  wooden- 
headed  opponents  of  all  change ;  these  were  thought  worth  securing 
by  the  sacrifices  of  the  robust  sense,  the  heroic  fearlessness,  the 
muscular  eloquence,  and  the  immense  popularity  of  Mr.  Bright.  But 
Mr.  Bright  cannot  be  ii\jured  by  the  hostility  or  distrust  of  his 
political  enemies.  He  will  be  stronger  at  present  below  the  gangway 
than  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  When  he  joins  a  Ministry  it  will  pro- 
bably be  to  occupy  a  high  office,  and  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence 
than  he  could  hope  for  in  the  present  He  can  afford  to  abide  his 
time. 

It  does  seem  to  us,  however,  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  country, 
that)  if  possible,  the  present  Ministry  should  continue  in  office  long 
enough  to  complete  the  re-organization  of  the  Liberal  party.  Party 
government  is  a  necessity  of  our  Constitution ;  and  a  government 
sustained  by  the  vigour,  support^  and  hearty  confidence  of  its  adhe- 
rents is  the  necessity  of  our  times.  We  may  inflict  irretrievable 
ii\jury  upon  our  country ;  we  may  imperil  the  future  of  freedom  all 
the  world  over,  if  we  permit  the  party  which  has  just  been  hurled 
from  office,  to  return  to  power  before  they  have  learnt  the  lessons 
which  only  adversity  can  teacL  The  storms  which  are  desolating 
Europe  now,  seem  but  the  heralds  of  a  fiercer,  deadlier  strife  than  we 
have  known  for  many  a  century  ;  and  into  the  horrors  of  it  we  our- 
selves may  only  too  speedily  be  plimged. 

At  home  we  ought  to  prepare  for  the  time  of  our  trouble  by 
reforming  all  serious  evils  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Government  administration ;  by  conciliating  and  deserving 
the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  community ;  by  removing  whatever 
traditions  and  prejudices  may  hinder  any  able  and  patriotic  man 
serving  the  Crown  and  the  nation  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  ; 
by  regenerating  our  financial  system ;  and,  while  repressing  all  unne- 
cessary expenditure,  and  discouraging  a  restless  and  warlike  spirit 
among  the  people,  developing,  systematically  and  by  forethought,  all 
the  physical  resources  of  the  country,  that  a  storm  of  fire  shall  en- 
wrap the  followers  of  any  ambitious  and  treacherous  chief  who  shall 
▼enture  to  touch  our  shores.  Unjustly  excluded  from  office  for  many 
yeais^  there  seems  now  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  Extreme  Liberal 
party  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  Government ;  and  wo  heartily  hope 
that  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  regulations  which  have  issued  in 
the  coalition,  either  to  prevent  Mr.  Cobden  accepting  the  office  re- 
asr?ed  for  him,  or  to  compel  Mr.  Gibson  to  resign  the  office  he  has 
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aheady  accepted  They  owe  U  to  thetr  friends  and  to  the  nation  to 
pTOve  in  office  the  Boundnese  of  the  principles  professed  by  vast 
masses  of  &e  oommonity  who  have  hitherto  been  denied  their  just 
inflnence  in  the  Govemnient^  and  whose  leaders  have  too  often  been 
evidently  sneered  at  by  men  whose  only  title  to  public  influence  was 
deriyed  from  official  education.  For  the  present,  it  seems  that  to 
make  the  best  of  the  present  opportunity,  is  the  only  way  of  securing 
the  most  direct  and  principaf  influence  of  thorough  Liberal  principles 
in  the  policy  of  the  country,  in  a  period  which  threatens  to  be  crowded 
with  the  most  awful  perplexities,  and  with  calamities  and  perils  such 
as  will  strain  the  utmost  energies  of  our  faith  in  God,  our  faith  in  each 
other,  and  our  faith  in  the  future  of  England. 
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Kuxn't  HitroBT  ov  thb  Oi.d  Ck>7B- 
VAST.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
G«or{^atr9et,  1^9.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

This  is  the  first  issue  for  the  present 
year  of  ''Clark's  Forei^  Theological 
tibraiy.**  It  is  a  yeiy  important  and 
seasonable  addition  to  the  many  con- 
tributions with  which  Messrs.  Clark 
hare  so  indnstrionsly  furnished  the 
library  of  the  British  student.  A 
condensed  abstract  of  Kurtzfs  ''Bible 
and  Astronomy"  has  been  most  ju- 
didonsly  prefixed  by  the  translator. 
Moses,  geology,  and  astronomy  are 
a  Tery  prolific  theme  in  these  days. 
The  abstract  is  well  worthy  peru- 
saL  Without  at  all  pledsmg  our- 
selres  to  the  details  of  nis  theory,  we 
hare  long  been  conyinced  that  it  is 
the  only  hypothesis  which  is  recon- 
cileable  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  geological  science. 

The  work  itself—**  The  History  of 
the  Old  Coyenant** — is  a  thesaurus 
of  literary  reference  on  all  the  Bibli- 
cal subjects  which  cluster  around  the 
history  and  exposition  of  the  Old 
Coyenant,  and  the  materials  are  cast 
in  the  systematic  mould  with  which 
all  students  of  German  Biblical  scho- 
hnhip  are  fimiiliar.  Books  like  these 
are  suggestiye  rather  than  formatiye. 
We  recommend  them  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  questions  which  they  start 
than  those  which  they  settle.  It  is 
often  yaluable  to  look  at  well-known 
truths  from  all  the  odd  points  and 
oneer  angles  which  they  present  on 
the  other  side  of  the  German  Ocean. 
It  inyites  the  earnest  student  to 
examine  his  ground  afresh,  and 
strengthen  his  positions,  if  true,  by 
a  more  thorough  and  exhaustiye  sur- 
▼ey  of  his  foundations. 

In  all  periods  of  theological  con- 
▼nbion  and  transition,  the  yolcanic 
action  ahrays  conyerges  with  tenfold 
fierceness    about  the  threshold    of 


the  Old  Testament  Rationalists  and 
infidels  haye  a  pretty  shrewd  persua- 
sion that  if  the  lowermost  stones  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  be  loosened, 
the  New  Testament  will  not  be  long 
in  crumbling.  Neyer  was  instinct 
more  unerring.  No  man  can  be  a 
theologian  wiuiout  solying  the  prob- 
lems which  lie  on  the  first  pages  of 
the  Bible.  Christian,  heretic,  and 
unbeUeyer  must  proceed  on  a  tacit 
or  ayowed  exposition  of  the  opening 
leayes  of  the  sacred  annals.  A  con- 
clusion cannot  long  be  postponed. 
Kurtz  is  a  man  of  competent  erudi- 
tion and  of  eyangeUoal  reyerence,  and 
discusses  the  yarious  questions  which 
crowd  on  the  student  with  a  critical 
reference  to  the  learning  and  opinions 
of  his  oountiymen.  The  uninitiated 
Eng^h  reader  willsometimes  be  sorely 
taxed  by  tedious  and  dreary  discus- 
sion in  the  most  compact  and  lucid 
treatises  of  the  Germans.  The  yi- 
taUty  sufficient  to  animate  an  insect 
is  often  embodied  in  the  carcase  of 
a  sluggish  and  lumbering  m^;athe- 
rium.  The  two  yolumes  before  us 
are  aboye\he  ayerage  of  perspicuity 
and  portableness,  and  will  amply  re- 
pay the  toil  of  the  student. 


ThB  CoVOSBOilTXOVAL  PSALKIBT.  Part 
II.  Edited  by  the  Bey.  Henry  AUon 
and  Henry  John  Ghauntlett,  Miu.  Doc. 
London :  Ward  and  Go.    1859. 

This  is  just  as  it  should  be ;  for  really 
good  psalmody  we  need  the  combina- 
tion of  the  spiritual  instincts  and  cul- 
ture of  the  minister  and  the  science 
of  an  accomplished  and  profound 
musician.  It  has  been  a  yery  real 
pleasure  to  us  to  submit  the  tunes  in 
this  book  to  a  practical  test,  and  we 
can  bear  most  cordial  testimony  to 
the  beautjvpathos,  and  power  of  most 
of  them.  We  suppose  that  according 
to  the  atmosphere  and  temperature  of 
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every  man's  religions  life  will  be  his 
taste  and  preferences  in  doctrine  and 
music  ;  and  the  tunes  in  the  "  Con- 
gregational Psalmist'*  have  derived  a 
very  distinct  and  determinate  re- 
ligious character  from  the  one  editor, 
as  well  as  a  peculiar  style  of  harmony 
from  the  other.  All  congregations 
will  not  like  all  the  tunes  ;  but  there 
are  veiv  few  congregations  who  would 
not  feel  that  by  adopting  ver^  many 
they  would  greatlv  enrich  theur  devo- 
tional service.  There  is  one  element 
of  excellence  in  the  work  to  which  we 
attach  great  value  ;  admirable  tunes 
which  congregations  will  easily  learn, 
and  rejoice  to  sing,  are  provided  for 
many  beautiful  hymns,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  peculiarities  of 
metre,  are  seldom  or  never  sung.  We 
believe  that  our  superstitious  reverence 
for  long,  common,  and  short  metres 
is  passing  by,  and  that  our  people  are 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  variety  of 
movement  which  many  other  measures 
supply.  The  objection  that  "  peculiar 
metres  "  are  difficult  to  sing  is  most 
unfounded.  How  many  popular  songs 
are  L.M.,  CM.,  or  S.M.  ?  What  de- 
nominations sing  better  than  the 
Wesleyans  and  Moravians  ?  and  yet 
ever^  one  at  all  familiar  with  their 
services  will  testify  that  for  every  pe- 
culiar metre  hymn  sunff  by  Indepen- 
dents and  Baptists,  the  Wesleyans 
and  Moravians  sing  at  least  half-er 
score.  Mr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Gauntlett 
have  done  us  a  good  service,  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  ministers  and 
choirs  to  look  through  the  *'  Congre- 
sational  Psalmist,*'  and  judge  for 
uiemselves  whether  our  praise  is  iU 
bestowed. 


Chbistiavitt  IV  Ifdii.;  an  HiBtorical 
Namtiye.  By  John  William  Kaye. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1860. 

Mr.  Katb  might  have  written  a  better 
book  than  tms  on  the  *'  History  of 
Christianity  in  India ;"  but  could 
hardly  have  written  one  more  likely 
to  be  popular.  Had  he  investigated 
more  profoundlv  the  religions  and 
philosophies  of  tne  Hindoo  races  ;  at- 
tempted to  estimate  their  real  moral 


and  spiritual  condition  ;  criticised  at 
length,  and  compared  with  each  otiier, 
the  various  schemes  for  Indian  evan- 
gelization which  had  been  adopted  by 
missionaries  of  different  churches  in 
different  ages  ;  analysed  the  peculiari- 
ties which  belong  to  the  Hindoo  type 
of  religious  life  ;  discussed,  in  short, 
the  hundred  questions  in  reference  to 
'^ Christiani^  in  India"  which  in- 
terest the  dhristian  philosopher,  he 
might  have  won  larger  admiration 
from  a  select  circle  of  readers,  but 
would  have  failed  to  attract  and  fas- 
cinate the  general  public,  to  which  he 
has  chosen  to  appteal ;  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  path  he  has  selected  he  has 
done  wisely.  His  strength  lies  in 
telling  a  stoiy,  not  in  phuosophising 
about  it.  His  admirable  oioffraphies  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Lord  Mietcalfe, 
and  his  '*  History  of  the  Afghanistan 
War,**  indicate  a  great  mcvltj  for 
narrative  writing  ;  and  he  is  prooably 
aware  that  in  uiat  lies  his  strength. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  Sir. 
Kaye  touches  very  lightiy  on  the 
earlier  attempts  to  evangeuse  India. 
He  gets  over  m  eight  and  thirty  pages 
what  in  Mr.  Hough's  great  work  oc- 
cupied two  thick  volumes.  However, 
there  is  great  deamess  and  brilliance 
in  the  writing ;  and  most  of  his 
readers  will  probably  be  quite  content 
to  escape  so  soon  from  the  Syrian  and 
Jesuit  Missions,  and  to  get  into  a 
region  where  they  wiQ  meet  with  ob* 
jects  more  familiar  and,  to  them, 
more  interesting.  The  most  attrac- 
tive part  of  the  book,  to  the  majority 
of  r^ers,  will  be  the  exciting  nanu- 
tive  of  the  struggles  and  endurances 
of  the  earlv  Protestant  missionaries, 
and  the  sketches  of  their  English 
supporters  ;  the  most  valuable  put  of 
it  to  diligent  students  will  be  the  very 
admirable  account  of  the  varying  re- 
lations between  the  East  India  Go- 
vernment and  Christian  evangelisa- 
tion. Mr.  Kaye*s  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Government  is  very 
comprehensive  and  accurate,  and  he 
has  used  it  to  admirable  purpose.  He 
has  accounted  for,  though  not  justi- 
fied, much  that,  to  many  who  are  ill- 
informed  in  these  matters,  is  utterly 
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inexplicable  in  the  connection  which 
once  existed  between  the  English  Go- 
▼enunent  and  Idolatry.  Sometimes, 
peihaps,  his  tone  is  too  much  that  of 
an  apologist  No  circumstances  can 
justify,  no  necessities  of  imperial 
policy  protect  from  the  severest  and 
loudeBt  condemnation  of  Christian 
men,  reiy  much  that  has  been  done 
in  India  by  a  professedly  Christian 
QoTemment.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  those  who  rebuke  should  know 
the  misapprehensions  by  which  some- 
times the  rulers  of  India  were  misled, 
the  temptations  under  which,  at  other 
times,  they  felL  An  intelligent, 
measnred  indi^;nation  has  more  power 
in  it  than  a  blmd,  ungovemed  anffer. 
We  most  cordially  recommend  Mr. 
Kaye's  book  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
the  real  elements  of  the  English  Go- 
vemment  in  reference  to  religion  in 
India  ;  and  to  all  who,  beins  unable 
or  indisposed  to  plod  throng  larger 
and  heavier  books,  wish  to  learn 
■omething  of  what  has  been  done, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  to 
India  to  Christ 


▲  TBrvoBiBOLT  roa  Bomb,  &c.  By  C. 
Vnras,  Profesaor  of  Theology.  J,  F. 
Sbaw,  86  Patemoster-row. 

Omi  readers  should  be  warned  that 
this  book  is  chiefly  title,  for  there  is, 
rery  little  else  in  it  The  author  pro- 
feaaes  to  have  made  a  '^new  dis- 
ooTeiy"  in  the  argument  with  Bo- 
manista ;  and  this  new  discovery  is, 
tbat  ^  there  is  a  direct  antagonism 
exiating  between  popery  and  the 
Bible."  n)  Also,  we  are  told,  that 
the  Ptofessor  "professes  not  only  to 
liare  made  this  grand  diicovery,  but 
to  be  able  to  prove  the  same  to  the 
waHsfaction  ofaXlP 

Moreover,  in  the  preface  is  the 
following  extiaordinarv  bit  of  Bar- 
nrnniam,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
with  its  own  sonorous,  unmistake- 
abie  bray  i—^  Here  let  any  one  turn 
from  this  preface,  and  read  only 
106  and  107  in  this  work,  and 
promise  him  such  an  intellectual 
in  reference  to  the  subject  as 
be  never  enjoyed  before  ;  he  cannot 


fiiil  to  be  electrified  and  illumined 
beyond  all  anticipation.*'  Of  course, 
as  may  be  expected,  this  comes  to 
nothing.  We  can  predict  against  the 
author  that  the  unfortunate  readers 
of  these  pages  will  be  wearied  and 
vexed  beyond  our  most  cruel  wishes 
for  any  one :  for  a  duller  set  of  pages 
we  have  rarely  seen.  The  fulsome 
puffery  of  this  book  reminds  us 
rather  of  the  cunning  quacks  who 
fish  for  foolish  gudgeons  by  flaming 
and  false  advertisements,  caught  in 
this  way :  A  gentleman  lately  sent  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  in  obedience 
to  an  advertisement  which  "pro- 
fessed" to  impart  some  "new  dis- 
covery" in  the  noble  exercise  of 
riding.  In  reply  the  victim  received 
as  under,  a  marvel  of  lyrical  saga- 
city : — 

**  Tour  head  and  your  heart  keep  boldly 

up. 
Tour  handB  and  your  heels  keep  down ; 
Tour  knees  keep  close  to  your  horse's 

sides, 
And  your  elbows  close  to  your  own." 

Caught  in  a  similar  way,  another 
Mend  of  ours  sent  up  some  4s.  6d. 
in  stamps,  and  received  an  almost 
equally  poor  return  in  "  The  Thun- 
derbolt lor  Rome." 


B0MA.STIC  Talbb.  By  the  Author  of 
"John  Halifax  Qentleman."  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  re-issue 
of  tales  that  have  already  been  col- 
lected and  published,  but  in  a  more 
expensive  form.  Since  their  first 
pu  blication  Miss  Mulock  has  founded 
a  popularity  which  will  secure  a  &r 
wider  and  more  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion for  them  now  than  they  met 
with  before.  And  they  are  worthy 
alike  of  her  great  abilitv  and  fame. 
The  simple  dedication — ''I  offer  these 
that  were  of  my  May-days  to  May  " 
— ^which  will  be  not  the  less  touchmg 
to  her  who  is  honoured  with  the  gift, 
because  only  a  few  know  who  may 
be  meant  by  the  bright  expressive 
name  ''May" — tells  us  these  tales 
were  the  opening  leaves  and  early 
blossoms  of  her  genius.    They  were 
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the  liffht  studies  by  which  she  tiained 
herself  for  her  great  after  works.  As 
such  they  have  a  peculiar  interest  for 
us.  How  traceable  in  every  page  is 
the  mind  that  wrote  ''  The  Hefui  of 
the  Family"  and  "John  Halifax." 
There  are  the  same  graceful  and  vi- 
fforous  expression,  the  same  insight 
mto  the  passions  of  the  heart,  the 
same  nobleness  and  tenderness  of 
spirit  as  in  her  other  works,  together 
wiUi  a  certain  freshness,  a  pky  of 
exuberant  fancy,  which  may  betoken 
the  immaturity  of  youth,  but  has  a 
charm  as  precious  as  that  of  pink- 
hued  blossoms  of  the  orchard,  or  the 
ro^  flush  of  childhood. 

In  these  her  first  essays  into  the 
realm  of  fiction.  Miss  Mulock  has 
shown adaring  spirit  in  thevariely  and 
sweep  of  subjects  that  she  handles. 

She  pictures  scenes  from  the  fair 
unshadowed  land  of  Greece,  and  em- 
bodies with  a  strong  vitality  the 
manes  of  some  long-faded  stories. 
She  alights  in  Italy,  and  her  pages 
glow  with  the  life  of  the  emj 
S)ron£uiff  age,  when  the  republics  of 
that  hma  arose,  and  the  reddening 
clouds  were  breaking  before  the  new 
light  of  art,  science,  and  religion  that 
dawned  first  upon  it  But  Uie  north 
with  its  long  starry  nights — its  au- 
roras, its  forests,  its  mystery ;  and  the 
dim  mediaeval  times,  in  the  gloom  of 
which  we  hear  the  movements  of  a 
vast  throbbing  life,  but  can  see  no- 
thing pUinly,  has  chiefly  fiiscinated 
her  eany  senius  ;  and  so  these  **  Ro- 
mantic Tfiues"  are  mostly  drawn  from 
these  sources  of  inspiration. 

The  first  story,  **Avilion,  or  the 
Happy  Isles,"  is  full  of  that  eerie  sort 
of  tancy  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Teu- 
tonic mind.  It  might  have  been 
talked  at  night  by  an  old  Vala  wo- 
man, or  by  some  modem  representa- 
tive, such  as  most  of  us  have  listened 
to  in  our  childhood.  It  is  full  of 
strange,  dreamy,  old-world  poetry, 
and  yet  it  teaches  in  its  shadowy 
associations  a  most  high  and  holy 
moral.  So  do  all  her  tales.  For- 
giveness, patience,  fortitude  are 
haUowed  m  her  writings  by  the 
saoredness    with   which  she   shows 


their  beauty  and  enforces  their  prac- 
tice. On  one  point  only  we  must 
emphatically  protest  against  her 
teaching.  That  is  the  univenal  for- 
giveness of  the  wicked.  Her  concep- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being  do  not  ac- 
cord with  those  presented  in  the 
Bible,  or  with  the  facts  of  human 
experience.  The  evil  of  sin,  its  pro- 
pagation, its  deepening  depravity, 
even  under  conditions  most  favour- 
able to  its  removal — ^these  facts  are  not 
remembered  by  her.  Hesvjish  be- 
gets her  belief^  which  may  be  plea- 
sant, but  is  not  therefore  true,  and 
which  weakens  incalculably  all  our 
strongest  convictions  of  ^  righteoua- 
ness  and  true  holiness." 


Tbust  vox  Taun.  By  A.  J.  Banowcliffe. 
3  Tols.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca 
1869. 

Ths  agony  of  this  novel  is  I-agony. 
for  it  turns  on  a  case  of  marital 
jealousy ;  but  the  jealousy  appears 
without  reason,  and  the  agony  never 
seems  to  rise  to  real  passion.  In 
reading  the  story  we  are  struck  with 
a  pai^^  sense  of  unreality — the 
figures  marioneUeif  the  incidents  im- 
probable— and  yet  the  talent  of  the 
writer  oonfest.  We  could  not,  for 
the  life  of  us,  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  youngster  of  the  story  had  fedlen 
into  the  river  when  it  was  so  said, 
nor  when  the  alternative  was  sug- 
gested that  he  had  been  stolen  by 
npsies  could  we  beHeve  that  he  had 
been  thus  spirited  away.  The  only 
thing  in  three  volumes  that  approaches 
to  true  passion  is  an  exclamation  of 
the  endangered  heroine  to  an  unmanly 
assailant,  while  she  launches  a  stone 
at  his  head  :  *'  If  you  touch  me — ^if 
you  come  a  step  nearer,  Fll  kill  you !" 
This  was  saia  under  circumstances 
that  would  lUmost  have  provoked  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Societv  to  re- 
sentment ;  and  while  neither  classical 
nor  poetical  bears  some  resemblance 
to  hie.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  tale, 
with  all  the  mechanism  of  a  modem 
novel,  lacks  the  inspiration  that  alone 
can  make  fiction  tolerable.  Middling 
romances,  like  mediocre  poets,  oom-' 
mand  approval  of  none. 
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I. 
HERO-WORSHIP  OF  RECENT  HISTORIANS. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  a  rage  for  the  pos- 
session of  relics  of  saints  invaded  the  Church.  Everywhere  these 
were  in  demand,  and  high  prices  were  paid  for  them  by  whomsoever 
produced.  This  tempted  the  cupidity  of  designing  persons,  who, 
in  that  credulous  ase,  found  no  difficidty  in  passine:  off  old  bones, 
which  they  had  d^  from  graves  or  r4ed  trom  Wer  scaffolds; 
for  the  remains  of  famous  saints  who  had  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  whose  mouldering  remains  yet  retained  a  virtue  suf- 
ficient to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  entitle  them  to  the 
reverent  and  osculatory  homage  of  the  faithftil.  An  honest  monk 
of  the  time,  scandalized  at  the  extent  to  which  these  impostures 
were  carried,  has  left  us  a  graphic  description  of  the  audacious 
exploits  of  some  of  these  "  mangones,"  as  he  calls  them, — a  term 
which  we  may  freely  render  "  body-brokers" — and  especially  of  a 
oertain  "homo  plebeius  mangonum  callidissimus,"  who  carried 
his  trickery  so  &r  as  to  impose  not  only  on  the  sluggish  herd  and 
rustic  mob  (ignavum  vulgus  et  quicquid  rusticanaB  plebis  fuit), 
but  also  on  margraves  and  princes,  so  that  his  harvest  of  gain  was 
plentiful.*  The  plundering  of  the  people,  however,  the  worthy 
monk  considers  a  small  calamity  compeired  with  the  permanent 
and  disastrous  result  to  the  Church  through  this  unscrupulous 
knavery,  fix)m  its  being  thereby  committed  to  the  recognition  of  a 
multitude  of  saints  whom  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  before,  and  to 
the  treating  with  honour  and  reverence  of  the  remains  of  persons 
who,  whilst  alive,  were  found  deserving  only  of  reprobation  and 
hatred. 

The  age  of  relic- worship,  we  take  it,  is  now  pretty  well  past — 
that  of  relic-hunting  whoUy  so ;  at  any  rate,  we  believe  that  not 


•  See  GUber  Rudulpb,  iv.  c  8,  quoted  by  Gieaeler,  Ch.  Hut.  ii.  421. 
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even  in  Spain  or  Ireland  would  the  bones  of  a  new  saint  be 
received  without  grave  demurs  whilst  those  that  have  been  long  in 
repute  nowhere  command  that  reverence  which  was  formerly  ren- 
dered to  them,  except  perhaps  from  a  few  half-crazed  enthusiasts, 
and  some  of  those  converts  from  Anglicanism,  who,  having  in 
mature  years  made  their  peace  with  Rome,  are  impatient  to  ^ow 
their  repentance  by  greedily  receiving  all  that  she  has  at  any  time 
commended  to  her  children,  and  having  come  somewhat  late  under 
the  witchery  of  the  mother  of  harlots,  seem  as  if  they  could  not 
drink  too  deeply  of  the  cup  of  her  abominations.     But  though 
relic-worship  be  on  the  declme,  the  tendency  of  which  it  was  mo 
fruit  still  remains.    Men  still  love  to  offer  undue  homage  to  the 
names  of  the  departed  great.     They  still  love  to  surround  with 
attributes  of  unearthly  eplendour  {hose  who  at  any  time  have 
made  for  themselves  a  place  among  earth's  notables.    They  still 
fondly  look  back  on  forms   that   are  magnified   as  they  stand 
half  revealed  amid  the  shadows  of  the  past,  and  please  themselves 
with  believing  that  these  are  seen  in  their  real  proportions,  and 
that,  dwarfed  as  men  are  now,  there  have  been  giants  on  the  earth. 
Nor  does  it  need  any  very  great  distance  to  "  lend  enchantment  to 
the  view''  in  this  case ;  a  few  generations  will  suffice,  especially  if 
tiiere  be  a  clever  artist  to  lift  up  the  veil,  and  to  throw  in  a  few 
tints  of  genius  to  heighten  the  delusion.    And  such  are  not  wanting. 
As  of  old,  so  there  are  plentv  still,  to  cry,  "  Populus  vult  decipi  et 
decipiatur."    The  demand  for  idols  soon  fills  the  Pantheon ;  when 
the  people  are  prepared  to  worship,  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship for  the  golden  calf  are  speedily  furnished.    To  draw  forth  and 
decorate  a  hero  is  for  the  literary  mind  a  congenial  task ;  and  it  is 
one  which  the  public  are  prone  to  render  profitable.     When  the 
multitude  are  ready  to  cry  out,  '*  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ! " 
the  making  of  shrmes  for  the  goddess  is  sure  to  bring  no  small 
gain  to  the  craftsmen.    There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  readiness 
on  the  part  of  literary  men  to  gratify  the  public  taste,  by  dressing 
up  some  ancient  reputation  in  modem  trappings,  and  presenting 
its  owner  afresh  for  adulation.     Against  this  m  itself, — ^that  is, 
when  the  hero  is  ^nuine,  and  the  decoration  and  consequent 
homage  are  not  earned  too  far — ^there  is  not  much,  we  think,  to  be 
said.     The  admiration  of  greatness  is  natural  to  us.     Large  powers 
of  genius,  successful  fordiputtings  of  strength  and  energy,  are 
entitled  to  our  respect.    And  it  is  good  for  men  to  be  taught  to 
look  up  and  aspire,  even  though  the  object  of  wonder  be  but  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  themselves.     But  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  this  being  indulged  to  excess,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
weightier  matters  of  moral  adjudication ;  and  there  is  danger  also 
of  the  pubUc  being  invited  to  accept  as  heroes  characters  wnom,  in 
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sober  truth,  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  regard  with  censuroi 
abhorrence,  or  pity.  Lord  Byron  is  not  the  only  clever  writer 
who  has  found  nimself  in  want  of  a  hero,*  and  under  the  stress 
and  pressure  of  such  a  difficulty  has  been  induced  to  take  to  some 
discarded  Don  Juan,  whose  reUcs  he  has  carefully  gathered  up, 
and  put  in  order  and  dressed,  and  then  presented  for  the  admira- 
tion, and,  it  may  be,  the  homage  of  the  public.  Of  late  years,  the 
tendency  in  this  direction  has,  we  fear,  been  growing.  An  almost 
morbid  love  of  hero-finding  seems  to  have  seized  on  our  literary 
men.  Most  imexpected  celebrities  burst  upon  our  view  from  the 
hitherto  dim  places  of  history.  Astonishing  reputations  are  fsibri- 
eated  for  men  on  whom  the  censure  of  generations  had  seemed  to 
fix  an  indelible  stigma.  Old  portraits  &at  have  frowned  grimly 
and  repulsively  on  successive  generations  are  careMly  dfeaned 
and  curiously  lined,  so  as  to  assume  quite  a  smiling  and  benignant 
aspect.  We  begin  to  find  it  difficult  to  know  where  we  are  on  the 
old  beaten  tracks  of  history,  so  many  crooked  things  have  been 
put  straight,  and  so  many  dingy  monuments  whitewashed.  We 
are  abno^  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  French  king  who  used  to 
request  a  few  hes  to  be  read  to  him  when  he  wished  to  listen  to 
the  narrative  of  the  historian,  was  not  of  soimder  judgment  in  this 
matter  than  he  has  hitherto  been  esteemed  to  be. 

Such  revolutions  are  not  by  any  means  agreeable,  especially  to 
elderly  gentlemen  who,  like  ourselves,  have  for  more  than  half  a 
century  been  quietly  moored  by  established  opinions  in  the  historical 
domain.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  far  m>m  objecting  to  such 
things,  provided  they  be  fairly  and  honestly  done.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  find  out  that  men  are  not  so  bad  as  they  have  been 
reported  to  be.  It  is  good  to  learn  that  lives  spent  in  obscurity 
and  apparent  littleness  had  yet  something  great  and  serviceable  in 
them — ^that  flowers  which  have  been  thought  only  to  "  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,''  have  really  been  contributing  to 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  transmit  gushes  of  fragrance  around 
the  homes  of  men.  And,  as  contemporary  judgments  are  often 
singularly  un£Edr,  being  determined  not  by  an  impartial  survey  of 
the  whole  mao,  but  by  an  exaggerated  and  often  prejudiced  esti- 
mate of  those  parts  of  him  which  accident  ma^  have  caused  to 
bulk  most  in  the  view  of  those  among  whom  he  hved,  it  is  a  sacred 
duty  of  history  to  show  wherein  such  judgments  have  erred,  to 
cleanse  away  the  stains  which  have  unjustly  marred  an  otherwise 
fiiir  reputation,  and  to  restore  the  man  to  his  proper  place  in  the 


*  "  I  want  a  hero :  an  auoommon  want. 

When  every  year  and  monh  sends  forth  a  new  one." 

— Don  Juak. 
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estimate  of  that  posterity  to  whose  "  charitable  speeches/*  pro- 
bably, under  the  Mt  injustice  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had,  like 
Bacon,  left  "  his  name  and  memory."  But  tnat  this  may  be  done 
legitimately,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  be  done  fairly — hj  force  of 
evidence,  and  not  by  mere  cleverness  of  special  pleading.  The 
attempt  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  past  by  ''making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,''  is  an  evil  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
forming  of  an  unfair  judgment  on  the  part  of  contemporaries,  but 
far  less  excusable,  because  coolly  and  purposely  committed,  and 
not  amid  the  dust  and  excitement  of  present  strifes.  To  try  deli- 
berately to  make  the  wrong  appear  right,  is  a  greater  sin  than  to 
be  drawn,  through  prejudice  dr  passion,  to  prefer  the  wrong  to  the 
right. 

Of  those  who  have  of  late  erred  in  this  way  among  us,  the 
Coryphaeus  and  chief  offender  is  imdoubtedly  Mr.  Carlyle.  His 
vast  literary  energy  is  now  devoted — ^if  not  exclusively,  yet  princi- 
pally— ^to  hero-worship,  to  the  worship  of  genius.  His  passion  for 
this  has  grown  by  indulgence,  until  it  has  assumed  a  character 
positively  morbid.  His  heroes  at  first  really  were  heroes,  and  the 
world  could  feel  itself  indebted  to  the  man  who,  with  congenial 
power,  claimed  for  them  the  homage  that  was  their  due.  But  as 
nis  tendency  in  this  direction  was  always  to  excess,  so  of  late  his 
propensity  has  assumed  an  altogether  unhealthy  and  pernicious 
character.  He  has  taken  to  make  heroes  of  men  whom  so  to 
honour, 

"Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  concenere  oolmniuB." 

Like  the  old  relic-hunters,  he  has  brought  himself  to  attempt  to 
pass  off  fools  and  knaves  for  true,  and  grand,  and  saintly  worthies. 
He  invites  us  to  look  up  with  wonder  at  the  giant  he  has  to 
exhibit,  but  in  reality  treats  us  very  much  as,  according  to  his  own 
account,  poor  giant  "MacdoU**  was  treated,  "who  was  to  be 
married,  no  consent  asked  on  either  side,  to  the  tall  young  woman^ 
which  latter  turned  out  to  be  a  decrepit  old  woman."*  By  this 
abuse  of  his  great  powers,  and  of  the  influence  he  has  acquired  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  he  is,  we  fear,  doing  serious  mischief;  not 
so  much  by  unsettling  established  opinions,  which  is  but  a  small 
matter  comparatively,  as  b^  teaching  his  readers  false  methods  of 
estimating  worth,  accustommg  them  to  perverted  judgments  of  men 
and  things,  pandering  to  the  corrupt  tendency  of  our  nature  to 
prefer  the  sensuous  to  the  moral,  and  inculcating  the  lesson  which 
poor  human  nature  is  only  too  prone  to  learn — ^that  right  is,  after 
all,  best  determined  by  might,  and  that  for  a  man  to  show  in  a 

•  "  History  of  Frederick  the  Great/'  vol  I.  p.  579. 
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decided  and  silencing  maimer  that  he  can  do  what  he  mil,  is  a 
£Eir  grander  thing,  and  more  to  be  admired,  than  for  a  man 
earnestly,  humbly,  and  piously  to  will  only  what  he  ought  Mr. 
Carlyle  is,  we  think,  verily  to  blame  for  the  reckless  way  in  which, 
of  late,  he  has  been  teaching  such  lessons.  •  For  his  own  reputa- 
tion it  would  be  well  if,  during  the  years  that  yet  remain  to  him 
on  earth,  he  would  try  to  make  a  better  use  of  his  great  powers. 
Whatever  honour  posterity  may  allot  him  on  account  of  these,  he 
must  change  his  course  before  ikere  can  be  justly  inscribed  on  his 
monument  the  lofty  commendation,  **  populumque  falsis  dedocet 
uti  vocibus.* 

The  latest  hero  whom  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Carlyle  to  decorate  is 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  of  Prussia,  father  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
In  a  work  professedly  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  son,  it  might  have 
sufficed  to  assign  to  the  father  only  a  passing  notice ;  and,  in  so 
far  as  Frederick's  character  and  destiny  reaUy  were  affected  by  his 
Ceither's  administration  and  treatment  of  him,  all  that  needed  to  be 
said  might  have  been  despatched  in  a  few  pages.  But  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  imagination  has  been  taken  captive  by  the  grim,  rugged,  Orson- 
lie  figure  of  the  royal  bear  (we  borrow  his  own  phraseology),  and 
he  cannot  pass  him  by  without  bestowing  on  him  a  long  look  of 
lingering  admiration.  He  has  at  length  loimd  a  true  '^  Baresark," 
not  amid  the  mists  and  shadows  of  a  mj'thical  antiquity,  but 
within  an  historical  epoch  not  quite  gone  by — ^within,  in  fact, 
somewhat  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  present  time. 
Such  a  discovery  was  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  and  Mr.  Carlyle 
seems  to  have  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Through  the 
greater  part,  therefore,  of  two  bulky  volumes,  forming  the  first 
half  of  a  work  devoted  professedly  to  another  subject,  the  8a3ring8 
and  doings  of  this  half-mad  monarch  are  paraaed  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  most  vivid  and  forcible 
painting.  Whatever  other  impression  the  reader  may  carry  away 
m>m  the  book,  it  will  not  be  the  author's  fault  if  he  does  not 
henceforward  reverence  Friedrich  Wilhehn  as  a  chief  among 
earth's  great  ones,  one  of  the  strong,  heroic,  self-standing  spirits 
from  whom  others  take  their  form,  and  to  whom  they  owe  some- 
thing little  short  of  worship. 

There  is  no  denying  Mr  Carlyle's  courage  or  audacity  (let  the 
reader  call  it  which  he  wiU)  in  this.  J^  more  unpromising  subject 
to  make  a  hero  of  could  hardly  have  been  found  than  Friedrich 
Wilhehn  I.  Ungainly  in  his  person,  harsh  and  startling  in  his 
speech,  with  a  voice  which  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  "  plangent,"  which 
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we  interpret  as  one  combining  a  ring  with  a  roar ;  rude  to  an 
incredible  extent  in  his  manners,  vulgar  and  sensual  in  his  habits, 
low  in  all  his  tastes,  and  half-brutish  in  some  of  them ;  there  was 
nothing  in  his  mental  endowments,  nothing  in  his  official  ad- 
ministration, nothing  in  his  dealings  with  other  Powers,  sufficient 
to  redeem  him  from  mdifFerence.  The  only  quaHties  by  which  he 
stood  out  from  the  mass  as  remarkable  were,  immoyable  force  of 
will,  inflexible  adherence  to  the  course  of  action  prescribed,  and  a 
blazing  ferocity  of  passion  which  made  all  who  had  to  do  with 
him  tremble  at  the  very  thought  of  crossing  the  most  trifling  of 
his  purposes.  His  strong  will,  his  firmness  of  decision,  his  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  his  general  sense  that  what  was  ordered  to  be  done 
must  be  done,  had  they  been  under  the  control  of  a  soimd  and 
enlightened  judgment  and  some  modicum  of  human  tenderness, 
might  have  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  adorned  his  name  with  many  kingly  virtues  and 
the  memory  of  many  noble  and  usefrd  deeds.  But  no  such 
guiding  and  beneficent  element  was  in  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  con- 
stitution. His  mind,  originally  narrow,  had  never  been  subjected 
to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  culture ;  he  was  ignorant  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree  of  everything  connected  wil£  either  htera- 
ture,  or  science,  or  tiie  fine  arts ;  and  what  natural  instincts  he 
possessed,  inclining  him  towards  his  fellow  creatures,  he  had  so 
subjugated  to  the  tyranny  of  military  discipline,  that  they  were 
either  wholly  dormant  or  blazed  forth  only  in  fitfrd  and  sometimes 
very  undignified  ebullitions.  One  fixed  idea  dominated  over  his 
whole  som  and  life — ^the  idea  that  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  was 
a  perfect  system  of  drill.  The  universe  to  him  appeared  as  only 
a  vast  parade  ground,  on  which  its  denizens  might  be  drilled.  To 
drill,  or  to  be  drilled,  he  held  to  be  the  chief  end  of  man ;  perfect 
drill  the  summum  bonum  of  individuals,  nations,  the  race,  ilence 
everything  throughout  his  kingdom  was  subjected  to  regulation. 
His  people  had  to  eat,  walk,  worship,  marry,  and  be  given  in 
marriage,  according  to  a  scheme  of  minutely  graduated  rules.  The 
education  of  his  children,  even  to  the  amount  of  time  they  were 
to  take  each  day  to  their  prayers,  was  carefully  prescribed,  and 
could  not  be  departed  from  in  the  minutest  particular  without  risk 
of  instant  and  disgraceful  punishment.     The  time  to  be  spent  in 

imblic  worship  was  strictly  meted  out,  and  no  preacher  was  suf- 
fered to  exceed  an  hour  in  his  sermon  under  a  penalty  of  two 
thalers,  or  six  shillings  sterling.  Even  the  poor  apple- women  in 
the  streets  could  not  sit  on  their  stools  excepting  as  the  king 
should  direct.  Everyone  was  liable  to  be  stopped,  should  he 
happen  to  cross  the  king  in  his  walks,  and  had  forthwith  to  stand 
erect,  and  look  his  majesty  in  the  face,  and  answer  all  questions 
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instantly  and  trnthfiilly,  on  pain  of  a  cuddling  or  something 
worse  in  case  of  either  hesitation  or  detectea  prevarication.  He 
took  upon  himself  the  office  at  once  of  supervisor  of  the  maimers 
of  his  sabjectSy  judge  of  their  deserts,  and  not  unfrequently  exe- 
cutioner of  the  penalty  he  considered  them  to  have  deserved. 
Armed  with  a  ratan,  or  heavy  cane,  he  stalked  abroad,  peering 
with  his  sharp  inquisitive  eyes  in  all  directions ;  and  woe  was  to 
the  culprit — ^man  or  woman,  prince  or  peasant,  parson  or  burgher — 
whom  he  detected  in  any  unhcensed  garb,  condition,  or  act.  No 
heads  were  sacred  from  the  blows  of  the  ratan.  He  beat  his 
eldest  son  with  it  so  constantly,  so  severely,  and  so  disgraoefdlly, 
even  after  he  was  grown  to  man's  estate,  that  the  prince  was 
almost  driven  to  despair,  and  knew  not  whether  to  rebel  or  flee 
the  kingdom.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  for  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Criminal  Court,  at  Berlin,  and  after  severely  reprimanding 
them  for  one  of  their  decisions,  flew  upon  them  ana  beat  them 
over  their  heads  and  shoulders,  or  wherever  his  stick  chanced  to 
light,  until  they  fled  from  his  presence,  canying  with  them  wounds 
afi  of  them  more  or  less  severe.  In  one  of  his  fits  of  passion,  he 
struck  (this  time  with  his  fist)  his  innocent,  gentle,  and  beautiful 
daughter,  Wilhelmina,  till  he  had  felled  her  to  the  ground,  and 
then  could  hardly  be  prevented  fix>m  kicking  her  as  i£e  lay  faint 
and  bleeding.  It  is  out  fair  to  say  that  he  subjected  himself  to 
the  same  drill  as  he  sought  to  impose  on  his  subjects ;  he  lived  as 
he  sought  to  make  them  live,  by  regulation ;  and  only  suflered  him- 
fielf  to  depart  from  it  when  ^ve  and  passing  exigencies  occimred 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  mterests  of  nis  regiment  of  giants,  the 
highest  of  all  inter^ts  in  his  estimation.  He  thus  sometimes  did 
right  and  noble  things,  and  followed  some  strict  paths  of  virtue — 
noty  however,  from  any  homage  he  felt  for  the  good  or  the  Vy^f 
but  simply  because  so  it  had  been  ordered  by  his  superior  officer, 
the  Ruler  of  the  universe.  Far  oft;ener,  however,  his  frantic 
admiration  of  discipline  led  him  to  persist  in  deeds  of  cruelty, 
some  of  which  are  of  a  kind  to  make  one's  blood  boil  with  indig- 
nation, or  run  cold  with  horror. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  has  undertaken  to  force  on 
the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  read  his  volumes  may  be  curious  to  know  how  he  has  set 
about  so  apparently  hopeless  a  task ;  and  they  may  perhaps  sus- 
pect that,  II  there  has  been  no  direct  misstatement  oi  facts,  there 
nas  been,  at  least  to  a  considerable  length,  a  suppression  of  the 
truth.  But  it  is  not  so.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  scrupulously  careful  to 
narrate  all  that  he  finds  recorded  of  his  hero,  and  exactly  as  he 
finds  it  recorded.  He  is,  in  fact,  too  thoroughly  in  love  with  him, 
to  imagine  that  anything  needs  to  be  concealed  that  he  either  said 
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or  did.  According  to  his  way  of  thinking,  it  is  the  man  that 
gives  its  character  to  the  action,  not  the  action  to  the  man.  Faith- 
rally,  therefore,  with  painful  and  scrupulous  fidelity,  he  narrates 
all  that  he  can  find  in  any  authentic  document  relating  to  his 
subject,  and  having  narrated  it,  though  not  always  with  equal 
fulness  and  force,  he  turns  round  on  the  world  and  says,  "  Is  not 
that  admirable  ?  Saw  you  ever  anjiihing  to  surpass  that  P  "  Had 
any  other  man  done  such  things,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  poured 
on  him  a  whole  lava  stream  of  sulphureous  invective ;  but  in  the 
favoured  hero  he  can  see  no  sin — ^nay,  what  would  be  sin  in 
others,  becomes  excusable,  if  not  a  virtue,  in  him.  His  single- 
ness of  devotion  reminds  us  of  a  story  we  once  heard  of  a  lady 
who,  having  a  special  dislike  of  smoking,  declared,  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  she  would  never  wed  a  smoker.  At  length  a  gen- 
tleman became  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  and  to  him  she  yielded  not 
her  hand  only,  but  her  heart,  not  knowing  that  he  was  addicted 
to  the  habit  she  had  so  resolutely  tabooed.  A  companion  of  her 
own,  however,  found  it  out,  and,  either  from  pique  or  merely  for  a 
little  fun,  carried  her  upon  one  occcasion  wnere,  herself  unseen, 
she  could  behold  her  lover  indulging  the  hated  taste.  The  lady 
looked,  sighed,  looked  again,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  "  Doesn't 
he  hold  his  pipe  so  gracefiilly !  "  So  it  is  that  love,  which  is  not 
blind,  as  some  have  feigned,  but  only  sees  too  much,  persists  in 
regarding  its  object  only  amid  the  roseate  hues  that  emanate  from 
its  own  fires. 

But  if  Mr.  Carlyle  neither  falsifies  nor  extenuates  in  his  narra- 
tive, how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  he  succeed  in  glorifying  the  man 
whom  that  very  narrative  shows  to  be  wicked  or  foolish  P  We 
shall  attempt  to  describe  the  process.  In  the  first  place,  he  sets 
out  by  proclaiming  Friedrich  Wilhelm  "  a  genius,  and  this  he 
takes  care  again  and  again  to  repeat,  presenting  him  to  the  view 
of  the  reader  as  a  man  who  laboiu^  under  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  able  to  find  fit  and  easy  utterance  for  the  huge  concep- 
tions that  arise  within  him — "  a  dumb  poet  in  several  psroculars," 
who  "  requires  the  privileges  of  genius  from  those  who  read  his 
dumb  poem."  This  suffices  to  cover  over  many  of  his  absurdities 
— ^his  mad  passion  for  drilling,  for  instance,  and  for  gigantic 
soldiers — as  mere  eccentricities  of  genius ;  the  distorted  outcome 
of  purposes  and  conceptions  which,  imder  more  favourable  au- 
spices, wotdd  have  aj)peared  in  forms  of  beauty  or  nobleness; 
monstrosities  for  whicn  the  absence  of  the  "  Lenis  Hithyia "  is 
alone  to  be  blamed.  Then,  in  keeping  with  this,  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
a  habit  of  sUpping  over  absurd  or  ugly  habits  and  deeds  of  his 
hero,  as  if  they  were  mere  bagatelles,  not  worth  a  moment's 
notice,  whilst,  where  he  has  to  commend,  he  takes  good  care 
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that  full  prominence  shall  be  given  to  the  praiseworthy  act, 
and  the  attention  of  the  reader  firmly  fixed  upon  it.  He  thus 
succeeds  in  hurrying  the  reader  over  the  less  auspicious  aspects 
of  his  subject,  while  he  keeps  him  lingering  over  those  that  are 
more  attractive,  so  that  the  effect  is  somewhat  like  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  taking  a  spectator  into  a  picture  ffallery, 
and  allowmg  him  only  a  hasty  glance  at  the  bad  pictures, 
whilst  the  merits  of  the  good  are  carefully  exhibited  to  his  view 
and  impressed  on  his  attention:  he  woidd  go  away  with  the 
impression  that  the  gallery,  as  a  whole,  was  worthy  of  all 
praise,  though  it  may  be  that  the  bad  pictures  so  iuimensely 
outnumbered  the  good,  and  were  so  very  Dad  that,  as  a  whole, 
it  was  next  to  worthless.  Another  artifice  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
resorts  is,  when  he  has  recorded  some  undignified  or  brutal 
deed  of  his  hero,  to  assume  a  tone  of  scornful  defiance  to- 
wards all  who  would  presume  to  censure  it ;  or  to  treat  with 
ridicule  all  attempts  to  estimate  it  by  the  ordinary  measures  of 
right  and  wrong ;  or  to  claim  for  ms  hero  the  "  pity "  of  his 
riders,  as  if  compelled  against  his  better  nature,  by  outward  circum- 
stances, to  act  in  such  a  wa^.  He  thus  attempts  to  deter  censure 
from  venturing  to  attack  his  hero,  or  to  exchange  it  for  another 
and  more  favourable  sentiment.  It  must  be  added,  that  whilst  he 
cites  his  authorities  fairly  enough,  he  has  a  way  .of  commenting 
upon  them,  or  artfully  insinuating  something  to  ilieir  disadvantage 
wnen  they  attest  anything  dishonourable  to  the  king,  that  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  the  adroit  and  damaging 
inuendoes  of  an  advocate,  to  the  discredit  of  a  witness  whom  he 
cannot  openly  impeach,  have  on  the  minds  of  a  jury.  And,  in 
fine,  he  always  takes  care  that  Friedrich  Wilhelm  shall  be  the 
most  striking  figure  on  his  canvas :  none  are  invited  to  approach 
him  unless  they  can  be  made  in  some  way  to  act  as  foils  to  show 
off  his  superiority ;  or,  if  any  must  needs  be  brought  forward  by 
whose  lustre  he  might  be  thrown  into  the  shade,  something  must 
be  insinuated  to  their  discredit,  something  done  to  dwarf  them  and 
pull  them  down — ^be  it  a  Leibnitz,  a  Voltaire,  or  a  Francke — ^lest 
they  should  even  for  a  moment  eclipse  his  greatness.  By  these 
expedients,  aided  by  his  powers  of  vivid  painting  and  strong  ex- 
pression, Mr  Carlyle  contrives  so  to  present  his  hero  as  that  an 
impression  highly  favourable  to  him  can  hardly  fail  to  be  produced 
on  the  reader,  especially  if  he  be  an  unthinking  reader,  or  one 
who  is  content  quietly  to  accept  whatever  impressions  his  author 
may  choose  to  give. 

It  may  be  well  to  adduce  some  instances  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
method  of  dealing  with  stubborn  facts  that  come  in  the  way  of 
his  eulogistic  purpose,  that  our  readers  may  see  with  what  justice 
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the  above  statements  hare  been  made.  From  many  that  might 
be  selected,  then,  let  them  accept  the  following. 

Of  all  vices,  that  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  expresses  the  strongest 
abhorence  is  lying.  "  Lyinj?,"  he  exclaiins,  "  is  not  permitted  in 
the  universe.  The  wages  of  lying,  you  behold,  are  death.  Lying 
means  damnation  in  this  universe ;  and  Beelzebub,  never  so 
elaborately  decked  in  crowns  and  mitres,  is  not  Ood."  .  (Vol.  i., 
p.  12.)  For  his  freedom  from  this  ignoble  and  detestable  vice, 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  never  weary  of  laudi^  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  praise  is  deserved.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
king  did  depart  from  the  truth,  and  one  might  have  expected  that, 
when  compelled  to  narrate  such  deflections,  his  biographer  being 
so  stem  a  moralist,  he  would  have  done  so  with  shame,  and 
sorrow,  and  censure.  Far  from  it.  So  pleasantly  does  Mr. 
Carlyle  narrate  the  king's  leasings,  and  so  gently  does  he  com* 
ment  upon  them,  that  one  might  be  led  to  thmk  he  regards  lying 
as  one  of  the  most  venial  of  offences.  Thus,  to  give  an  instance, 
when  the  Czar  Peter  was  expected  at  Berlin,  the  Prussian  monarch 
issued  orders  that  his  impenal  visitor  was  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
frt>ntiers  in  a  manner  worthy  so  great  a  prince,  only  the  expense 
was  not  to  exceed  six  thousand  thalers.  ''  I  won't  aUow  you  one 
penny  more,"  wrote  the  king  to  his  officials ;  "  but,"  he  adds, 
*'  you  are  to  give  out  to  the  world  that  it  cost  me  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand."  Now,  here  was  a  lie  of  the  meanest  kind,  de- 
liberately put  by  the  king  into  the  lips  of  his  servants,  who  were 
compelled  to  utter  it  to  the  world  that  he  might  get  credit  for 
greater  magnificence  or  liberality  than  was  his  due.  What  is  Mr. 
Carlyle's  comment  on  this  transaction  ?  It  is  this : — **  So  that 
here  is  the  majesty  of  Prussia,  who  beyond  all  men  abhors  lies, 
giving  orders  to  tell  one  P  Alas !  yes  ;  a  kind  of  lie  or  fib  (white 
fib  or  even  gret/)  the  pinch  of  thrift  compelling !  But  what  a 
window  into  the  artless  inner  man  of  his  majesty,  even  that  grey 
fib ;  not  done  by  oneself,  but  ordered  to  be  done  by  the  servant, 
as  if  that  were  cheaper."     (Vol.  i.,.p.  424.) 

There  is  something  almost  comical  in  such  blind  enthusiasm  as 
this.  The  idea  of  making  the  king's  transferrence  of  the  lie  fit)m 
his  own  lips  to  that  of  his  servant  a  proof  of  his  *^  artlessness,"  is 
especially  rich.  But  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  this  apology  is  lost  in 
the  grave  immorality  with  which  it  is  chargeable.  If  what  the 
king  directed  his  servant  to  utter  be  only  "a  fib,"  "a  kind  of  lie," 
on  the  whole  venial,  what,  we  ask  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  that  kind  of 
lyinff  which  he  says  "means  damnation"?  Is  the  measure  of  a 
falsenood  to  be  taken  from  the  worth  of  the  end  for  which  it  is 
uttered,  so  that  a  lie  for  a  trifling  end  is  venial,  a  lie  for  a  weighty 
end  is  damnable,  and  a  lie  for  a  good  end  is  praiseworthy  P    Is 
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this  Mr.  Carlyle's  stern,  high-toned  morality  P  or  is  it  only  for 
strong-willed  kings  that  he  reserves  such  palatable  and  flexible 
modes  of  casuistry  P  Then,  what  does  he  mean  by  insinuating 
that  the  king  put  this  lie  in  the  mouths  of  his  servants  for  the 
sake  of  chet^pneas  ?  Does  he  not  see  that  it  was  only  as  uttered 
by  them  that  the  lie  could  become  credible  to  the  world  P  or  does 
he  utter  this  piece  of  nonsense,  for  such  it  really  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  tne  attention  of  the  reader  from  what  formed  one  of 
the  worst  features  morally  of  the  whole  affair — ^viz.,  the  king's 
forcing  others  to  be  the  vehicles  of  his  falsehood  P 

This  was  an  occasional,  a  solitary  lie,  on  the  part  of  the  king ; 
but  there  was  one  department  of  his  administration  in  which  he 
was  constantly  and  regularly  betrayed  into  falsehood.  In  his 
mad  passion  for  tall  soldiers  he  emploved  a  system  of  crimping, 
which  was  extended  frequently  beyond  his  own  dominions.  He 
was  thus  incessantly  getting  into  trouble  with  his  neighbours, 
whose  subjects  he  had  seduced,  or  forcibly  carried  off,  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  ms  Potsdam  Guards,  and  who  consequently  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  incompetency  of  such  invasions  of  their  sovereign 
rights.  "  Friedrich  Wilhehn,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  alwajrs  an- 
swered, what  was  superficially  the  lact,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
those  violences  and  acts  of  ill-neighbourhood;  he  a  just  king  was 
sorrier  than  any  man  to  hear  of  them,  and  would  give  immediate 
orders  that  they  should  end.  But  they  always  went  on  again 
much  the  same,  and  never  did  end.  I  am  sorry  a  just  king,  led 
astray  by  his  hobby,  answers  thus  what  is  only  superficially 
the  fact.  But  it  seems  he  cannot  help  it ;  his  hobby  is  too  strong 
for  him ;  r^ardless  of  curb  and  bridle  in  this  instance.  Let  us 
pity  a  man  of  ^nius,  mounted  on  so  ungovernable  a  hobby ; 
leaping  the  barriers,  in  spite  of  his  best  resolutions."  (Vol.  !• 
p.  688.)  Here  Mr.  Carlyle  has  the  grace  to  say  he  is  "  sorry  "  to 
find  his  hero  stooping  to  so  mean  a  thing  as  a  falsehood ;  but 
mark  how  he  extenuates  the  offence  of  ms  favourite  I  What 
he  uttered  was  "  superficially  the  fact."  Was  it  P  Could  the  king, 
with  even  superficial  truth,  say  that  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  a 
system  which  he  had  himself  mstituted,  which  he  supported  and 
encouraged,  and  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  wmch  in  every 
particular  instance,  he  stood  ready  to  pay  absurdly  lar^  sums  of 
money,  were  acts  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  which  he  re- 
gretted more  than  any  man  P  Was  it  in  any  sense  true  that  he 
would  give  immediate  orders  that  such  acts  should  end  P  Did  he 
ever  issue  any  such  orders  P  Did  he  ever  intend  to  do  so  P  And, 
if  not,  was  not  his  assurance  to  his  brother  sovereigns  that  he 
would  give  such  immediately,  a  promise  which  from  superficies  to 
gabtratom  was  a  simple  falsehood  P    Oh !  but  he  was  a  man  of 
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genius  run  off  with  by  lus  hobby  in  spite  of  his  best  resolutions ! 
We  see  no  evidence  of  his  having  ever  formed  such  resolutions ; 
we  see  no  evidence  of  his  having  been  a  genius ;  but,  granting 
both  assumptions,  we  must  protest  against  the  immorality  of  such 
an  apology  as  this.  What  1  are  truth  and  justice,  the  hberties  of 
individuals,  and  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  to  go  for  nothing,  because 
a  man  is  a  genius  and  has  got  mounted  on  a  hobby  which  he 
cannot  control  ?  We  can  understand  and  concede  a  demand  for 
poetic  license,  when  it  is  confined  to  figures  of  speech  and  forms  of 
words ;  and  we  can  allow  much  to  the  eccentricities  of  genius 
when  they  expend  themselves  on  mere  matters  of  costume, 
manner,  or  usa^ ;  but,  when  the  sacred  claims  of  rectitude  are 
in  question,  gemus  and  dolt  must  stand  on  the  same  footing ;  and 
the  poet,  be  he  dumb  or  be  he  articulate,  must  submit  to  be 
judged  the  same  as  another  man. 

For  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  mad  and  cruel  treatment  of  his  older 
children,  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  offer  any  apology.  But  neither 
does  he  condenm  it  in  any  distinct  or  hearty  way.  He  rather 
treats  it  as  a  very  small  matter,  of  which  people  have  been  inclined 
to  make  far  too  much ;  hints  that  the  Crown  Prince  came  ulti- 
mately to  see  that  lus  father  was  not  so  far  wrong  in  his 
treatment  of  him ;  reminds  us  that  Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  **  a 
Spartan,"  and  that  "  Nature  when  she  makes  a  Spartan  means  a 
a  good  deal  by  it,  and  does  not  expect  instant  applauses,  but  only 
gradual  and  lasting ;"  admits  that  the  rules  orawn  out  by  the 
king  for  his  son's  education  form  a  "  most  dull,  embroiled,  he^vy 
document;  intricate,  gnarled,  and,  in  fine,  rough  and  stiff  as 
natural  bull-headedness,  helped  by  Prussian  pipeclay,  can  make  it," 
but  says  nothing  of  its  foolish,  vexatious,  and  cruel  requirements ; 
on  the  contrary,  rather  insinuates  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  well 
for  the  prince  to  be  thus  disciplined,  to  be  imprisoned,  beaten, 
half-starved,  and  denied  every  pleasant  or  refined  pursuit,  inas- 
much as  it  is  by  such  processes  mat  strong  characters  like  his  are 
welded.  When  the  case  becomes  too  bad  for  apology  or  mitiga- 
tion, when  "  the  royal  mind,  sensitive,  imaginative  as  a  poet's,  as 
a  woman's,  and  liable  to  transports  as  of  a  Norse  Baresark," 
blazes  into  fiiry,  and  its  owner  does  such  things  as  even  Mr. 
Carlyle  admits  "  are  lamentable  to  hear  of,"  it  is  not  on  him  that 
the  censure  of  the  historian  falls.  As  in  former  times  royal 
urchins  were  accompanied  to  school  by  an  unlucky  youth  whose 
vocation  it  was  to  be  the  princes'  whipping  boy,  to  satisfy  pseda- 
gogic  justice  by  receiving  on  his  promne  back  the  chastisement 
wmch  it  was  forbidden  to  inflict  on  the  sacred  person  of  royaltv, 
though  reallv  due  to  royal  stupidity  or  negligence ;  so  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  provided  a  scapegcat  for  his  sublime  majesty  of  Prussia  in 
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the  persons  of  his  counselors  Grumbkow  and  Seckendorf ,  by  whom 
his  mind  was  poisoned,  **  two  diplomatic  swindlers,  clearly  of  the 
scomidrel  genus,  more  than  common  pickpockets  are/'  Them 
Mr.  Garlyle  indignantly  consigns  to  the  hangman,  while  for  the 
king,  he  says,  "  pity  ought  not  to  be  wanting,"  seeing  that  he, 
"  except  he  was  not  conscious  of  intending  wrong,  but  much  the 
reverse,  walked  in  the  hollow  of  Gehenna  all  the  while,  and  was 
often  like  to  be  driven  mad  by  the  turn  things  had  taken." 
This  truly  is  backing  one's  favourite  at  all  odds.  Here  is  a  man 
who,  under  the  impulse  of  the  most  brutal  passions,  inflamed  by 
habitual  intemperance,  half  kills  his  children  by  cruel  usage,  sends 
his  wife  to  what  almost  proves  her  death-bed,  and  rages  about  like 
a  wild  bear,  to  the  constant  terror  of  all  who  are  about  him ;  and 
yet,  forsooth !  he  is  only  to  be  pitied,  because  he  has  been  ill 
advised,  and  because  he  mana^  to  make  himself  unhappv  as 
well  as  others !  On  this  ground,  we  suspect  there  is  not  a  felon 
who  is  placed  in  the  dock  but  might  urge  a  claim  for  commisera- 
tion, rather  than  condemnation,  on  his  judges.  * 

A  prince  thus  barbarous  in  his  treatment  of  the  members  of  his 
own  nousehold  was  not  likely  to  spare  others  who  ^ve  him 
offence.  His  relentless  condemnation  to  death  of  Lieutenant 
Katte,  the  companion  and  friend  of  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince, 
for  no  other  offence  than  having  connived  at  the  design  of  the 
latter  to  make  his  escape  from  his  father's  cruelty,  is  well  known, 
and  has  never  failed  to  evoke  an  utterance  of  indignation  and 
horror  from  every  one  by  whom  it  has  been  narrated  before  Mr. 
Carlyle.  By  him,  however,  it  is  dismissed,  not  only  without 
censure,  but  with  a  caution  to  the  reader  to  suspend  his  judgment 
of  the  transaction,  and  not  supply  too  hastily  a  commentary  on 
it,  lest  he  may  afterwards  have  occasion  to  change  his  mind  aoout 
it.  As  he  himself  does  not  recur  to  the  transaction,  we  know  not 
what  subsequent  information  he  expects  the  reader  to  receive, 
which  shaU  induce  him  to  resile  from  the  iudgment  which  every  man 
of  right  feeling  and  sound  mind  would  pronoimce  on  such  a  bar- 
barous deed,  the  moment  it  was  brought  under  his  notice.  From  his 
hinting,  however,  that  it  may  be  found  "  like  the  doings  of  the  gods, 
which  are  cruel,  though  not  that  alone,"  we  presume  he  means  that 
further  acquaintance  with  the  grounds  of  the  king's  procedure  will 
reconcile  us  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  his  sentence,  just  as  the 
unfoldings  of  the  designs  of  Providence  help  us  to  reconcile  with 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God  many  things  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  universe  which  at  the  time  appear  dark  and  harsh. 
If  this  be  his  meaning,  we  can  only  say,  that  for  us  the  promised 
illamination  has  never  come :  the  deed  appears  as  dark  and  cruel, 
as  iniquitous  and  unnecessary  as  ever ;  wnile  the  mere  hint  that 
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such  an  instance  of  the  inexorable  vengeance  of  a  Airious  tyrant 
may  be  compared  with  the  doings  of  Him  who  is  "  slow  to  wrath 
and  of  great  mercy/'  is  utterly  repulsive  to  every  feeling  of  piety 
and  reverence  in  our  bosoms. 

Another  of  the  cruel  pranks  of  this  "just  king" — less  horrible 
in  its  results,  but  not  less  illustrative  of  me  utter  blindness  of  his 
passionate  tyranny — ^is  the  following,  which  we  give  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
words :  "  It  is  daagerous  to  have  spoken  kindly  to  the  Crown 
Prince,  or  almost  to  have  been  spoken  to  by  him.  Doris  Sitter, 
a  comely  enough  good  girl,  nothing  of  a  beauty,  but  given  to 
music,  Potsdam's  cantoris  (precentor's)  daughter,  has  chanced  to  be 
standing  in  the  door,  perhaps  to  be  singing  within  doors,  once  or 
twice,  when  the  prince  passed  that  way :  prince  inquired  about 
her  music,  spoke  a  civility,  as  young  men  will — nothing  more 
upon  my  honour ;  though  ms  Majesty  believes  there  was  much 
more ;  and  condemns  poor  Doris  to  be  whipped  by  the  beadle, 
and  to  beat  hemp  for  three  years."  Now  here  is  an  outrage  to 
make  the  blood  boil  in  the  veins  of  any  man  who  has  a  man's 
feelings  in  him.  A  simple  virtuous  maiden  is  subjected  to  a 
punishment  fix)m  which  all  civilized  nations  exempt  thcfoulest  of 
her  sex  as  too  degrading,  subjected  to  it  pubUcly  in  the  streets  and 
repeatedly  (Mr.  Carlyle  slips  over  this  part  of  the  story),  and  is 
then  consigned  to  a  felon's  cell  and  a  felon's  occupation  for  three 
yearp,  for  absolutely  no  crime  or  appearance  of  crime,  but  simply 
for  listening  to  a  few  words  of  compliment  on  her  singing  from  a 
yoimg  man,  the  son  of  her  sovereign,  and  whom  she  knew  to  be 
a  lover  of  music.  One  feels  as  if  had  any  one  seized  the  perpe- 
trator of  such  barbarity  and  cudgeled  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
Kfe  with  his  own  ratan,  it  would  have  been  (to  use  Mr.  Carlyle's 
language  in  relation  to  Seckendorf )  **  a  satisfactory  event."  But 
how  does  Mr.  Carlyle  treat  this  escapade  of  ms  royal  bear? 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  as  a  very  trifling  affair  indeed. — ^a  mere 
baj^atelle  arismg  out  of  Rhadamanthus  not  being  **  a  trifle  better 
inrormed" — "  a  sad  pickle,"  out  of  which  poor  Dons  got  "  on  her 
own  strength,  and  wedded  and  did  well  enough."  We  wonder 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  said  had  a  dau^ter  or  any  female 
relation  of  his  own  been  treated  so  by  anyone  whom  he  had  not 
predetermined  to  bow  down  to  and  worship  P 

The  king's  insane  fury,  inflamed  by  intoxication,  led  him  into 
several  inexcusable  acts  of  violence  which  Mr.  Carlyle  would  fain 
have  us  call  justice.  But  we  cannot  so  profane  this  sacred  word. 
Was  it  justice  to  beat  his  judges,  because  they  sentenced  one  of  his 
tall  soliuers  to  a  punishment  which  the  law  decreed,  and  which  a 
nobleman,  for  a  less  flagrant  offence,  had  actually  suffered !  Was 
it  justice  to  condemn  one  of  his  Treasury  dignitaries  to  be  hanged, 
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wliich,  in  oompliance  with  the  "  shrieking  for  mercy  "  of  the  poor 
man's  wife,  was  commuted  into  whipping  by  the  hangman,  and 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  Spandau,  for  some  slight  slip  in  a 
bargain  for  a  tall  recruit  P  Was  it  justice  to  send  to  the  gallows 
a  poor  old  man  who  pleaded  that  his  memory  had  begun  to  fail 
him,  worn  out  in  the  King's  service,  as  an  excuse  for  bemg  unable 
to  produce  some  moneys  which  he  declared  he  had  somewhere  in 
safe  keeping,  and  which  were  actually  found  after  his  death? 
These  cases  Mr.  Carlyle  admits  to  have  been  ''  very  rhadaman- 
thine  indeed ;"  and  he  even  expresses  a  wish  that  '^  his  Majesty 
had  been  a  thought  more  equal,  when  he  was  so  rhadamanthine ;" 
but  he  adheres  to  it,  that  extreme  as  these  cases  were,  they  were 
yet  of  the  nature  of  justice,  and  that  their  effect  was  on  the  whole 
salutary  and  beneficent  It  would  have  been  worthier  of  hirn  to 
have  at  once  denounced  them  as  among  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
injustice  that  [were  ever  perpetrated  by  a  reputedly  civilized  and 
Christian  king.  This  would  not  have  weakened,  but  rather  for- 
tified his  undoubtedly  true  position,  that  "the  soft  quality  of 
mercy  "  is  "  beautiful  and  blessed  "  only  "  when  permissable,"  and 
that  ^*  it  is  on  the  hard  quality  of  justice,  first  of  all,  that  empires 
are  built  ut>,  and  beneficent  and  lasting  things  become  achievable 
to  mankina  in  this  world." 

These  instances  may  sufi&ce  to  illustrate  what  we  have  said 
respecting  the  expedients  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle  resorts,  in  order  to 
stifle  or  emasculate  the  evidence  of  facts  when  opposed  to  his 
apologistic  inclinations.  Into  the  general  merits  of  his  work  we 
do  not  here  enter ;  our  design  being  merely  to  animadvert  on  his 
unhappy  and  mischievous  endeavours  to  throw  glory  around  a  man 
who  deserves  far  more  of  blame  than  of  honour.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  bating  his  forced  attempts  to  make  Friedrich  Wu- 
helm  appear  a  grea^  a  wise,  and  a  just  king, — and  making  allow- 
ance mr  those  eccentricities  of  style  and  method  which  are 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  mina,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  book  is  a  most  valuable  one ;  presenting,  as  it 
does,  not  only  the  most  vivid  and  picturesque,  but  the  most 
truthful  and  copious  narrative  extant  m  any  language,  of  the  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  great  Prussian  monarchy.  We  feel 
bound  also  to  state  that  the  general  tone  of  morality  pervading 
the  work  is  good  and  wholesome.  Mr.  Carlyle  flames  out  with 
becoming  severity  against  all  manner  of  vilenesses,  always  saving 
those  of  which  his  pet  hero  was  guilty;  though  we  do  not  quite 
see  the  need  of  his  drawing  so  largely  from  the  chronicle  of 
scandal  as  he  sometimes  does,  nor  can  we  approve  of  his  plan  of 
conducting  his  readers  te  the  very  verge  of  some  scene  of  abomi- 
nation, and  then  suddenly  letting  t£e  curtain  fall,  while  with 
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averted  eyes  he  exdaims,  ''  There  ! "  and  intlinates  that  the  affair 
was  too  shocking  for  human  words  to  describe  it.  Surely  such 
things  are  best  treated  as  "  nefanda," — ^not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all. 

Another  writer  of  great  abilities,  who  has  erred  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  respect  of  the  undue  homage  offered  to  the 
unworthy,  is  Mr.  Froude,  who,  in  his  "  History  of  England  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  EHzabeth,"  has,  amongst 
other  strange  attempts  in  the  same  line,  sought  to  reverse  tiie 
hitherto  current  opimon  concerning  Henry  VIII.,  and  to  persuade 
the  world  that  he  was  a  great,  a  talented,  a  right-minded,  a  just, 
and  a  much-injured  prince.  We  are  not  inclined  to  call  Mr. 
Froude  a  follower  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  nor  is  it  in  any  way  clear  to 
us  that  it  is  through  any  influence  of  the  latter,  that  his  mind  has 
received  its  bias  towards  historical  hero-worship.  The  two  men 
seem  to  us  as  different  in  mental  caste  and  habit  as  their  style  and 
method  of  narration  are  different.  No  writer  can  be  more 
thoroughly  free  from  those  affectations  and  oddities  of  style  that 
characterize  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings  than  Mr.  Froude ;  and  there 
can  be  no  greater  contrast  of  the  kind  than  between  the  pellucid, 
easy,  winning  flow  of  Mr.  Fronde's  narrative,  and  the  abrupt, 
rugged,  involved,  hampered,  cataractic  character  of  Mr.  Carlyle's. 
Mr.  Froude,  also,  we  must  say,  treats  his  readers  with  vastly 
greater  courtesy  than  Mr.  Carlyle.  If  he  is  not  less  bent  on 
making  them  join  him  in  worshipping  the  image  he  has  set  up, 
he  does  not  come  upon  them  in  the  same  flerce,  Nebuchadnezzar 
style,  leaving  them  only  the  alternative  of  idolatry  or  the  burning 
fiery  fiimace ;  but  calmly,  and,  as  it  were,  benignantly,  tries  to 
reason  and  persuade  them  out  of  their  errors  into  the  better  faith 
which  he  has  found.  We  conclude,  from  these  differences,  that 
the  sympathy  between  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude,  in  their  his- 
torical bias,  IS  accidental,  or  the  result  of  some  common  influence 
affecting  both,  rather  than  the  product  of  imitation  by  the  later  writer 
of  the  earlier  :  at  the  same  time,  there  is  considerable  affinity 
in  the  expedients  to  which  they  resort  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  end. 

Mr.  Froude,  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  above  concealing  any  fact  that 
teUs  against  his  hero ;  indeed,  he  is  perhaps  unduly  particular  in 
his  efforts  to  keep  by  his  authorities,  and  the  only  parts  of  his 
work  at  all  wearisome  to  read  are  those  in  which  he  nas  insisted 
on  placing  in  the  body  of  his  narrative — ^ihe  documentary  evidence 
on  which  he  rests  his  statements  and  conclusions.  He  seems  too 
confident  in  the  goodness  of  his  case  to  resort  to  any  concealment 
or  evasion.  His  grand  plea  is,  that  Henry  was  the  victim  of 
State  policy — ^that  he  was  forced  out  of  the  path  which  otherwise 
ho  would  have  taken,  by  the  necessities  of  his  position — and  that. 
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whilst  his  naturally  generous  and  benevolent  disposition  was  pre- 
vented, on  the  one  hand,  from  yielding  to  its  bent,  he  was 
obliged,  on  the  other,  to  show,  in  severe  and  stringent  measures, 
the  strength  and  energy  of  his  nature,  by  the  unhappy  eir- 
comstanoes  in  which  he  was  placed.  With  this  plea  Mr. 
Froude  boldly  meets  all  the  charges  usually  made  against 
Henry  as  licentious,  tjrrannical,  and  blood-thirsty.  So  mr,  no 
&ult  can  be  found  witii  him ;  it  is  a  question  of  evidence  and 
reason  which  has  been  mooted,  and  he  has  a  right  to  argue  his 
own  side  of  it  as  he  sees  fit.  Let  us  also  frankly  admit  that  he 
has  in  several  points  argued  it  successfrdly ;  his  researches  have 
thrown  fresh  light  on  the  history  of  ^England  and  on  the  conduct 
of  Henry ;  and  we  think  he  has  so  presented  the  facts  of  that 
monarch's  troublous  reign,  as  to  vindicate  for  him  a  much  higher 
place  as  a  man  and  as  a  king  than  history  or  popular  opinion  has 
hitherto  assigned  to  him.  But  Mr.  Froude,  not  content  with  this, 
would  have  Henry  placed  "inter  divos,"  among  the  canonized, 
and  would  have  us  to  think  of  him  as  we  think  oi  an  Alfred  or  of 
an  Oliver  Cromwell.  And  in  order  to  this,  he  not  only  unduly 
exalts  Henry's  merits,  and  passes  apologetically  or  cursorily  over 
his  undeniable  crimes,  but  also  unduly  aggravates  the  offences  of 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  vengeance,  unrighteously  blackens 
characters  that  have  hitherto  shone  through  the  ages  like  stars, 
and,  with  the  zeal  of  an  imscrupulous  advocate,  imputes  to  the 
actors,  in  the  great  drama  he  delineates,  motives  and  reasons 
&vourable  to  the  aspect  under  which  he  wishes  their  conduct  to 
be  viewed,  but  by  which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that 
they  actually  were  influenced.  The  effort  is  as  complete  a  falsi- 
fication of  history  as  if  Mr.  Froude  had  sat  down  intentionaUy  to 
write  the  untruth. 

The  two  acts  of  Henry's  reign  which  have  brought  down  upon 
him  the  greatest  amount  of  popular  odium,  are  the  degradation 
and  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  "  In  these  two  direful  deeds,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,* 
**  Henry  perhaps  approached  as  nearly  to  the  ideal  standard  of 
perfect  wickedness  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  will  allow ;" 
and  with  this  we  suspect  the  common  opinion  pretty  nearly  con- 
curs. That  there  is  m  such  a  statement  some  rnetorical  exagger- 
ation, and  that  Henry  was  not  quite  such  a  monster  as  at  first 
sight  these  acts  make  him  appear,  we  are  ready  to  allow ;  but  the 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Froude  carries  his  defence  is  ridiculous,  whilst 
the  attempts  he  makes  to  sully  the  fame  of  both  the  victims  is 
deserving  of  severe  reprehension.     Besides  being  most  unjust  to 
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•  "  Hwtory  of  England,"  vol.  II.,  p.  205. 
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them,  and  a  departure  fix>m  the  truth  of  historjr,  we  wonder  Mr. 
Froude  did  not  see  that,  on  the  ground  on  which  he  has  himself 
rested  Henry's  defence,  such  vituperation  was  altogether  irrele- 
vant. For  Henry  was  either  compelled,  by  absolutely  irresistible 
necessity,  to  take  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  his  former  chancellor,  or 
he  was  not.  If  he  was  not,  then  was  his  deed  a  mere  piece  of 
cruel  personal  vindictiveness,  not  to  be  distinguished  essentially 
from  murder,  be  their  characters  what  they  might:  if  he 
was,  then  let  his  procedure  find  its  defence  in  the  reasons  of 
State  which  compelled  him,  to  the  force  of  which  nothing 
can  be  added  by  any  reasons  of  a  personal  kind,  such  as  in 
themselves  could  never  justify  such  procedure.  In  short,  the 
reproaches  cast  by  Mr.  froude  on  More  and  Anne  Boleyn  are, 
on  the  ground  he  has  himself  assumed,  either  superfluous  or 
irrelevant,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  avoided.  But  it 
was  doubtless  felt  by  Mr.  Froude  that  no  such  public  reasons 
of  State  can  be  substantiated  for  Henry's  justification.  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  evidence  which  would  convict  either  More  or 
Anne  of  any  design  or  act  of  direct  or  constructive  treason  utterly 
breaks  down  whenever  it  is  calmly  scrutinized ;  and  consequently 
he  has  been  tempted  to  resort  to  the  ruse  of  substituting  ^rsonal 
ofiPences  of  which  they  are,  or  were  alleged  to  be,  ^mlty,  m  place 
of  pubUc  ofiiBQces,  for  which  alone,  when  proved  agamst  them,  they 
could  be  legally  executed.  He  thus  mana^  to  shift;  his  cards  in 
the  course  of  his  play,  and  seeks  to  gain  his  point  by  drawing  off 
the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the  deep  iniquity  of  tibe  king,  by 
dwelling  so  on  the  alleeed  &ults  of  his  victims,  that  all  feeling  o£ 
pity  for  them  is  enfeebled  if  not  destroyed,  and  a  sort  of  sympathy 
created  on  behalf  of  the  much-tried  and  injured  prince  by  whom 
they  were  condemned.  That  More  was  a  much  less  estimable 
man  than  his  eulogists  are  wont  to  assert,  we  believe  may  be  most 
satisfactorily  proved ;  that  he  was  a  cruel  persecutor  who  thought 
it  good  to  shed  innocent  blood  for  the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyranny, 
we  have  his  own  words  to  show ;  but  what  has  tms  to  do  with 
the  righteousness  of  the  sentence  which  adjudged  him  to  death 
for  treason  P  That  Anne  was  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  must, 
we  fear,  be  allowed ;  that  she  was  unfnithftd  to  Henry  can  never 
be  proved,  and  ought  not  to  be  insinuated,  as  we  are  sorry  to  say 
it  is  by  Mr.  Froude,  in  the  absence  of  proof ;  but  that  eiUier  the 
honour  of  Henry's  crown  or  the  safety  of  his  throne  required  that 
she  should  be  put  to  death,  even  on  the  supposition  of  her  guilt, 
is  too  absmd  to  be  maintained.  Is  it  lignt,  then,  we  ask,  gra- 
tuitously to  disturb  the  ashes  of  these  two  illustrious  sufferers,  or 
seek,  by  blackening  their  reputation,  to  alleviate  the  gloom  tiiat 
hangs  over  that  of  their  destix^yer  P 
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Mr.  Fronde,  we  doubt  not,  as  well  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  wotdd  admit 
that  trathfdlness  is  the  first  virtue  of  an  historian.     Of  what  use, 
indeed,  is  history,  or  why  should  any  one  take  the  trouble  to  write 
it,  unless  it  is  to  be  truthfiilP    The  poet  or  the  novelist  can 
supply  us  with  fictitious  characters  for  our  amusement,  or  merely 
^'  to  point  a  moral ;"  but  the  sphere  of  the  historian  is  the  actuaJ^ 
and  his  great  business  is  not  to  set  before  us  a  hero,  or  to  embody 
iu  story  some  ideal  creations  of  his  own,  but  to  reproduce  the  men 
and  events  of  his  epoch  as  they  really  were,  so  far  as  his  sources 
enable  him  to  do  so.     These  men  may  have  been  very  wicked ;  it 
is  no  concern  of  his  to  make  them  less  so :  they  may  have  been 
very  foolish  or  commonplace ;  it  is  no  concern  of  his  to  make  them 
assume  the  guise  of  exalted  or  useful  characters.    His  business  is 
to  tell  us  what  they  really  were,  to  show  them  to  us  living, 
speaking,  acting,  as  &ey  really  did  when  on  the  theatre  of  life. 
All  this,  we  presume,  Mr.  Garlyle  and  Mr.  Fronde  woidd  admit. 
And  yet  their  practice  is  wholly  at  variance  with  this.     Judging 
from  their  booKs,  we  should  infer  that  their  conception  of  the 
design  of  history  is  to  force  &cts  to  represent  an  ideal  of  their  own 
minds.     To  them  their  selected  hero  is  what  Achilles  is  to  Homer, 
or  the  pious  ^neas  is  to  Virgil — ^ttie  object  which  is  to  occupy  the 
foreground  of  their  picture,  to  which  all  else  is  to  be  made  accessory, 
and  on  which  the  main  interest  of  the  whole  is  to  concentrate ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  simple  historical  truth  at  which  they 
aim,  but  artistic  effect,  which  is  often  best  secured  at  the  expense 
of  historical  truth.     Now,  against  this,  we  think,  there  is  good 
reason  loudly  to  exclaim.     Poetry  is  to  be  valued  in  its  own 
plaoe;  and  a  good  epic,  of  which  either  Henry  YIII.  or  Friedrich 
W  ilhelm  I.  should  oe  the  hero,  would  be  deserving  of  all  welcome ; 
but  it  is  not  good  to  palm  off  poetry  on  the  pubBc  for  history,  or 
to  give  out  for  fact  what  exists  only  in  the  ajiist's  fiEuicy.     If  one 
tell  a  good  story  merely  for  the  amusement  of  one's  audience,  it 
may  he  of  no  moment  at  all  that  the  details  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
imagination  of  the  narrator ;  but  if  it  is  solemnly  given  out  as 
fiEust,  then  does  all  such  colouring  become  of  the  nature  of  impos- 
ture, and  the  narrator,  however  clever,  must  abide  the  charge  of 
being  no  true  man. 

But  we  have  a  still  more  serious  accusation  to  bring  against  these 
writers.  Their  efforts  to  make  such  men  as  Friedrich  Wilhehn 
and  Hemy  YIII.  objects  of  unjustified  admiration,  we  regard  as 
fraught  with  mischief  to  the  cause  of  good  morals.  For  what  is 
it  in  these  men  that  catches  their  imagination,  and  becomes  in 
tiieir  estimation  an  equivalent  for  all  goodness,  an  apology  for  all 
caime  P  It  is  simply  strength — strength  of  character,  sfarength  of 
intellect,  or  strength  of  will.    These  men  would  have  their  own 
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way  in  the  world ;  and  they  had  it,  though  often  at  the  expense 
of  all  that  ought  to  be  most  precious  in  the  eyes  of  an  inteUigent, 
social,  and  accountable  being.  It  is  for  this,  and  for  this  only, 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude  would  accomplish  their 
apotheosis.  Apart  from  this,  they  were  simply  very  bad  men,  in 
some  respects  very  contemptible  men  ;  but  this,  in  the  esteem  of 
these  writers,  is  such  a  redeeming  excellence  that  it  not  only  gives 
dignity  to  their  characters,  and  atones  for  all  their  offences,  but 
exalts  them  to  an  almost  superhuman  elevation,  and  demands 
for  them  the  reverential  homage  of  aU  coming  ages.  What  a 
lesson  is  this  for  writers  like  these  to  teach !  Had  such  a  doctrine 
emanated  from  among  the  worshippers  of  Thor  or  the  Grecian 
Hercules,  no  one  would  have  felt  surprised ;  but  that  it  should  be 
clothed  in  English  speech,  and  put  forth  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized 
community  professing  the  Christian  religion,  may  well  excite  our 
wondering  indignation.  To  a  right-judging  mind,  strength,  instead 
of  being  me  greatest  of  all  virtues,  is  in  iteelf  no  virtue  at  aU ;  it 
is  simply  a  physical  capability  which  becomes  a  good  or  an  evil 
just  as  it  is  used.  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  be  respected 
because  he  is  strong,  than  he  has  a  right  to  be  respected  because 
he  is  handsome,  or  because  he  is  six  feet  in  height.  Physical 
advantages  are  without  doubt  to  be  valued  as  means  and  instru- 
ments of  moral  activity;  but  they  are  not  in  themselves  real 
goods,  and  when  they  come  to  be  valued  merely  for  their  own 
sake,  still  more  when  they  come  to  be  held  as  eqmvalents  for  the 
absence  of  the  higher  and  more  worthy  qualities  of  our  nature,  a 
wholly  false  estimate  of  our  moral  relations  is  proclaimed,  and  a 
lesson  of  unsound  morality  is  taught.  There  is  no  true  greatness 
for  man  but  that  which  comes  to  him  as  the  result  of  tiie  right 
exercise  of  his  faculties  and  endowments.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  all  good  and  wise  men  will  steadfastly  preach ;  and  when  a 
writer  uses  his  talents  to  disseminate  any  doctrine  contrary  to 
this,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  good  and  wise  men  to  denounce 
him  as  a  man  who  is  casting  in  tares  among  the  wheat,  as  a  man 
who  up  to  the  measure  of  his  power  is  blimting  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community,  and  seeking  to  roll  back  the  mieels  of  civilization. 

To  /A^  fiaJ9€LV  KptuTO-ov  ^  fioBeiv  raSc. 

In  this  adulation  of  mere  force  to  the  neglect  or  contempt  of 
intelligence  and  moral  goodness,  there  is  weakness  as  well  as  sin. 
It  is  really  unworthy  oi  men  like  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude  to 
fall  down  before  a  mere  incarnation  of  strength,  and,  heathen-hke, 
worship  the  merely  terrible  and  fierce.  Such  childish  and  mis- 
placed homage,  were  it  not  morally  so  mischievous,  would  be 
simply  ridiculous.     It  reminds  one  of  the  ignorant  savage,  who 
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will  part  with  the  most  precious  things  for  a  gilt  button,  not 
because  it  is  a  button,  but  because  it  is  gilt. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  a  wish  that  lite- 
rary  men,  especially  those  who  haye  the  ear  of  the  community, 
were  more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
their  position.  If  the  influence  exercised  by  a  popular  author  be 
enviable  for  the  power  it  gives  him  over  the  mmds,  hearts,  lives, 
destinies  of  his  fellow-men,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  something 
very  awfiil  in  the  possession  of  such  power,  and  no  thoughtful 
man  will  lightly  regard  the  responsibilities  which  the  being  put  in 
trust  with  such  a  power  entails.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  have 
the  willing  attention  of  thousands  of  intelligent  and  accountable 
beings  who,  in  this  busy  and  book-loving  age,  seek  refreshment  in 
literature,  but  have  little  time  to  sift  carefully  the  opinions  that 
are  urged  upon  them^by  the  authors  whose  works  they  read. 
Who  can  tell  what  an  amount  of  diffiisive  and  undying  mis- 
chief one  popular  writer,  who  writes  without  regard  to  the  claims 
of  truth  and  good  morals,  may,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  community, 
produce?  We  wish  our  literary  men  would  seriously  ponder 
this.  Perhaps  it  would  save  themselves  from  much  sin,  and 
exempt  the  community  from  much  pernicious,  enervating,  de- 
grading, and  misleading  literature. 

"  Rigid  love  of  truth,"  says  Fichte,  in  the  best  of  his  works, 
"  is  the  proper  virtue  of  the  literary  man.  It  is  his  vocation  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  not  in  any  way 
merely  to  play  with  it.  Like  all  men  of  true  virtue,  he  must 
forget  self  in  his  end.  To  what  will  it  tend  to  have  sustained 
shining  paradoxes,  or  to  have  obstinately  defended  errors  that 
may  have  at  any  time  slipped  from  hiTn  p  Only  to  the  edification 
of  his  own  egoism.  This  morality  wholly  condemns,  and  this 
must  prudence  also  condemn ;  for  only  the  true  and  good  abides, 
and  me  false,  be  it  never  so  brilliantly  set  forth,  vanishes  and 
passes  away."  * 

•  "  Syitem  der  Sittenlebre  nach  der  Principien  der  WiBseDflchaftslehre,"  p.  461« 
Jena:  1798. 
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Memoir  of  the  Life  of  James  Wilson,  Esq.^  F,RJ3.E,f  M.  W.S.,  of 
WoodmUe.  By  Jambs  Hamilton,  D.D.,  F.L.S.  London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

When  we  were  young,  there  was  a  book  of  renown  entitled  "  The 
History  of  Three  Hundred  Animals/'  It  went  through  a  good 
many  editions,  was  decidedly  the  book  for  **  the  million"  of  that 
day,  and  altogether  was  a  fair  sample  of  popular  science  as  it 
{hen  existed.  It  was  precisely  illustratea  with  copper-plates, 
including  a  figure,  such  as  it  was,  of  every  species  described.  We 
haye  our  old  well-thumbed  copy  before  our  mental  eye  now :  it 
opens  spontaneously  at  the  first  plate ;  HaOte  are  three  animals, 
not  grouped  (they  had  no  notion  of  that  ingenious  device  in  those 
days),  but  set  in  a  row,  one  over  the  other.  First  came  the  lion, 
"  because  he  was  uniyersally  acknowledged  dy  naturcUists  to  be 
the  king  of  beasts;"  then  the  lioness,  doubtless  as  being  the 
queen ;  and  then  the  jackal  (!)  because  he  was  "  the  lion's  pro- 
vider." The  "  system  "  adopted  was  neither  the  "  Linnaean,"  nor 
the  '^  natural,"  but  the  courtly.  The  editor  was  manifestly  a 
loyalist  in  those  days  of  rabid  republicanism. 

There  was  a  portrait  and  description  in  full  of  the  lamia,  with 
its  woman's  face  and  breasts,  and  the  body  of  a  tiger ;  of  the 
manticora,  with  a  star  of  venomous  points  radiating  m>m  the  tip 
of  its  tail ;  of  the  dragon,  with  its  barbed  tongue,  its  ribbed  wings, 
and  its  scaly  mail ;  and  of  the  basilisk,  as  he  appeared  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation.  Due  prominence  was  given  to  these  interesting 
quadrupeds,  and  a  goodly  array  of  feathered  fowl  were  presented, 
wiUi  all  their  blushmg  honours,  such  as  this : — 

**  The  Curlew,  be  she  white,  he  she  black. 
She  carries  twelve  pence  on  her  hack ;  " 

and,  by  the  way,  our  own  versatile  pen  had  supplied  the  inen>li- 
cable  oversight  of  the  engraver,  by  representing  the  said  twelve- 
pence,  in  full  tale,  on  the  back  of  the  bira.  But,  the  invcrtebrata — 
the  moUusca,  the  cmstacca,  the  insects,  the  worms,  the  star-fishes, 
the  zoophytes,  the  infusoria — ^those  countless  hosts,  which  at  this 
day  constitute  the  grand  sphere  of  zoology, — these  were  the 
*«  million,"  the  "  unwashed,"  which  were  not  considered  present- 
able at  court.  They  could  not,  to  be  sure,  be  wholly  ignored,  and 
so  they  appeared  by  delegate ;  and  even  the  favour  of  one  fidl 
plate  was  assigned  to  them — ^the  last,  of  course.  There  was  a 
figure  of  the  fly,  the  spider,  the  snail,  the  caterpillar,  and  the 
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beetle.  The  worthy  didascalus  evidently  considered  that  there 
existed  in  nature  but  one  sort  of  fly,  spider,  and  so  on,  and  the 
portrait  was  intended  to  serve  for  that  one.  The  beetle !  well  do 
we  remember  it.  It  seemed  to  have  been  taken  from  a  *'  lay 
figure,"  and  the  artist  bad  probably  made  his  own — a  ball  of 
worsted,  with  an  indefinite  number  of  bent  pins  stuck  all  round  to 
represent  the  antennee,  and  legs,  and  any  other  organs  that  he 
supposed  "  the  beetle ''  had,  or  ought  to  have ! 

Such  was  the  book,  which  yet  struck  the  spark  that  kindled 
the  flame  of  science  in  many  an  infant  mind.  It  certainly  did 
flie  business  for  ourselves,  and  all  honour  to  its  venerable 
records ;  and  the  excellent  naturalist  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is  another  witness  of  its  success.  Just  as  the 
last  century  was  closing  in,  when  Nelson  and  Sidney  Smith  were 
taming  the  fortunes  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  world,  a  child  in 
petticoats  and  bib,  Uving  at  53,  Queen  Street,  in  the  modem 
Athens,  received  as  a  present  a  copy  of  "  The  History  of  Three 
Hundred  Animals."  The  child  was  James  Wilson,  and  the 
picture-book  made  him  a  naturalist  for  life. 

A  naturalist !  yes,  but  of  which  type  P  For  there  are  two  very 
distinct  species  of  tiie  genus,  to  use  a  phraseology  in  harmony 
with  the  subject  P  First,  there  is  the— but  stay !  we  will  call  on 
him.  We  search  up  an  ancient  building  in  an  old-fashioned 
flquare,  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  in  Paris  or  in  Vienna,  and 
knock  at  the  rusty-hinged  door.  ''  Is  Doctor  Scobs  at  home  P" 
"  Yes,  Sir ;  he  is  in  the  gallery."  We  walk  through  a  corridor 
filled  with  glass  cases  crammed  with  furred  and  feathered  "  spe- 
cimens," some  displaying  a  shocking  nakedness  of  skin,  and  sad 
lack-lustre  eyes,  till  at  the  farther  end  we  reach  a  little  sanctum, 
in  which^  with  spectacles  on  nose,  the  worthy  doctor  is  seated 
before  an  open  drawer.  A  glance,  as  we  enter  the  room,  shows 
that  its  shelves  are  covered  with  glass  jars,  in  each  of  which  a 
shapeless  white  object  han^  by  a  thread  in  a  clear  yellowish 
fluid :  every  jar  covered  with  dust  that  would  grow  a  crop  of 
mnstard-and-cress,  only  that  anything  so  firesh  and  green  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  here.  And  what  an  accumulation  of  odours ! 
Faugh !  I  hope  you've  got  your  wife's  vinaigrette  in  your  waist- 
coat pocket !  What  is  it  P  Spirit  of  wine,  deca)mig  flesh,  cam- 
phor, mustv  bones,  all  combining  into  one  bouquet ;  and  mouldy, 
most  mouldy,  dust  triumphant  over  all  1  The  Doctor  politely  bids 
us  be  seated ;  and  pusning  his  glasses  up  his  wrinkled  fore- 
head, turns  awav  firom  his  drawer  of  beetles,  in  which  we  see  the 
wood-lice  literally  "  kicking  up  a  dust,"  and  breaks  with  a  wan 
smile  his  look  of  care.  He  informs  us  that  he  has  been  for  two 
days  engaged  in  the  solution  of  an  interesting  question ; — viz.. 
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whether  the  tiny  beetle  impaled  on  a  pin,  and  stuck  on  a  Uttle 
cone  of  cork,  which  he  holos  in  his  left  hand,  is  or  is  not  the  true 
Aschemonaps  Latiooshkoffii  of  Pfeiflfenhammer.  He  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  ;  and  proceeds  most  courteously  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  to  us.  Setting  before  us  the  Latin  descrip- 
tion of  the  species  in  the  renowned  PfeiflFenhammer's  folio  "  Jasyg. 
Coleopt.  Synops.  Meth.,"  he  shows  us  that  the  lowest  spine  of  the 
anterior  tibia  is  sUghtly  lanceolate  instead  of  acuminate,  that  the 
posterior  tarsi  are  longer  by  0*012  inch  than  the  medial  instead  of 
being  equal,  and  that  the  punctures  which  form  the  striae  of  the 
elytra  next  to  the  sutura  are  obsolescent.  The  learned  Doctor 
now  puts  into  our  hand  a  long  column,  in  which  the  dimensions 
of  every  limb  and  organ  of  the  insect  are  set  down  in  decimals  of 
an  inch,  from  micrometric  admeasurements  carefully  made  by 
himself.  This  paper  he  proposes  to  submit  to  the  Coleopterical 
Society  at  their  next  meetmg;  and,  adjusting  his  spectacles, 
kindly  ofifers  to  read  it  to  us  in  extenso.  But  we  suddenly  recol- 
lect an  engagement  at  our  solicitor's,  and  with  some  perturbation 
take  a  humed  leave ;  the  Doctor  calling  us  back,  however,  to 
inform  us  that  the  species  is  undoubtedly  new  to  science,  and  that 
he  intends  to  call  it  A,  Bamboozlianm,  in  honour  of  his  eminent 
friend  the  Professor  at  Staubighohle. 

Now  for  naturalist  No.  2.  Where  shall  we  look  for  him  ?  Go 
on  a  summer's  morning  to  some  lakelet  among  the  hills,  while  the 
east  is  still  ruddy,  and  get  there  just  as  the  summit  of  yon  peak 
in  the  west  bursts  out  into  gold.  Go  down  through  flie  dewy 
bushes,  where  the  sweet-gale  gives  out  gushes  of  frtigrance  as  your 
knees  push  it  aside,  down  to  the  rushy  maigin  of  tiie  quiet  pool, 
whose  mirror-like  face  is  only  interrupted  by  clusters  of  queenly 
water-lilies  sitting  on  their  carpets  of  floating  leaves ;  and  there, 
stretched  out  on  his  breast  on  the  mossy  bank,  with  his  £axse  almost 
touching  the  water,  lies  a  young  man.  Let  us  not  interrupt  him, 
but  watch  him ;  for  he  is  a  naturalist  of  the  second  type,  and  this 
is  his  study. 

How  calm  and  quiet  is  the  scene !  The  silvery  lake  is  un- 
ruffled by  a  breath  :  the  foliage  of  the  poplar  scarcely  quivers :  but 
the  wild  bee  is  abroad,  probing  the  azure  blossoms  of  the  elegant 
skullcap,  and  a  shrill  impatient  hum  is  maintained  by  bright- 
banded  flies,  which  hover  over  the  shrubs  and  shoot  like  meteors 
from  side  to  side ;  a  soft,  meUow,  flute-like  song  comes  from  yonder 
coppice, — ^it  is  the  matin  of  the  blackbird ;  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  scores  of  snipes  are  calling  and  answering  one  another 
with  their  quivering  bleating  cry. 

Our  naturalist  cautiously  parts  the  oval  leaves  of  the  lily  and 
the  pond- weed  with  his  fingers,  and  peers  down  into  the  water 
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beneath  their  shadow.  We  do  the  same  :  the  lucid  clearness  of 
the  pool,  and  the  shade  of  the  leaves,  enable  us  to  see  the  bottom 
with  perfect  distinctness,  and  we  find  it  populous.  Hundreds  of 
tiny  plump  beetles,  radiant  with  yellow  and  red,  and  others  of 
a  pitchy  nue,  scuttle  out  from  the  black  sogged  leaves,  and  in 
again,  rowing  themselves  along  with  oary  feet  A  great  fellow 
of  similar  form  appeare,  suspends  his  motion,  and  i^  without 
effort  to  the  surface ;  but  no  sooner  has  his  tail  felt  the  air,  than 
his  two  weU.&inged  oare  resume  their  vi^rous  paddling,  and  a 
few  strokes  take  him  to  the  bottom  agam.  Uncouth  dragonfly 
grubs  are  sprawling  hither  and  thither  on  their  long  spidery  legs, 
and  ever  and  anon  one  claps  his  limbs  close  to  his  sides,  and 
shoots  along  by  the  impetus  of  a  jet  of  water  which  he  propels 
from  a  sin|al^  Ydvuirapparatus  in  his  stem-quartcrs/  put, 
see  !  one  has  caught  sight  of  that  crimson  bloodworm  that  writhes 
on  yonder  stone  ;  how  cautiously  he  creeps  up  toward  it,  and  now 
suddenly  out  from  his  &ce  fly  a  pair  of  folding-doors,  and  a  huge 
broad  arm  is  projected  like  ligntning,  and,  seizing  the  hapless 
worm,  all  is  as  qmckly  folded  up  again.  **  Hech !  sirs,  but  that's 
hist  fine ! "  says  our  naturalist,  ^  with  beaming  eye  he  looks  up 
{Tus,  and  sei  our  sympathetic  admiration;  a^d  Lw  he  grow? 
eloquent,  and  tells  us  the  wondrous  histories  and  economies  of  the 
creatures  he  is  watching.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  fond  of  insects ; 
but  that  he  likes  much  better  to  come  and  see  their  free  and  living 
manners,  and  to  watch  their  manoeuvres  in  forage  and  play,  and 
love  and  war,  their  stratagems  and  cunning  contrivances  to  elude 
or  outwit  one  another,  and  other  creatures,  than  to  look  at  them 
stiff  and  stark,  pinned  in  rows  in  corked  drawers.  And  as  he 
points  out  to  us  the  movements  of  the  curious  little  creatures,  and 
explains  the  purport  of  them,  we  catch  something  of  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  own  that  it  is,  indeed,  "  as  good  as  a  play,"  or 
rather  better. 

He  shows  us  one  of  these  very  dragonfly  grubs  that  he  has  just 
seen  emerge  from  the  water  and  climb  up  a  reed,  where  we  now 
see  it.  We  watch  with  him  ;  for  this  was  the  object  which  he 
expressly  got  up  before  day,  and  came  hither,  to  see.  In  a  few 
mmutes  the  back  skin  of  the  creature  spUts,  and  out  presses  the 
body  of  one  of  the  most  elq^t  denizens  of  the  sunny  air,  the 
gauzy-winged  demoiselle.  The  wings  are  not  yet  gauzy,  indeed, 
but  soft,  thick,  and  white,  like  wett^  paper,  but  they  are  rapidly 
stretched  upon  their  lengthening  ribs,  and  soon  acquire  their  filmy 
transparence,  and  their  talc-Uke  glitter,  while  the  body  as  (Quickly 
assumes  its  gay  hues ;  and  the  splendid  insect — ^how  unlike  ito 
former  self !— springs  on  vigorous  wing  to  hawk  for  feebler  flies 
over  the  waters  in  which  it  was  bom. 
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Now  James  Wilson  of  Woodville  was  a  naturalist  of  this  second 
sort;  one  whose  sympathies  were  with  j&^e,  wild,  beauteous 
nature ;  and  but  a  few  years  ago  you  might  perchance  have  seen 
the  man  himself  stretched  beside  some  Qighiand  tarn  engaged  in 
observations  the  very  counterpart  of  these.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
loving  and  genial  disposition,  who  delighted  to  woo  the  birds  and 
butterflies,  the  buds,  and  flowers,  and  twinkling  leaves,  in  green- 
wood bower,  or  heathery  mountain,  by  tarn,  and  flood,  and  feU, 
like  Wordsworth,  his  Mend  and  his  "  mind's  father,"  with  whom 
he  could  say, — 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Though  Edinburgh,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  scene  where  the 
illustrious  "  Three  Hundred "  first  opened  on  the  gaze  of  the 
delighted  child,  ^et  brick  and  mortar  had  met  that  gaze  already 
elsewhere.  Wilson  was  a  "  Paisley  body,"  having  first  "  seen 
the  light "  in  that  dull  and  sordid  birth-place  of  gorgeous  shawls 
and  translucent  muslins.  His  biograpner,  however,  shrewdly 
admits  that,  as  the  month  was  I^ovember,  the  amount  of  light  to 
be  seen  was  little  more  than  mythical. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  same  ''dull  town"  had 
already  given  existence  to  a  naturalist  of  the  same  name  and  of 
kindred  tastes.  It  was  but  the  very  year  before  James  Wilson 
was  bom,  that  Alexander  Wilson,  the  Paisley  weaver,  left  his 
native  town  for  that  continent  where  he  acquired  a  world-wide 
renown  as  the  author  of  "  American  Ornithology."  These  two 
men  had  much  more  in  common  than  a  name  and  a  birthplace. 
Both  were  poets  of  no  mean  order ;  both  were  ardent  lovers  of 
the  feathered  tenants  of  the  groves ;  both  could  write  eloquently 
and  tastefully  concerning  their  favourites ;  and  both  could  depict 
them  with  a  vivid  pencil ;  both  were  keen  and  accurate  observers, 
and  truthful  recorders  of  what  they  observed;  both  were  of  a 
slender,  spare,  and  weakly  habit  of  body,  which  they  strengthened 
by  long-continued  and  persevering  exercise  in  tiie  pursuit  of 
zoology;  and  both  were  sufferers  from  a  morbid  despondency, 
which  they  alleviated,  if  not  removed,  by  their  delightful  occu- 
pations. 

Those  who  take  an  absorbing  interest  in  some  one  pursuit  will 
frequently  meet  with  occurrences  apparently  casual  which  strongly 
react  upon  their  idiosyncrasy.  The  only  peculiarity,  however,  is 
that  they  occur  to  minds  already  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
impulse  and  to  cherish  it,  instead  of  minds  to  which,  from  indif- 
ference or  unobservant  habits,  the  incident  would  have  been 
scarcely  noticeable.    How  curious  was  the  rencontre  between  the 
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naturalist  and  the  tiger  in  EilUeorankie  Pass,  that  wild  forest  glen 
of  old  Scotland. 

''My  first  wells,  into  the  Pass  was  alone,  on  a  sweet,  calm,  dewy 
morning.  I  was  thinking  of  other  days ;  of  the  wild  cries  which  had 
once  echoed  along  that  rocky  river,  and  of  the  hloody  Clavers,  whose 
bones  lay  buried  almost  beneath  my  feet,  when,  on  approaching  a  very 
solemn  pine-shadowed  portion  of  the  Pass,  I  neared  a  peculiar  kind  of 
carriage  with  an  iron  grating,  and,  advancing  npon  it  for  a  close 
inspection,  an  enormous  Bengal  tiger,  with  its  burning  breath,  sprang 
up  to  meet  me.  Though  fond  of  natural  history,  I  was  somewhat 
startled  by  the  suddenness  of  this  unexpected  salutation.  But  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  wonder  where  I  was^  before  a  gorgeous  group  of  eight 
richly-harnessed  horses,  drawing  an  open  carriage,  passed  before  me. 
Then  came  a  vehicle  nearly  as  high  as  a  steeple — ^at  least  so  high  that 
I  cannot  yet  conceive  how  the  old  umbrageous  branches  of  the  over- 
banging  forest  permitted  it  to  pass.  Various  other  carriages,  with  two, 
three,  or  four  horses,  followed  in  the  wake,  till  the  mystery  was  solved 
by  the  fiEu^t  flashing  on  me,  that  Van  Amburgh  and  his  beasts  had  been 
at  Inverness,  and  were  now  travelling  southwards  to  a  more  genial 
dima  But  the  effect  of  meeting  such  a  miscellaneous  and  incongruous 
group,  in  the  solemn  and  otherwise  silent  Pass  of  KiUiecrankie,  was 
singular  and  rather  striking  in  its  way.  I  doubt  not,  no  other 
camelopard  had  ever  been  there  &om  the  beginning  of  creation,  and, 
it  may  be,  will  never  be  seen  there  again  till  the  end  of  time.'' 

Scarcely  less  striking  was  his  first  interview  with  the  storks  of 
Holland.  Visiting  Dem  in  his  twenty-first  summer,  he  took  a  walk 
on  a  beautifully  cidm  evening  to  the  churchyard,  and  remained  in 
its  peaceful  sohtudes  lon^  after  sunset  had  given  way  to  twilight. 
All  was  stilly  and  the  poetic  stranger  was  musing  in  quiet  abstraction. 
Suddenly  he  was  aware  of  a  soft  fluttering  sound,  ''like  the 
winnowing  of  angels'  wings,"  and  a  pair  of  large  beings  of  snowy 
whiteness  descended  firom  the  air,  and  alighted  on  soft  pinions 
doee  to  the  dreamer's  feet.  A  superstitious  mind  might  have  seen 
in  them  visitants  from  the  heavenly  world,  but  the  naturalist's 
^e  told  him  their  nature  at  once.  In  spite  of  the  hour,  the 
darkness,  and  the  sepulchral  locality,  they  were  nothing  but  storks 
descending  to  seek  a  plentiful  supper  on  the  worms  and  slugs 
which  doubtless  abounded  in  so  genial  a  spot.  They  were 
evidently  as  much  surprised  as  the  poet ;  for  they  immediately 
rose  agam  on  the  wing,  and  mounted  to  the  church  steeple,  where 
they  sat,  uttering  their  wild  and  plaintive  cries,  and  clattering  at 
intervals  their  s&on^  homy  beaks.  No  wonder  that,  even  when 
the  momentary  emotion  of  surprise  had  yielded  to  recognition,  an 
association  so  poetical  should  have  produced  "  a  fine  effect"  on  a 
mind  so  impressiblei  and  not  yet  arrived  at  manhood. 
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Bom  and  bred  in  that  moderate  competence  which  is  justly 
considered  as  the  happiest  state,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
advantage  and  the  misfortune  of  Wilson  that  he  was  not  compelled 
to  work  for  bread.  It  was  an  advantage,  because  he  thus  had 
leisure  to  pursue  those  scientific  studies  which  benefited  the  world 
as  well  as  himself,  and  which  many  men  who  love  them  are  pre- 
vented from  cultivating  deeply  by  the  stem  claims  of  the  ware- 
house or  the  desk.  It  was,  however,  a  disadvantage ;  because, 
being  relieved  from  the  necessity  and  duty  of  labour,  his  mind 
found  the  more  opportunity  to  feed  that  morbid  melancholy  which 
was  the  result  of  physical  disease ; — ^Prometheus-like,  to  feel  the 
vulture  gnawing  at  his  heart.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  youth  of  four-and- 
twenty,  with  a  refined  taste  and  cultivated  intellect,  setting  out  on 
a  tour  through  Italy,  the  object  of  former  hopes  and  desires, 
"  with  every  degree  of  disinclination  for  the  journey,"  and  feeling 
"  as  if  it  contained  no  one  interesting  feature."  Nothing  is  more 
sad,  where  it  is  real  and  not  affectea,  than  that  miserable  feeling 
which  made  poor  Byron  say,  like  a  peevish,  spoiled  child, 


"  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  blest ; 
I  want  no  paradise  but  rest.' 


»» 


But  Wilson  had  what  Byron  had  not.     True,  as  yet,  he  too 

" wonld  not  look  beyond  the  tomb ; 

for,  as  yet,  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  gloiy  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ"  had  not  lighted  up  the  region  of  the  shadow 
of  death  in  his  spirit.  But  he  had  the  eye  of  a  naturalist ;  and 
tiiat  entrance  to  the  soul  is  a  wider  inlet  of  joy  from  outward 
things  than  ^rhaps  any  other  that  is  merely  natural.  As  God 
Himself,  manifestea  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  is  the  sphere  in  which 
TO  irvcvfuxrucov  finds  its  highest  delight,  so  the  works  of  God  in  what 
we  call  Nature  are  the  chief  element  of  joy  to  to  ^o^ucdv.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  melancholy  of  our  mvalid  zoologist  fled 
away  lon^  before  he  reached  the  classic  land,  under  the  influence 
of  the  sight  and  sounds  of  the  Mediterranean. 

If  our  readers  have  ever  seen  the  seas  of  the  sunny  south,  in 
those  halcyon  days  in  which  summer  is  just  veiling  towards 
autumn,  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  vivifying  power  of  our 
friend's  vojage.  How  does  the  soul  drink  copious  draughts 
of  delight  m  gazing  on  the  sparkling  sea,  throwing  up  ten  thou- 
sand diamond  rays  of  living  hght  beneath  the  radiant  sun,  as  the 
surface  is  broken  into  little  crests  and  rivulets  by  an  invigorating 
breeze  I  To  stand  on  the  ship's  quarter,  and  look  over  her  side 
as  she  is  making  some  eight  or  nine  knots ;  to  see  the  white  foam 
rolling  off  from  her  clean  counter,  gathered  into  a  boiling  eddy 
around  the  rudder,  and  then  streaming  off  behind  in  a  long,  long 
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wake ;  to  hear  the  wash  of  the  water  along  the  ship's  bends>  like 
a  swift  brook  brawling  over  its  pebbly  course,  that  sweet  sound 
which  eloquently  tells  of  rapid  motion — ^all  this  is  unmingled 
delight.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the  sudden  appearance  and  sa 
sudden  departure  of  the  strange  creatures  of  the  deep ;  things  now 
huge  and  ungainly,  now  sinister  and  uncanny,  now  graceful  and 
elegant,  now  blazing  in  gems  and  gold,  now  adomea  with  rain- 
bow hues — ^forms  that  the  entranced  gazer  never  saw  delineated, 
or,  at  least,  whose  accepted  portraits  gave  him  no  idea  of  the 
reality — ^how  is  his  delight  exalted  to  enthusiasm ! 

Wilson  failed  not  to  observe  with  enlightened  curiosity,  and  to 
describe,  with  poetry  not  unmixed  with  humour,  to  friends  at  home 
the  "  wonders  of  the  sea/'  He  saw  the  dolphins  come  trooping 
firom  the  wind's  eye  down  upon  the  ship,  as  though  they  would 
carry  her  by  assault,  then  gambol  round  and  round  her  afi  if  she 
had  been  at  anchor,  rolling,  and  plunging,  and  leaping  into  the 
air  in  rollicking  play.  He  saw  the  silvery  flying-fii^  start  in 
flocks  from  the  wave,  and  shoot  along  in  curviUnear  courses,  like 
so  many  ingots  of  precious  metal.  He  saw,  far  beneath  the  keel, 
in  the  dear  beryl-blue,  the  gaunt  shark  stealing  along,  whose 
Satanic  eve  no  one  ever  looked  u^n  without  an  inward  shudder. 
He  saw  me  pretty  pilot-fishes,  painted  in  alternate  bands  of  clear 
blue-green  and  crunson-brown,  play  about  in  the  dead  water 
beneath  the  stem,  ever  and  anon  making  a  little  sally  forth  after 
some indisoemibleprey,  and  then  scuttling  back  to  their  shelter 
and  their  play.  He  saw  the  tiny  mimic  ship,  with  hull  of  Tynan 
purple  and  bright  roseate  sail,  which  sailors  call  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war,  and  which,  as  it  dances  mernly  upon  the  wave  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  is  a  most  charming  object;  and  doubtless  he 
heard,  when  the  little  craft  bowed  to  the  breeze  as  it  emerged 
firom  the  lull  of  the  passing  ship,  the  sailors  call  attention  to  the 
act  as  one  of  homage  to  uie  maritime  supremacy  of  the  British 
flag.  He  saw  the  stormy  petrels  hover  over  the  wake,  and  crowd 
around  the  stem  as  mght  fell,  with  an  unearthly  chattering, 
awakening  superstitious  dread  in  the  mariners'  uncultivated 
minds ;  and  he  wondered  how  they  could  spend  the  ni^ht,  since 
the  ship  was  "  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  land."  His  wonder 
might  have  been  increased,  if  he  had  seen  them,  and  heard  them, 
when  the  pitchy  diu'kness  of  the  stormy  night  forbade  the  eye 
longer  to  recognize  them,  flitting  over  the  stem,  like  the  spirits  of 
the  tempest,  a  thousand  mUes  fix>m  land. 

And  then,  in  the  moonless  nights,  he  saw  that  wondrous  and 
even  awful  sight,  the  lighting  up  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea 
with  a  self-sustained  illumination.  Of  all  the  skange  spectacles 
beheld  by  those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  perhaps 
there  is  none  which  more  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  vo3rager, 
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or  loD^r  retains  its  power  of  fascination.  How  often  have  we 
gazed  upon  the  long  line  of  yellowish  light,  soft  and  subdued, 
which  marks  the  ship's  receding  wake,  and  marked  how  the  ever- 
moying  rudder  stirred  and  curlded  it  into  clouds  of  brightness, 
like  milk  half  mixed  with  water ;  while  about  these  curdling 
clouds,  especially  where  the  whirling  eddies  chum  the  sea,  innu- 
merable sparks,  like  stars  of  varying  magnitude,  appear  and 
disappear,  idndle  and  quench,  with  magic  rapidity.  And  then  all 
round,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow,  from  the  ship  to  the  horizon, 
on  every  side,  broad  flashes  come  and  go  from  the  dark  sur&ce  of 
the  waves,  Hke  fitful  gleams  of  lightning.  The  accomplished 
naturalist  knows,  indeed,  that  this  vast  expenditure  of  hght  is 
produced  by  the  organic  structure  of  animals  of  multitudinous 
species  and  of  very  various  forms;  fishes,  mollusca,  Crustacea, 
worms,  and  zoophytes — ^all  taking  their  share  in  it.  But  with  all 
the  scientific  lore  that  he  may  brmg  to  bear  on  the  subject,  he  can 
scarcely  look  upon  the  spectacle  as  it  lights  up  the  vast  expanse  of 
horizonless  ocean  without  feeling  an  uneaiinly  awe  curdling  his 
spirit,  or  without  muttering  to  hunself,  half  unconsciously, — 


There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio^ 
Than  are  dream'd  of  in  your  philosophy ! '' 


Neither  the  charms  of  natural  history  by  sea  and  land,  nor  the 
classic  and  poetic  halo  which  invested  Itahan  scenes,  could,  how- 
ever, eradicate  disease,  the  seat  of  which  was  in  the  body  rather 
than  in  the  mind.  James  Wilson  returned  to  Scotland  a  feeble, 
broken  man,  and  for  some  years  looked  habitually  at  the  darker 
side  of  the  shield ;  his  ''  usual  and  prevailing  feelings ''  being 
*'  ike  reverse  of  pleasurable."  The  glories  of  a  summer  sunset 
he  had  been  usea  to  r^;ard  from  childhood  with  admiration  and 
enthusiasm :  now  that  very  sight  was  the  most  intolerable ;  so 
narrow  is  the  interval  that  separates  pleasure  from  pain  in  the 
deeper  emotions  of  the  spirit  I  How  pitiable  was  uie  physical 
condition  of  one  who  coula  write  thus : — 

''  This  scenery,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  beautiful ;  I  don't  feel  it  to  be 
80,  but  I  am  thankful  there  are  no  setting  suns.  There  is  but  one 
sight  in  nature  which  is  still  too  much  for  my  spirit  to  bear,  and  that 
is  the  setting  sun.  At  the  close  of  a  summer  evenings  when  all 
around  is  quiet  and  hushed,  and  when  the  western  sky  gleams  with 
the  lovely  hues  of  departing  glory,  I  look  upon  the  calm  magnificence 
of  heaven,  and  that  moment  wish  I  had  never  been  called  into  exist- 
ence. The  crimsom  clouds  of  an  evening  sky  make  my  heart  sick,  and 
my  mind  is  never  more  perturbed  by  ghastly  visions  than  amid  the 
feirly  light  of  a  setting  sun.  Yet  I  once  loved  it — ^not  wisely,  but 
too  well    Though  time  has  now  broken  the  delusion,  still  I  never 
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can  forget  what  I  have  felt  when  a  fiery  sun  slowly  sank  behind  the 
purple  mountains,  and  seemed  to  leave  the  world  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
I  saw  there  a  splendid  emblem  of  a  great  man's  death  ;  for  the  career 
of  virtue  is  brightest  when  about  to  lead  to  heaven.  I  felt  a  throb 
that  told  me  not  to  be  ashamed  to  stand  erect  in  the  creation  of  God, 
and  I  could  have  wept  with  sublime  joy  to  think  that  I  might  widen 
the  sphere  of  virtue,  and  in  the  next  world  remember  something  that 
I  had  done  in  thi& 

A  better  joy  was  preparing  for  him,  however,  than  the  imagi- 
nary one  of  standing  erect  in  the  creation  of  God,  on  the  ground 
of  his  own  virtue.  He  was  about  to  know  the  virtue  of  Another ; 
to  taste  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  The  passage  just 
cited  was  written  from  the  Hebridean  Seas  to  the  lady  to  whom 
he  was  engaged,  and  who  soon  after  became  his  wife.  This 
of  itself  was  invaluable  to  the  poor  invalid  as  an  element  of 
happiness.  This  lady  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect  a  help 
meet  for  him.    He  could  heartily  re-echo  the  word,  "  He  that 

Etteth  a  wife,  getteth  a  good  thing,  and  obtaineth  favour  of  the 
>rd."  She  was  of. kindred  tastes  with  himself ;  could  enter  with 
zest  into  his  scientific  pursuits ;  tend  his  pets,  train  his  flowers, 
read  his  books,  and  maice  them  all  hers  as  much  as  his. 

WoodviQe,  a  cottage  om^e  in  a  small  but  pretty  domain, 
ensconced  amidst  the  groves  of  Momingside,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Edinburgh,  became  the  residence  of  the  newly-married  pair ;  and 
continued  to  be  their  home,  till  each  in  turn  removed  to  a  better, 
**  even  an  heavenly."  As  it  is  described  by  his  biographer,  it 
must  have  been  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise  for  a  naturalist, 
stocked  with  living  creatures,  which,  foi^tting  their*  fear  of  man, 
seemed  once  more  to  render  him  a  lovmg  allegiance,  from  coati* 
mondis  and  hedgehogs,  dogs  and  rabbits,  cockatoos  and  chaffinches, 
down  to  glow-worms,  which  last  had  egg-shells  for  arbours,  and 
were  fed  regularly  on  the  breakfast  table  (on  what  we  are  not 
informed ;  naturallv,  they  eat  snails,  and  not  in  the  most  cleanly 
manner).  Then  there  were  stoves  and  green-houses,  parterres, 
borders,  beds,  banks,  and  bowers,  in  which  from  New  Year's  Day 
to  Christinas  grew  what  was  "  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for 
food":— 

"  Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  ride 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  waU :  each  beauteous  flower. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jassamine, 
Rear'd  high  their  flouiish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic ;  underfoot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  coloured  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem." 
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And  while  the  Adam  of  this  Eden  was  busy  giving  names  to  his 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  there  was  by  his  side,  or  within  call, 
his  fair  and  gentle  Eve,  training  her  roses,  or  checking  the  too 
profuse  luxuriance  of  her  bowers. 

The  love  of  animals  was  with  Wilson  quite  a  passion.  Nothing 
that  had  life  came  amiss  to  him.  It  was  not  merely  the  natural- 
ist's desire  to  enlarge  his  cabinet,  to  add  new  species  to  the  British 
Fauna,  or  even  to  study  the  economy  of  the  rarer  and  less  known; 
but  the  love  of  the  commonest  creatures  as  individuals,  and  for 
their  own  sake.  He  would  fill  his  pockets  with  bread  from  the 
breakfast  table,  that  he  might  have  an  ample  store  of  crumbs,  a 
long  wake  of  which  were  left  behind  him  for  the  finches  and 
robms ;  and  those  which  resided  on  his  manor  or  in  his  neighbour- 
hood were  so  well  acquainted  with  his  gentle  bounteousness,  that 
they  would  follow  him  without  fear,  and  even  bring  their  infant 
nestlings  to  him,  as  their  first  introduction  to  the  world. 

Some  strange  tenants  were  occasionally  added  to  the  domestic 
menagerie.  When  out  on  one  of  his  cruises,  he  saw  what  he  calls 
two  snakes  (but  his  biographer  says,  "th^y  would  be  slow- 
worms")  in  friendly  con&bulation,  and  loo^g  very  sweet  at 
each  other  and  at  him.  Here  was  a  chance!  The  naturalist 
immediately  took  off  his  hat,  dashed  one  of  his  hands  into  the 
grass  under  them,  and  tossed  them  both  into  the  air.  One  fell  as 
desired  into  the  hat,  the  other  esca|)ing.  He  instantly  clapped 
the  hat  on  his  head,  and  walked  to  his  lodging,  with  the  ^*  ser- 
pent "  making  a  bed  of  grass  of  his  hair.  He  adds,  in  narrating 
the  capture  to  his  niece,  '^  It  did  not  hoteh  (that  is,  wriggle)  so 
much  as  youi  might  have  expected,  but  lay  very  resigned  and 
peaceable.'' 

The  writer  of  this  article,  not  long  ago,  made  a  similar  capture 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  We  discovered  a  beautiful  little 
slow-worm  coiled  snugly  up  beneath  a  stone  which  we  unsus- 
pectingly turned  over,  and,  quickly  nipping  it,  cast  about  how  to 
convey  it  home.  To  have  taken  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  would  have 
risked  the  loss  of  the  prize,  for  the  weather  was  sultry,  and  we 
have  a  habit  of  removing  the  hat  to  wipe  the  forehead  when 
warm,  but  we  bethought  ourselves  of  another  resource.  We 
dropped  the  vermin  into  a  kid  glove,  tying  a  tough  stem  of  ivy, 
as  an  improvised  cord,  around  the  wnst ;  and  thus  ensconced  we 
can  add  our  testimony  to  the  sober  quiet  way  in  which  the  little 
serpent  traveled.  On  arriving  at  home,  it  was  found  to  have 
penetrated  into  one  of  the  glove  fingers,  whence  it  was  not  with- 
out some  difficulty  dislodged.  We  add,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
young  readers,  thiett  Snaky  is  comfortably  installed  as  a  permanent 
tenant  in  our  naturalist's  Eden. 
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Though  a  real  lover  of  home  and  home's  affections,  and  an 
invalid  withal,  Wilson  had  the  organ  of  errativeness,  if  the  phre- 
nologists have  yet  found  such  a  bump  for  what  is  an  indubitable 
propensity.  He  possessed  the  traveling  instinct,  which  no  one 
who  has  once  indulged  it  can  ever  whoUy  lay  aside.  Before  he 
had  attained  the  vear  of  his  majority,  he  was  traveling  through 
Holland  and  Bekjium,  and  thence  on  to  Switzerland,  wandering 
over  the  Alps,  and  through  the  Tyrol  into  Bavaria.  No  sooner 
is  he  returned  than  we  find  him  setting  out  for  Paris.  A  year  or 
two  elapse,  and  he  is  exploring  the  Scandinavian  peninsula ;  and 
then,  in  the  following  summer,  he  paid  that  unwilhng  visit  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  we  have  abready  spoken, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  sunny  Italy,  returning  a  confirmed  in- 
valid. Nevertheless,  he  is  soon  astir  again,  visiting  Ardencaple, 
and  cruising  among  the  islands  on  the  soutik-west  of  Scotl^id  in 
the  yachts  of  his  Mends.  Nor  were  a  wife  and  a  home  of  his 
own— <fomei«  et  ux<yr  placewt-^  great  a  mooring  to  the  wanderiujg 
craft  that  the  cable  could  not  be  slipped  on  occasion  still.  His 
heart  is  divided;  his  ailing  wife  ana  prattlers  set  up  a  strong 
claim;  but  the  loch  and  the  mountain  loom  bright  in  the 
distance. 

"  I  see  a  hand  yoa  cannot  see. 
Which  heckonB  me  away : 
I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 
Which  says  I  mnst  not  stay." 

And  he  does  not  stay :  he  lingers,  apologizes,  protests,  and — goes. 
Several  successive  summers  were  spent  with  men  of  congenial 
spirits — ^Professor  Graham  and  his  botanizing  compadions — ^in  ex- 
cursions and  explorations  in  what  was  almost  a  terra  incognita  as 
to  its  natural  history,  the  forests  and  mosses  of  Sutherland.  These 
must  have  been  journeys  of  peculiar  delightsomeness  to  our  poetic 
zoologist.  The  region  abounds  with  loffy  and  picturesque  moun- 
tains, the  alpine  character  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  magnitude 
of  many  lakes  at  their  bases,  in  the  depth  and  abruptness  of  the 
openings  and  passes,  in  the  expansion  of  widely-spread  mountain 
sides,  and  formidable  moors  and  bogs,  and  m  a  multitude  of 
romantic  valleys  and  rugged  glens  and  hollows.  Well  watered 
by  many  rivers  and  tributary  streams,  some  of  which  flow  direct 
firom  the  extensive  lochs  to  the  sea,  while  others  are  formed  by 
the  junction  of  numberless  mountain  torrents,  the  region  presented 
pecYuiar  temptations  to  an  ardent  and  skilfiil  fly-fisher.  And  such 
was  Wilson :  his  prowess  and  success  in  sahnon-sla}ring  appear 
continually  prominent  in  his  letters,  indicating  the  prominence 
which  the  pursuit  maintained  in  his  mind. 

The  mildness  of  the  region  and  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
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presented  some  practical  difficulties  in  its  exploration,  some  of 
whidi  were  trying,  though  fun,  wit,  and  sparUing  humour  com- 
bined with  the  excitement  of  adventure  and  the  amenities  of  com- 
panionship, to  give  a  keen  zcbt  to  all.  Their  mode  of  living  was 
curiously  sylvan.  Seeking  some  secluded  valley,  they  would  find 
perhaps,  as  night  drew  on,  some  rude  Highland  shieling,  in  which 
a  single  bed  was  to  be  had  onlv  by  tiie  dispossessing  of  its  legiti- 
mate inmates,  to  whose  astonishment  and  oismay  some  twenty  he- 
fellows,  sharp-set  with  hunger,  and  voluble  in  their  mirth,  are 
pouring  in  tlux)ugh  the  low  door.  What  is  to  be  done  P  First 
the  salmon  and  Irout  caught  by  the  anglers  in  the  day's  journey, 
are  produced  from  the  b^et,  and  Med,  and  these,  with  me  ad(U- 
tion  of  as  much  bread — or  whatever  passes  for  bread  in  the  High- 
lands— could  be  mustered,  satisfy  the  most  craving  demand.  Sut 
now  for  beds.  Perhaps  there  are  two  rooms  in  the  dwelling :  two 
occupy  the  bed  in  one ;  the  rest,  some  eighteen  or  a  score,  stretch 
their  lengths  on  a  shakedown  of  heather  or  hay,  with  a  few  plaids 
for  blankets,  in  the  outer  hall.  In  some  of  these  excursions  they 
seem  to  have  had  for  one  of  their  companions  an  .officer,  whose 
exploits  in  snoring  were  something  pnxugious.  The  whole  night 
long  this  performer  on  the  double  bass  maintained  the  same 
sonorous  time,  putting  to  shame  the  drone  of  Donald's  bagpipes. 
The  matter  became  serious,  and  was  &in  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
special  negotiation  and  covenant. 

''  The  first  night  he  kept  the  whole  party  awake  listening  to  his 
astounding  performances.  The  second  night  he  was  voted  into  a 
separate  roon^  along  with  a  deaf  old  gardener  who  was  proof  against 
oidinaiy  noise&  In  the  morning  his  room-mate  was  asked  how  he 
had  slept  '  I  never  slept  a  wink.  He  girt  the  very  bed  dirl  under 
him.'  At  last  it  became  needful  to  extort  a  solemn  pledge  that,  by 
way  of  giving  all  his  neighbours  a  chance,  the  gallant  captain  would 
not  lay  his  head  on  the  pillow  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  his  com- 
rades— a  pledge  which  he  kept  with  gay  good  humour,  sitting  up^ 
stop-watch  in  hand,  till  the  company  had  a  fiur  start  of  fifteen  minutes ; 
but  woe  betide  the  luckle9s  wretch  who  could  not  gain  the  arms  of 
Morpheus  before  Triton  sounded  his  trumpet." 

Perchance  the  most  vivid  idea  of  these  mountain  scenes  will  be 
derived  from  the  following  picture,  drawn  by  his  own  graphic 
pen,  for  the  delight  of  his  beloved  ones  at  Wooaville.  That  most 
excellent  naturalist,  most  worthy  and  amiable  man,  and  most 
staunch  Friend,  the  late  Martin  Barry,  was  one  of  the  enthusiastio 
party,  and  plajrs  a  prominent  part  in  the  dramatic  action.  The 
scene  is  Lairg,  on  Loch  Shin,  in  Sutherland ;  the  time,  August, 
1833. 
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''  After  pasAmg  Loch  Eribol  (why  don't  you  look  at  the  map  ?\  we 
came  upon  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Hope,  where  there  is  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  you  cross  by  a  chain  boat  The  £&re  is  a  half- 
penny. There  were  at  this  time  three  of  ns,  Dr.  Greville,  Captain 
Graham,  and  myself — the  rest  having  gone  up  tow£u^  their  nighf  s 
quarters  by  another  route  to  the  head  of  the  loch.  I  gave  the  woman 
who  ferried  us  sixpence,  which  made  her  press  us  to  enter  the  ferry- 
house  and  take  a  glass  of  milk.  This  we  did,  paying  for  the  same. 
Half  an  hour  before  we  met  a  doctor,  galloping  to  see  a  dead  man. 
We  stopped  him,  partly  that  the  man  might  have  some  chance  of 
recovering,  and  partly  to  inquire  about  the  fishing.  He  declared  it 
was  excellent  in  the  river  Hope,  of  which  the  course  is  extremely 
shorty  being  only  about  a  mile  before  it  joins  the  saline  water  of  Loch 
EriboL  This  being  confirmed  by  the  ferry-woman,  we  remained  for 
acme  hours,  and  had  excellent  sport  We  then  proceeded  about  nine 
miles  into  the  interior,  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
and  up  a  lonely  valley  for  two  miles  more,  when  it  was  dona 

"  A  small  hut,  called  Gashel  Dhu,  was  to  be  our  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  there  we  joined  the  rest  of  the  party  to  a  candle-light  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  excellent  mutton  from  Mrs.  Scobie's,  portable  soup,  trouts, 
and  potatoes.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  John  Scobie,  who 
had  been  from  home  during  our  visits  burst  in  upon  us,  like  a  kilted 
Mercury,  in  full  Highland  costume.  He  is  a  lively,  kind-hearted, 
strong-built  Highlander,  and  expressed  great  regret  at  what  he  called 
our  speedy  departure.  He  was  for  returning  home  again  that  nighty 
which  was,  in  &ct,  equivalent  to  sleeping  in  the  moor;  but  we  insisted 
that  he  should  share  our  hay.  We  had  here  only  one  small  room  for 
the  whole  party,  and  so,  learning  from  Barry  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  he  had  botanized  up  the  vaUey,  and  passed  a  shepherd's 
hxii,  where  he  was  told  he  might  stay  all  nighty  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  divide  a  little,  as  there  was  literally  not  room  for  us  all  upon  the 
floor.  Therefore  Bany  and  myself,  with  Captain  Graham  and  the 
kilted  Scobie,  though  we  had  all  had  a  hard  da/s  work,  set  ofif  in  the 
dark,  towaids  twelve  o'clock,  in  search  of  a  roosting-place.  After  a 
few  miles  we  came  to  the  shepherd's  hut^  at  which  we  knocked,  and 
knocked,  and  knocked  again ;  but  the  only  answer  we  got  for  long 
was  the  violent  barking  of  a  band  of  collies  in  the  interior.  At  last  a 
feeble  and  querulous  grumbling  was  heard,  as  if  from  under  a  heap  of 
clothes.  We  could  make  notlung  of  it  for  a  considerable  time,  and  so 
oontinued  our  knocking  at  door  and  windows.  We  finally  made  out 
that  the  muffled  murmurings  were  intended  to  warn  us  off;  that 
eveiybody  should  be  in  bed  by  that  time  of  nighty  and  that  we  must 
make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  Cashel  Dhu.  In  vain  we  entreated, 
and  expostulated,  and  explained ;  in  vain  did  Mr.  John  Scobie  menace 
them  with  ducal  wrath,  alternately  in  Gaelic  and  *  the  English 
tongue  f  stUl  more  in  vain  did  the  gentler  Barry  'thee'  and  'thou' 
thioogh  the  keyhole  or  the  broken  lozen.  '  Thou  didst  willingly  pro- 
mise me  a  nighf  s  lodging  when  I  passed  thy  dwelling  in  the  ^ytime. 

K  2 
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Surely  thou  wouldst  not  refuse  us  the  cover  of  thy  ioo(  and  the  use 
of  thy  hay.  Thou  oughtest  not  to  have  promised,  if  thou  intended  not 
to  fulfil  Thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  now  we  know  not  what  to  do.' 
I  was  certain  from  the  first,  from  the  tone  of  her  voice,  that  she  would 
not  yield,  and  advised  the  party  to  be  off,  though  I  could  not  exactly 
advise  them  in  what  direction  to  turn  their  steps.  We  were  about  to 
go  back  to  Cashel  Dhu,  when  Mr.  Scobie  proposed  we  should  venture 
a  few  miles  more  up  the  valley,  as  he  was  '  pretty  sure'  there  was  a 
hut  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  lliough  angry  at  the 
caprice  and  selfishness  of  the  woman  who  had  turned  us  away  (the 
man  never  spoke,  and  was  supposed  not  to  be  at  home,  though  1  doubt 
not  he  was  lying  ensconced  on  the  other  side  of  his  cruel  rib),  we  were 
in  good  humour  with  ourselves,  and  there  was  at  least  the  chance  of 
novelty  in  the  adventure.  It  was  now  nearly  one  in  the  morning, 
fair,  but  dark.  We  passed  the  ruins  of  an  old  Pictish  tower,  seen 
dimly  shadowed  on  the  sky.  The  mountains  were  closing  darkly 
around  us  as  we  approached  the  head  of  the  vale,  and  the  river, 
*  hurried  precipitous  from  steep  to  steep,'  foamed  along  the  side  of  one 
path,  or  gushed  in  long,  deep,  gloomy  pools,  not  easily  distinguished 
from  the  sombre  bank  on  which  we  traveled  But  the  brave  High- 
lander led  the  way  with  a  light  elastic  step,  and  led  us  as  securely  as 
if  our  i*oad  had  been  the  aisle  of  a  church.  At  last  he  said,  *  We  must 
cross  here,'  and  immediately  stepped  into  the  brawling  stream.  This 
would  have  been  no  joke  nearer  home,  and  I  once  or  twice  thought  I 
felt  Isabel  pulling  my  coat-tails  ;  but  as  for  Scobie,  he  had  no  tails  to 
pull,  so  in  he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  still.  From  constant  fishings 
Captain  Graham  and  myself  were  very  sure  of  foot  upon  the  slippery 
stones,  and  firm  of  limb  to  withstand  the  downward  sweeping  of  the 
torrent.  But>  alas !  for  Barry  and  his  breadth  of  brim  !  *  Friend, 
art  thou  assured  of  the  way )  This,  now,  seemeth  a  perilous  passage. 
Thinkest  thou  we  had  not  best  return  f '  But  Scobie's  bare  knees 
were  now  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  flood,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
more  three  of  us  stood  upon  the  further  bank,  while  Bany,  making  a 
few  desperate  plunges,  also  gained  a  firmer  footing  in  more  shallow 
water,  and  was  soon  landed  in  safety.  Well,  it  was  now  two  in  the 
morning,  and  we  were  still  doubtful  where  to  turn.  But  Scobie,  after 
snufiing  about  for  a  few  minutes  like  a  pointer,  seemed  to  ascertain 
some  landmarks,  and,  starting  across  the  heath,  he  led  us,  in  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  a  tent  about  the  size  of  a  pea-stack.  All  was 
solemn  and  silent  for  a  time,  till  we  groped  out  the  door.  He  gave  a 
tap,  and  was  answered  in  Gaelic  He  appeared  to  give  a  short  state- 
ment of  our  case  and  condition,  and  from  a  few  inteijectional  '  Oich, 
oichs ! '  from  within,  I  judged  that  the  heart  of  the  woman  was  at 
last  subdued.  Suffice  to  say,  we  were  admitted.  We  found  a  lone 
woman,  a  girly  about  ten,  and  a  litter  of  younger  children.  We  had 
no  candle,  but  the  woman  soon  blew  up  the  embers  of  a  peat  fire, 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  then,  ever  and  anon, 
lighting  small  lath-like  pieces  of  some  resinous  wood,  she  threw  a  bright 
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glare  over  the  strange  inoongraons  group  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
There  was  the  martial  Highlander,  with  his  rosy  limbs  fresh  from  the 
crystal  stream,  standing  erect  with  his  plumed  bonnet  on  his  head, 
and  one  of  the  lighted  sticks  between  his  fingers.  There  was  also  the 
Quaker,  with  his  translucent  eye,  his  figure  leaning  forward  on  his 
staf^  with  an  appearance  of  &tigue  combined  with  a  deep  interest  in 
the  scene,  his  moist  garments  clinging  closely  to  his  weary  and  well- 
watered  limba  Captain  Graham  had,  in  the  meantime,  sat  down  on 
the  floor,  on  the  lid  of  an  old  herring  barrel,  his  face  beaming  with 
smiles,  and  reflecting  every  ray  of  light  from  its  broad  and  happy 
Bur&ce.  I  was  standing  myself  in  the  back-ground,  scratching  the 
nose  of  a  collie,  and  watching  the  wreaths  of  smoke  as  they  made  their 
way  through  the  large  holes  in  the  roof,  amid  rafters  black  as  ebony, 
and  shining  as  if  varnished.  We  got  in  hay  from  the  bam,  and 
stretched  ourselves  aroiind  the  fire,  till  daylight  dawned  down  the 
chimney.     I  must  stop,  for  my  candle  is  going  out." 

In  all  these  expeditions  Wilson  was  the  life  of  the  party.  lu 
spite  of  his  infirmity,  he  was  gay  and  genial  in  company,  full  of 
fun  and  kindly  mirth,  witty  and  sparkling  in  conversation,  with 
an  overflow  of  playAil  himiour.  He  was  fond  of  puns ;  a  sort  of 
wit  which  does  not  shine  in  black  and  white,  but  which  is  eflec- 
tive  enough  in  merry  discourse, — ^perhaps  because,  the  worse  the 
pun,  the  more  boisterous  the  laughter.  So  inveterate  a  punster 
was  Wilson,  that  he  could  not  avoid  punning  in  his  familiar  cor- 
respondence :  the  ^;reat  lexicographer  would  certainly  have  but- 
toned up  his  conscious  pockets  in  his  presence.  But  his  playM 
merriment  was  free  from  coarseness  as  from  malice,  and  never 
degenerated  into  giving  pain  to  others. 

After  all,  wit  was  but  the  condiment ;  his  conversation  was 
stocked  with  that  sterling  good  sense  and  abundant  information 
which  ever  made  it  a  feast  to  discourse  with  him.  He  could  be 
grave  and  earnest ;  perhaps  not  the  less  really  so,  because  of  the 
occasional  relaxing  of  his  bow.  This  peculiarity  was  prominent 
in  his  contributions  to  literature,  and  made  them,  what  the^  will 
ever  be,  delightfrd  as  bits  of  reading,  no  less  than  instructive  as 
epitomes  of  science.  He  had  formed  the  notion — a  very  here- 
tical one  with  the  Scobs  school — ^that  it  is  possible  to  convey  the 
truths  of  science  without  wrapping  them  up  m  a  starched  phiBseo- 
logy,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  practice,  which  seems  to  be 
the  filling  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  with  a  cloud  of  learned 
smoke  before  the  profane  are  admitted,  that  they  may  not  discern 
too  clearly  the  thin^  which  they  are  .invited  to  examine.  In 
his  luminous  zoological  articles  written  for  the  '^  EncydopsBdia 
Britannica,"  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of  nine  or  ten  orainary 
octavo  volumes,  the  r^er  is  continually  borne  along  in  spite  of 
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himself,  as  a  traveler  finds  a  long  journey  broiled  of  its  weari- 
ness by  the  discourse  of  a  pleasant  companion.  The  free  citation 
of  our  poets,  the  frequent  classical  allusions  and  illustrations,  and 
the  bright  and  genial  humour  that  everywhere  mark  his  disserta- 
tions, are  like  flowers  by  the  wayside,  refreshing  the  wayfeurer  as 
he  travels ;  and  if  they  offend  any,  it  can  surely  be  those  alone 
who,  like  our  old  Hanoverian  monarch,  "  don't  like  bainding,  nor 
boedry  neider  I " 

From  1841  to  1850  Wilson  was  a  good  deal  on  the  sea  in  the 
summer  months,  and  the  chief  portion  of  these  cruises  was  amonff 
the  Hebrides.  The  results  of  the  first  year's  cruise  were  published 
on  his  return  under  the  title  of  '^  A  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of 
Scotland  and  the  Isles ;"  and  a  most  delightful  book  it  is,  fall  of 
varied  and  authentic  information,  and  ndl  of   graphic  word- 

Eainting  of  those  romantic  and  little  visited  r^ons.   How  vividly 
eautiful,  for  example,  is  the  following  picture ! 

'<  The  mountains  in  this  northern  part  of  Harris  are  of  great  height^ 
and,  with  the  bold  rocky  foreground  and  the  placid  sea  and  their  own 
broken  gigantic  summits,  form  a  noble  landscape  in  the  way  of  sterile 
grandeur.  The  island  is  said  to  produce  good  pasture,  and  I  suppose 
the  numerous  little  vales,  or  rather  hollows,  among  the  sheltered  rocks 
are  clothed  with  grass  ;  but  the  genend  aspect  of  the  whole,  as  seen 
from  the  sea,  is  as  barren  as  anything  unscorched  by  fire.  However, 
on  a  calm,  sweet  summer  evening,  the  hills  lying  in  deep  shadow, 
very  dark  and  solemn — about  and  between  them  in  the  western  dis- 
tance a  most  gorgeous  sky  of  crimson-coloured  gold,  broad  and  rich 
below  and  dying  away  towards  the  zenith  in  fleecy  specks  of  fire  upon 
a  ground  of  most  transparent  blue ;  the  whole  reflected  on  the  bosom 
of  still  waters — the  scene  is  one  of  almost  unexampled  beauty.  The 
pleasure  is  probably  the  greater  from  the  contrast  presented  by  these 
aerial  eflects  of  a  perfectly  fine  evening,  and  those  of  a  cold  mono- 
tonoua  or  misty  morning,  such  as  I  due  say  prevails  throughout  a 
lengthened  portion  of  the  year.'' 

The  object  of  these  voyages  was  not  merely  recreation.  They 
were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  inquiries  into  the 
existing  condition  and  contmgent  prospects  of  those  fisheries  on 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  outlying  Scottish  population  are 
dependent  for  subsistence,  and  which  contribute  in  no  uight  decree 
to  national  wealth.  Wilson  was  thus  brought  into  a  laborious 
correspondence  with  the  Government,  whicSa  was  productive  of 
liberal  pecuniary  aid,  in  the  form  of  grants  for  the  improvementB 
of  harbours,  and  the  erection  of  piers.  The  article  '^Fisheries " 
in  the  *'  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,"  was  another  result  of  these 
personal  investigaLns. 

Fishes  and  fishing  make  the  world  to  these  remote  and  lonely 
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islanders ;  and  the  concentration  of  mind  on  one  object  which  its 
habitual  pursuit  induces  has  led  them  to  some  curious  contri- 
vances ;  among  others  to  marine  aquaria  on  a  large  scale,  which 
it  seems  were  known  to  the  Hebrideans  long  before  they  became 
{isishionable  in  our  drawing  rooms.  They  were,  it  is  true,  of  a 
different  type,  and  did  not  require  any  acquaintance,  either  theo- 
retical or  practical,  with  that  interesting  principle  by  which  the 
balance  of  organic  Ufe  is  maintained  in  our  tanks.  On  those 
rocky  shores,  defts  and  cavities  occur  of  all  imaginable  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  it  is  by  taking  advantage  of  some  of  mese,  more  favour- 
ably circumstanced  thaji  usual,  that  the  ingenuity  of  thepro- 
prietors  has  constituted  them  tanks  under  human  control.  Tnere 
IS  a  remarkable  one  near  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  which  has  been 
described  by  several  travelers  ;*  it  was  at  first  a  small  basin  in 
the  rock,  conmiunicating  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  natural 
tunnel ;  but,  as  the  bottom  was  very  little  below  the  half-tide 
level,  it  was  dry  at  low  water.  The  proprietor,  by  quarrying  and 
blasting  the  sides  and  bottom,  enlarged!^  and  dee^ned  tibas  cavity 
tiU  it  formed  a  circular  pond  of  fifbv  leet  wide,  witii  at  least  eight 
&et  of  water  at  lowest  tide,  and  at  high  water,  about  fourteen,  so 
that  the  sea  replenishes  the  contents  every  twelve  hours.  A 
grating  prevents  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants  through  the  tunnel, 
and  the  surrounding  margin,  with  a  little  aid  from  art,  is  su£&- 
ciently  high  to  res&ain  overflow  at  the  fullest,  while  a  lofty  wall 
guards  the  strange  preserve  from  dishonest  neighbours. 

This  marine  fish-pond  is  well  stocked  with  various  kinds  of  fish, 
but  particularly  cod.  The  fisherman  in  charge  takes  in  his  boat 
when  he  goes  out  fishing  a  tub  or  ''  well,''  into  which  he  throws 
an^  fish  of  likely  size  or  appearance,  the  whole  on  his  return 
being  transferred  to  the  pono.  Here,  by  being  constantly  fed, 
tiiey  not  only  acquire  colossal  size  and  weight,  but  become  quite 
tame  and  confidmg,  even  learning  to  distinguish  the  person  that 
feeds  them,  and  to  come  at  call,  to  be  fed  by  hand.  The  old 
woman  who  tends  them  will,  for  the  admiration  of  visitors,  take 
out  one  and  another,  great  docile  cods  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds' 
weight,  and  laying  it  across  her  lap,  stroke  and  pat  it  as  if  it  were 
a  cat,  saying,  ^'Poor  fellow!  poor  fellow ;"  now  and  then  opening 
its  huge  mouth  and  putting  m  a  mussel,  which  it  swallows  with 
great  apparent  gusto.  A  correspondent  of  Mr.  Jesse's  has  nar- 
rated a  remarkaUe  example  of  reasoning  power,  not  less  surprising 
than  ihe  well-known  incident  of  an  elephant's  blowing  a  sixpence 
out  of  a  comer.  ''  On  arriving,"  he  says,  **  I  fed  the  laige  cod  out 
of  my  hand  firom  some  mussels  which  I  had  in  a  basin.     I  pur- 


•  See  New  Sporting  Magaxine,  xiiL  12 ;  16080*8  "  County  Life,"  p.  62. 
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posely,  howeyer,  retained  one  mussel  in  the  basin,  and  oflEered  it 
to  the  cod,  in  order  to  see  how,  with  its  broad  mouth  and  short 
tongue,  it  would  reach  it.  The  cod  blew  into  the  basin  (a  small 
slop  basin),  and  the  reaction  forced  the  mussel  out  of  it,  and  the 
fish  seized  it  immediately/' 

In  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  Wilson  has  narrated,  with  his  usual 
humour,  his  visit  to  this  aquarium,  describing  the  flocking  of  the 
cods  to  the  feet  of  the  old  woman,  the  thrusting  out  of  water  of 
the  huge  heads  and  shoulders  (a  cod's  head  and  shoulders !),  the 
opening  of  the  enormous  mouths,  the  gulping  down  of  the  mnpets 
sand-eels,  and  the  ^'wambling  about  like  a  set  of  puppy- 
dogs."  Of  course  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  one,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  its  affections,  and  almost  persuaded  it  to  go  on 
board  the  cutter  with  him. 

As  an  author  Wilson  was  indefeitigable  and  prolific.  If  his 
summers  were  usually  devoted  to  recreation,  it  was  that  thoughtful 
and  observant  recreation  which  was  storing  up  facts  and  prin- 
ciples with  which  the  world  was  to  be  enriched :  his  winter  pen 
perpetuated  his  summer  impressions.  Besides  his  extensive  con- 
tributions to  the  ''  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,"  of  which,  indeed, 
he  became,  in  effect,  almost  the  editor — ^he  wrote  largely  for  other 
works,  as  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  the  "North  British  Review," 
the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  the  "  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,"  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,"  the  "  Entomological  M^a^ 
zine,"  the  "  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,"  and  "  Ex- 
celsior ;"  toother  wifli  sundry  paijers  which  were  published  in 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society."  The  greater  part  of  all 
these  writings  were  more  or  less  directly  on  zoological  subjects,  but 
some  were  notes  of  his  own  travels,  and  a  few  were  critical  notices 
of  kindred  works.  In  addition  to  all  this  labour  he  foimd  time 
to  write  the  following  independent  works:  "Illustrations  of 
Zoology,"  1831;  "Entomologia  Edinensis"  (in  part),  1834; 
"  The  Rod  and  the  Ghm  "  (in  part),  1840 ;  "  A  Voyajre  round 
the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles,"  2  vols.  1842 ;  and  "  Slus- 
trations  of  Scripture,"  1855. 

As  a  writer,  his  style  is  the  refiection  of  himself;  clear  and 
graphic  in  description ;  lively  and  entertaining ;  accurate  in  scien- 
tific detail,  without  dullness ;  fiill  of  anecdote,  allusion,  andillus- 
tration,  fiill  of  poetry,  and  full,  too,  of  wit  and  pleasantry;  playful 
without  coarseness ;  chatty  and  easy,  without  me  least  descent  to 
vulmrity.  The  reader  always  discerns  the  well-read  student,  as 
weU  as  the  shrewd  and  original  observer;  and  his  talent  for 
communicating  is  only  rivaled  by  the  store  which  he  has  to  com- 
municate. 
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III. 

A  THUNDER-STORM. 

It  is  a  sultry  sammer's  day.  The  sun  has  been  blazing  for  hours 
uncurtained  by  a  doud.  The  earth  seems  weary  of  his  beams,  for 
the  sky  glows  like  the  dome  of  a  furnace,  and  the  winds  have 
ceased  to  &n  the  feyerish  landscape.  A  sense  of  oppression, 
nameless  and  indescribable,  is  felt  by  man,  and  appears  to  be 
shared  by  bird  and  beast.  Judging,  indeed,  by  the  general 
languor  which  prevails,  the  observer  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he 
concluded  that  If  ature  herself  was  about  to  swoon. 

WhyisthisP 

The  storm-spirit  is  abroad,  and  such  are  a  few  of  the  symptoms 
which  herald  his  approach. 

On  the  horizon  a  dark  menacing  doud  appears,  small  at  first, 
but  gradually  dilating  as  it  advances  towaros  the  spot  where  its 
lightnings  are  to  be  discharged.  Lesser,  but  still  more  ragged 
patches  of  vapour  become  visible  in  the  sky ;  and  these,  evidently 
disturbed  by  the  proximity  of  the  terrible  visitor,  betray  their 
confusion,  untQ,  overpowered  by  its  attraction,  they  probably  miy 
with  its  mass,  and  are  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  impending 
fray.  Enlarged  by  the  addition  of  these  conscript  clouds,  the 
genius  of  the  tempest  proceeds,  muttering  in  the  distance^  as  if 
trying  his  voice  and  clearing  his  throat  for  the  awfiil  peals  which 
shall  soon  shake  both  earth  and  heaven.  At  length  he  reaches 
the  zenith ;  his  huge  wings  are  outspread  to  their  widest  extent, 
and,  like  the  angel  of  destruction  hovering  over  some  guilty  dty 
with  uplifted  spear,  or  vial  brimming  with  wrath,  he  prepares  to 
launch  his  thunderbolts  upon  the  troubled  regions  beneath. 

Now  there  comes  a  flash.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  dass  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  sheet  lightnings,  tor  these  are  by  far  the 
most  fi«quent  in  an  ordinary  storm.  The  diachai^  having  taken 
place  behind  a  screen  of  doud,  the  edges  of  the  vapour  are  tinged 
with  some  vivid  hue,  or  the  whole  mass  may  appear  to  be  Utup 
with  a  white,  crimson,  blue,  or  violet  radiance.  Comparatively 
innocuous,  these  diflusive  flashes  may  be  watched  with  pleasure, 
for  who  has  not  observed  the  young  storm-spirits  at  play  on  a 
summer's  evening,  hurling  their  lances  of  light  at  each  other,  and 
catching  them  on  their  broad  bucklers  of  cloud  until  the  heavens 
were  gay  with  their  magnificent  gambolings  ? 

Then  follows*  a  peal  of  thunder.  The  spot,  however,  at  which 
the  explosion  has  occurred  is  still  somewnat  distant,  for  several 
seconds  may  be  counted  before  the  report  arrives  at  the  ear. 
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Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  1100  feet  in  a  second,  whether 
it  consists  of  lovers'  whispers,  cannon  boomings,  or  the  knell  of 
dying  criminals;  whilst  the  fleeter  element,  light,  darts  along 
with  a  velocity  which  may  be  considered  instantaneous,  except 
when  its  progress  is  reckoned  in  cosmical  miles.  A  soldier  m 
battle  sees  the  flash  of  the  musket  before  he  feels  the  shock  of  the 
bullet  which  lays  him  low.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  calculate  the 
dist£Lnce  of  the  point  of  perturbation.  An  interval  of  forty  to  fifty 
seconds  has  frequently  been  noticed,  implying  an  explosion  ten 
miles  from  the  observer;  and  Arago  gives  a  case  in  which  seventy- 
two  seconds,  equal  to  fifteen  miles,  were  told  off  before  the  thunder 
was  heard. 

Flash  the  second.  Here  we  have  a  different  class  of  Ugh 
ning.  Instead  of  a  broad  sheet  there  appears  a  slender  line  of 
li^ht,  bent  into  numerous  zig-zags,  and  passing,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  these  discharges,  between  the  douds  and  the  earth. 
Generally  originating  at  a  single  point,  the  fiery  stream  sometimes 
divides  into  two  or  t£ree  branches  before  it  aUghts,  and  hence  it 
is  popularly  said  to  be  forked.  Two-pronged  and  three-pronged 
flashes  have  been  distinctly  observed,  and,  in  some  instances, 
several  objects  seem  to  have  been  struck  by  the  same  thunderbolt, 
as  if,  in  ite  desire  to  do  the  ^eatest  quantity  of  mischief,  it  had 
separated  into  numerous  ramifications.  Kamtz  says  that,  during 
a  very  violent  storm,  the  lightning  occasionally  throws  out  lateral 
offshoots,  and  that  once,  at  Halle,  in  1834,  it  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  a  vertebral  column  with  the  ribs  attached. 

More  swiftly  the  peal  now  follows  the  discharge.  Observe  the 
rolling  noise  of  the  thunder — at  one  moment  dying  away  as  if  its 
work  were  done,  and  then  breaking  out  with  a  solemn  rush  of 
sound  as  if  returning  to  the  battle  with  greater  fury  than  before. 
From  the  duration  of  the  report,  the  length  of  the  fiash  majr  be 
conditionally  inferred.  Assuming  that  the  uproar  which  signalizes 
the  progress  of  a  bolt  through  the  air  is  proauced  by  an  explosion 
at  each  point  of  its  path,  it  has  been  concluded,  from  observations 
made  by  De  L'Isle,  that  the  extent  of  some  cannot  be  less  than 
ten  miles !  The  pealing  sound  of  thunder  is  not  due  to  the  echo- 
ings  of  the  clouds  alone ;  but  the  angular  course  pursued  by  the 
electric  fiuid,  and  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  different 
conductibilities  of  the  medium  it  traverses,  will  go  far  to  account 
for  the  many  acoustic  variations  produced.  Yet  how  such  a  swifts 
moving  element  can  dart  along  a  zig-zag  track — turning  all  the 
comers  as  cleverly  as  if  it  were  traveling  at  a  snail's  pace — ^must 
appear  vastly  more  wonderfril  than  an  attempt-  to  &re  a  bullet 
through  a  zi^-zag  barrel. 

Then  another  explosion  occurs.    This  time,  however,  the  elec- 
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trie  fluid  afisomes  the  shape  of  a  luminous  globe  which  sails  coolly 
through  the  air,  or  rolls  along  the  ground  like  a  cricket-ball. 
Those  who  look  upon  lightning  as  the  great  emblem  of  speed  will 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  flaw  can  coil  itself  up  into  a 
round  figure,  and  saunter  through  the  sky  at  such  a  leisurely  rate 
that  a  bird  or  even  a  locomotiye  might  vie  with  it  in  pomt  of 
despatoh.  But  exnlain  the  phenomenon  as  we  may,  it  is  certain 
that  this  remarkable  form  oi  discharge  is  occasionally  adopted,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  electric  stroke  is  sometimes  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  a  globular  apparition  which,  when  compared  with  the 
other  two  species  of  Ijgntning,  moves  with  amamng  deliberation. 
In  a  Northamptonshire  tempest  (1725)  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wasse 
observed  a  ball  of  fire,  almost  as  large  as  the  moon,  passing  over 
his  garden,  from  S.E.  to  N. W. ;  and  a  tradesman  at  Mixbury  saw 
anotiier,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  burst  into  four  pieces  near 
the  church.  At  Portsmouth,  in  1809,  three  flaming  balls  fell 
finom  the  clouds  in  succession,  descending  upon  the  masts  of  the 
Warren  Hastings,  and  inflicting  three  several  strokes  upon  the 
ship,  as  if  the  ghost  of  Edmund  Burke  was  riding  upoQ  the  whirl- 
wind and  directing  the  storm.  Sometimes  these  luminous  spheres 
have  been  se^i  bowling  along  the  waters,  as  was  the  case  with 
one  noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  on  board  l^e  Montague,  in  1749. 
The  quartermaster  having  directed  his  attention  to  tiie  windward, 
he  perceived  a  large  ball  of  blue  flre,  of  the  size  of  a  millstone, 
which  skimmed  edong  the  surface  until  it  arrived  within  forty 
yards  of  the  vessel,  when  it  sprang  up  with  a  fearM  explosion 
and  shattered  the  main-topmast  to  pieces.  Sometimes  these  glo- 
bular lightnings  have  been  observed  traveling  along  the  land.  Mr. 
Hearden,  of  Plymouth,  was  on  the  Dartmoor  hiUs  during  a  terrible 
tempest,  when,  after  an  explosion,  a  ball  struck  the  path  near 
him,  followed, by  a  flood  of  lighi^  and  dashed  down  its  whole 
length  in  with  a  fearfiil  brilliancy,  until  it  plunged  into  a  rivulet 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  1829  a  fier^  mass  was  seen  rolling 
down  the  Malvern  Hills  towards  a  buildmg  in  which  two  young 
ladies  had  taken  shelter ;  it  reached  the  building — ^in  a  moment 
the  refugees  were  dead.  Occasionally  these  balls  have  been  known 
to  strike  the  ground,  and  rebound  as  if  made  of  India  rubber,  and 
various  other  eccentric  proceedings  are  related  of  them  by  the 
electrical  authorities.  How  to  explain  their  origin  has  always 
been  a  difficult  problem,  but  the  most  probable  solution  appears  to 
be  that  of  Sir  W .  Snow  Harris,  who  compares  them  to  tne  glow 
or  brush  discharge  of  an  ordinary  prime  conductor,  with  this 
important  difference,  that  the  phenomenon  is  locomotive  instead  of 
bemg  stationary — ^the  particles  of  air  apparentiy  passing  the  fluid 
along,  until  it  finds  some  object  on  which  to  vent  its  mry  by  an 
ani^  explosion. 
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Flash  the  fourth.  This  time  the  bolt  has  strack  a  stately  oak. 
The  bark  is  instantly  ripped  from  the  stem,  and  scattered  in  a 
shower  of  fragments  all  round  the  tree.  Many  of  the  branches, 
too,  are  hewn  from  the  trunk  and  fluns^  to  the  distance  of  several 
paces.  Possibly  the  stem  itself  is  sUced  into  numerous  longi- 
tudinal slips,  or  even  converted  into  a  mere  bundle  of  laths. 
Professor  Munke  mentions  an  oak  whose  entire  body  was  shivered 
into  shreds  many  feet  in  length,  but  only  a  line  or  a  line  and  a 
half  in  thickness.  Q^nerally,  when  vegetables  have  been  thus 
stricken,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  chaired,  as  if  they  had  been 
shrouded  in  fire.  Full  of  sap  or  moisture,  as  they  probably  are 
when  thunder-storms  are  in  season,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
sudden  creation  of  vapour,  and  iJie  expansion  of  the  air,  will 
explain  why  the  stoutest  oak  is  sometimes  rent  asunder,  or  reduced 
_to  a  faggot  of  slender  fibres. 

"""^Another  brilliant  gleam — another  fearful  bellow.  Now  the 
lightning  has  fallen  upon  a  dwelling-house,  and  so  appalling  is 
the  crash,  that  the  inmates  fancy  the  buildmg  is  tumblmg  about 
their  ears.  The  proceedings  of  the  meteor  when  it  bre^^  into 
a  habitation  are  always  capricious,  and  sometimes  so  whimsical 
that  it  appears  to  be  engaged  in  a  frolic:  rou^h  and  rude,  no 
doubt ;  but  still  with  such  a  touch  of  waggery  in  its  behaviour, 
that  you  might  fancy  it  had  left  the  skies  purely  for  the  sake  of  a 
prank.  In  1758,  the  electric  fluid  made  its  way  into  a  house  in 
Norwich,  ripping  off  the  tiles  for  a  yard  or  two  at  the  east  end  of 
the  roof,  and  drilling  a  small  hole  m  a  lath  in  order  to  effect  a 
burglarious  entrance  into  a  chamber.  Once  admitted,  it  carried 
away  the  top  of  an  old  chair  without  overtumng  it ;  snapped  the 
two  heads  from  the  bedposts,  tore  the  curtains,  blew  out  an  up- 
right from  the  window-frame  into  a  ditch,  distant  ten  or  twelve 
yards ;  scraped  off  a  quantity  of  plaster  from  the  wall ;  lifted  up 
a  board  frt)m  the  floor,  as  if  searching  for  a  convenient  place  of 
exit,  and  pierced  a  hole  through  a  beam,  by  which  it  stole  into 
the  kitchen.  There  it  traversed  a  shelf  of  pewter  implements, 
melting  the  surfaces  of  six  dishes,  two  plat€»,  and  one  basin,  to 
the  breadth  of  a  shilling.  From  the  kitchen  it  condescended 
to  rush  into  a  closet,  by  removing  a  wooden  button ;  and  here  it 
swept  away  some  pieces  from  a  Delft  dish,  broke  a  quart  mug, 
and  cut  on  the  upper  part  of  a  phial  half-frdl  of  oil,  without 
spilling  a  drop  of  tne  liquid.  In  the  passage  it  encountered  two 
"  ancient  women,"  one  of  whom  it  Imocked  over,  singeing  her 
under  garments  and  scorching  her  person,  without  doing  her  fur- 
ther injury;  whilst  it  inflicted  no  damiage  whatever  upon. her 
companion,  though  they  were  sitting  knee  to  knee.  It  has  been 
known  to  destroy  the  wooden  part  of  a  bed,  toss  the  clothes  and 
mattress  on  the  floor,  together  with  the  sleeping  occupant,  and  yet 
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the  latter  has  escaped  without  the  slightest  hurt.  In  a  Carmar- 
thenshire storm  (1729)  the  fluid  fell  upon  the  hearthstone  of  a 
labourer's  house,  shattered  a  portion  of  me  slab,  and  drove  several 
of  Hie  fragments  into  the  flesh  of  a  woman  and  her  children,  Hke 
a  shower  of  grape-shot — ^four-and-twenty  pieces  being  afterwards 
extracted  from  their  bodies.  Of  course  the  electricity  avails  itself 
of  any  metallic  objects  which  will  serve  as  stepping-stones,  even  if 
they  should  not  operate  as  continuous  conductors  to  the  ground.  It 
will  flash  over  the  gilding  of  a  picture-frame,  leaving  it  blackened 
and  the  glass  shivered  to  atoms ;  or,  seizing  upon  tiie  bell- wires, 
it  will  foUow  them  as  far  as  possible,  fusing  mem  into  drops  which 
bum  their  way  into  the  floor  or  furniture  beneath,  in  case  the 
metal  is  insufficient  in  thickness  to  carry  the  fiery  stream  without 
obstruction;  or  dissipating  the  particles  of  the  wire  in  some 
mysterious  fashion,  it  will  leave  the  wall  scored  with  a  long  black 
line,  as  if  a  train  of  powder  had  been  fired  in  its  track.  One 
remarkable  effect  whicn  has  been  frequently  noticed  when  light- 
ning explodes,  and  particularly  in  a  confined  locality  like  a  room, 
is  uie  strong  sulphureous  odour  evolved.  Buildings  have  been 
left  in  a  state  of  overpowering  fumigation  for  several  hours  after 
the  highly-scented  stroke  was  inflicted.  Something  like  brimstone 
has  occasionally  been  developed  indeed  in  a  solid  form ;  for,  in 
1733,  a  yellow  ball  covered  with  fine  yellow  crystals,  rather 
compactor  in  composition  than  the  ordinary  roll  sulphur,  but 
capable  of  burning  with  a  whito  flame  when  set  on  fire,  was 
picked  up  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  aftor  a  night  of  almost  incessant 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  1681,  a  British  vessel,  the  Albemarle, 
was  hit  by  a  bolt,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lump  of  ignited  matter, 
diffiising  a  gunpowdery  fragrance,  dropped  into  the  boat  which  hung 
at  the  stem.  All  attempts  to  remove  it  with  poles,  as  well  as  to 
quench  it  witii  water,  were  fritile,  and  this  natural  Greek  fire  was 
allowed  to  flame  itself  out  at  pleasure. 

Again  there  is  a  flash,  and  again  a  prodigious  peal.  The 
lightning  has  struck  a  neighbouring  steeple,  and  torn  the  stout 
masonry  as  if  it  were  a  child's  edifice  of  wooden  bricks.  The 
stones  of  the  spire  being  secured  by  means  of  iron  cramps,  the 
electric  fluid  bounds  from  one  to  another ;  but  this  it  does  with 
fearful  violence :  for  wherever  its  course  is  impeded,  it  exerts  an 
expansive  force,  and  instead  of  driving  objects  before  it  like  a 
camion  ball,  it  bursts  like  a  bombshell.  Large  blocks  are  thus 
rent  from  their  places  and  hurled  to  a  great  distance.  When  the 
steeple  of  St.  Bride's,  London,  was  attacked  in  1764,  a  lump 
weighing  fifty  pound&-^ne  reporter  says  seventy-two  pounds— was 
projected  150  feet  to  the  east  of  the  building,  and  fell  through 
the  roof  of  a  house,  whilst  the  masonry  in  which  the  iron  bars 
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were  embedded,  was  ripped  open  and  the  fragments  scattered  in 
all  directions.  The  effects  oi  the  visitation  indeed  were  precisely 
such  as  would  have  resulted  from  the  ignition  of  pent-up  gun- 
powder. Sometimes  the  stones  appear  to  be  ground  to  powder 
and  dissipated  like  fine  sand.  The  explosiye  power  of  a  bolt  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  hundred  tons  of  solid  matter  were 
supposeid  to  have  been  blown  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  in  three 
seconds,  when  St.  G-eorge's  Church,  at  Leicester,  was  smitten,  in 
1846.  Occasionally  the  metal  bars  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
lightning  are  rendered  strongly  magnetic,  as  was  observed  at  the 
last-named  edifice ;  for  most  of  the  iron  cramps  were  so  powerfully 
impregnated  that  eight  weeks  after  the  storm  one  of  them  was 
able  to  support  a  considerable  burden  of  filings.  In  like  manner 
the  electric  fiuid  has  occasionally  imparted  magnetism  to  knives, 
forks,  the  springs  of  watches,  boxes  of  cutlery  at  an  ironmonger's, 
and  steel  miplements  at  an  artisan's:  it  has  also  affected  the 
compass  in  ship  at  sea,  and  absolutely  reversed  the  poles  of  the 
needle.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  an  unprotected  church 
tower,  with  a  lofty  spire — ^usually  the  tallest  object  in  the  vicinity, 
and  an  imperfect  system  of  conductors,  consisting  of  vane  bells 
and  ropes — ^must  be  as  unsafe  a  place  as  can  well  be  imagined 
whilst  a  storm  is  raging  in  fiill  rigour.  A  writer  in  "  Nicholson's 
Journal,"  some  years  ago,  estimated  the  damage  done  to  the 
ecclesiastical  fabrics  of  England  alone  at  not  much  less  than 
£50,000  per  annum ;  whilst  old  Fuller,  in  his  ''  Church  History 
of  Great  Britain,"  asserts  that  there  was  scarcely  ''  a  great  abbey 
in  England  whidi  (once  at  least)  was  not  burnt  down  with  light- 
ning from  heaven."  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  once  commonly 
behoved  on  the  continent  that  the  ringing  of  church  bells  was  the 
surest  method  of  repelling  the  approacnes  of  a  tempest,  or  dis- 
arming the  thunderbolt  of  its  virulence.  Some  of  these  sonorous 
implements  carried  inscriptions  expressive  of  their  presumed 
prowess — as,  for  example,  '^  Vivos  voce ;  mortuos  plango ;  fulgura 
mmgo."  What  hundreds  of  lives  have  been  sacrific^  to  mere 
superstitions !  Hoping  to  beat  off  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  men 
ran  to  the  very  place  where  his  bolts  were  most  likely  to  descend, 
and  foimd  that  the  most  vigorous  peals  from  the  belfry  could 
produce  as  littie  impression  upon  the  terrible  visitor  as  the  dis- 
charges from  cannon  with  wnich  the  faimers  in  France  were 
aocuetomed  to  warn  the  meteor-phantom  from  their  fields  and 
vineyards. 

Still  fiash  follows  flash.  If  space  permitted,  we  might  note  the 
effects  of  the  electric  fiuid  when  it  alights  upon  other  objects — 
such,  for  instance,  as  powder  magazines  or  vessels  at  sea.  In  1829 
the  d^pdt  of  ammunition  in  the  citadel  of  Navarino  was  blown  up 
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by  a  bolt,  and  a  hundred  artillerymen  killed.     In  1769,  upwards 
of  2OO9OOO  pounds  of  gunpowder,  contained  in  the  vaults  of  a  tower 
at  Brescia,  were  ignited  by  lightning,  and  three  thousand  persons, 
togeUier  with  a  sixth  of  the  city,  perished  in  the  explosion. 
Terrible  too  is  the  peril,  when  a  cloud  conveys  its  fiery  contents 
into  the  ocean  through  the  tall  spars  of  some  lonely  ship.     If 
unprovided  with  conductors,  the  fearful  meteor  may  perpetrate 
what  havoc  it  will  upon  the  helpless  vessel.    There  is  a  crash 
like  the  discharge  of  many  broadsides ;  the  mast  is  enveloped  in 
a  red  blaze ;  balls  of  fire  are  seen  darting  about  the  deck ;  the  iron 
hoops  which  bind  the  timbers  aloft  are  burst  asunder  and  tumble 
with  a  horrible  dang ;  part  of  the  mast  is  cut  up  into  splinters, 
or  shivered  into  long  thm  slips ;  some  of  the  saib  may  probably 
be  set  on  fire ;  a  terrible  concussion  is  felt  by  all  on  board,  ana 
several  of  the  crew  are  prostrated  by  the  shock,  whilst  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  cabin^may  be  nearly  suffocated  by  the  sulphureous 
fumes  which  are  disengaged.     The  ship  Bayfield  was  on  its  way 
to  the  AMcan  coast,  m  1845,  when  arrested  by  a  storm.    It  was 
about  midnight.     The  captain  and  some  of  the  men  were  thrown 
down  senseless  for  a  time  by  a  thunder-stroke.    It  was  soon  found 
that  the  vessel  was  on  fire.    The  after  hatches  beiog  removed  to 
let  in  water,  the  flames  shot  up  to  the  height  of  many  feet  above 
the  deck.    Having  vainly  attempted  to  smother  the  confiscation, 
the  poor  mariners  now  discovered  that  the  fire  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  powder  magazine,  and,  dreading  an  explosion  every 
aeoond,  iae  boats  were  laimched  with  great  difficulty,  and  pushed 
off  to  some  distance  to  await  the  event.    Ultimately  the  vessel 
was  seen  to  blow  up,  and  the  unfortunate  crew  were  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  having  no  water  to  drink,  and  but 
a  few  pounds  of  biscuit,  on  which  to  subsist  for  eight  dreary 
days  and  nights.    At  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  reached 
ffierra  Leone,  with  the  loss  01  some  of  their  number. 

One  flash  more,  and  the  storm  is  at  its  height.  But  that  flash 
has  proved  &tal.  Yonder  lies  a  poor  man  stretched  on  the  ground 
without  a  pulse  of  life  throbbing  in  his  firame,  though  but  a  few 
moments  before,  he  was  as  stout  of  limb  and  as  rich  in  health  as 
{he  best  So  sudden  is  the  stroke,  and  so  subtly  murderous  is  the 
electric  bolt,  that  ihere  is  reason  to  believe  tne  victim  is  dead 
before  he  knows  that  he  is  dying.  Swiftly  as  the  mind  works,  and 
especially  in  the  season  of  peril,  there  is  not  time  to  turn  a  thought 
in  the  brain  before  its  movements  are  summarily  ended.  When 
persons  who  have  been  injured  by  Ughtninj;  recover  from  their 
stopor,  they  are  generally  unable  to  eimlam  the  cause  of  their 
misfortone.  They  have  neither  seen  the  flash  nor  heard  the 
thunder.    There  is  something  peculiarly  appalling  in  this  instan- 
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taneous  extmction  of  life ;  and  we  may  well  conoeiTe  how  the 
stroke  which  destroyed  Luther's  young  companion  at  his  side 
would  bum  itself  into  the  soul  of  that  great  man^  and  alter  the 
whole  complexion  of  his  future  career. 

The  effects  of  the  fluid  upon  the  body  are  curious.  The  clothes 
may  be  scorched ;  in  some  cases  they  are  reduced  to  tinder,  or 
possibly  they  may  be  stripped  from  the  person  and  dispersed  as 
rags.  A  youth  named  Skdton,  killed  near  Halifax,  in  1698,  was 
found  quite  naked,  except  a  small  part  of  the  shirt  about  his  neck, 
a  piece  of  stocking  on  his  foot,  and  a  shred  of  his  coat  about  the 
wriist  of  one  arm.  His  shoes  had  been  wrenched  fit)m  his  l^s, 
the  one  being  split,  the  other,  as  well  as  his  hat,  having  entirely 
yanished.  The  rest  of  his  garments  were  torn  into  small  migments 
and  driven  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coipse.  A  scholar 
of  Wadham  Coll^;e,  having  been  deprived  of  life  by  lightning. 
Dr.  Wallis  found  ablackish  spot,  about  an  inch  long  anda  quarter 
broad,  on  the  right  side  of  me  neck,  as  if  seared  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  a  similar  mark  on  the  left.  On  the  one  shoulder  was  a 
brand  about  the  sLsse  of  a  shilling,  and  on  the  other  appeared  a 
narrow  line  of  scorched  flesh,  extending  to  the  breast,  where  it 
spread  out  into  a  broad  band,  which  seemed  like  leather  siDged 
and  hardened  at  the  fire.  The  hair  on  the  right  temple  had  been 
burnt,  the  buttons  were  torn  off  the  doublet,  and  in  tne  hat  there 
was  a  jagged  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  fist  Fortu- 
nately, every  stroke  is  not  £EitaL  The  sufferer  may  be  temporally 
stunned,  blinded,  or  benumbed :  his  hearing  may  be  injured  or  his 
breathing  affected ;  various  unpleasant  consequences  may  result ; 
but  if  we  consider  that  thunder-storms  are  great  elemental  battles 
in  which  the  artillery  of  heaven  is  plajring  upon  the  earth,  and 
fiery  missiles  are  probably  darting  from  earth  to  sky,  we  may  well 
wonder  that  the  slain  are  so  rare,  the  casualties  so  few. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  our  British  tempests,  brisk  as 
they  may  seem,  are  tame  when  compared  with  maiw  which  occur 
in  tropic^  latitudes,  or  in  mountainous  r^ons.  The  setting-in 
of  the  monsoons  in  India,  says  Elphinstone,  is  accompanied  by 
such  an  electric  convulsion  "  as  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  only  seen  that  phenomenon  in  a  temperate  dimate.  It 
generally  b^pns  with  violent  blasts  of  wind,  which  are  succeeded  by 
floods  of  rain.  For  some  hours  lightning  is  seen  almost  without 
intermission :  sometimes  it  only  illuminates  the  sky  and  shows  the 
clouds  near  the  horizon :  at  others  it  discovers  the  distant  hills, 
and  a^;ain  leaves  all  in  darkness,  when  in  an  instant  in  reappears 
in  vivid  and  successive  flashes,  and  exhibits  the  nearest  objects  in 
all  the  brightness  of  day.  During  all  this  time  the  distant 
thunder  never  ceases  to  roll,  and  is  only  silenced  by  some  nearer 
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peal,  wluch  Bursts  on  the  ear  with  such  a  sudden  and  tremendous 
crash  as  can  scarcely  tail  to  strike  the  most  insensible  heart  with 
awe.  The  next  day  presents  a  gloomy  spectacle ;  the  rain'  still 
descends  in  torrents,  and  scarcely  allows  a  view  of  the  blackened 
fields :  the  rivers  are  swollen  and  discoloured,  and  sweep  along 
with  them  the  hed£;es,  the  huts,  and  the  remains  of  the  cultiyation 
carried  on  during  me  dry  season  in  their  beds."  Sometimes  the 
atmosphere  is  so  muddied  by  storms  that  it  is  night  at  noonday. 
**  From  9  a.m.  until  1'30  p.m.,"  says  Mr.  Oldfield,  in  his  journal, 
kept  on  board  the  Columbine,  in  the  river  Nun,  "  the  cuurkness 
was  so  great  that  a  book  with  large  type  could  not  be  seen  to  read 
distind^." 

Rambling  amongst  the  Altai  Mountains,  Mr.  Atkinson  encoun* 
tered  an  appalling  tempest. 

**  I  was  startled,"  says  he,  "  by  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  which 
caused  me  to  sit  up  and  look  around  ;  the  rest  were  sleeping  soundly. 
The  rain  was  pouring  down,  and  came  through  my  tent  like  water 
from  a  garden  engine  :  everything  was  wet  Our  fires  were  nearly 
extinguished  by  the  torrents  of  falling  water.  I  now  began  counting 
the  time  between  the  flash  and  the  report,  and  found  that  the 
storm  was  coming  on  like  a  locomotive  engine :  when  I  could  only 
count  six  after  the  flash,  the  bellow  was  fearful  Every  flash  came 
nearer,  the  storm  was  soon  directly  over  us,  the  lightning  and  the 
report  simultaneous.  It  was  awfully  grand — a  thick  darkness  at  one 
moment,  the  next  a  blaze  of  light  the  eye  could  not  look  upon,  at  tlie 
name  instant  a  terrific  crash.  The  clouds  appeared  hanging  upon 
the  trees  in  a  black  mass,  while  all  around  us  was  enveloped  in  a 
dense  fog.  Much  as  I  like  to  see  a  thunder-storm,  this  made  me 
fear  its  dreadful  effects,  more  especially  after  seeing  so  many  larches 
shivered  during  our  day's  rida  .  .  .  The  Kussians  were  crossing 
themselves,  but  the  Kalmucks  sat  smoking  their  short  pipes,  perfectly 
calm.  It  was  only  when  two  of  our  horses  broke  loose,  that  these 
men  showed  the  slightest  emotion  :  they  then  sprang  up  and  secured 
the  poor  beasts  whilst  they  stood  trembling  with  fear.  The  flashes 
werp  now  incessant ;  thick  streams  appesj^  darting  through  the 
branches,  and  the  thunder  positively  shook  the  ground.  I  could 
feel  it  tremble  with  each  crash.  So  long  as  memory  lasts,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  effects  of  this  fearful  night** 

In  some  parts  of  the  Pyrenees  storms  continue  to  rage  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  Mr.  Murrav  was  informed  of  one  which  was 
protracted  for  nearly  six  weeks !  During  this  time  there  was  *'  no 
abatement  in  the  tiiunderings,  no  interval  in  the  lightnings,  nor 
cessation  in  the  rains."  The  people  gave  themselves  up  for  lost, 
uider  ^e  persuasion  that  the  book  of  human  history  was  about  to 
doec  for  ever. 

VOU    II.  1. 
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Yet,  terrible  as  lightning  may  be,  man  &  not  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  this  eccentric  meteor.  Science  has  taught  him  how  to 
protect  his  houses,  his  churches,  his  ships,  his  magazmes.  Nothing 
can  be  simpler  in  construction,  nothing  more  successful  in  operation^ 
than  the  Conductor.  A  plain  copper  rod,  slender  as  a  lady's 
finger,  will  receive  a  bolt,  all  hot  and  hissing,  from  the  fire-laden 
cloud,  and  convey  it  softly  to  the  soil — ^the  instrument  itself  re- 
maining cold  and  unperturbed  though  the  current  sweeping  along 
its  surface  would,  if  mterrupted,  tear  its  way  through  solid  stone, 
and  melt  the  most  refractory  metals  like  wax.  Protected  by  this 
happy  contrivance,  a  thunderstroke  has  been  seen  to  fall  upon  a 
powder  d^pot  at  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  and  though  the  building 
appeared  to  be  bathed  in  fire,  and  the  sentinel  on  guard  was 
deprived  of  his  senses  for  a  time,  the  deadly  compound  within  was 
untouched.  A  continuous  rod  of  copper,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  duly  rooted  in  some  moist  locality,  would 
probably  suffice  to  carry  away  harmlessly  the  heaviest  flaish  which 
ever  alighted  upon  this  globe. 

But  when  the  black  clouds  which  come  rushing  to  battle  have 
discharged  their  bolts,  and  the  voice  of  the  thunder  has  ceased  to 
be  heard,  who  can  say  that  a  storm  is  a  foul  and  mischievous 
phenomenon — a  wanton  breach  of  nature's  peace — ^a  nuisance  and 
a  flaw  in  the  fair  policy  of  creation  P  In  tnith,  it  is  anything  but 
that!  The  electncity  of  the  ^lobe  must  be  regulated  like  every 
other  variable  force.  Evaporation  is  the  chief  cause  of  disturbance, 
and  when  this  process  advances  too  rapidly,  as  it  does  during  the 
intense  heats  of  summer,  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement,  involving 
many  subtle  and  ill-understood  consequences,  is  superinduced  in 
the  air  and  earth.  Were  the  conditions  which  prelude  a  tempest 
to  be  prolonged  for  any  considerable  period — stifi  worse,  were  the 
physical  discomforts  and  mental  oppression  which  are  felt  at  such 
seasons  to  continue  augmenting  tor  weeks  together — ^men  would 
soon  be  flung  into  a  fever,  or  probably  driven  to  the  verge  of 
madness.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  restoration  of  the  elecmcal 
equilibrium.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  storms. 
Tney  are  the  scavengers  of  the  sky.  They  come  m  mercy,  not  in 
wrath.  With  his  broad  wings,  tiie  tempest-phantom  scours  the 
air  of  its  noxious  char^ ;  and,  grim  as  he  may  be  in  feature, 
appalling  as  he  is  in  action,  fatal  as  he  sometimes  is  in  his  flings, 
yet,  in  the  main,  he  is  ever  ^ood  and  beneficent  in  design.  All 
the  fierce  lunges  which  the  hghtning  makes  at  the  earUi  are  in 
truth  little  more  than  friendly  exchanges  of  the  two  fluids. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  see  what  a  transformation 
ensues !  The  sun  shines  forth  with  softened  splendour,  as  if  his 
beams  were  filtered  through  a  cooler  atmosphere.     The  stifling 
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heat  18  gone.  The  sicklied  air  has  reooTered  its  healthful  spring, 
and  now  plays  in  gladsome  ze^yr,  or  dances  in  balmy  breeze. 
The  foliage  listens  with  golden  drops,  and  the  landscape, 
freshened  by  the  rich  showers  for  which  it  was  athirst,  laughs  at 
the  dread  Presence  now  &ding  on  the  horizon  from  whose  lips 
**  leapt  the  live  thunder,"  and  from  whose  hand  came  the  gleaming 
shaft,  but  from  whose  lap  also  descended  the  soothing,  fertilizing 
rain.  Nature  has  lifted  her  drooping  head,  and,  shaking  the 
moisture  from  her  forest  tresses,  smiles,  as  beauty  does  through  its 
bridal  tears,  to  see  her  iaii  world  blessed  and  r^enerated  by  the 
stOTHL  After  the  tempest,  peace.  So  come — so  rage — so  pass 
the  calamities  of  life.  Black  and  sulphureous  as  the  cloud  may 
look  whilst  it  hovers  aloft,  they  who  can  wisely  interpret  ite 
functions,  know  that  it  is  ladened  with  light,  and  that  its 
mission  is  to  restore  the  violated  harmonies  of  earth  and  heaven. 


IV. 

THE  PEACE. 

A  WAR  without  right  has  been  followed  by  a  peace  without  sense. 
The  sword  was  unsheathed  in  lust  of  power  and  returns  to  the 
scabbard  leaving  nobody  satisfied.  The  fury  of  the  storm  has 
passed  into  a  tr^herous  lidl,  which  excites  tibe  astonishment  and 
alarm  of  all  Europe.  What  means  this  peace  P  we  may  well 
ask.  The  babe  at  St.  Cloud  offers  a  laurel  wreath  to  the  returning 
hero ;  but  the  men  of  France  and  of  Europe  seem  by  no  means 
inclined  to  play  the  babe  in  this  respect.  We  are  all  amazement 
and  perplexity.  We  see  the  strongest  man  in  Europe  suddenly 
stay  his  thunders  in  mid  volley.  We  see  the  advancing  con- 
queror stand  stiU  in  a  career  of  victory,  yield  up  the  prey  which 
was  within  his  grasp,  and  sue  for  peace  from  nis  prostrate  foe. 
Who  will  solve  this  mystery  P  And  shall  we  attribute  such 
astonishing  moderation  to  the  generosity  of  a  noble  mind,  to  the 
fearlrUdE^  fix>m  a  seiL  of  weakness,  or  to  a  deep-hud 

pdU<ryP  When  a  first-rate  player  sacrifices  his  queen  in  the 
midme  of  a  game  of  chess,  we  conclude  that  it  is  either  the  ex- 
treme of  folly  or  the  perfection  of  calculation.  Is  this  surrender 
of  Venetia  an  irreparable  blunder,  or  is  it  but  one  of  the  onward 
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moves  of  the  game  which  is  to  end  in  a  glorious  triumph  for  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  P  And  in  answering  these  questions,  we 
may  as  well  put  generosity  out  of  account  altogether.  Con- 
querors are  sometimes  generous — ^but  only  when  it  serves  their 
turn  ;  and  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  get 
the  credit  for  that  virtue  at  a  small  expense.  These  are  not 
chivalrous  days ;  and  when  despots  go  to  war  for  objects  which 
might  be  more  easily  attained  by  peaceM  negotiation,  the  less  of 
benevolence  and  generosity  we  expect,  the  less  are  we  likely  to  be 
disappointed. 

The  French  Emperor's  account  of  the  matter  is  very  simple 
and  quite  credible.  The  difficulties  were  greater  than  he  antici- 
patea.  What  these  difficulties  were  is  another  question,  upon 
which  his  manifestoes  do  not  throw  much  light.  There  was 
danger,  he  said,  of  the  war  ceasing  to  be  local,  and  there  was 
danger  of  giving  too  much  forct  to  revolutionary  principles. 
Good :  he  is  perfectiy  right.  These  were  palpable  difficulties ; 
but  nobody  doubts  that  a  man  so  farseeing  as  the  French  Em- 
peror did  not  forecast  these  difficulties  when  he  issued  his  first 
programme,  and  declared  that  Italy  must  be  &ee  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Alps.  In  spite  of  these  rocks  a-head,  which  it  required  no 
extraordinary  vision  to  detect,  he  laimched  upon  the  war,  and 
now  he  points  to  them  pathetically  as  the  barriers  to  his  progress. 
The  stultification  is  so  complete,  tiiat  we  are  inevitably  led  to  ask 
what  were  the  real  obstacles  which  embarassed  the  French 
sovereign,  and  compelled  him  to  retrench  his  programme.  The 
radical  difficulty  we  believe  to  be  precisely  that  which  it  was 
probable  that  the  Emperor  would  not  fully  appreciate.  We  have 
all  our  vanities,  and  do  not  usually  underestimate  our  powers. 
The  Emperor  had  a  national  as  well  as  a  personal  vaniiy.  He 
knew  that  the  Austrians  had  always  been  beaten  by  the  French, 
therefore  they  must  be  vanquished  again  and  as  easily  as  before. 
Then  he  had  those  rifled  cannon,  which  were  to  work  wonders 
unheard  of.  Besides  which,  was  not  he  himself,  the  nephew  of 
Napoleon  the  Great,  to  lead  the  army,  and,  spite  of  inexperience, 
to  reproduce  the  glories  of  the  past  P  He  overrated  the  capacity 
of  his  army,  he  overrated  his  own  qualities  as  a  general,  he  over- 
rated his  own  physical  powers  of  endurance,  he  overrated  the 
reception  which  the  Italians  were  to  give  him.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  if  Napoleon  had  never  gone  into  Italy,  but  had 
remained  in  Paris  enjoying  the  repose  of  his  palace,  while  he 
left  to  others  all  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  executing  his  plans, 
the  war  would  not  have  been  brought  to  so  abrupt  a  termination, 
and  we  should  now  be  daily  hearing  of  new  parallels  opened,  and 
guns  laid  in  battery,  for  the  demolition  of  the  fortresses  m  the  oele- 
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brated  Quadrangle.  We  need  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  point, 
but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  recording  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
quite  competent  to  judge,  that  the  rough  work  of  the  campaign  in  a 
summer  more  than  usually  hot,  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  frame 
of  a  commander  who  is  not  particularly  strong.  He  was  in  fierce 
battle  for  the  first  time,  and  must  naturally  have  been  affected  by 
it ;  he  had  daily  to  endure  the  sight  of  dreadful  sufferings,  and 
again  he  must  hare  felt  it :  he  lived  in  the  stench  of  enormous 
burial  fields ;  he  had  to  go  through  prodigious  labours  in  the 
most  oppressive  heat ;  and  all,  we  repeat,  for  the  first  time.  The 
first  Nwoleon  is  known  to  have  lost  a  battle  in  a  fit  of  indiges- 
tion. Is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  amid  the  physical  depression 
— the  shock  and  the  horror  consequent  on  a  bloody  war,  the  pain 
and  inconvenience  caused  by  a  burning  sun  and  a  malarious 
country — ^the  third  Napoleon  should  begin  to  feel  that  he  had 
enough  of  fighting,  and  that  he  could  not  outface  the  reprobation 
of  united  Europe  ? 

"  When  the  devil  wm  nek,  the  devil  a  monk  would  he ; 
When  the  devil  was  well^  the  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

He  who  had  in  cool  blood  counted  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  had 
arranged  all  his  plans  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences, 
after  two  months  of  great  phjrsical  endurance  gave  way,  and 
announced  to  the  world  that  he  was  appalled  by  the  demon  which 
he  had  ventured  to  invoke. 

Add  to  this  that  the  experience  of  the  late  campaign  was  not 
such  as  to  justify  the  expectations  of  the  French  invaders.  They 
marched  into  Italy  elated  with  hopes.  Who  could  withstand 
them  ?  These  lubberlv  Austrians  withstood  them.  They  fought 
well — so  well,  that  me  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  strictly 
accurate  when  he  declared  in  his  late  manifesto  to  his  people,  that 
the  fortune  of  war  rave  the  French  armv  advantages  out  not 
victories ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
possible  for  the  French  to  have  followed  up  their  successes  so  as  to 
secure  Yenetia.  The  French  are  fond  of  ooasting,  and  it  was  the 
natural  result  of  our  obtaining  the  earliest  intelligence  of  their 
operations  through  Pans  that  the  most  exaggerated  account  of 
their  prowess  was  circulated  over  Europe.  The  French  telegrams 
alwavs  made  known  with  wonderful  exactitude  the  numbers  of 
the  Austrain  slain  and  wounded ;  but  somehow  they  could  never 
tell  the  amoimt  of  their  own  losses.  Only  in  the  vaguest  terms 
wo  learned  that  possibly  the  casualties  on  the  French  side  might 
be  about  a  tenth  part  of  those  on  the  Austrian  side.  The  fact  is, 
we  believe,  that  in  this  short  but  sanguinary  campaign,  the  French 
lost  more  men  than  the  Austrians.     Magenta,  it  is  now  acknow- 
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ledged  was  an  Austrian  victory,  if  the  Austrian  commanders  had 
only  known  it.  When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  sent  a  telegram  to 
Paris  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  he  took  care  not  to  mention 
where  his  head-quarters  were  from  which  the  message  was  dated. 
His  head-quarters  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Ticino.  But 
for  a  strange  confusion  of  orders,  and  a  loss  of  four  hours  occa- 
sioned by  a  conference  between  Hess  and  G3rulai,  the  result  would 
have  been  disastrous  to  the  French  army.  As  it  was,  the  two 
armies  were  very  nearly  matched  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  Austrian  regiments  had  not  tastea  food  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  French  were  robbed  of  one  of  their  precious 
rifled  cannon,  the  secret  of  which  they  guarded  with  the  most 
anxious  care ;  they  were  driven  across  the  river,  and  their  loss 
was  bejrond  that  of  the  enemy.  Through  deficiency  of  inteUi- 
genbe  m  a  hostile  coimtiy,  the  Austrian  commander  was  not 
aware  of  the  advantage  wnich  he  had  gained,  and  prepared  to 
retreat,  while  the  Allies,  well  served  with  spies  and  assisted  by 
their  balloon,  remained  masters,  of  the  situation,  and  were  able  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  they  had  not  won.  At  Solferino 
they  were  more  successful,  but  they  purchased  their  success  at  an 
enormous  price.  Here  again  the  Austrians  were  behindhand :  they 
were  not  well  handled ;  their  immense  line  of.  battle  struggled  at 
random  ;  but  they  fought  like  lions,  and  the  French,  with  all  the 
advantage  which  they  obtained  from  superior  means  of  informa- 
tion, suffered  so  severely  that  another  such  victory  must  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  defeat.  It  was  under  these  dubious  circumstances 
that  Louis  Napoleon  found  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mincio,  reinfon^  by  the  troops  of  his  cousin,  but  also  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  similarljr  reinforced.  In  the  open  field  his  strength 
had  been  barely  suf&cient  to  compel  the  enemy  to  retire,  and  now 
he  was  to  meet  this  enemy  entrenched  behind  waUs  that  might 
well  shake  his  resolution.  He  had  commanded  troops  that  very 
much  depend  for  their  success  on  the  shortness  of  their  work  ;  he 
was  now  to  command  them  in  a  situation  where  their  dash  and 
rapidity  of  movement  would  be  of  little  avail,  and  where  they 
would  have  to  submit  to  all  the  dullness  and  despondency  of  a 
long  siege.  He  had  led  them  from  point  to  point,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  and  if  he  could  not  moderate  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
he  could  at  least  give  his  soldiers  change  of  air ;  and  now  he  was 
to  place  them  in  weather  getting  every  day  more  sultry,  in  a  low 
country  where  fever  breeds  fast  and  Auious.  Above  all,  his  siege- 
train  was  not  complete ;  he  had  not  when  the  war  broke  out  been 
quite  prepared  for  engineering  and  artillery  operations,  his  ammu- 
nition and  other  materials  were  but  slowly  coming  up,  and  he  had 
to  expect  considerable  delay  at  a  bad  time  of  the  year  in  very 
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unpleasant  quarters.  What  was  he  to  do  P  It  is  very  easy  to 
cry,  *'  Out  upon  the  traitor !  His  professions  were  but  idle  words. 
He  never  meant  to  free  Italy.  His  Milan  proclamation  was  a 
cheat.  His  only  object  was  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  South, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  his  designs  upon  the  North."  Is  it  inex- 
plicable that  a  commander,  exhaustea  in  body  and  disappointed  in 
mind,  should  reconsider  his  programme  and  tremble  at  the  dangers 
before  him  P  He  dreaded  Germany :  he  dreaded  revolution.  He 
had  dared  these  dangers  in  cool  blood,  or  in  blood  stirred  only 
with  the  elation  of  hope.  But  he  saw  these  dangers  in  a  new 
light,  when  fatigued  by  a  severe  campaign,  he  had  learned  to 
measure  more  accurately  than  before  the  refd  strength  of  his 
army,  and  had  at  length  to  encounter  the  grand  difficulty  of  the 
war.  We  ask  pardon  for  using  slang  to  describe  an  Emperor's 
state  of  feeling.  The  truth  may  as  well  be  spoken  in  the  K)rcible 
language  of  the  clubs.    ''  The  Emperor  funked." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Napoleon's  dread  of  revolution 
was  a  dread  of  it  entirely  as  revolution.  He  was  in  fact  perfectly 
willing  to  play  with  the  edge-tool.  He  dallied  with  the  danger, 
thinking  he  could  use  it.  He  imagined  that  he  had  only  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  revolt,  and  it  would  bend  to  his  wishes  out 
of  mere  gratitude.  He  very  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  and 
the  first  intimation  which  he  received  of  the  stubbornness  of  the 
materiak  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  from  Louis  Kossuth.  In 
the  end,  no  doubt,  he  completely  befooled  Kossuth,  and  has  placed 
him  in  a  most  ridiculous  position,  but  in  the  first  instance  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Hungarian  chief.  It  was  a 
fierce  threat  to  Austria,  who  had  a  very  large  proportion  of  Hun- 
garian soldiers  in  her  army,  and  who  trembled  tor  the  consequences 
m  her  Hungarain  provinces.  When  it  came  te  the  i)ush,  it  was 
found  that  Kossuth  was  of  no  use.  What  influence  his  addresses 
might  exert  in  Hungary  was  unknown,  and  if  they  did  exert  an 
influence,  the  advantage  te  the  French  Emperor  was  questionable. 
A  revolution  on  the  Russian  frontier  could  not  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  Czar,  and  could  not  be  a  very  good  example  to  the  French. 
The  real  work  for  Kossuth  was  to  sow  mutiny  in  uie  Austrian  camp, 
and  to  detach  the  Hungarian  regiments  from  their  allegiance. 
He  failed.  Circulars  were  surreptitiously  distributed  among  these 
regiments,  but  without  efiect.  At  Magenta,  the  Hungarian  volun- 
teers were  sent  to  hce  the  Hungarians  of  the  Empire — still 
without  efiect.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  when  the 
Hungarians  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  ceased  their  firing,  to  invite 
their  oountrjrmen  clamorously  to  desert  their  colours,  before  the 
officers  could  give  the  word,  the  men  fired  a  volley  on  their 
tempters,  and  mught  with  all  the  more  fiiry  against  soldiers  whom 
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they  rqrarded  as  hUae  to  their  soveieign.  And  if  Napoleon  derived 
none  of  the  assifltanoe  which  he  expected  firom  revolntionary  Hun- 
garians, he  had  reason  to  be  still  more  disappointed  with  revolu- 
tionary Italians.  Ghuibaldi  and  his  corps  refused  to  trust  them- 
selves with  French  soldiers,  insisted  upon  fighting  by  themselves, 
would  enter  no  town  where  French  baycmets  were  to  be  found. 
Nor  was  it  onl^  distrust  of  which  Napoleon  had  to  complain. 
His  men  were  picked  off  by  the  Lombaras  as  they  marched  to  the 
Mincio ;  and  it  was  made  very  dear  that  if  Lombardy  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  Austria,  it  was  not  very  enthusiastic  in  &vour 
of  Victor  Emanuel,  and  it  had  a  perfect  horror  of  French  troops. 
The  experience  of  tlie  war  had  thus  opened  the  eyes  of  Napoleon. 
He  did  not  fear  revolution,  but  he  had  expected  different  results 
firom  it.  He  found  his  Hungarian  allies  useless  where  he  had 
expected  them  to  be  all  powerfiil — ^with  the  Austrian  army ;  he 
found  them  menacing  to  his  Russian  ally  where  probably  he 
expected  that  they  would  have  been  of  little  influence.  At  the 
same  time  the  Italian  allies  on  whom  he  had  counted  (we  do  not 
mean  the  Sardinian  government,  but  the  people  of  Italy  and  the 
Free  Corps)  either  kept  aloof  fix)m  him  altogether,  or  made  away 
with  his  troops  as  quietly  as  they  could,  or  embarrassed  his  posi- 
tion by  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  not  only  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
revolution  was  not  what  he  had  esmected.  It  had  either  turned 
against  him,  or  shown  unmistakably  that  when  the  time  came 
it  would  be  beyond  his  control,  and  might  be  as  a  viper  warmed 
in  his  bosom. 

With  r^ard  to  the  other  difficulty  which  the  French  Emperor 
specified  as  a  motive  influencing  him  to  the  conclusion  of  peace, — 
namely,  the  danger  of  a  general  war — we  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  any  new  &cts  had  emerged  which  made  his  situa- 
tion more  perilous  than  it  appeared  to  be  when  he  entered  upon 
the  campaign.  These  are  among  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and 
curiously  enough  we  find  the  French  Emperor's  statement  in  this 
respect  contradicted  by  the  statement  of  the  Austrian  Emperor. 
At  St.  Cloud  it  was  announced  that  the  attitude  of  Germany  was 
threatening— therefore  peace  was  patched  up.  From  Laxenbuig 
it  was  proclaimed  that  Germany  was  apathetic — ^therefore  peace 
was  patched  up.  Who  shall  aecide  P  Probably  both  are  right 
and  both  are  wrong.  Prussia  was  undecided.  That  was  enough. 
If  no  new  circumstances  were  evolved  in  Germany  beyond  those 
which  a  sagacious  statesman  like  Louis  Napoleon  must  have  fully 
foreseen,  at  all  events  the  experience  of  the  Italian  campaign  was 
such  as  led  the  Emperor  to  regard  with  more  anxiety  than  before 
the  possibility  of  a  European  war.    He  proved  himself  strong 
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enough  to  reap  renown,  but  he  discovered  that  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  Europe.  He  b^an  to  feel  that  discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valour.  He  had  a  great  armament  about  to 
bombard  Venice,  and  he  asked  himself  whether  it  was  wise  to 
bring  upon  himself  the  obloquy  which  the  possible  destruction  of 
that  glorious  city  would  infallibly  kindle.  The  difficulties 
thickened  on  his  path.  To  carry  out  his  plan  of  campaign  which 
was  similar  to  the  impracticable  scheme  devised  hy  himself, 
although  ultimately  rejected  for  the  Crimean  war,  he  would  have 
to  denude  the  Rhenish  frontier  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  for  he 
was  operating  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  the  enemy 
occupied  the  centre.  The  enemy  was  massed  together  and  near 
to  the  resources  of  his  arsenals,  while  the  forces  of  the  Allies  were 
spread  over  an  immense  line  at  a  distance  from  their  supplies.  If 
he  quailed  before  the  gigantic  enterprise  which  he  had  under- 
taken, it  need  not  excite  our  surprise ;  and  if  he  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  hj  making  friends  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  in  double  quick  time,  it  need  not  excite  our 
alarm. 

As  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  the  peace  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  evident  how  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  are  to  be  carried  out.  It  does  not  appear,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  the  Grand  Dukes  will  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  respective  dominions,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether 
they  will  be  forced  upon  an  unwilling  people  by  French  or  by 
Austrian  bayonets  P  Then  the  amalgamation  of  Lombardy  with 
Piedmont  is  not  a  very  easy  task,  especially  since  the  former 

1>rovince,  already  lost  and  won  by  Austria  about  a  dozen  times, 
ies  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  hold  the  quadrangle  of  fortresses 
between  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige.  Besides  this,  it  is  generally 
understood  that  Naples  has  declined  to  enter  into  the  Confedera- 
tion proposed,  without  her  choice  or  leave  asked  by  the  Emjperor 
Napoleon.  Fourthly,  it  appears  that  Cardinal  AntoneUi  has 
adcuressed  an  inquiry  to  the  Uourts  of  Paris  and  Vienna  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Honorary  Presidency  which  has  been  reserved  for 
the  Pope.  If  it  is  the  mere  name  and  shadow  of  power,  it  will 
be  dechned ;  if  it  is  a  reality,  who  wiU  undertake  to  force  it  on 
the  other  States  of  Italy  P  Lastly,  is  any  settlement  of  the 
Italian  question  possible  to  which  the  Powers  of  Europe  refuse  to 
be  parties  P  It  is  almost  certain  that  Great  Britain,  at  least,  will 
not  enter  into  any  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  peace 
of  YillafitLnca.  Lords  Palmerston  and  John  Russell  seem  in- 
clined to  help  the  French  Emperor  out  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  has  brought  upon  himselfi  and  to  sanction  terms  which  have 
beenfixedwithout  any  consultation  of  our  wishes;  but  if  we  rightly 
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understand  the  temper  of  our  ooimtrymen^  no  Gbvemment  that 
proposed  such  a  de^'adation  would  have  the  chance  of  standing  for 
a  day.  The  peace  of  Yillafranca  is  none  of  ours,  and  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For,  in  pointof  fact,  if  it  were  possible 
to  execute  mat  treaty,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  leave  Italy  worse 
than  it  was  before  the  war  broke  out.  What  are  the  £Eu;ts  ?  The 
only  apparent  gain  to  any  part  of  Italy,  is  that  Lombardy  has  been 
severed  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  Still  at  the  mercy  of  Austria,  who 
at  some  favourable  moment  may  recover  possession,  Lombardy  has, 
without  choice  in  the  matter,  been  tossed  over  to  tibe  l^ing  of  Sar- 
dinia. Not  to  be  niggard  of  our  praise,  and  that  we  may  at  least 
be  able  to  praise  something,  let  us  grant  that  this  is  a  boon  both  to 
Lombardy  and  to  Piedmont,  while,  in  their  union,  France  obtains 
a  puissant  ally.  But  that  is  all.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
an  Italian  Confederation,  which  is  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare !  Is  there  anybody  living  who  can  be  gulled  by  the  delusive 
phrase  that  Italy  is  for  the  first  time  to  become  a  nation  P  By 
the  same  rule,  Germany  is  a  nation  in  virtue  of  the  German 
Bund ! — ^the  Bund  which,  in  the  present  emeigency — ^the  first  it 
has  been  forced  to  meet  since  it  was  called  into  existence  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna — ^has  proved  itself  to  be  a  farce.  If  an  Italian 
Confederation  is  not  a  mockery,  it  is  certainly  a  snare.  War  was 
declared  because  Auystria  was  paramount  in  Italy,  and  pressed  upon 
Sardinia  with  too  much  force ;  and  the  result  of  the  war  in  wmch 
Austria  has  had  the  worst  of  it,  is,  that  her  position  has  been 
rendered  stronger  than  ever.  It  may  be  rememoered,  that  in  the 
manifesto  which  Count  Cavour  issued  when  the  war  was  imminent, 
and  in  which  he  stated  his  case  against  the  Austrian  Government, 
he  distinctly  announced,  that  whatever  maladministration  existed 
in  y enetia  and  Lombardy  afforded  no  easm  belli  against  Austria — 
fliere  was  no  violation  of  international  law.  The  real,  or  over- 
whelming cause  of  complaint  was,  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  inter- 
fered wiw  the  various  sovereignties  of  Italy,  protected  its  creatures 
upon  the  thrones  of  Naples,  Florence,  Hodena  and  Parma, 
eroctually  silencing  the  cry  of  the  people,  and  checking  salutary 
reforms.  Very  sad  indeed.  But  the  effect  of  the  Confederation 
which  has  been  evoked,  must  be  simply  this — it  cannot  check,  but 
it  will  legalize  Austrian  interference.  It  will  not  stop  the  evil,  but  it 
will  call  file  evil  good.  Austria  must  dominate  in  the  Confederation. 
Sardinia  must  be  in  a  hopeless  minority.  Austria  will  be  in 
league  with  Naples,  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  and,  above  all,  have 
the  Pope  on  her  side.  Sardroia  single-handed  must  fight  against 
these  odds.  Six  to  one — ^these  are  not  fieur  odds.  Ana  all  under 
the  presidency  of  the  spiritual  power  which  has  so  frightfrdly  mis- 
manugod  the  Papal  States,  ana  which  regards  with  anything  but 
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affection  the  Sardinian  Govenunent,  deeming  it  almost  worthy  of 
the  severest  anathemas.  No  wonder  that  ItxJy  is  dissatisfied.  No 
wonder  that  Cavour  has  resigned.  Alas,  for  Italy,  deceived 
again ! 

If  as  men  we  have  reason,  for  the  sake  of  Italy,  to  deplore  the 
Peace  of  Yillafiranca,  it  seems  to  ns  that  as  Englishmen  we  have 
reason  to  be  abundantly  satisfied.  If  we  have  seen  the  strength 
of  Napoleon  in  the  late  war,  we  have  also  seen  his  weakness,  and 
we  have  had  a  good  warning.  The  results  of  the  war  to  France 
have  not  been  so  profitable  that  we  need  grudge  to  our  neighbours 
what  glory  they  may  have  earned  in  seekmg  me  footsteps  of  their 
fathers  along  what  die  Emperor  rather  grandiloquently  termed  the 
Sacred  Way.  In  the  first  place,  to  look  at  the  matter  in  our 
vulgar  English  fashion,  the  war  wiU  cost  our  French  fiiends  a 
good  round  sum.  The  English  newspapers  have  been  calculating  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  France  at  £50,000,000 ;  while  the  French  press 
and  the  French  officials  have  been  trying  to  laugh  down  this 
calculation  as  excessive.  We  hold  the  paradox  that  both  parties 
are  right.  AsfSEU*a8liard  cash  is  concerned, — and  that  we  conceive 
is  what  enters  into  the  calculations  of  the  English  financiers — ^it  is 
not  very  clearly  made  out  how  a  short  campaign  of  three  months 
is  to  absorb  so  large  a  sum,  and  the  French  accountants  have  a 
plausible  case  in  objecting  to  the  figures.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  the  expense  of  the  wac  cannot  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  ordinarv  sources  of  revenue.  A  nation  whose 
government  has  in  time  of  peace  been  adding  to  the  national  debt 
at  the  rate  of  £10,000,000  a  year,  cannot  make  war  out  of  its 
income,  and  must  run  into  debt  m  order  to  indulge  in  the  luxury. 
Now  we  know  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  war,  the  Frendi 
Gt>vemment  have  already  contracted  for  a  loan  of  £20,000,000, 
and  that  this  loan  was  subscribed  for  when  the  price  of  Rentes  was 
about  £60— certainly  very  little  over  it.  But  when  the  funds  are 
selling  at  60,  the  meaning  is  that  every  £100  of  debt  is  worth 
only  £60  of  hard  cash  ;  that  every  £100  added  to  the  national 
debt  on  these  terms  implies  a  receipt  of  only  £60.  The  Govern* 
ment  borrow  money  at  £40  per  cent,  discount,  so  that  the 
£20,000,000  added  to  the  French  national  debt  implies  money  in 
hand  only  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,000.  It  may  well  therefore 
be  that  me  war  will  sponge  out  of  the  pockets  of  Frenchmen 
onlv  £30,000,000  of  good  money,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
add  to  the  national  debt  the  fiill  sum  which  the  EngUsh  news- 
napers  have  named — a  very  pretty  £50,000,000.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  being  one  of  those  who  "  comprehends  his  era,"  as  he 
announced  in  me  manifesto  of  Milan,  cannot,  like  his  undo,  make 
war  pay  itself,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  France  cannot  carry 
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on  this  sort  of  game  very  long.  France  is  adding  to  her  national 
debt  at  a  rate  which  is  astounding,  a;nd  which  cempek  us  to  ask 
what  are  the  intentions  of  Louis  Napoleon  P  What  is  his  game  P 
Does  he  accumulate  the  debt  in  utter  recklessness,  determining 
that  while  he  reigns  at  least  there  shall  be  plenty  of  gloiy  and 
money,  and  that  after  him  it  matters  not  how  cnppled  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  made — how  overwhelming  the  deluge  that  may 
ensue  P  And  yet  ihe  fstct  that,  in  a  fair  wife  and  interesting  child, 
he  has  given  hostages  to  posterity  is  at  war  with  his  supposition. 
Does  he  imagine  then  that  France  like  a  wild  horse  requires  to  be 
well- weighted,  before  she  becomes  manageable— that  the  nation 
needs  the  sobering  element  of  a  huge  pubhc  debt,  before  it  leams 
all  the  hatefidness  and  wickedness  of  revolution  —  that  it  requires 
the  burthen  of  heavy  taxation  and  a  large  population  with  a  stake 
in  the  stability  of  the  national  institutions,  betore  it  can  feel  all  the 
responsibility  of  government  P'  It  maybe  so,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  the  Emperor  should  so  assiduously  pave 
the  way  to  future  difficulties.  Or  does  Napoleon,  as  we  have  heard 
it  suggested,  calculate  ujpon  a  foil  in  the  price  of  gold,  a  foil  which 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  financiers  nas  estimated  as  possibly 
about  to  be  to  the  extent  of  half  its  present  value — ^a  Mi  which 
must  be  disastrous  to  all  creditors,  but  ofgoodomento  all  debtors — 
a  &11  which  would  by  d^zrees  virtually  reduce  our  national  debts 
to  half  their  weight  P  If  such  an  -anticipation  were  realized,  no 
doubt  it  would  relieve  the  national  exchequer  of  a  very  heavy  load ; 
although,  in  a  country  like  France,  where  there  is  a  double 
standard  of  value,  and  where  money  is  reckoned  in  francs — ^that  is 
to  say  in  terms  of  silver — ^it  is  not  very  evident  how,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  result  is  to  be  attained.  One  other  su^estion 
of  English  critics  remains.     Is  Louis  Napoleon  counting  upon  the 

{ilunder  of  London  P  Possibly ;  and  no  doubt  if  he  got  mto  the 
English  capital  he  would  bae  a  goodly  amount  of  treasure ;  but  it 
is  not  usually  considered  prudent  to  count  one's  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched,  and  we  are  not  of  those  who,  if  the  country  takes  the 
most  ordinary  precautions,  are  very  much  in  terror  of  a  French 
invasion. 

France  has  won  glory  and  has  run  into  more  debt  in  the  late 
war.  Is  that  all  P  She  has  lost  50,000  men,  and  she  requires 
rest.  The  result  is,  that  we  shall  have  a  little  peace,  and  we  see 
enough  of  the  wea^ess  and  the  strength  of  tne  country  to  be 
able  to  forecast  the  future  dimly.  War,  and  a  war  in  which  he 
himself  should  lead,  was  a  necessity  for  Napoleon.  He  had 
established  a  military  despotism,  and  it  was  necessary  to  show 
that  he  was  the  real  as  well  as  ^e  nominal  head  of  the  military 
power.    He  is  not  only  now  the  head  of  the  State,  but  in  an 
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especial  sense  the  head  of  the  army.  So  much  the  better  for 
him :  he  comes  out  of  the  campaign  so  much  stronger  in  the  eye 
of  France.  But  the  condition  of  his  ruling  the  army  is  that  he 
shall  also  feed  it,  and  we  all  know  that  a  French  army  lives  not 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  glory.  The  Emperor  must  find  work  for 
the  army;  and  be  hiB  intentions  ike  best  possible,  he  has  shown 
distinctly  enough  during  the  present  year,  that  he  is  not  absolutely 
free  to  carry  out  his  intentions.  There  is  a  brute  force  erected  in 
France  of  which  we  must  all  beware,  as  we  would  beware  of  a 
mad  bull.  We  must  be  prepared  for  it,  because  we  know  not 
which  way  it  may  turn,  and  whom  it  is  going  to  attack ;  but 
neither  need  we  be  frightened  at  it,  since  the  result  of  the  present 
war  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  French  power.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  gained  advantages  but  not  victories  over  the  Aus- 
trians ;  he  has  lost  for  ever  the  ill-judged  confidence  with  which 
the  extreme  Liberals  throughout  Europe  seemed  for  a  time  in- 
clined to  repose  in  him  ;  he  has  confessed  his  inability  to  contend 
against  Austria  backed  by  Germany ;  he  has  returned  to  France 
with  a  sense  of  irritation  which  will  goad  him  on  to  another  war, 
but  also  with  a  sense  of  his  deficiencies  which  will  suggest  caution, 
which  will  compel  him  to  make  the  most  tremendous  preparations 
for  his  next  enterprise,  and  which  will  set  his  neighbours  on  the 
alert  to  be  prepared  likewise.  One  point  we  have  not  mentioned. 
He  has  turned  his  weakness  to  account  by  making  peace  with 
Francis  Joseph  on  terms  more  &vourable,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  Austrian  monarch,  than  even  his  allies  could  have  procured 
for  hun ;  and  it  is  therefore  presumed  that  Napoleon  has,  by  a 
happy  stroke,  secured  the  alliance,  or,  at  least,  the  neutrality  of 
his  enemy,  in  any  future  operations  which  it  may  seem  advisable 
.  to  pursue.  Of  this,  we  are  by  no  means  certain.  A  coalition  of 
the  three  Emperors— of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France — ^would  be 
indeed  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  it  is  quite  possible. 
But  an  alliance  between  Frenchmen  and  Austrians  must  always 
be  hollow.  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  break  with  Prussia  and  with  England,  in  omer  to  bolster 
up  a  delusive  friendship  with  Louis  Napoleon.  All  Europe  now 
learns  that  the  French  Emperor  is  a  firebrand  in  the  West,  and 
that  no  country  is  safe  from  French  troops.  There  must  be  a 
lamentable  want  of  foresight  among  our  statesmen,  if  by  a  coalition 
of  the  European  powers  favourable  to  peace,  the  French  army 
does  not  find  itself  vapouring  in  frx)nt  of  an  opposition  which  it  is 
vain  to  withstand. 

What  Englishmen  seem  to  be  most  afraid  of  is  the  invasion  of 
England ;  and  what  foreigners  seem  to  think  the  most  threatening 
danger  is  an  attack  upon  the  Bhenish  provinces.    Both  of  these 
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dangers  are  upon  the  cards;  but  we  confess  that  it  is  not  in  either 
of  uiese  directions  that  we  look  for  the  doud  of  war.  Louis 
Napoleon  certainly  will  not  enter  upon  the  next  war  single  handed, 
or  with  but  a  dwarf  like  the  King  of  Sardinia  at  his  side.  He 
will  not  go  into  it  except  with  the  moral  and  the  physical  strength 
which  a  coalition  will  afford.  But  we  extremely  aoubt  wheti^er 
he  could  form  any  coalition  the  primary  object  of  which  would  be 
either  the  invasion  of  England  or  an  attack  upon  the  Rhine ;  and 
either  of  these  enterprises  is  so  vast,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  made 
a  secondary  object  in  any  concerted  plan  of  operations.  Of  the 
two,  the  invasion  of  England  would  seem  to  be  politically  the 
more  likely,  though  strategically  the  more  difficult ;  and  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  the  Government,  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
danger,  is  actively  engaged  in  placing  our  defences  in  such 
readiness  as  to  convince  the  enemy  that  they  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  on  the  shores  of  our  island  home.  We  would  not  speak 
lightly  of  the  danger  that  threatens  us  in  this  way.  There  it  is, 
and  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may  overtake  us.  Let  us  be 
prepared.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot,  by  military  training  at  home, 
and  coalitions  abroad,  avert  the  possibility  of  such  an  event.  But 
let  us  look  to  the  real  difficulty.  What  does  Russia  want,  and 
why  does  she  enter  into  a  close  compact  with  Prance  ?  For  what 
common  object  can  we  conceive  the  three  Emperors,  of  Russia, 
France,  ana  Austria,  uniting  their  forces  ?  There  is  but  one — ^the 
dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  partition  of  the 
Mediterranean.  At  the  Congress  of  Paris  it  was  mainly  through 
the  apathy  of  Napoleon  that  the  condition  of  Italy,  which  was 
made  a  subject  of  discussion  by  the  Count  Cavour,  was  ignored 
until,  a  few  years  later,  he  discovered  that  the  time  for  discussion 
had  at  length  arrived,  and  that  his  conclusions  must  be  definitely 
enforced  by  the  sword.  So  while  in  1854  he  had  decreed  against 
the  Emperor.  Nicholas  that  the  time  of  "  the  sick  man  "  had  not 
come,  he  may  discover  in  a  few  months  that  his  end  is  approach- 
ing, and  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  a  division  of  the  spoil. 
What  are  the  actual  arrangements  to  which  it  is  possible  that  the 
three  Powers  may  a^ree,  of  course  we  cannot  divine ;  and  with 
Austria  jealous  for  the  right  of  way  on  the  Danube,  perhaps  the 
triple  amance  would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  However  this  be,  England  must  keep  her 
eye  upon  Egypt,  the  highway  to  India.  She  cannot  afford  to  lose 
her  hold  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  next  move  of  France  may 
be  on  the  Khenish  frontier,  or  it  may  be  to  invade  England  ;  but 
the  most  likely  point  of  attack  is  the  Overland  route  —  the  most 
probable  object  of  Napoleon's  ambition,  the  extension  of  French 
territory  or  of  French  mfluenoe  along  the  African  coast,  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Isthmus  ofSuez. 
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V. 

THE  PLAINS  OF  LOMBARDY  THE  BATTLE-GROUND 

OF  NATIONS. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  richest  and  fairest  spots  on  earth's 
surface  are  also  those  where  human  blood  has  been  most  frequently 
and  lavishly  shed.  What  waves  of  invasion  have  successively 
rolled  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Persia  and  Hindostan,  the  prolific 
valley  of  the  Nile,  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Turkey, 
and  Hungary!  What  battles,  •  what  sieges,  what  massacres, 
almost  from  the  birth  of  history,  have  drenched  their  soil  with 
gore !  Andalusia,  too — ^the  garden  of  Spain — ^was  for  eight  cen- 
turies the  battle-ground  of  Christian  and  Moor,  whose  blood, 
according  to  the  Spanish  historians,  was  poured  forth  in  3700 
battles.  But,  perhaps,  no  countnr  has  been  more  blessed  by  the 
gifts  of  God,  or  more  cursed  by  the  strife  of  man,  than  the  wide 
and  beautifiil  plains  of  Lombardy,  guarded  by  Alp  and  Apennine, 
a  very  garden  in  fertility,  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and 
;  with  a  thousand  towns  and  villages  gUttering  like  sails  amidst  a 

sea  of  verdure.  It  has  been  the  battle-field  of  nations,  frx)m  the 
time  when  Bellovesus,  nearly  six  centuries  before  Christ,  led  his 
Celtic  legions  across  the  Alps,  until  yesterday,  when  the  French  and 
Austrian  eagles  were  striving  for  supremacy.  Romans  and  Cimbri, 
Gk>ths  and  Romans,  Lombards  and  Franks,  Germans  and  Italians, 
French,  Spaniards  and  Swiss,  Austrians  and  French,  have  again 
and  aeain  met  in  deadly  strife  on  these  wide-spread  plains,  and 
have  been  successively  swept  down,  in  bloody  swathes,  by  the 
scythe  of  the  grim  mower  Death. 

"So  pasMS  man. 
An  armed  spectre  o'er  a  field  of  blood. 
And  Tanishes !    And  other  armed  ahadea 
Pass  by;  red  battle  hurtling  as  they  pass." 

Many  a  8;rand  and  warlike  figure,  many  a  tale  of  suffering,  and 
cmelf^,  and  wrong,  many  a  heroic  action,  present  themselves  to 
^  oar  view  as  we  try  to  recall  a  few  of  the  more  important  battles 

'^  and  episodes  of  battle  of  which  these  Lombard  plains  have  been 

the  theatre ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  the  present  crisis 
of  their  destiny,  to  glance  at  some  of  the  more  momentous  struggles 
that  have  marked  &eir  past  history. 

On  the  30th  of  Julv>  one  hundred  and  one  years  B.C.,  a  despe- 
rate and  bloody  combat,  and  one  productive  of  most  important 
results,  was  fought  on  the  dusty  plams  of  YeroellsB.    On  one  side 
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were  Marius  and  Catulus  at  the  head  of  the  Boman  l^ons,  the 
defenders  of  civilization ;  on  the  other,  the  savage  hordes  of  the 
Cimbri,  the  champions  of  barbarism.  The  former  had  little  more 
than  50,000  men,  while  the  Gimbric  infismtry  were  drawn  up  in  a 
vast  square,  each  side  of  which  extended  for  more  than  a  league, 
and  the  warriors  of  the  front  rank  were  joined  together  by  cords 
passing  through  their  belts,  in  order  to  prevent  their  line  from 
being  broken.  Besides  this  enormous  mass  of  infantry,  there 
were  15,000  cavalry,  whose  steel  breastplates,  white  and  glittering 
shields,  and  plumed  helmets,  made  a  glorious  show  as  Uiey  rode 
forth  into  the  plain:  The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  clouds  of 
dust  raised  by  the  shock  of  the  hostile  armies,  fought  for  the 
Romans,  who  were  trained  to  endurance,  while  their  antagonists, 
bred  in  shady  and  frozen  countries,  and  proof  against  the  severest 
cold,  could  not  bear  the  ardour  of  the  Italian  sun  which  shone 
full  in  their  faces.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  thev  made  a  gallant 
resistance,  and  the  strife  was  long  and  doubtful,  though,  m  the 
end,  the  star  of  Rome  triumphed.  Bogorine,  one  of  the  bravest 
princes  of  the  Cimbri,  died  sword  in  hand,  and  around  him  fell 
90,000  of  his  followers  and  comrades;  60,000  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  many  killed  themselves  in  despair.  Even  their  women  made 
a  noble  stand  behind  the  waggons  which  formed  the  Cimbric 
camp,  slaying  those  who  fled,  and,  at  length,  when  all  resistance 
was  hopeless,  destroying  their  children  and  killing  themselves. 
This  victory  rescued  Italy  from  the  grasp  of  the  barbarians, 
and  procured  for  Marius  the  title  of  ''The  Third  Founder  of 
Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century." 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  Cimbri, 
the  German  tribe  of  the  Allemanni  made  an  irruption  into  Italy, 
with  40,000  horse  and  80,000  foot,  and,  at  Placentia  and  Lom- 
bardy,  inflicted  so  terrible  a  defeat  on  the  Romans,  imder  the 
Emperor  Aurelian,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  appre- 
hended. That  gallant  leader,  however,  reanimated  the  courage 
of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Allemanni  in  two  subsequent 
engagement,  in  the  last  of  which,  fought  near  Pavia,  the  Germans 
were  almost  exterminated. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  Constantine 
the  Great,  during  his  campaign  acaiust  his  rival  Maxentius, 
besieged  Verona,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and,  in  a  bloody  battle,  which  lasted  during  the  close  of 
day  and  through  the  whole  night,  defeated  and  killed  Ruylecs 
Pompeianus,  the  ablest  general  of  MazentiiiB,  who  had  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  city. 

A  hundred  years  later,  Alaric,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of 
German  tribes,  and  of  his  confederates  the  AUemamii,  pourod 
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over  the  Alps  into  Italy.  There  he  was  encountered  by  Stilicho, 
the  accomplished  general  of  the  weak  Emperor  Honorius,  who,  at 
PoUentia,  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Turin,  and  at  Verona, 
entirely  defeated  him.  At  Yerona  the  Gothic  king  owed  his 
escape  solely  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  At  this  period  the 
Goths  had  embraced  Christianity  ;  and,  at  PoUentia,  Stilicho  took 
advantage  of  their  devotion  to  surprise  them  while  engaged  in 
celebrating  Easter  Sunday,  entiiisting  the  attack  to  Saul,  a  bar- 
barian and  pagan,  but  a  veteran  leader.  The  invaders  were  put 
to  flight,  their  camp  stormed,  and  Alaric's  ^vife,  who  had  impa- 
tiently claimed  his  promise  of  Homan  jewels  and  patrician  hand- 
maids, was  taken  prisoner.  PoUentia  is  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  plains  where  Marius  so  terribly  defeated  the  Cimbri. 

A  sterner  and  a  mightier  presence  succeeds  that  of  Alario — 
Attila,  sumamed  the  Scourge  oi  God.  A  Gothic  historian  describes 
him  as  having  a  large  head,  a  swarthy  complexion,  small,  deep- 
seated  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad 
shoulders,  and  a  short  square  body,  of  nervous  strength,  though  of 
disproportioned  form.  Yet,  with  all  this  ugliness,  he  possessed 
much  majesty  of  demeanour,  and  an  air  which  expressed  the  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  Along  witli 
the  terrible  king  of  the  Huns  comes  a  nobler  and  more  graceful 
shade — ^that  of  his  antagonist  and  conqueror  (Etius,  thus  depicted 
by  a  contemporary  historian.  "The  graceful  figure  of  U^tias 
was  not  above  the  middle  stature;  but  his  mamy  limbs  were 
admirably  formed  for  strength,  beauty,  and  agility,  and  he  excelled 
in  the  martial  exercises  of  managing  a  horse,  drawing  the  bow, 
and  darting  the  javelin.  He  could  patiently  endure  the  want  of 
food  and  deep,  and  his  mind  and  body  were  alike  capable  of  the 
most  laborious  eflbrts.  He  possessed  the  genuine  courage  that 
can  despise  not  only  dan^rs  but  injuries ;  and  it  was  impossible 
either  to  corrupt,  or  deceive,  or  intimidate  the  firm  integrity  of 
his  soul."  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  Attila  invaded 
Italy,  sending,  by  his  ministers,  to  the  weak  grandson  of  Theo- 
dosius  at  Ravenna,  the  haughfy  mandate,  "  Attila,  my  lord  and 
thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his  immediate 
reception."  Attila's  ravages  wasted  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy. 
He  stormed  and  sacked  some  of  its  principal  towns,  and  received 
the  submission  and  the  gold  of  others.  It  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  he  took  possession  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Milan,  he  was 
surprised  and  ofiended  at  the  signt  of  a  picture  which  repre- 
sented the  Caesars  seated  on  their  thrones,  and  the  princes  of 
Scythia  prostrate  at  their  feet.  Upon  which,  he  commanded  a 
painter  to  reverse  the  figures  and  the  attitudes ;  and  the  emperors 
were  delineated,  on  the  same  canvas,  approaching  in  a  suppliant 
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posture  to  empty  their  bags  of  tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of 
the  Sc3rthian  monarch. 

Two  warlike  figures  next  approach  from  the  long- vanished  past 
— Odoacer,  chief  of  the  Heruli,  and  commander  of  the  Roman 
mercenaries,  and  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  known  in  German 
poetry  and  legend  as  Dietrich  von  Bern,  or  Dietrich  of  Verona. 
Odoacer  dethroned  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy  a.d.  476.  In  489, 
however,  he  was  himself  defeated  by  Theodoric,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona,  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  rapid  Adige;  and,  in 
493,  the  conqueror — Shaving  previously  procured  the  assassination 
of  Odoacer  at  a  solemn  banquet — ^was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy, 
over  which  he  reigned  for  thirty-three  years,  and  left  behind  him 
the  memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice  and  humanity, 
deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  both  Goths  and  Italians. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  Milan,  which  had  revolted 
against  Vitigcs,  the  Gothic  monarch,  sustained  a  terrible  siege 
from  the  Goths  and  Burgundians,  and,  when  at  last  compelled  to 
surrender,  the  Roman  garrison  were  suffered  to  march  out 
unharmed,  but  300,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  by  Procopius 
to  have  been  put  to  the  sword,  while  the  houses  and  walls  were 
leveled  to  the  ground.  The  august  presence  of  Belisarius  now 
appears  on  the  scene,  who,  for  a  time,  vindicated  the  majesty  of 
the  Greek  empire  and  defeated  the  ablest  generals  of  the  Goths. 
Narses,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  favourite  of  Justinian,  and 
a  leader  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  empire.  But  we  come  to 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Longobardi,  whose  king,  Alboin, 
looked  down  with  longing  eyes  from  the  Alpine  heights  upon  the 
fruitftd  plains  to  which  his  victory  communicated  the  perpetual 
appellation  of  Lombardy.  In  608  Alboin  was  crowned  Kmg  of 
Italy,  and  established  his  capital  at  Pavia.  Twenty-one  Lombard 
kings  succeeded  Alboin,  durmg  whose  reign  Lombardy  was  oRen 
devastated  by  the  arms  of  the  Franks,  until,  at  length,  in  744, 
Charlemagne  took  Pavia,  and  placed  the  ancient  iron  crown  of 
Lombardy  upon  his  head  with  nis  own  hands. 

We  now  come  to  the  mediaDval  history  of  Lombardy,  in  which 
the  German  emperors,  the  Popes,  and  the  cities  of  the  Lombard 
League  are  the  most  prominent  actors.  The  Dukes  of  Lombardy, 
conquered  by  Charlemagne,  in  process  of  time  became  almc^ 
independent,  and  Lombardy  was  not  re-incorporated  with  the 
empire  until  the  days  of  Otho  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  about 
which  time  the  great  cities,  growing  in  wealth  and  power,  received 
municipal  privileges  and  immunities  which  rendered  them  more 
independent  of  the  feudal  nobles.  From  Otho  and  the  princes  of 
his  mmilyi  but  much  more  frx>m  their  successors  of  the  houses  of 
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Fronconia  and  Swabia,  date  those  long  and  enyenomed  struggles 
between  papal  arrogance  and  imperial  ambition,  which  s^ook 
society  in  Germany  and  Italy  to  its  very  foundation.  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  the  watchwords  of  centuries  of  strife,  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Emperor  Lothaire, 
of  the  house  of  Saxony,  tried  to  secure  the  succession  to  the 
empire  for  his  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  descended  from  Welf,  fourth  son  of  Ar^o,  Manjuis  of 
Este,  by  Cunegonde,  heiress  of  the  Welfs  of  Altorf  m  Swabia,  In 
this  prmect  he  failed ;  and,  upon  his  death,  Conrad  von  Hohenstaufen 
whoso  fine  took  the  name  of  Waiblingen,  from  the  town  of  Waib- 
lingen,  in  Franconia,  was  elected  emperor.  Conrad,  jealous  of 
the  lai^e  possessions  of  Henry,  insisted  that  two  duchies  could  not 
legally  be  held  by  one  person  ;  and,  upon  Henry's  resistance,  the 
Diet  pronounced  both  to  be  forfeited.  From  which  it  arose,  that, 
when  these  names  were  transmitted  into  Italy,  Welf  or  Guelph 
came  to  signify  a  partisan  of  the  Pope  and  other  opponents  of  tne 
emperor,  and  Waiblingen,  Italianized  into  Ghibeline,  a  supporter 
of  tne  imperial  authority. 

No  epoch  in  her  history  is  more  glorious  to  Lombardy  than  her 
gallant  resistance,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  power  of  the 
German  Emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Frederick  was  stately 
and  handsome  in  person,  and  gifted  with  eminent  political  talents, 
as  well  as  with  chivalrous  valour ;  he  was  also  ambitious  of  con- 
quest, and  turned  his  arms  against  the  rich  and  free  cities  of 
Lombardv.  He  entered  Italy  in  1154  by  the  valley  of  the  Trent. 
In  the  following  year  he  besieged  and  took  Tortona,  which  offered 
a  stubborn  resistance  to  his  arms,  and  afterwards,  in  the  church  at 
Pavia,  placed  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  on  his  head.  On  this 
occasion  Frederick  did  not  dare  to  attack  the  larger  and  stronger 
cities,  but  marked  his  track  through  the  Milanese  by  havoc  and 
devastation.  In  1168  he  again  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
powerftil  army.  The  little  town  of  Crema  held  out  against  his 
whole  forces  for  six  months ;  it  was  then  taken  and  abandoned  to 
pillage  and  flames.  Milan  was  put  imder  the  law  of  the  empire; 
and,  after  a  contest  of  three  years,  the  Milanese  were  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Milan  was  afterwards  razed  to  the  gi'ound 
and  the  inhabitants  dispersed  among  the  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  following  year — 1163 — is  famous  for  the  formation  of 
the  Lombard  League  of  Vicenza,  Verona,  Padua,  and  Trevizo,  to 
n^ffain  their  down- trodden  liberties.  In  1167  the  League  was 
emaracd  by  the  accession  of  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua, 
and  Ferrara.  The  confederates  took  a  solemn  oath  to  unite  for 
the  recovery  of  their  liberties  for  twenty  years,  and  to  aid  each 
other  in  repairing  in  common  the  losses  experienced  in  this  sacred 
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cause  by  any  member  of  the  League.  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  forgot 
their  animosities  in  the  sense  of  common  danger  and  duty,  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  confederates  was  the  rebuilding  of  Milan, 
which  had  suflFered  in  the  struggle  so  terribly  for  freedom.  The 
following  year  was  spent  in  a  succession  of  combats  between  the 
forces  of  tne  League  and  those  of  Frederick,  who  recrossed  the 
Alps  into  Germany  to  raise  a  new  army  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
gallant  Lombards.  In  October  1174,  he  again  descended  into 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and  besieged  the  new  city 
of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  built  by  the  League  at  the  con- 
ference of  the  rivers  Tanaro  and  Romida,  in  honour  of  the  Pope 
and  to  commemorate  their  union.  Its  walls  were  only  of  mud  and 
straw,  but  they  were  manned  by  noble  hearts  who,  for  four  months, 
withstood  every  effort  of  the  German  host,  until  relieved  by  an 
army  of  the  League,  which  compelled  Frederick  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retreat  to  Pavia,  to  recruit  ms  wearied  and  dispirited  followers. 
Negotiations  now  followed  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombard 
League,  but  without  a  successful  result ;  and,  in  1176,  the  Milanese 
and  imperial  armies  met  on  the  field  of  Legnauo,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Milan.  An  impetuous  charge  of  the  German  chivalry 
broke  that  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  imperialists  were  nearly 
capturing  the  carodcio  or  sacred  car.  It  was  saved,  however,  by 
the  devotion  of  "  the  Company  of  Death,"  a  chosen  band  of  900 
young  warriors  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  its  defence.  They 
knelt  down  on  the  battle  field,  invoked  God  and  St.  Ambrose, 
renewed  their  vow  to  perish  for  their  coimtry,  then  rising,  charged 
with  such  imj)etuosity  that  the  Germans  were  driven  back.  ^  Their 
example  reanimated  the  whole  army,  who  pressed  forward  with 
irresistible  vigour ;  the  Emperor's  horse  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  his  banner  was  captured  by  the  Legion  of  Death,  his  army 
entirely  defeated,  and  he  himself,  separated  from  his  companions 
in  arms,  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  only  reached 
Pavia  after  several  days,  when  the  beautiful  Empress  Beatrice 
was  already  mourning  his  death.  This  decisive  defeat  induced 
the  Emperor  to  think  seriously  of  peace.  A  truce  was  first  agreed 
upon  for  six  years,  and  thereafter  the  Peace  of  Constance  was 
signed  on  the  26th  June,  1183.  The  cities  engaged  to  acknow- 
ledge and  maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  Emperor,  while  he,  on 
his  part,  renounced  all  regal  privileges  whicn  he  had  hitherto 
claimed  in  the  interior  of  towns,  aclmowledged  the  right  of  the 
confederate  cities  to  levy  armies,  to  inclose  themselves  within 
fortifications,  and  to  exercise  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
He  also  authorized  them  to  strengthen  their  confederation  for  the 
defence  of  their  lust  rights ;  and  thus  terminated,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  legal  liberty,  the  first  and  most  noble  struggle  which 
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the  nations  of  modem  Europe  have  ever  maintained  f^ainst 
despotism.  "  The  contest  of  the  Lombard  League,"  says  a  £stin- 
guished  Italian  writer,*  "  was  among  those  few  in  which  right 
and  wrong  were  not,  as  usual,  indiscriminately  blended.  The  battle 
of  Legnano  was  one  of  those  combats  which  all  humanity  applaud 
— ^for  which,  as  for  Morat  and  Morgarten,  we  are  prompted  to 
thank  and  praise  Providence  that  men  were  taught  to  unravel  the 
iron  firom  tne  bowels  of  the  earth  to  plunge  it  into  each  other's 
bosoms— one  of  those  few  fields  in  which  human  blood  fell  sacred 
and  holy,  like  Christ's  own  blessed  blood,  which  was  also  shed  for 
the  universal  emancipation  of  mankind." 

For  a  long  time  after  the  victory  of  Legnano,  the  liberties 
granted  to  the  cities  were  not  infringed  by  the  German  Emperors. 
In  1226,  the  Lombard  League  was  renewed,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Pope  against  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  united  in  his 
person  the  crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Lombardy  and  the  Empire. 
In  1237,  he  encountered  the  army  of  the  Milanese  at  Contenuova, 
near  Crema,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat,  in  which  they 
lost  10,000  men  and  the  Caroccio.  This  century  was  polluted  by  the 
infamous  tyranny  of  Eccelino  di  Bomano  at  Verona,  Vicenza, 
Padua,  Feltrc,  and  Belluno.     He  originally  derived  his  authority 
from  the  people,  but  soon  succeeded  in  converting  it  into  a  fii£:htful 
and  irresponsible  tyranny.     He  fixed  his  suspicions  upon  all  who 
in  any  way  attracted  the  admiration  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and, 
without  waiting  for  any  expression  of  discontent  or  symptom  of 
resistance,  arrested  and  threw  them  into  prison,  where,  by  the 
application  of  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  he  endeavoured  to. 
extract  confessions  of  crimes  which  might  justify  his  suspicions. 
The  names  which  escaped  the  lips  of  his  victims  in  their  agony 
were  carefully  registered  to  supply  fresh  food  for  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant.     In  the  town  of  Padua  alone  there  were  eight  prisons 
always  fuU,  notwithstanding  the  ceaseless  toil  of  the  executioner 
to  empty  them.    Two  of  these  prisons  contained  300  prisoners 
each.    At  length,  Pope  Alexanaer  IV.  caused  a  crusade  to  be 
preached  c^ainst  this  monster,  and  Padua  was  captured  by  the 
crusaders  in  June,   1256.     As  soon  as  Eccelin  neard  of  this 
disaster,  he  disarmed  the  11,000  Paduans  who  belonged  to  his 
army,  and  confined  them  in  his  prisons,  where  all  but  200  met 
a  violent  or  lingering  death.     Eccelin  was  the  first  general  of  his 
day,  and  his  uncqualed  military  talents  enabled  him  to  protract 
the  war  for  some  time,  and  even  to  defeat  the  army  of  me  cru- 
saders ;  but,  at  length,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  associates,  and 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Soncino.     When  a  captive,  he 
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refused  to  speak,  rejected  all  aid  from  medicine,  tore  the  bandages 
from  his  wounds,  and  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his  captivity. 
His  brother  and  all  his  family  were  massacred  in  the  following 
year.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  for 
freedom.  In  the  course  of  the  next  century,  they  all  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  the  warlike  nobles,  many  of  whom,  such  as  the 
Visconti  at  Milan,  and  the  Delia  Scala  at  Padua,  were  famous 
both  for  abiUties,  for  grandeur,  and  for  unscrupulous  cruelty.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Visconti  were  lords  of 
sixteen  cities  in  Lombardy.  and  their  power  endangered  the  Uber- 
ties  of  Florence  and  Pisa. 

On  the  13th  August,  1447,  died  the  last  Visconto,  Duke  of 
Milan;  and,  after  a  short  re-establishment  of  a  republic,  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  General  Francesco  Sforza,  who  wa*s 
proclaimed  Duke  of  Milan.  Soon  after  this  period,  the  French 
appear  as  prominent  actors  on  the  Italian  stage.  Charles  VIII. 
i^erited  rights  descending  from  the  house  of  Angou  on  the 
kingdom  of  xf  aples,  and  determined  to  assert  them  by  the  force 
of  arms.  Accordingly,  he  entered  Italy,  in  1494,  at  the  head  of 
3000  men-at-arms,  20,000  French  infantry,  8000  Swiss,  and  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery.  He  conquered  Naples  ;  but,  on  his 
return,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Venetians  and  Milanese,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  The  battle  took  place  at 
Fomovo,  when  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  men-at-arms,  and 
the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Swiss  infantry,  turned  the  scale  against 
the  Lombards,  who  lost  3500  men  on  the  field.  Charles,  how- 
ever, continued  his  retreat,  and  re-passed  the  Alps  in  October, 
1496,  after  having  ravajged  all  Italy  with  the  violence  and  rapi- 
dity of  a  hurricane.  To  Charles  VIII.  succeeded  Louis  XIl., 
who  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Milan  in  right  of  his  grandmother 
Valentia  Visconti,  and  supported  his  pretensions  by  a  powerful 
French  army,  which  passed  the  Alps  in  1499.  Tliey  took  by 
assault  two  petty  fortresses  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanaro,  Arazzo, 
and  Annone,  andput  all  the  garrison  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  tf pon  which,  the  army  of  Ludovico  Sforza  dis- 
persed, he  himself  sought  shelter  in  Germany  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  Louis,  entering  Milan,  was  saluted  by  the 
trembUng  inhabitants  Avith  the  title  of  Diie.  The  rest  of  Lom- 
bardy submitted  without  resistance,  and  Genoa  also  surrendered 
to  the  French,  who  remained  masters  of  the  country  until  1512, 
when  they  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests  by  the  Swiss, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Venetians,  who  had  united  against 
{hem. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Italy  was 
oppressed  and  overwhelmed  with  calamities,  by  successive  swarms 
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of  French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans.  Most  of  the  great  cities 
were  pillaged!^  and  ruined,  and  the  independence  of  the  nation 
extinguished.  The  most  prominent  figures  of  this  period,  are  that 
selfish  voluptuary,  hut  gallant  and  stalwart  man-at-arms,  Francis 
I.  of  France,  and  his  astute  and  successful  rival  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y .  Other  actors  of  no  mean  importance  crowd  the  scene, 
the  Constable  Bourbon,  Lautree,  Pescara,  and  Bayard  the  model 
knight,  sans  peur  et  satis  reproche.  In  September,  1613,  Francis 
entered  Lombardy  at  the  head  of  15,000  cavalry,  40,000  infemtry, 
and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery.  It  was  the  finest  army  that 
France  had  yet  sent  to  the  field.  At  Yillafranca,  Francis  sur- 
prised and  captured  Prospero  Colonna,  commander  of  the  Poj>e's 
cavalry.  At  Marignan,  ne  attempted  to  treat  with  the  Swiss, 
who  had  a  strong  army  in  readiness  to  oppose  him  ;  but  they,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Cardinal  of  lion,  rejected  his  overtures, 
and  attadced  him  in  his  camp  on  the  I3th  of  September,  1515, 
two  hours  before  sunset.  The  battle  that  issued  was  one  of  tho 
most  terrible  ever  fought,  even  on  the  blood-stained  plains  of 
Lombardy.  It  lasted  till  sunset,  and  was  protracted  four  hours 
by  moonlight,  and  only  closed  when  utter  darkness  prevented  the 
combatants  from  distinguishing  each  other.  During  the  night, 
the  king's  trumpets  continually  sounded,  and  tho  famous  horns  of 
Nevi  and  Wenterwalden  called  the  Swiss  together.  At  daybreak 
on  the  14th,  the  combat  was  renewed.  The  king  fought  like  a 
common  soldier,  and  exposed  himself  wherever  dsmger  was 
greatest.  Twenty  times  tne  French  cavalry  charged  the  serried 
ranks  and  bristling  pikes  of  the  Swiss,  and  were  as  often  driven 
back.  The  Constable  Bourbon,  Bayard,  and  La  Trenouille,  did 
aU  that  valour  and  skill  could  do,  but  still  their  indomitable  foes 
pressed  on.  They  directed  their  attack  specially  against  the 
artillery ;  and  a  Swiss  youth,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  pene- 
trated through  the  French  and  German  regiments,  and  was  m  the 
act  of  spiking  one  of  the  largest  cannons,  when  he  was  killed  by 
a  pike-tnrust.  At  length,  after  leaving  15,000  of  their  number 
on  the  field,  the  Swiss  b^an  to  retire,  but  with  imbroken  ranks, 
and  still  presenting  a  formidable  front  to  their  foes,  who,  weakened 
by  their  losses  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  did  not  attempt  to 
pursue  them.  The  Marshal  Trivukio,  who  had  fought  in  eighteen 
pitched  battles,  called  it  a  battle  of  giants,  and  declared  that  all 
the  combats  he  had  seen  before  were  child's  play  when  compared 
with  it  The  results  of  the  factory  of  Mangnan  were  that  tho 
Swiss  army  dispersed,  and  that  Francis  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  Milanese.  But  Lombardy,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
triumph,  was  soon  also  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  defeat.  Charles  Y . 
and  the  Pope  entered  into  alliance  against  him ;  and,  in  1522,  the 
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Frbncli  were  expelled  from  Lombardy.  Two  years  afterwards, 
Francis  coUectea  a  second  army,  and  sent  it  into  the  Milanese, 
under  his  favourite  the  Admiral  Bonmyet.  There  he  was 
encountered  by  Prospero  Colonna,  by  whom  he  was  out- 
generaled, and  ultimately  forced  to  retreat  into  France.  It  was 
while  protecting  the  rear-guard  of  Bonnivet's  army  that  Bayard 
fell.  He  was  shot  through  the  body ;  and,  feeling  the  woimd  to 
be  mortal,  bade  his  followers  lift  him  from  his  horse,  and  place 
him  with  his  back  against  a  tree  and  his  face  to  the  enemy,  in 
which  position  he  was  found  by  the  renegade  Constable  Bourbon, 
and  the  Imperial  General  the  Marquis  Pescara.  The  latter  had 
a  tent  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  dying  knight  lay,  sent 
for  surgeons,  and  remained  by  his  side  until  he  breathed  his 
last,  about  four  hours  after  he  had  received  the  fatal  wound.  He 
then  had  his  body  embalmed,  and  sent  it  in  charge  of  a  largo 
escoii;  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors. 

Francis  was  still  determined,  in  spite  of  this  reverse,  to  assert 
his  claim  to  the  Milanese,  and  again  assembled  a  large  army,  with 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  Milan,  and  thus  laid  siege  to 
Pavia,  which  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  defended  by  Da  Lejva, 
a  veteran  general.  TVmle  Francis  was  occupied  wiUi  the  siege, 
the  Imperialists  received  a  reinforcement  of  12,000  well-disciplined 
lanz-knechts,  commanded  by  Bourbon  and  George  Freundsberg  ;* 
and,  soon  afterwards,  6000  Swiss  left  the  French  army  in  a  body, 
and  returned  to  their  own  country.  These  circumstances  deter- 
mined Bourbon  and  Pescara  to  attack  the  French  king,  particu- 
larly as  they  wei'o  in  want  of  money  to  pay  their  troops ;  and 
they  accordingly  assailed  him  on  the  night  of  ihe  23rd  of 
February,  1525.  A  desperate  battle  took  place,  which  would 
have  terminated  in  favour  of  the  French  but  tor  the  rashness  and 
folly  of  Francis,  who  marched  the  division  that  he  commanded  so 
as  to  mask  the  fire  of  his  own  artillery  which  was  decimating  the 
i*anks  of  the  Imperialists,  and  had  thrown  them  into  great  con- 
fusion. This  mistake,  however,  enabled  them  to  rally.  Pescara's 
veteran  Spanish  infantry  and  Basque  cross-bowmen  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day ;  the  splendid  French  cavalry  were  shot  down 
or  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Swiss,  deceived  by  a  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  dastardly  Duke  d'Alen9on,  who  commanded  the  left 

*  This  famous  military  adventurer,  who  enjoyed  a  great  repatation  in  his  day, 
was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  brutal  manners,  but  an  able  soldier,  and  accom- 
plished in  all  the  arts  of  war  as  then  practised.  He  entertained  an  intense 
hatred  towardii  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  always  ready  to  engage  in  any  iirqjcct 
hostile  to  it,  and  used  to  carry  a  silken  cord  in  his  pocket  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
affirmed,  of  strangling  the  Pope  in  a  manner  consiftent  with  his  dignity,  if  eve^ 
an  opportunity  should  present  itself, 
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wing,  fled  from  the  field.  In  spite  of  the  desertion,  Fmncis  and 
the  ring  of  knights  and  nohles  who  environed  him — ^like  James 
IV.,  and  the  chivalrj'  of  Scotland  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden — 
long  maintained  a  desperate  resistance  against  overwhelming  odds. 
The  king — conspicuous  by  his  large  stature,  his  surcoat  of  cloth  of 
silver,  and  the  flowing  plume  on  ms  casque — ^is  said  to  have  killed 
six  of  his  assailants  with  his  own  hand.  'His  horse  was  shot 
under  him;  he  was  wounded  in  three  places;  yet  he  refused  to 
surrender,  till  Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  came  up  to  receive 
his  sword.  In  this  famous  battle  fell  the  very  flower  of  French 
chivalry,  the  king  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  leaders  and 
nobles  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the  German  black  bands,  com- 
manded by  that  gaUant  exile,  the  white  rose  De  la  Pole,  were 
entirely  destroyed.  Such  were  the  melancholy  results  of  the  ill- 
advised  battle  of  Pavia. 

In  the  following  year,  Milan  was  subjected  to  the  most  terrible 
exactions  and  cruelties  by  Antonio  da  Leyva  and  his  soldiers,  who 
Uved  at  free  quarters  among  the  inhabitants ;  and,  during  the 
next  three  years,  two  French  armies,  imder  Lautree  and  the  Count 
de  St.  Pol,  entered  Lombardy,  as  well  as  a  German  army,  under 
Henry  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  finding  nothing  left  to  pillage, 
put  to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  yillages  through  which 
he  passed.  This  dreadfiil  war  was  at  length  closed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Cambray,  called  Le  TraUi  des  DameSt  from  having  been  arranged 
by  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  aunt  of  ihe  Emperor,  and  Louisa  of 
&tvoy,  the  mother  of  the  king  of  France.     By  this  treaty,  France 

Lve  up  Italy ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1530,  Charles  received  at 
iologna  the  crowns  of  Lombardy  and  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  three  centuries  which  have  since  rolled  past,  Italy 
has  been  the  prey  of  foreign  oppressors.  All  her  republics  suc- 
cessively fell;  and  though,  since  that  period,  the  I^ans  have 
repeatedly  triumphed  over  their  own  tyrants,  their  efforts  have 
always  been  frustrated  by  foreign  force,  and  the  vicissitudes  and 
misfortones  of  the  Lombards  have  become  only  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  other  nations.  The  mightiest  historical  figure  of  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  is 
midoabtedly  the  first  Napoleon,  many  of  whose  greatest  victories 
were  gained  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In  1796,  he  was  nlaced 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in  Italy.  At  Monte-Notte, 
Millesimo,  and  Mondovi,  he  defeated  the  Piedmontesc  under  their 
king,. Victor  Amadous;  and  afterwards  the  Austrians  at  Lodi, 
Castiglione,  and  Aveola,  when  the  whole  of  the  Milanese  fell  into 
his  hands  as  the  result  of  these  victories,  and  was  formed  into  the 
Transpadane  republic.  Venice  was  subsequentiy  swindled  out  of 
her  freedom,  which  she  had  maintained  for  more  than  a  thousand 
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years ;  and,  at  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Fomiio,  made  over  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  her  rormer  ally,  who,  like  a  true  Austrian, 
allowed  no  conscientious  scruples  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  own 
aggrandizement.  The  French  retained  the  Milanese.  In  1800 
the  French  again  invaded  Lombardy,  gained  the  battle  of  Monte- 
bello,  and,  on  the  plain  of  Marengo,  between  Tortona  and  Alessan- 
dria, a  desperate  and  memorable  conflict  was  fought  between 
them  and  the  Austrians  imder  General  Melas.  Six  thousand 
Austrians  fell  on  the  field,  and  seven  thousand,  with  seven  generals, 
were  taien  prisoners.  The  French  were  again  masters  m  Italy. 
In  1802  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics  received  a  new  code 
from  the  First  Consul ;  and,  in  1805,  at  the  Treaty  of  Presbur^, 
the  Austrians  were  complied  to  restore  Venice  and  all  her  tem- 
tory  to  the  so-called  kmgdom  of  Italy.  M.  Sismondi  considers 
that  the  great  Napoleon  was  a  mighty  benefactor  to  the  Lom- 
bards and  other  Italians;  and,  certainly,  when  we  contrast  the 
freedom  they  enjoyed  for  many  years  under  his  protection,  with 
the  brutalizing  despotism  of  Austria,  we  must  admit  that  he  has 
strong  grounds  for  his  opinion. 

"  When  Napoleon  Buonaparte,"  he  says,  "  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  on  the  23rd  February,  1796,  he 
began  to  effect  a  regeneration  which  gave  to  the  Italian  nation  more 
liberty  than  it  had  lost.  It  is  the  participation  of  numbers  in  the 
Government,  and  not  the  name  of  republic  as  opposed  to  monarchy, 
that  constitutes  liberty ;  it  is,  above  all,  the  reign  of  the  laws ; 
publicity  in  the  administration,  as  well  as  the  tribunals  ;  equality ; 
the  removal  of  all  shackles  on  thought^  on  education,  and  on  religion. 
Five  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  were 
put  in  possession  of  a  constitution  which  secured  to  them  all  these 
advantages,  with  a  participation  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  vote  of 
taxes.*  They  had  recovered  the  glorious  name  of  Italians  ;  they  had 
a  national  army,  the  bravery  of  which  rendered  it  daily  more  illus- 
trious. Six  millions  and  a  half  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Kaples 
received  institutions,  less  advanced  it  is  true ;  but  even  there  the  law 
had  succeeded  arbitrary  power ;  public  and  oral  evidence  had  succeeded 
secret  information  and  the  torture ;  -|-  equality  tlie  feudal  system ; 
education,  instead  of  retrograding,  had  been  rendered  progressive,  and 
thought,  as  well  as  religious  conscience,  had  recovered  freedom-'* 

At  the  arbitrary  xmd  unjust  Congress  of  Vienna,  where  the 
interests  of  subjecte  were  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  and  prejudices 

""— '  III  I  II  I  .1,. 

*  Of  aU  these  advantages  have  the  Lombards  been  deprived  during  the  ibrty- 
flve  years  of  Aostrian  rule. 

t  Both  were  revived  by  the  Aastrians,  and  continue  in  force  down  to  the 
present  day.  (See  our  article,  "The  Austrians  and  Italy/'  in  the  Eclectic  for 
June.) 
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of  their  rulers,  the  Lombards  were  handed  over,  like  sheep  or 
cattle,  without  being  consulted  or  represented  in  the  Congress,  to 
the  very  Power  they  most  detested,  and  under  whose  hated  yoke 
they  have  since  groaned  for  nearly  half  a  century,  deprived  of 
pohtical  liberty,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  even  freedom 
of  thought.  In  1848,  they  rose  against  their  oppressors,  assisted 
by  the  fether  of  the  gallant  monarch  who  is  now  we,  rejoice  to 
see,  likely  to  be  king  of  that  Lombardy  for  whose  liberties  he  has 
once  and  again  fought  so  nobly.  But  we  would  rather  have  seen 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  redeem  to  the  letter  his  proud  boast  thas 
he  would  not  sheath  his  sword  till  Italy  was  free  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic.  There  will  be  no  peace  for  Europe  as  long  at 
there  is  an  Austrian  south  of  the  Alps. 

When  the  rising  commenced  in  Milan  in  March,  1848,  so  little 
were  the  Lombards  prepared  for  it,  that  there  were  scarcelv  two 
hundred  fowling-pieces  in  their  possession  in  the  whole  of  that 
great  city.  It  was  with  these,  and  with  clubs,  old  swords,  and 
knives,  that  they  drove  out  30,000  Austrians,  provided  with  a 
formidable  artillery,  and  masters  of  the  strong  points  of  the  city. 
Three  days  the  combat  lasted  in  the  streets;  and  then  the 
Austriansy  diminished  by  a  half,  fled  in  disorder  to  Verona  and 
Mantua,  perpetrating  unheard-of  atrocities  during  their  retreat 
from  Milan  and  the  other  cities.  Five  Lombards  were  discovered 
tied  to  trees  with  their  feet  burnt  ofif,  and,  adds  la  Coticardk,  in 
the  cartrid^-box  of  a  dead  Croat,  there  were  found  the  hands  of 
a  female  with  rich  rings  on  the  fingers,  and  the  severed  ears  with 
their  earrings.  In  many  houses  of  Milan,  all  the  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  from  the  grandfather  down  to  the  youngest 
infant.*  Soon  after  the  revolt  of  Milan,  Charles  Albert  passed 
the  Ticino  at  the  head  of  the  Piedmontese  army.  During  the 
progress  of  this  war,  the  Austrians  displayed  the  utmost  ferocity 
and  cruelty,  killing  the  wounded,  and  torturing;  the  prisoners-f 
The  King  of  Sardima  was  at  first  successftil,  defeating  the  Austrians 
at  Pastrengo,  afterwards  at  Qoito,  when  he  was  unsuccessftilly 
assailed  by  Kadetzky,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  In  this  action, 
both  Charles  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  now  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, were  slightly  wounded.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna,  having  demanded  the  mediation  of  England,  offered, 
through  Baron  Hummelauer,  to  recognize  the  inaependence  of 
Lombardy,  which  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  separate  Govern- 
ment, or  to  join  with  any  other  Italian  State,  on  condition  of 

*  See  C^ftrles  Cattaneo,  Vltuurrectkm  de  Milan,'  and  Parreiu,  Deux  Ant  d§ 
Bevimthn  em  Itaiie, 

t  M.  Charles  de  la  Yaveime,  an  actor  in  this  war,  and  the  author  of  Let  Autri- 
ehient  ei  VUalie,  pledges  his  honour  for  the  truth  of  these  aUegations. 
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being  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  national  debt  of  the  empire. 
The  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  were  to  be  allowed  to  unite 
with  Lombardy;  and  a  separate  administration  was  offered  to 
Venice,  which  was  to  have  a  distinct  army  under  the  Emperor's 
command.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  Lord  Palmerston,  accoroing  to 
Farini,*  declared  himself  unwilling  to  accept  the  mediation,  un- 
less Austria  would  include  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  the  Vene- 
tian provinces,  and  instructed  Lord  Ponsonby  to  use  his  efforts 
with  the  Imperial  Court,  then  resident  at  Inspruck,  for  that  pur- 
pose. Pubhc  opinion  at  Vienna  was  opposea  to  further  conces- 
sions, and  the  Government,  reassured  by  Radetzky,  not  only 
rejected  the  proposals  of  England,  but  also  determined  to  with- 
draw its  previous  offers.  In  Jxme,  the  discord  and  weakness  of 
the  Italians  became  more  apparent,  and  the  confidence  of  Austria 
began  to  increase.  The  Piedmontese  were  defeated  at  Gustoza, 
and  imder  the  walls  of  Milan ;  the  fickle  populace  of  that  city 
attempted  the  life  of  the  king  who  had  come  to  liberate  them, 
and  the  star  of  Austria  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  A  capitula- 
tion was  concluded ;  Charles  Albert  renounced  the  kingdom  of 
Alia  Italia^  and  retired  within  his  own  boundaries.  In  March, 
1849,  however,  hostilities  ag^  broke  out ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Austrians  took  the  initiative,  and  crossed  the  Ticino  into 
Piedmont.  The  Piedmontese  had  about  85,000  men,  and  the 
Austrians  90,000 ;  but  the  former  were  in  a  state  of  disunion  and 
demoralization,  and  there  was  Httie  sympathy  between  the  loyal 
soldiers  of  Charles  Albert  and  the  democratic  volunteers  of  Lom- 
bardy. At  Mortara,  La  Bicocca,  and  Novara,  the  Piedmontese 
were  entirely  discomfited.  On  the  23rd  of  March,  Charles 
Albert  abdicated,  and,  on  the  26th,  an  armistice  was  concluded 
between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

A  week  later  occurred  the  most  terrible  episode  in  the  war  of 
independence — ^the  storming  of  Brescia  by  the  troops  of  the 
butcner  Haynau,  with  which  we  shall  dose  our  long  catalogue  of 
the  woes  of  Lombardy.  Every  excess  of  cruelty,  every  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  was  inflicted  by  the  Austrians  upon  that  un- 
happy city.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  authority  in 
Lombardy,  Brescia  endured  eight  months  of  exactions,  confiBca- 
tions,  and  punishments  of  all  kinds.  At  the  end  of  tiiat  period — 
preferring  speedy  destruction  to  lingering  agony — she  rose  against 
ner  oppressor  and  drove  them  from  the  town.  Haynau,  the 
future  tyrant  of  Hungary,  then  commanded  in  tlie  province,  and 
hastened  to  supersede  General  Nugent  in  the  supenntendence  of 
the  fonnal  siege  operations  which  had  been  already  commenced. 

•  •'  SUto  Romano,"  Vol.  IL 
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The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  first  summons  he 
addressed  to  the  Municipality  of  Brescia.  It  is  dated  9  in  the 
morning,  31st  March,  1849: — "I  make  known  to  the  Munici- 
pality, that  I  am  here,  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  to  summon  the 
town  to  surrender  immediately  and  without  conditions. — If  thai 
is  not  done  by  midday^  and  if  all  the  barricades  are  not  entirely 
removed,  the  totm  mil  be  taken  by  assaulty  sacked,  and  delivered  up 
to  all  the  horrors  of  devastation.  All  the  issues  fipom  the  town 
will  be  occupied  by  my  soldiers,  and  a  longer  resistance  will  entail 
certain  destruction.  Brescians,  you  know  me ;  I  shall  keep  my 
woid." 

Brescia  defended  herself  with  the  heroism  of  despair.  Her 
30,000  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  and  eyen  children  and  srey- 
beards,  assisted  in  the  common  struggle  for  existence  and  for 
fireedom.  The  town  was  subjected  to  a  merciless  bombardment ; 
its  houses  were  shattered  and  crumbling  beneath  the  iron  hail 
that  poured  upon  them ;  its  streets  full  of  wounded  and  dead ; 
yet  for  ten  days  the  resistance  was  protracted  behind  the  barricades 
which  had  been  hastily  thrown  up,  and,  before  the  Austrians 
became  masters  of  the  city,  they  had  sustained  a  loss  of  2000 
men.  Haynau's  rage  was  terrible.  "  When  I  saw,"  he  says  in 
his  report,  "  that  a  great  number  of  our  men  had  already  fallen, 
and  tnat  neither  me  ceaseless  rain  of  bombs,  nor  the  general 
assault,  abated  the  fury  of  the  inhabitants,  who  obstinately  de- 
fended themselves,  I  had  recourse  to  the  last  resources  of  war ; 
ordering  that  no  prisoners  should  be  made,  that  all  should  be 
butchered,  and  that  the  houses  which  resisted  should  be  given  to 
the  flames  and  leveled  with  the  ground." 

When  such  were  the  sentiments  and  orders  of  the  general,  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  town  was 
sacked  in  the  fullest  and  most  terrible  sense  of  the  term.  The 
victorious  Austrians  broke  into  every  house,  gave  all  to  blood 
and  flame,  violated  and  murdered  the  women,  and  even  the 
children  in  the  schools.  One-fourth  of  the  population  was 
butchered  after  all  resistance  had  ceased.  The  horrors  of  the 
night  of  the  sack  were  further  aggravated  by  the  arrival  of  twenty 
fr^h  Austrian  battalions,  who,  taking  the  place  of  their  comrades 
already  satiated  with  plunder  and  gorged  with  blood,  performed 
the  second  act  in  the  sanguinary  drama  of  the  sack.  The  de- 
vastation was  complete,  and  Haynau  had  kept  his  word.  At 
daybreak  the  carnage  was  renewed,  and  the  spies  attached  to  the 
Imperial  army  made  themselves  conspicuous  m  hunting  out  and 
denouncing  the  bravest  and  most  energetic  of  the  Italian  patriots. 
These  were  immediately  seized,  conducted  to  the  castle  or  the 
barracksi  and  subjected  to  every  species  of  humiliation  and  tor- 
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ture^  until  death  closed  their  suflFerings,  when  their  bodies  were 
thrown  in  heaps  into  the  town  ditches,  or  outside  the  bastions  of 
the  castle,  and  left  to  rot,  until  fear  of  a  pestilence  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  gather  them  together  and  bum  them. 

A  market  was  opened  by  the  soldiery  outside  the  gate  of  Torre- 
lunga,  for  the  sale  of  their  immense  and  varied  booty.  Women 
and  young  girls  formed  a  part  of  their  plunder,  and,  when  they 
were  not  ransomed  by  their  relatives,  they  were  sold  to  glut  the 
lust  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  During  three  days  this  infamous 
c  went  on,  and  Austrian  officers  were  to  be  seen  counte- 
nancing the  proceedings,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acq^uiring  a  number  of  precious  articles  for  a  very 
inadequate  pnce. 

But  the  vengeance  of  Haynau  was  not  yet  satiated.  He  im- 
posed a  fine  of  £40,000  on  the  ruined  and  devastated  city,  and 
then  commenced  the  judicial  murders.  The  men  were  hanged,  or 
-HIS  there  was  a  scamty  of  gibbet»-shot  by  dozens  at  a  time ; 
the  women  were  whipped  to  death ;  and  a  little  hunch-backed 
tailor,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  was 
seized  by  some  Hungarian  soldiers,  taken  to  their  barracks, 
stripped  naked,  chained  hand  and  foot,  clad  in  a  dress  of  straw 
covered  with  pitch,  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  death,  his  tormentors 
standing  by  enjoying  his  agonies.  The  executions  continued  for 
six  months,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  Haynau  made  the 
town  pay  him  £480  for  the  expense  of  hanging  his  victims.  This 
item  IS  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  Municipality  of  Brescia 
for  1849. 

Such  was  the  tragedy  of  Brescia ;  such  the  horrors  perpetrated 
but  ten  years  ago  by  the  soldiers  of  a  nation  calling  itself 
civilized! 


VI. 

A  VISIT  TO  BURNS^S  BIRTHPLACE. 

XoT  many  years  ago,  after  long  acquaintance  with  the  works  by 
which  Bums  is  known  to  the  world,  chancing  to  be  within  convenient 
reach  of  his  native  region,  we  joined  others  in  paying  it  a  brief  and 
cursory  visit ;  although  the  taste  for  what  are  called  "pilgrimages  to 
the  shrines  of  genius"  had  never  so  far  prevailed  before.  Quickly  borne 
across  from  imder  the  grand  peaks  of  Arran,  we  stood  on  the  plain 
quay  of  a  rather  dull-looking  provincial  town,  bore  and  sea-bleached 
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ou  the  curve  of  its  flat  bay,  without  picturesqueness,  nothing  special  to 
ity  save  that  magnificent  island-horizon  just  left  behind,  and,  close  at 
hand,  the  faces,  the  accents,  the  gait,  and  manners  of  the  townsfolk  them- 
selvea  Scotch  these  were,  indeed,  lowland  broad-Scotch  to  the  full ;  but 
as  it  struck  one  at  first  contact,  allowing  now  for  some  unavoidable  in- 
fluence of  fancy,  they  were  quicker  and  livelier,  more  unrestrained  and 
free,  and  less  considerate  for  strangers*  looks,  than  ia  elsewhere  found 
northward  of  Tweed.  They  did  not  so  much  as  turn  their  heads,  nor  leave 
off  their  business,  nor  peer  out  from  doors  and  gape  at  you,  to  speculate 
why  you  came.  A  Cockney  traveling-costume,  with  tartan  and  heather, 
a  foreign  moustache  and  frogged  coat,  a  transatlantic  hat  and  note-book, 
had  doubtless  ceased  to  strike  them.  Was  there  not,  in  fact,  as  one 
marked  the  groups  and  general  life  in  the  streets,  something  diflerent 
in  these  Ayr  burghers  or  Ayrshire  country  folks  at  market^  from  what 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  type  of  Scotch  character  1 — some- 
thing  of  a  more  outspoken,  impulsive,  spontaneous  disposition — ^more 
**  pronounced,''  as  a  foreigner  would  say — ^with  a  tendency  to  loquacity, 
re])artee,  and  gossip  ?  The  speech  sounded  less  like  a  dialect  than 
elsewhere,  in  its  quick  turns  and  idiomatic  fluency ;  there  was  merri- 
ment in  the  children's  ways,  jest  between  the  young  people,  sharp  wit 
and  epigrammatic  proverbialism  afloat  through  elder  groups  ;  bolder, 
darker  eyes  lit  out  upon  you,  and  the  fiaces  of  lasses  hooded  under 
their  plaids  were  oftener  comely,  still  oftener  arch,  and  their  shapes 
more  graceful,  than  you  could  think  usual  in  Scotland.  Vaguely  one 
recollected  the  old  saying  of  George  Buchanan,  which  continental 
Europe  seems  once  to  have  quite  understood,  though  the  Irish  must 
latterly  have  been  supposed  its  true  claimants,  about  that  "perfermdum 
ingenium  Scotorum/*  the  over-fervid  disposition  of  the  Scottish,  per- 
haps often  regretted  by  the  old  national  historian,  amidst  their  troublous 
annals,  close  beside  Mary  and  John  Knox.  Confused  associations 
came  to  mind,  of  those  stubborn,  old-fashioned,  westland  men,  the 
Covenanters,  the  hiding  and  hunted  *' witnesses  for  the  truth,"  the 
original  Whigs  and  Roundheads,  with  broad  homespun  bonnets  of 
light  blue,  thinking  and  reading  peasant  farmers,  or  busy-minded  weavers, 
for  whose  refuge  Ayrshire  had  chiefly  been  known ;  and  of  its  former 
savage  lords,  the  Kennedies,  Cunninghams,  and  Montgomeries,  of  whose 
remote  raids  and  sea-side  dungeons  the  kingdom  had  taken  little 
note.  Remembering  the  well-known  canny  Caledonian — the  formal, 
long-headed,  self-repressive,  time-biding,  pawky  Aberdonian,  with  his 
harsh  patois — ^the  shaggy-browed,  sagacious,  cautious,  polemical,  though 
taciturn  Borderer — or  the  man  of  the  Lothians,  with  his  precise  speech 
and  shrewd-glancing  eye — ^the  deferential  Highlander,  with  inquisi- 
tiveneee  and  jealousy  under  his  sidelong  look, — ^you  could  not  but  feel 
your  t]rpe  of  the  north  countryman  almost  reversed  in  passing  through 
Ayr.  And  the  town  itself,  what  of  it  ]  Poor,  dull,  dreary,  gossip- 
ing taverns,  indeed,  to  look  into  them  as  you  go  by — bald,  grey-fronted 
market-square,  with  weather-stains  of  many  years  upon  it,  and  conspi- 
cuous town  pump,  where  scandals  must  still  congregate  with  the  water- 
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pitchers  taking  their  turn — monotonous  minor  street^  lined  with 
small-ware  shops,  letting  in  a  view  of  one  idle  church — third-rate  sub- 
urban outskirt  of  genteel,  half-faded  villas,  savouring  of  decayed 
fashion,  half-pay,  and  petty  dowagers,  near  the  sandy  turf  of  a  county 
racecourse,  wearisome  before  the  outspread  space  of  the  sea — ^how  much 
more  tedious  must  they  all  have  been  ere  the  peasant-prodigy  arose 
hard  by,  to  strike  through  them  something  like  life  and  spirit  ? 

But  the  country  beyond  we  came  to  see,  and  to  it  we  hied. 
A  truly  rustic,  rural  country,  gently  wavering  upwards,  woody  with 
intersecting  hedge-lines  of  irregular  fields,  for  the  most  part  small ; 
where  the  many  farmsteads  often  seem  half-cottage,  the  still  more 
frequent  cottages  have  a  cheerful  aspect,  set  along  here  and  there  by 
some  road-side  without  fear  to  be  seen,  their  fronts  to  it,  their  little 
door-plots  blossomed,  their  patches  of  back-garden  showing  some 
fruit^  apple  boughs,  a  shed  or  a  hen-roost  close  by,  as  if  there  they 
were  peasant  cottagers  in  reality,  at  times  almost  yeomen.  It  reminds 
you  otherwise  of  J&igland,  such  as  parts  of  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Yorkshire  represent ;  not  a  rood  of  ground  unmarked  by  labour,  the 
scale  of  culture  subdivided  for  numerous  hands  that  had  their  interest 
in  the  soil ;  the  farms  everywhere  in  view,  few  villages,  mansion-houses 
to  be  seen  that  were  not  shut  oif  by  pleasant  parks,  nor  too  rare  or 
stately  for  the  agricultural  neighbourhood.  As  for  Scotland — so  our 
talk  ran  while  we  proceeded^— if  one  knows  the  Lothian  country  of 
Allan  Ramsay  and  his  pastorals,  he  can  say  how  fantastically  Delia 
Cruscan  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd "  now  appears  there ;  amidst  the 
high-farming  land  of  great  leases,  of  guano,  oil-cake,  lilc-ditiiuing,  and 
steam-chimneyed  barn-yards,  with  wide  treeless  s^mces  of  quadrangular 
stone-fenced  field,  and  mean  rows  of  labourers*  cabins  drearily  set 
apart.  "No  long  stony  hamlet  bordering  a  well-kept,  toll-barred  high- 
way, where  the  pubHc-house  is  licensed  to  sell,  the  schoolmaster  to 
teach,  the  conspicuous  church  to  open  every  Sabbath,  near  tlie  half- 
sequestered  manse  among  the  glebe-trees.  Or  has  he  como  from  the 
border-side,  fSeuned  by  Scott  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  a  true  pastoral 
region ;  he  may  tell  of  the  thousand-acred  tenures,  often  held  by  those 
who  are  proprietors  themselves,  keeping  their  riding-horses,  following 
the  hounds,  having  other  farms  to  visit;  in  station  far  above  the 
ploughman  and  shepherd  in  those  dark-thatched  huts,  with  their  backs 
sunk  from  the  road,  their  little  eyelet-holes  of  windows  glazed  by  green 
knobs,  their  patches  of  cabbage-ground  secluded  before  them ;  who  are 
hinds,  who  each  also  keep  a  servant  called  a  "  bonilager,''  and  have  an 
overseer  to  ride  on  his  pony  for  their  guidance,  with  the  fitting  name 
of  a  "  grieve."  JTiere  slope  out,  from  among  furrowed  swells  of  lower 
ground,  those  broomy  braes,  wild  furzy  uplands,  and  pale,  peakless  hills 
of  pasture,  which  have  bred  minstrely — bred  it  from  the  very  time 
when  the  ruined  towers  were  perfect,  that  still  occupy  many  a  marshy 
vantage-point  there,  beside  their  quick  bare  streams.  There  was  even 
the  true  Covenanting  coimtry,  the  place  and  scene  of  martyrs.  Or  in 
the  Highlands,  among  the  mountains,  by  glen  and  loch — wo  knew  and 
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spoke  of  it  88  we  walked  together — what  a  desolation  till  you  come  to 
the  uncouth  burrow,  the  warren-like  clcLchaUy  confounded  with  the 
moor  till  its  peat-smoke  is  seen  ;  whose  race  is  fading  fast  before  the 
grouse,  red-deer,  and  sheep.  You  may  see  grand  sights  and  indulge  sub* 
lime  contemplations  there,  and  feel  that  that  was  the  source  of  all  the 
wild  plaintive  music  of  which  Scotland  boasts.  But  now  you  find  there, 
in  the  lower  cultivated  straths,  the  clowns  and  boors  of  the  most  Saxon 
English  shires  outvied  by  the  bothy  system,  which  cherishes  that 
worst  of  human  varieties,  the  brutalized,  vicious,  perverted  Scotchman, 
knowing  neither  kin  nor  country,  good  or  eviL  Elsewhere,  unless  we 
found  it  toward  the  banks  of  Doon,  the  old  fancied  character  of  Scotch 
peasantry  seemed  to  have  died  out ;  the  men  and  women  of  it,  amidst 
whatever  sort  of  scenery,  existed  no  longer.  Here  was  no  striking 
landscape,  certainly  ;  nothing  to  produce  the  oft-mentioned  local  iniiu« 
ence  of  nature  upon  man :  but  Ayrshire  might  have  been,  after  all, 
perhaps,  a  side-nook  where  the  pristine  character  had  taken  stronger 
root,  and  the  primitive  type  of  the  nation  drifted-in,  as  to  a  sheltered 
pool  from  the  main  stream,  till  the  peasant  bard  surprised  the  world 
with  its  disclosure.  Yonder,  at  all  events,  were  reapers  at  work,  who 
must  live  close  by  his  birthplace,  every  one  having  his  songs  by  hearty 
his  character  and  career  in  vivid  memory ;  and  all  over  the  harvest 
scene,  among  each  different  band,  in  the  mere  manner  of  their  toil, 
there  was  surely  something  of  a  more  Arcadian  lightness  than  else- 
where, a  busier  pleasure,  even  a  merriment  less  cloddish  and  more 
harmonized  to  intelligence.  That  striving  wing  of  the  band  which 
bent  nearest  towards  us — so  near  that  their  sicMes  sounded  with  the 
rustle  of  the  com,  did  they  not  jest  and  quip  at  each  other  less  boiste- 
rously than  might  have  been,  though  the  hedge  concealed  us,  and  they 
had  left  the  grey-headed  mastier  behind,  as  he  bound  the  sheaves  they 
dropped.  Those  two  who  strove  breathless  to  head  the  rest,  till  the 
hedge-twigs  flickered  in  their  faces  and  the  ridge  was  cleared — ^had  not 
their  mutual  exultation  something  in  it  more  refined  than  we  could 
&ncy,  for  they  were  lad  and  lass,  scarce  noticed  in  the  haste  of  others 
to  be  up,  and  we  heard  him  say,  peeping  round  to  her  warm  young 
face,  shaded  by  the  flapping  sun-bonnet,  pleasantly  softened  by  the 
bright  lilac-coloured  rustic  short-gown,  though  freckled  and  som- 
burned, — 

"  You  an'  me  's  won  the  head-rig,  though,  Ailie  ;  yeer  feyther  '11 
be  geyan  weel  pleased ;  but  mind,  now,  keep  your  word  to  me  /  " 

And  Ailie  looked  up  smilingly;  in  her  laughing  grey  eyes  there 
was  at  least  the  beauty  of  light-hearted  innocence. 

•*  Hoots,  man,  Jamie,"  she  answered,  "  what  ken  thae  Irish,  yonder, 
o'  sangs  like  that — ay,  or  care  for  't  owre  their  dinner  ]  " 

''  It 's  no  to  the  hull  field,  nor  to  yeer  Irish  folk ;  it 's  to  me  that 
ye  fore-trysted  the  sang,"  was  the  eager  rejoinder. 

Then  passing  silently  on,  we  knew  no  more  for  the  time ;  only 
guessing  that  Ailie  and  Jamie  were  incipient  performers  of  a  fresh 
little  idyll,  to  turn  out,  it  might  be  hoped,  more  happily  than  some 
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that  had  transpired  thereabouts ;  she,  to  judge  from  their  dress  and 
words,  the  fanner's  own  daughter,  he  the  head-ploughman,  without 
any  dangerous  gift  of  aU-overwhehning  passion  and  poetic  inspiration. 
That  grey-headed  binder  of  the  sheaves,  probably,  as  things  go  in  this 
small  farming  district,  was  the  tenant  himself ;  seeing  his  own  busi- 
ness done,  sharing  the  milder  part  of  the  labour,  mingling  with  the 
scene,  half  patriarchaUy,  half  socially.  It  might  be  hoped,  too,  for 
him,  that  he  did  not  find  it  such  a  heartless  unrewarded  struggle  with 
poor  soil,  as  old  William  Burness,  the  poet's  father,  encountered  in 
the  neighbourhood,  after  taking  a  lease  beyond  his  means,  for  his 
family's  sake.  Matters  had  advanced  since  that  time,  when  improved 
agriculture  had  not  penetrated  to  Ayrshire,  when  proprietors  seem  to 
have  overrated  the  qualities  of  their  ground,  and  when  all  sorts  of 
worthy  people,  if  but  intelligent  and  industrious,  without  particular 
turn  for  the  work  or  capital  to  justify  it,  appear  notwithstanding  to 
have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  it.  liebig  and  Smith  of  Deanston 
have  written,  Highland  societies  have  difi^ed  information,  and  given 
prizes ;  there  are  new  ploughs  and  patent  scythes,  manures  and  tile- 
draining,  Irish  reapers  too,  it  seems.  Above  all,  what  painful  light 
has  been  shed,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  on 
that  once  obscure  but  firequent  story  of  the  ambitious  north-coimtry- 
man,  with  his  good  education  and  his  head-knowledge,  striving  vainly 
to  rise  in  the  world  at  his  plough-shafts,  while  a  book  was  often  in 
the  other  hand,  sometimes,  yet  worse,  a  pen.  And  as  we  go  on, 
imagining  the  sad  vision,  on  those  very  fields,  of  Pegasus  yoked  in 
common  harness,  nay  afterwards  bearing  an  excise-gauge  or  drawing  a 
custom-house  dray,  we  console  ourselves  that  it  made  these  things  better 
understood,  not  only  in  higher  quarters,  but  among  the  class  itself 
that  is  in  question.  Yonder  peasants,  surely,  know  far  better  now, 
what  labour  requires  to  give  it  a  reasonable  hope,  and  where  to  seek 
the  springs  of  recreation.  Hugh  Miller,  humbler  yet  in  his  origin 
than  Bums,  with  greater  disadvantages  in  the  stone-quarry  and 
masons'  bothy,  was  doubtless  aided  by  Bums*8  career  to  fedl  how 
poetry  was  not  his  forte  ;  but  that  he  must  grasp  literalities  the  more 
strongly,  the  more  absorbingly,  if  only  to  save  him  from  dire  imita- 
tion :  and  thus  found  the  track  marked  out  for  him,  which  led  off  in 
the  end  to  something  more  like  poetic  eiyoyment  and  elevation,  than 
if  he  had  kept  toiling  but  to  poetize,  and  kept  poetizing  merely  to  toil 
again.  The  lesson  of  being  taught  our  several  places  in  life,  of  dis- 
cerning the  true  dignity  which  each  should  aspire  to,  straight  upward, 
without  aiming  at  transposition  from  peasant  to  gentleman,  from 
common-place  to  genius — ^this  seemed  to  us  all,  as  we  crossed  the  rural 
landscape  to  Doon  banks,  among  the  direct  benefits  of  Bums's  feime, 
even  among  those  conscious  meanings  he  impressed  by  his  words. 

Suddenly  lay  before  us,  through  roadside  foliage,  the  narrow  arch- 
way over  the  "  Brig  o'  Doon,"  with  its  old  ivy-pleached  masonry ;  the 
lively  little  trouting-river,  where  an  angler  is  tranquilly  busy,  breaks 
up  in  rush  and  sparkle  from  below  :  and  we  pause  before  we  cross  it 
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withoat  thought,  where  no  evil  creataie  once  could  dare  to  cross,  even 
in  chase  of  the  most  reckless  of  boon-companions.  Theoretical  spe- 
culation leaves  you  there,  critical  fancies  shrink  behind  you,  you  are 
touched  and  melted  with  the  vividness  of  the  gifted  peasant's  past 
life,  flashing  over  before  your  eagerest  thoughts  into  the  calm  hot 
noon  over  the  blessed  sun-steeped  woods,  up  in  the  pure  keen  sky 
under  the  braided  clouds,  whose  zenith  is  as  the  field  of  heaven  where 
a  new- washed  flock  lies  resting  for  ever.  The  high  sun,  walking  in  his 
viewless  brightness,  robed  with  a  dazzling  vapour,  sheds  towards  them 
a  misty  ray  or  two,  like  some  emblem  of  care  and  love  unimaginable, 
the  pastoral  stafi*,  the  gracious  and  all-providing,  all-redeeming  hand. 
What  thoughts  might  bid  us  to  silence !  Even  speaking  our  lower 
themes,  in  their  incongruous  necessity  to  be  heard,  how  moving  do  we 
find  them  at  the  very  liveliest  on  the  matter  in  hand.  A  bridge  it 
was,  after  all,  scarce  worth  the  seeing :  there  are  a  hundred,  nearer 
home,  to  the  meanest  of  which  it  is  paltry.  No  Tam  0'  Shanter  dashed 
over  it — ^no  witches  ever  recoOed  from  it — why  pluck  the  ivy  to  take 
home,  when  the  thought  is  ready  gathered  there  1  And  how  much 
more  significant  might  the  short  moral  of  the  ballad  have  been  made 
than  that  mere  allusion  to  "joys  that  may  be  bought  too  dear!" 
Why,  he  himself  unconsciously,  made  it  far  more  sigzuficant ;  if  it  be 
true,  that  when  he  had  ridden  over  it  on  a  jaded  Pegasus  at  Dumfries, 
all  chance  of  worldly  welfare  was  about  over,  every  healthy  joy  and 
prospect  of  of  maturity,  almost  all  good  angels  and  pleading  considera^ 
tions  were  left  defeated  behind,  so  that  he  might  have  reined  up  and 
cast  a  backward  eye  from  that  time,  "  of  nighf  s  black  arch  the  key- 
stone," on  what  migJU  have  been!  And  indeed,  by  fragmentary 
utterances,  did  he  not  do  so,  more  bitterly  than  his  worst  critic  can  do 
for  him  1  These  Banks  of  Doon,  too,  with  what  a  melodious  agony 
are  they  for  ever  entwined  in  that  song — 

"  TeHl  break  my  heart,  thon  warbling  bird. 

That  wantons  throogh  the  flowering  thorn ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  my  fauae  loyer  stole  my  rose, 
But  oh !  he's  left  the  thorn  wi'  me  /" 

Entwined  for  what  end,  by  him— of  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  said 
but  a  little  ago  by  one  stem  censor  of  the  modem  Christian  pulpit, 
that  *'  he  never  loved  a  woman  but  he  betrayed  her,  and  never  made 
an  acquaintance  among  either  young  men  or  women,  but  he  injured 
and  corrapted  themi"* 

At  least,  enough  is  certain  to  make  it  strange,  how  he  could  so  utter 
the  anguish  but  inflict  the  wrong.  So  let  us  on — ^let  us  reach  his 
fint  traces,  amidst  which  some  clew  to  the  mystery  may  appear. 

Scarce  has  the  bridge  been  left,  ere  we  are  close  upon  the  much 
visited  monument,  which  displays  over  the  trees  its  cupola-capped 

*   Qootation   in   speech    of  Rev.  Qeorge    GilfiUan    at    Dundee  Centenary 
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top,  and  classic  pilasters  of  Grseco-roinantic  taste,  like  a  piece  of 
Parnassus  let  drop  among  Scottish  scenery ;  and  hard  by  is  a  spruce 
hotel,  with  wheels  of  newly  arrived  gigs  and  broughams  being  washed 
down  by  a  careful  "  boots,"  while  the  hostler  still  more  sedulously  rubs 
a  horse  at  the  stable-end,  hissing,  whistling  the  newest  negro  melody. 
Behold,  too !  at  the  woody  turn  of  the  road,  filling  its  shade  with 
sound  and  sight  above  all  things  discordant — what  a  spectacle  !  Some 
holiday  party  of  operatives  from  a  distance  have  seized  the  spot  for 
their  manifestations  of  honour  to  the  genius  loci,  and  are  this  moment 
culminating  to  enthusiasm,  aided  by  a  self-provided  stock  of  viands 
and  liquors,  with  two  Scotch  fiddles  most  obviously  unmelodious, 
most  vividly  recalling  the  fore-deck  of  a  Clyde  steamboat.  A  Paisley 
silk-mill,  it  turns  out,  has  generously  treated  its  entire  force  of  hands 
to  a  Burns  excursion,  and  after  visiting  the  cottage,  the  kirk,  the  brig^ 
they  have  just  left  the  monument  to  refresh  themselves,  in  airy  inde- 
pendence of  the  hotel,  which  tries  to  sneer  at  tbem  calmly.  They 
are  now  eating  and  drinking,  nay,  briskly  beginning  to  capracol  and 
caper  in  memory  of  the  illustrious  bard,  the  "  national  poet."  And 
oh  1  shade  of  Bums  !  what  prancing  and  stamping  tributes  as  yet  to 
thy  praise — ^what  gawky  airs  ami  dowdy  graces  of  unaccustomed 
gaiety,  uncouthly  ejaculating,  rudely  relaxing,  in  that  "foursome 
reel*'  near  the  monument,  when  at  length  it  starts,  universally 
vrhirling,  jogging,  and  tossing  uproarious  for  thy  sake  !  Neighbouring 
cottage  folks  peeped  at  it  apart,  or  stared  well  to  their  credit  in  the 
eyes  of  gig-brought  tourists :  foremost  of  them,  one  little  blue-eyed, 
golden-haired  maiden,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  with  a  water-jar  in 
hand,  whose  looks  were  so  brightly-wondering,  so  archly-exchanging 
a  frank  consciousness  with  ours,  that  a  secret  appeared  to  have  grown 
between  us — nay,  had  there  been  but  a  pretext  for  it,  had  there  been 
no  risk  of  thus  soiling  the  pure  ingenuousness  of  that  confidence,  one 
crooked  sixpence  at  the  least  would  have  stolen  into  her  little  dimpled 
hand. 

Thanks  to  it  all,  however,  we  could  freely  enter  the  monument, 
where,  amidst  a  hush  scarce  broken  by  some  genteeler  flippancies  firom 
the  hotel,  there  can  be  seen,  through  a  glass  case,  the  truly  sacred 
relics  of  Bums.  There  lie  the  two  small  volumes  of  that  Bible  he 
gave  to  "  Highland  Mary,"  before  she  parted  from  him,  to  prepare  her 
marriage  things,  for  ever,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  his  country,  he 
thought,  as  an  obscure  exile ;  you  see  them  open  at  the  discoloured 
fly-leaves,  where  her  name  is  inscribed  in  his  firm  hand-writing,  now 
faded,  with  a  solemn  text  which  he  had  quoted  from  within  ;  beside 
them  is  one  pale  yellow  tress  of  that  Mary's  hair,  unchanged  as  when 
she  had  given  it.  And  when  we  had  looked  on  it  silently,  after  the 
other  party  were  gone,  it  seemed, — ^we  saw  that  two  of  them  remained, 
gazing  silently  also  :  two  English  ladies,  manifestly  of  superior  station 
to  the  rest,  perhaps  of  rank,  for  a  footman  waited  outside  the  door — 
both  young,  one  girl-like,  with  such  a  lovely,  truly  lovely  face,  that 
when  she  seemed  to  avoid  notice,  yet  fain  would  linger  to  look  on  and 
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say  something  with  her  companion,  we  left  them  to  themselves  by  a 
common  movement^  drawing  the  official  showman,  through  a  certain 
confidential  necessity  of  his,  along  with  us  outside.  And  the  Paisley 
excursion  was  still  holding  increased  revel,  so  that  we  could  pass  on 
unscared  to  AUoway  Kirk,  which  stands  roofless  by  the  wayside  at  a 
little  distance,  needing  no  guide  to  identify  it  for  us.  This  perfect 
certainty  and  familiarity  as  to  the  memorable  objects,  like  recognition 
rather  than  first  sight,  is  one  thirg  that  strikes  you  regarding  them ; 
another  thing,  how  unexpectedly  small  they  seem,  and  compactly 
placed  near  together,  and  how  much  less  imposing,  how  much  less 
effective  in  light  and  shade  and  chiar^oscuro^  than  the  pictures  were, 
with  their  foreground  details  and  accessories  of  rustic  circumstance. 
This  little  ruin  of  a  church,  which  at  best  must  have  been  like  a 
belfried  bam,  could  scarce  have  given  room  for  witches  to  dance  in  ; 
they  had  better,  in  fact,  have  adjourned  to  where  the  silk-weavers  are 
enjoying  themselves.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  that  a  man  on 
horseback,  stretching  himself  from  the  road,  might  possibly  have  con* 
tiived  to  gaze  at  the  lighted  interior  j  curious  to  think  what  a  wild, 
inverted  idea  of  devout  associations  it  was,  to  conjure  up  malign 
beings  and  diabolical  saturnalia  in  an  empty  church,  neglected  and 
forgotten,  although  a  profound  moral  may  lie  in  the  fancy:  and 
curious  also,  looking  I'ound  the  gravestones,  some  antique  beyond 
deciphering,  some  modern  as  last  year,  to  notice  that  odder  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet's  local  admirers,  which  could  have  prompted  them,  in 
several  cases,  to  choose  this  place  for  their  last  rest,  as  if  it  were  re- 
consecrated. 

Turning  but  a  short  way  on,  towards  Ayr  again,  we  come  abniptly 
upon  that  one  most  memorable  spot  which,  in  Tam  O'  Shanter's  home- 
ward ride  from  the  town  tavern,  he  must  have  passed,  and  which  ought 
certainly  to  have  roused  a  strange  thrill  in  him,  if  creatures  of  the 
imagination  owe  deference  to  their  author.  It  closely  borders  the  road 
on  the  left  hand,  showing  now  a  long  low  cottage,  thatched  and  white- 
washed, with  two  or  three  small  squares  of  window,  and  over  the  homely 
door  a  plain  sign-board,  to  denote  briefly  that  it  is  "  Burna's  Cottage.*' 
But  what  more  ?  Ye  springs  of  Helicon  !  Till  this  instant  we  never 
had  known,  suspected,  dreamed,  or  imagined,  that  the  birthplace  had 
been  signalized  by  conversion  into  a  road-side  public-house.  Was  it 
keen  irony,  or  in  reality  a  sincere  Scotch  tribute,  frugally  looking  to 
the  double  adaptation  1  "  David  Ritchie,  licensed  to  sell  spirits,  porter, 
and  ales."  In  fact  we  are  readily  received,  ushered  in  as  rightful 
claimants  of  access,  and  placed  in  a  neat-enough  newly-papered  room, 
on  the  walls  of  which  are  framed  adveHisements  of  various  refreshing 
drinks  there  procurable,  from  the  temperate  to  the  highly-stimulant. 
The  landlord  evidently  measures  our  fervour  as  visitants,  our  capacity 
ioT  an  estimate  of  genius,  by  the  amount  of  our  indispensable  order 
upon  his  tap ;  and  we  have  fallen  in  his  view,  because  our  libation 
seems  likely  to  be  moderate,  nor  composed  of  any  ardent  liquor.  He 
is  a  host)  not  an  exhibitor  or  show-guide.     Yet  ultimately  he  thaws 
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down,  being,  as  we  find  &om  a  glimpse  of  his  garden  behind,  a  flower- 
fancier,  a  connoisseur  in  roses,  pansies,  and  dahlias,  the  latter  most  of 
alL     He  is  much  more  accessible  through  reference  to  that  conspicnons 
and  somewhat  obtrusive  flower,  than  by  allusions  to  the  scenery,  songs, 
and  history  of  Burns.     The  possibility,  lately  heard  of  by  him,  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  decided  blue  dahlia,  is  to  him  as  a  black  tulip  was  to 
Dutch  burgomasters  of  old — ^nay  more,  even  as  the  dawning  conception 
of  a  poem  might  have  been  before,  under  that  roof ;  and  any  informa- 
tion as  to  recent  experiments  on  the  matter,  by  means  of  charcoal  and 
*  chemical  manures,  with  careful  striking  after  a  certain  method,  pos- 
sesses a  charm  for  him  that  is  unspeakable.     He  had  not  even  known 
that  old  William  Bumess,  the  poef  s  father,  was  a  gardener  before  he 
took  to  feurming ;  so  that  the  horticultural  taste,  which  had  left  its 
traces,  indeed,  in  the  patch  of  cabbage-ground  that  the  landlord  had 
vastly  enlarged,  might  have  had  its  part  in  the  matter  in  hand.     The 
cottage  had  been  considerably  added  to  and  forbished  up  ]  but  the 
original  "  hutt^ndrhen'^  of  the  Saturday  N'ight  still  remained,  pretty 
nearly  in  their  former  condition,  though  we  were  being  accommodated 
in  the  newer  portion.     '*  No  doubt  he  would  let  us  see  these  other 
rooms  1"    "Such  as  they  were,  certainly — at  any  rate,  in  a  brief  space  of 
time — ^the  moment  they  were  fit  for  view."    There  was  some  little  delay 
about  it ;  there  had  been  some  slight  additional  cause  for  taciturnity 
and  evasion,  now  modified  by  the  progress  in  his  good  graces  ;  while, 
perhaps,  we  had  been  thought  "  Engliahera'^  before,  less  acquainted 
with  the  &cts  and  the  vernacular  than  we  were. 

One  small,  low-roofed,  clay-floored  apartment,  with  box-beds  and 
little  four-paned  casement;  this  was  the  "^en,*'  the  less  used  and 
more  formal  division  of  that  "  auld  clay  bigging"  raised  by  the  peasant 
fjBither  with  his  own  hands,  before  he  set  up  there  his  household  altar, 
and  brought  thither  his  young  wife,  a  Carrick  farmer's  daughter,  seated 
upon  her  cart  of  hmnble  "  plenishing,"  like  Bachel  on  the  camel  of 
old.  It  was.  well  to  see,  indeed,  both  how  unexaggerated  had  been  the 
obscurity  of  condition  from  which  Bums  sprang,  how  really  a  peasant 
he  had  been  born  ;  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  his  birth  was  fortunate 
in  having  parents  so  worthy,  seriously-minded,  intelligent  in  the  one 
case  beyond  their  station.  But  the  more  feuniliar  room,  the  room  of 
"  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Nighty"  the  «  Butt;'  as  Scottish  idiom  desig- 
nates it,  we  were  yet  to  see.  Separated  only  by  what  had  been  a 
narrow  passage,  its  closed  door,  appeared  before  us,  and  the  landlord, 
stepping  across,  as  it  seemed  reluctantly,  with  a  degree  of  caution, 
opened  it  half-way,  as  if  we  were  to  look  in. 

In  both  these  rooms,  here  especially,  it  is  strikingly  notable — almost 
impressive  of  awe — how  every  chair,  stool,  and  table,  all  the  walls  and 
their  paneling,  even  to  the  window-panes,  are  covered  over  with 
initials  so  closely  that  no  more  can  follow,  giving  to  the  whole  interior, 
through  its  brown,  ill-lighted  dusk,  a  kind  of  Grothic  richness,  then 
touched  from  outside  by  a  warm,  dusty  sun-ray,  slanting  to  the  floor. 
On  that  very  floor,  in  sober,  unaflected  reality,  had  the  household  knelt 
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down  to  evening  woiship,  at  least  on  Saturdays  and  Sabbaths,  round 
the  "  priest-like "  fiftther — one  of  those  who,  elsewhere  toiling,  care- 
worxif  and  meanly  regarded,  did  indeed  sometimes  make  their  humble 
abode  as  the  patriarchal  tents,  their  rude  hearth  as  a  footstool  to  the 
supreme  glory.  It  was  not  in  those  carefully-turned  stanzas  of  the 
poem  alone,  but  still  more  in  the  troubled  biography,  that  we  had  seen 
how  old  William  Bumess  exemplified  the  model  of  devout  Scottish 
intelligence;  how,  even  in  his  self-modified  theology,  leaning  to 
Arminian  mildness  and  Arminian  emphasis  on  ''works,"  he  proved 
that  the  eighteenth  century — ^the  age  of  Voltaire  and  Hume — might  be 
nothing  to  cottage  £uth,  nothing  to  many  obscure  dwellings,  where  the 
need  of  a  higher  hope  was  felt  There,  on  that  sill  of  the  deep  little 
window,  where  the  bulls'-eyes  in  the  glass  make  tiny  rainbows  in  the 
daylight^  distorting  the  outer  figures  of  things  or  m^n,  must  have  lain 
the  small  but  precious  library,  as  we  have  seen  it  lie  long  ago  in 
cottages  of  old-fiishioned  Border  people ;  with  the  daily  commentary  of 
labour  and  narrow  means,  weariness,  pain,  trouble,  and  sorrow,  to 
render  it  more  significant  at  rare  hours  of  rest  And  we  stepped  on 
to  complete  our  impression,  with  as  little  intrusion  as  might  be,  on 
some  previous  occupants,  who  at  our  entrance  had  suppressed  a  rather 
vehement  dialogue.  They  were  too  obvious  not  to  notice  ;  they  were 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  first  associations  of  the  place :  a  little 
fiimily  of  four  persons,  husband,  wife,  and  two  restless  half-crying 
children,  plainly  connected  with  the  festive  party  at  the  Brig  of  Doon, 
but  left  apart  by  it  in  no  cheerful  case.  In  his  best  clothes,  somewhat 
eoUed  and  discomposed,  sat  the  man — ^some  decent  Paisley  weaver — 
before  the  table,  over  which  he  had  suddenly  leant  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  beside  a  half-crushed  hat  and  an  empty  pewter  measure,  while 
the  young  woman  had  shame-facedly  turned  aside  to  hush  her 
children,  after  reproaches  that  had  been  only  interrupted  as  we 
came.  Touched  as  she  was  herself  by  liquor,  she  hastened  to  make 
apologies.  She  blamed  the  excursion  train,  the  heat,  the  roads  ;• 
again,  too,  she  blamed  himself  directly,  yet  much  more,  with  excusable 
eagerness,  began  to  blame  the  cause  in  Bobin  Bums  and  the  attractions 
of  his  £une.  At  that  the  weaver  made  shift  to  raise  his  head,  turning 
to  her,  and  unsteadily  regarding  her  with  a  heavy  eye,  the  while  he 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  to  clear  his  thoughts.  A  gleam  of 
sudden  intelligence  seemed  to  awake  there,  with  reproving  attempt  at 
dignity. 

*'  Na,  na,'*  he  said,  with  emphasis,  "  dinna  cast  nae  mair  wyte  on 
Bums  I  Folk  hae  putten  wyte  eneugh  upon  his  shouthers,  and  the 
fau't  maun  just  lie  where  it  *s  due.  Wumman ! "  and  stretching  for- 
ward his  h^  he  gazed  at  her  pointedly ;  "  Wumman,  I  tell  ye,  the  thocht 
o'  him  keepit  me  up,  as  they  've  dune  afore  now,  until  I  landed  here ; 
an'  but  for  Bobbie,  lass,  I  wad  hae  been  far  dranker— /ar  drunker  the 
now/*'  To  ourselves,  too,  he  turned  explanatorily,  waiving  all  apo- 
logies on  our  part,  lofdly  requesting  us  to  use  our  freedom,  even 
flickering  up  confidentially  to  the  sagacious  thought,  that  if  Bums 
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himself  had  been  here,  there  would  have  been  no  giving  way  to  the 
power  of  drink.  '' It  'a  siccan  gangs  as  his"  he  foond  ability  to  ejacu- 
late, '<  that  hain  the  drink  aff  ye  I  They  aye  brichten  up  yeer  senses 
won'erfu',  man,  to  the  last !  And  what  would  it  have  been  to 
foregather  wi'  Burns  himsel' — just  herey  too!  The  vera  spot,  sirs! 
Glorious — fair  glorious  man !  He  wadna  hae  denied  the  t'ither  half- 
mutchkin'  ! ''  And  if  that  fresh  supply  had  not  been  steadily  refused 
by  the  landlord,  doubtless  the  weaver  would  have  insisted  on  our 
sharing  it  in  the  place,  which  he  retained  with  equal  stubbornness,  as 
his  own  for  the  time;  till  he  was  left  there  maundering,  babbling,  as  to 
an  unseen  boon-companion.  The  landlord  measured  to  us  his  cordi- 
ality, as  we  departed,  by  a  nosegay  from  his  favourite  flower-beds,  of 
gorgeous  pansies  and  huge  dahlias,  destined  to  be  laid  behind  the  first 
hedge  where  we  could  find  one  lingering  autumn  daisy  tipped  with  a 
crimson  streak  or  two.  We  came  away  satisfied  with  it  alone,  full  of 
thoughts  that  were  half  melancholy,  half  amused,  turning  our  faces 
once  more  again  towards  Ayr. 

Passing  the  same  harvest  fields,  we  could  hear  a  clear,  sweet,  plain- 
tive voice  in  the  distance,  singing  a  song  that  was  Bums*s,  well-known 
enough,  and  pure  with  the  innocence  of  rustic  love. 

'<  I'll  take  take  my  staff,  and  ont  I'll  gae 

Beyond  the  hifis  to  Nannie,  O ! 
My  Nannie's  charming,  sweet,  and  young, 

Nae  artfa'  wiles  to  win  ye,  O I 
And  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongne 
That  wad  beguile  my  Kaiilnie,  O  ! " 

It  might  be,  it  must  be,  that  samegentle  young  reaper-maiden  keeping  her 
promise  to  that  plough-lad  with  the  honest  eyes  and  open  face,  behind 
the  stooks,  not  beyond  her  father^s  hearing.  Then  a  mavis,  the  Scottish 
nightingale,  begins  to  warble  sweeter  yet  from  the  leafy  hedges,  and 
all  else  seems  silent  Left  to  itself  surely,  away  from  pilgrimages  and 
celebrations,  out  under  the  azure  roof,  the  more  ethereal  tendency  of 
Bums's  muse  gains  force ;  that  spirit,  derived  at  the  cottage  hearth 
&om  his  thoughtful  and  Heaven-seeking  father,  which  his  own  life  was 
a  sad  struggle  to  attain  for  himself 

We  speak  and  think  more  at  large  upon  his  career  and  poetry,  as 
we  return;  seeing  through  the  riual  verdure  how  there  are  blue 
glimpses  of  the  sea  that  way,  how  the  magnificent  peaks  of  island 
AiTan  are  shown  over  boughs,  purpling  with  sunset,  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  scene  ;  and,  to  either  hand,  the  soft  Kyle  district,  and 
how  the  wilder  coast-hills  of  Carrick  and  Cunningham  clip  out  upon 
the  broad  bay.  But  if  aught  further  must  Be  said,  in  more  expressly 
critical  form,  it  must  be  left  for  a  future  opportunity. 
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VII. 

TOWN   AND    FOREST. 
CHAPTER  XV. 

SHADOWS. 

Whether  in  his  lonely  oonne. 
Lonely,  not  forlorn, — he  ftray. 
Or,  with  Love's  snpportinff  force. 
Cheat  the  toil  and  cheer  the  way. 
Leave  it  all  to  His  high  hand. 
Who  doth  hearts  as  streams  oommand. 

Gales  fh)m  heaven,  if  so  He  will. 
Sweeter  melodies  can  wake 
On  the  lofty  mountain  riU, 
Than  the  meeting  waters  make : 
Who  hath  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
Ifay  he  left,  but  not  alone. 

Thk  woman  who  lost  her  piece  of  silver  swept  her  house  out  diligently, 
Tegaidless  of  the  dust  she  raised,  until  she  found  it  ''It  is  not 
unusual,"  says  Mackenzie,*  *'to  find  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and 
tumult  when  there  is  any  great  work  going  on  in  religion.  Satan 
likes  nothing  so  well  as  to  let  things  settle  down  in  darkness  and 
quiet  But  when  Christ  is  seeking  out  his  people  in  good  earnest, 
we  must  not  expect  it  all  to  be  smooth  work.  How  many  afiUctions 
are  sent,  like  storm-blasts,  sweeping  through  the  soul,  to  waken  us  up 
to  see  our  danger  and  seek  our  ssSety !" 

Such  storm-blasts  were,  even  now,  beginning  to  blow  up  the  moral 
dust  in  HopkinsviUe.  One  evening,  Mr.  Bolter,  stumbling  on  his  old 
acquaintance,  A  1,  mentioned  to  that  excellent  official  the  state  of 
afiairs  in  the  Raf  s  Hole,  and  observed  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be 
if  the  publican  could  be  deprived  of  his  license.  A  1  thought  that, 
considering  the  offences  committed,  the  prospect  of  doing  so  was  highly 
promising,  and  engaged  to  see  to  it  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bolter  was 
going  to  try  what  he  could  do  in  an  amicable  way,  by  entering  the 
Bat's  Hole  with  several  numbers  of  the  ''British  Workman,"  and 
offering  them  to  the  customers  there. 

Accordingly,  he  made  his  way  thither,  guided  along  the  otherwise 
dark  street  by  a  flaming  oil  lamp  in  the  entrance.  He  went  up-stairs, 
where  he  heard  a  great  stamping  of  feet>  and  other  tokens  of  applause, 
and  entered  a  room,  stifling  hot,  where  many  men  were  drinking.  A 
popular  song  having  just  been  concluded,  tbere  was  a  lull,  which  he 
took  advantage  o^  by  going  round  the  table  and  laying  a  "  British 

*  "  Redeeming  Love." 
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Workman"    before  each  man,   saying,   "Would  you  like  to  have 
this  V 

"  I  hope  you're  going  to  give  us  a  piece  of  money  with  it,"*  said 
the  first. 

"  I  don't  approve  of  this  paper,"  said  another. 

"  And  I  don't  approve  of  methodistical  spies,"  said  a  third.  "  This 
fellow,  whatever  he  may  call  himself,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  spy." 

"  Then,  out  of  window  shall  he  go,"  said  another,  rising  up. 

"  Softly,  softly,  my  good  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  composedly.  "  This 
house  is  common  to  us  alL  The  owner  may  turn  me  out  of  it  if  he 
chooses ;  but  you  and  I  are  here  on  the  same  terms." 

*•  No,  we're  not,"  said  the  other,  getting  nearer  to  him;  "  and  Til 
tell  you  why.  We  call  for  liquor,  and  pay  for  it :  you  do  neither  one 
nor  the  other.     Therefore  it's  plain  you're  nothing  better  than  a  spy." 

"  You  may  think  so,  but  you've  not  pipved  it,"  said  Mr.  Bdlter ; 
"  you  might  just  as  well  say,  *  We  call  for  liquor,  and  pay  for  it ;  you 
do  neither,  and  therefore  you're  a  hippopotamus." 

This  unexpected  sally  made  some  of  them  laugh,  and  the  assailant 
for  a  moment  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself 

"  Ah,  my  dear  man,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  coolly,  "it's  plain  you've  not 
studied  logic,  or  you  never  would  have  used  such  an  argument  as  that ! 
Why,  you  might  drive  a  Lord  Mayor's  coach  through  it" 

This  made  them  laugh  again,  and  one  of  them  offered  Mr.  Bolter 
something  to  drink.  Though  he  did  not  accept  it,  he  immediately 
availed  himself  of  the  opening  that  was  made  for  him  by  his  ally  on 
the  bench,  and  sat  down  beside  him.  His  antagonist,  however,  was 
very  surly,  and,  resuming  his  seat,  he  said — 

"  Logic  here  or  Logic  there,  I'll  bet  you  sixpence  that  you  are  what 
I  say." 

"And  I'll  present  you  with  sixpence,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  "  if  you  can 
teU  me  what  logic  is.  But  come,  don't  let  us  be  uncomfortable 
together.  As  I  came  over  Westminster  Bridge  the  other  night, 
in  a  pouring  rain,  there  was  a  stoppage.  You  never  saw  such  a 
complete  wedge.  There  were  flies,  vans,  carts,  wagons,  omnibuses, 
ladies  going  out  to  parties  in  close  carriages,  all  jammed  up  together. 
The  policemen  were  popping  in  and  out  among  the  horses'  heads,  but 
for  a  while,  could  make  nothing  of  it  You  may  fancy  the  confusion. 
After  a  time  some  of  the  drivers,  who  did  not  possess  the  sweetest  of 
tempers,  began  loudly  to  grumble.  Much  good  that  did,  of  course. 
However,  they  were  getting  more  and  more  out  of  patience,  when  all 
at  once,  a  cheerftil  voice  cried  out,  'What's  the  odds,  when  we're  all  so 
comfortable  together  V  Of  course  there  was  a  general  laugh ;  and,  the 
next  minute,  as  if  by  magic,  the  foremost  vehicles  began  to  move 
onwards,  the  others  followed  in  due  course,  and,  in  a  few  moments  all 
obstacles  had  dispersed,  and  every  one  was  jogging  along  his  own  way." 

*  VGrbatim. 
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This  little  anecdote  was  told  so  pleasantly  and  naturally,  that  friendly 
looks  greeted  the  speaker  from  sundry  quarters ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  "  I  Iwve  not  come  in  to  stay  ;  I  merely  wished  to  offer 
you  these  papers  for  the  chance  of  their  heing  acceptable  to  you,  and 
in  the  event  of  their  proving  otherwise,  I  shall  speedily  withdraw  them 
and  myself  Give  me  leave,  however,  if  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  you, 
to  point  out  to  your  attention  one  or  two  anecdotes  in  this  number, 
which  happens  to  be  a  remarkably  good  one,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will 
read  them  to  you  myself,  though  it  is  getting  rather  late/' 

^  Bead  away  by  all  means,"  said  two  or  three,  though  the  warlike 
gentleman  exclaimed,  ''  I  objects  to  this  here  style  of  thing,"  and  began 
to  thump  the  table  with  his  pewter  can.  His  next  neighbour,  however, 
gave  him  a  shove,  and  roughly  muttered,  "  Be  quiet  then,  will  ye  1 "  on 
which  the  other  looked  daggers.  Mr.  Bolter,  whose  object  now  became 
a  successful  and  early  retreat,  proceeded  without  delay  to  read  one 
or  two  rather  lively  anecdotes  with  all  the  spirit  he  possessed ;  and 
then,  starting  up,  he  said,  "  Well,  I  must  be  off.  K I  should  ever  come 
this  way  again,  I  may  perhaps  look  in  on  you  earlier ;  but,  at  present, 
I  will  merely  leave  these  papers  with  you ;  and  if  any  of  you  should 
be  pleased  with  them  and  wish  to  see  any  more,  you  can  tell  me  so 
next  time.     Good  night." 

And  off  he  went  with  flying  colours ;  though  his  argumentative 
opponent  hinted  to  him  as  he  passed,  that  he  should  let  fly  at  his  head 
some  night  when  he  was  least  expecting  it 

Mr.  Bolter,  having  proceeded  beyond  the  beams  of  the  friendly  lamp, 
was  cautiously  wading  through  the  mire,  when  he  heard  some  one  in 
the  pitchy  darkness  before  him^  distressfully  call  out^  "  Hoy !  Hoy ! 
Help!  Help!" 

Mr.  Bolter  ran  forward  towards  the  voice ;  and,  in  so  doing,  suddenly 
found  himself  almost  up  to  the  knees  in  soft  mud. 

"Where  are  you,  and  whaf s  the  matter?  "  cried  he. 

''Here  I  am,  almost  embedded  in  mud,"  replied  the  other,  "and 
afraid  to  move  a  step,  lest  I  should  plunge  farther  into  it." 

The  voice  was  gentlemanlike  but  helpless.  ''  Give  me  your  hand," 
aaid  Mr.  Bolter,  *'  I  know  the  bearings  hereabouts,  perhaps  rather  better 
than  you  do^  though  I  am  somewhat  out  of  my  soundings." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  cried  the  other,  eagerly  grasping  the 
proffered  huid.     "  Surely,  never  was  man  in  such  a  pickle  1 " 

The  thought  of  robbery  and  murder  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Bolter,  but 
only  to  be  instantly  rejected ;  there  was  a  genuine  ring  in  the  cheerful 
laugh  which  proclaimed  the  stranger  no  counterfeit. 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go  1 "  said  Mr.  Bolter. 

"Anywhere,  out  of  this  mess,"  said  his  companion.  "Home,  I 
think.  I've  had  enough  of  this  part  of  Hopkinsville  for  a  while, 
though  I  was  intending  to  get  to  the  Eaf  s  Hole  ? " 

"The  Bat's  Hole,  sir  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolter.  "  Ah,  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  go  there  I     You'U  get  no  good  there,  I  can  assure  you." 

"That  depends  upon  my  object,"  replied  the  other.  "  How  do  you 
know  so  much  about  it  1 " 
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"  Because  I  have  just  been  there." 

"  Well,  if  it  suited  you,  miglit  it  not  suit  me  ?  *' 

"  Ah,  sir,  all  places  must  suit  the  poor  city  missionary." 

"Ha!"  said  the  other;  and  paused.  "So  that's  what  you  are," 
resumed  he  presently.  "I  was  wondering  to  what  class  you  could 
belong.    I  set  you  down  for  the  doctor." 

"  A  doctor  of  souls,  sir." 

"  A  quack-doctor,  Fm  afraid,  Mr.  Missionary,  eh  ?  You  haven't 
taken  out  your  diploma  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,  that 's  a  handsome  return  of  yours,  for  my  picking  you 
out  of  the  mud." 

His  companion  laughed,  perhaps  with  a  little  shame,  and  then  said, 

"  Well !  what  were  they  doing  at  the  Raf  s  Hole  1  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  that  place,  that  I  have  been  curious  to  see  it." 

"  That  was  precisely  my  own  case,  sir  ;  so  I  took  a  handful  of  the 
'  British  Workman'  with  me,  and  walked  in." 

"  But  was  it  not  dangerous  1    Were  you  not  afraid  1 " 

"  It  was  dangerous  ;  but  [  was  not  afraid." 

"  You  were  bold — " 

"  Oh,  sir,  my  master  stood  by  me," 

"  Your  master  7" 

"  Your  Master  and  mine,  sir^-our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  1"  said  the  other,  quickly. 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  but  He  is  your  Master,  whatever  kind  of  servant 
to  Him  you  may  be." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  I  I  had  not  thought — Well,  Mr.  Bolter, 
tell  me  how  you  got  on." 

Yo  know  me  fiien,  sir,  it  seems,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  smiling.  "  Well, 
when  I  got  in,  a  man  offered  to  throw  me  out  of  window." 

"  Eather  an  awkward  beginning !    What  did  you  do  1 " 

"  What  should  you  have  done  ? " 

"Well,  I  confess  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say." 

"  You  must  not  take  much  time,  sir,  to  prepare  what  you  have  to 
say,  or  to  do,  either,  if  you  venture  into  the  Eat's  Hole.  I  told  the 
man  I  had  as  much  right  to  be  in  the  house  as  he  had  ;  we  were  on 
equal  terms.  He  denied  it,  and  said  he  and  his  companions  called  for 
Uquor  and  paid  for  it,  which  I  did  not,  and  therefore  I  was  a  spy." 

"  That  was  a  non  sequiiur.  He  should  have  said,  and  therefore  you 
were  not  on  equal  terms." 

"  Just  so  ;  but  he  was  no  logician,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  betted 
me  sixpence  I  was  a  spy,  and  I  offered  him  sixpence  if  he  could  tell 
me  what  logic  was.  By  degrees  I  made  my  way  sufficiently  to  be 
offered  a  seat  at  their  table,  I  told  them  a  story,  read  them  one  or  two 
anecdotes  from  the  '  British  Workman,'  and  then  made  good  my  retreat 
while  I  could  do  so  with  safety,  making  a  half-promise  to  look  in  on 
them  on  some  future  occasion  " 

"  You  did  more  than  I  could  have  done,  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  other, 
after  a  short  silence. 

"Why  do  you  say  you  are  a&aid,  sir ?" 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  conld  not  have  done  as  much  as  you  did,*'  said  his 
companion. 

*'  Ay,  thaf  s  an  amendment,"  said  Mr.  Bolter  laughing.  "  ISo,  I 
do  not  suppose  you  could.  These  places  and  people,  sir,  are  only  fit 
for  the  missionary.  He  acts  as  pioneer  for  more  civilized  labourers. 
There  is  a  young  gentleman,  eminent,  I  understand,  for  scholarahip 
and  zeal,  at  the  head  of  this  parish,  which  is  twice  too  large  for  any 
man,  but  how  could  he  make  his  way  In  such  a  den  as  the  Rat's  Hole  ? 
The  yeiy  first  sight  of  his  fine  linen  and  fine  person,  carriage,  and 
address,  would  set  them  against  him.     They  woidd  tell  him  as  I  was 

told  to-night " 

"  What  ]  " 

"  That  they  would  let  fly  at  his  head  the  first  opportunity,  when  he 
was  least  expecting  if 

At  this  instant  Mr.  Bolter  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a 
bludgeon,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  next  moment  a  couple 
of  well-directed  blows  from  the  doubled  fists  of  his  companion,  leveled 
his  foe  to  the  mud,  though  the  next  instant  he  was  on  his  feet  and 
and  running  off  as  fast  as  he  could. 

"  What  cheer,  Mr.  Bolter  1 "  cried  his  champion,  excitedly.  **  You're 
not  seriously  injured,  I  hope  1  lean  on  me,  my  good  sir." 

And  raising  him  vigorously  from  the  ground,  he  dragged  the  be- 
wildered Mr.  Bolter  into  a  smaJl  shop  hard  by,  in  the  miserable  window 
of  which  gleamed  a  light 

"  Mr.  De  Vere  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolter  amazedly,  as  the  rays  of  the 
tallow  candle  fell  upon  his  face. 

"The  same,"  replied  Mr.  De  Vere,  shaking  him  vehemently  by  the 
hand.  "  How  are  you  1  How  do  you  feel  yourself  1  My  dear  Mr. 
Bolter,  that  blow  might  have  felled  an  ox.  It  was  a  providence  that 
your  valuable  life  was  spared!" 

"  A  providence  ?  my  valuable  life  ! "  repeated  Mr.  Bolter,  looking 
very  much  gratified.  "  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  this  kindness  of  expres- 
sion and  of  action  repays  me  a  dozen  times  for  the  rap  on  my  head." 

"  You  are  a  capital  fellow,  and  that's  the  fact,"  said  Mr.  De  Vere, 
very  cordially.  **  So  now,  since  you  don't  seem  materially  hurt^  let  us 
get  out  of  this  detestable  locality  as  soon  as  we  can.  Give  me  your 
arm — you  are  not  quite  steady  yet" 

And  off  they  went  as  lovingly  as  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  any  other  gentlemen  whose  names 
always  run  in  couples  on  account  of  their  affection  and  fidelity.  The 
generous  Mr.  De  Vere  had  entirely  forgotten  that  his  companion  was 
not  quite  sound,  and,  with  the  ardour  of  youth,  was  anxious  to  atone 
by  his  cordiality  for  all  his  past  misapprehension  and  coldness.  On 
reaching  the  precincts  of  gas-lighted,  civilized  society,  they  parted  with 
a  warm  hand-shaking,  the  best  of  friends. 

Ah!  well  wrote  wise  John  Foster : — "The  little,  nominal,  specific 
distinctions  of  sects  cannot  be  got  rid  of  while  there  is  so  little  of  vital 
religion  in  the  world  :  because  that  is  so  shallow,  these  inconsiderable 
points  stand  prominent  above  the  surface,  and  occasion  obstruction  and 
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mischiet     When  the  powerful  spring-tide  of  piety  and  mind  shall 
rise,  these  points  will  he  swallowed  up  and  disappear/' 

John  and  Ellen  were  amazingly  delighted  with  Mr.  Boltei^s  relation 
of  his  rencontre  with  Mr.  De  Vere.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
they  were  greatly  alarmed  at  their  friend*s  appearance.  Not  only  was 
he  plastered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot»  hut  his  hair  was  matted  vrith 
congealed  hlood  from  the  hlow  he  had  received,  and  was  excessively 
tender  to  the  touch,  so  that  when  Ellen  skilfully  cut  off  the  hair  round 
the  contusion,  and  with  light  hand  bathed  the  wound,  he  could  not 
help  wincing  and  crying  out  Moreover,  as  he  had  fallen  on  his  face, 
it  was  scored  and  scratched  in  a  distressing  manner,  and  many  minute 
particles  of  gravel  and  sand  were  embedded  in  the  skin.  He  had  to 
undeigo  a  very  tedious  and  severe  discipline  from  the  hands  of  Ellen, 
before  she  could  at  all  satisfy  herself  that  she  had  done  her  duty  by 
him  as  a  sister  of  charity  ;  and  when  he  at  length  was  court-plastered 
and  bandaged  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  he  was  sensible  of  a  violent 
headache,  great  lassitude,  and  pains  in  his  limbs,  which  his  fall  and 
bad  usage  seemed  fully  to  account  for.  The  remedies  proposed  by  hia 
kind  nurses  were  a  hot  foot-bath,  a  basin  of  gruel,  and  a  warm  bed  ; 
to  none  of  which  he  made  any  objection  :  but  as  John  proposed  pre- 
paring the  bath  for  him  by  the  fire  after  Ellon  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
Ellen  had  to  make  the  gruel  in  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Bolter  had  no 
resource  but  to  sit  by  the  fire  while  the  said  gruel  was  making.  And 
then  it  was,  that,  in  spite  of  his  throbbing  head,  he  took  occasion  to 
give  his  companions  full  particulars  of  his  visit  to  the  Kat^s  Hole,  and 
his  encounter  with  Mr.  De  Vere. 

*<  It  really  was  quite  providential!"  exclaimed  Ellen,  as  she  placed 
the  gruel  before  him,  and  then  proceeded  to  fill  the  warming-pan. 
**  First  you  make  an  enemy  of  a  desperate  ruffian  ;  then  you  oonvert  a 
gentleman  who  was  your  enemy  into  a  friend  by  an  opportune  kind- 
ness  :  then,  when  the  rufl&an  assaib  you,  your  new  friend  protects  you 
and  saves  your  life.  Depend  on  it^  there  will  be  great  results  from  all 
this!" 

And  off  she  went  with  the  warming-pan. 

**  John,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  after  a  pause,  "  I  should  so  like  to  have 
you  for  my  co-labourer  in  llopkinsville  !  Wo  could  carry  everything 
before  us." 

**  Ah  I  no,"  said  John,  shaking  his  head,  ^*  Fm  not  equal  to  that 
You  can  undertake  the  town,  but  I  can  only  undertake  the  forest" 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE    HOUR     BSrORI     DAWN. 

Oar  life 
Is  what  we  do,  end  not  the  ipeoe  we  live. 

J.  R.  JaCKSOV.— CM/  ^md  Mm^. 

The  forest,  unknown  to  John,  was  already  un<lertaken.     A  minHionary 
was  appointed  to  the  gipsu«,  and  this  mirinionary,  who  wiik  a  Iiaptij«t 
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found  Pharoah's  family  apparently  so  savingly  converted,  that  he  was 
ready  to  exclaim  :  "  Behold,  here  is  water — ^what  doth  hinder  these  to 
be  baptized  1 " 

Deeming  it  expedient  to  make  some  preparatory  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Bolter  as  to  his  experience  of  their  sincerity,  this  missionary,  Mr. 
Bivers,  called  at  the  MiUers*  the  day  after  the  attack  in  Hopkinsville. 
He  found  Ellen  sewing  behind  the  counter  ;  she  said  Mr.  Bolter  was 
in  bed,  being  in  severe  pain  in  consequence  of  a  blow  he  had  received 
the  previous  night  Mr.  Eivers  was  concerned :  did  she  think  he 
was  equal  to  seeing  a  brother  missionary  1  If  the  indisposition  were 
not  serious,  perhaps  it  would  be  no  great  inconvenience  to  him  to 
answer  a  question  or  two  of  some  importance  :  if  he  were  seriously  ill, 
a  word  in  season  from  a  fellow-Christian  might  not  be  unacceptable. 

Ellen  went  up  and  tapped  at  Mr.  Bolter's  door,  and  delivered  Mr. 
Eivers'  message.  Mr.  Bolter  answered  very  feverishly,  that  he  might 
come  up  if  he  liked ;  so  Mr.  Eivers  availed  himself  of  the  summons. 

Ellen  had  scarcely  resumed  her  needle  when  a  very  handsome,  gen- 
tlemanlike person,  decidedly  clerical  in  appearance,  entered,  and 
inquired  whether  Mr.  Bolter  lodged  there.  Ellen  said  he  did.  Was 
he  at  home  1  Yes ;  confined  to  his  bed  by  injuries  he  had  received — 
a  brother  missionary  was  now  with  him.  The  clergyman  looked  much 
concerned  ;  he  said  he  had  feared  Mr.  Bolter  might  be  suffering  from 
the  savage  attack  made  on  him,  which  was  the  reason  of  his  calling  to 
ask  how  he  was. 

^*  Oh,  then,"  said  Ellen,  with  mantling  colour,  **  I  dare  say,  sir,  you 
are  Mr.  De  Vere." 

"  I  am,"  said  he ;  "but  what  made  you  guess  it  V* 
"  Mr.  Bolter  told  us,  sir,  how  bravely  you  defended  him.     He  was 
warm  in  your  praise,  and  feels  your  kindness  very  grateMly." 

Mr.  De  Vere  looked  pleased,  desired  his  very  friendly  remembrances 
to  be  conveyed  to  him,  and  hoped  he  would  soon  be  restored  to  his 
course  of  usefulness,  and  went  away.  How  pleasing  an  impression  he 
created  by  those  few  kind  words  ! 

Next,  Margaret  came  in.  She  wanted  te  see  Mr.  Bolter ;  buty  when 
she  heard  of  his  being  ill  in  bed,  she  remained  talking  with  Ellen, 
who  related  to  her  what  had  passed  the  night  before.  Margarets  eye 
glistened  with  a  tear :  she  said  he  ought  to  be  more  careful  of  himself 
— ^he  did  not  know  how  valuable  his  life  was. 

Ellen  began  to  wonder  Mr.  Eivers  did  not  come  down  stairs :  a 
pause  ensuing,  they  could  hear  Mr.  Eivers  praying.  Then  Mr. 
Bolter's  door  opened  and  shut ;  Mr.  Eivers  came  down-stairs  and 
re-entered  the  shop,  looking  very  serious. 

"  My  good  brother  is  very  ill,"  said  ho  ;  "  you  may  think  it  only 
from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  but  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  I  have 
had  some  experience,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  is  about  to  be  laid 
aside  by  typhus  fever, — and  of  a  malignant  character." 

Ellen  uttered  a  faint  cry.  "  If  you  are  afraid  of  yourself"  said  Mr. 
Kvers,  looking  at  her  with  some  severity,  "  you  had  better  secure  your 
own  safety  by  going  elsewhere,  and  find  some  other  person  to  nurse  him." 
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"  I  will  be  that  person,"  said  Margaret,  with  quiet  decision. 

"  Or,  if  you  are  afraid  of  his  remaining  in  your  house,  no  time  must 
be  lost  in  removing  him  to  a  fever  hospital" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  recovering  herself,  though  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks  ;  "  you  quite  mistake  in  supposing  me  to  be 
a  mere  selfish  letter  of  lodgings.  Mr.  Bolter  is  the  dearest  friend  we 
have  ;  and  my  alarm  was  for  him,  not  for  myself  We  cannot  think 
of  having  him  removed,  and  we  will  nurse  him  as  if  he  were  our  own 
brother.     We  have  done  so  before." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Eivers,  very  kindly,  "  I  greatly  regret 
having  said  what  I  did,  and  my  caution  for  you  must  be  quite  the 
other  way.  Pray  do  not,  in  your  humane  zeal,  run  any  unnecessary 
risks.  Take  all  salutary  precautions.  You  should  have  advice  at 
once." 

"  I  will  go  for  the  doctor  directly,"  said  Ellen,  tying  on  her  bonnet 
with  trembling  hands.  She  sped  on  her  errand ;  and  when  she 
returned,  she  found  Margaret  already  established  in  Mr.  Boltei^s 
room,  where  she  would  only  speak  to  Ellen  at  the  door,  begging  her  in 
earnest  whispers  to  keep  out  of  infection  as  much  as  possible. 

Ellen  shed  tears,  but  went  down-stairs.  With  the  utmost  desire  to 
be  a  good  nurse,  she  was  conscious  of  having  had  very  little  ex- 
perience ;  and  Margaret  seemed  to  have  such  quiet  self-reliance,  and  to 
know  so  perfectly  what  ought  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  that 
Ellen  thought  it  best  to  take  the  second  place  at  once,  and  act  as  her 
a^utant.  Margaret  suggested  chloride  of  lime  as  a  disinfectant,  and 
tamarind- water  as  a  cooling  drink.  Ellen  obtained  and  prepared  the 
latter  at  once ;  and  just  as  she  had  made  it,  Mr.  Case,  the  doctor, 
came  in. 

She  followed  him  up-stairs,  and  stood  outside  the  half  open  door, 
while  he  went  in :  she  heard  him  ask  Mr.  Bolter  whether  his  throat  were 
sore,  his  eyes  heavy  and  unable  to  bear  the  light,  his  head  aching,  his 
mouth  parched,  his  limbs  fall  of  pain — ^to  all  which  Mr.  Bolter,  in  a 
thick  hurried  voice,  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Ellen  judged  from 
the  tone  and  look  of  the  doctor,  that  he  did  not  think  favourably  of 
his  patient :  he  came  out  on  the  landing,  and  told  Margaret^  who 
followed  him,  that  if  purple  spots  should  appear  on  the  skin,  accom- 
panied by  much  prostration  of  strength,  he  must  have  wine,  in  such  and 
such  quantities.  Margaret  listened  to  him  as  an  oracle.  Then  EUen 
let  Mr.  Case  out,  and  timidly  asked  him,  as  she  opened  the  door, 
whether  he  thought  Mr.  Bolter  in  much  danger.  "  I  cannot  say  I 
think  very  well  of  him,"  was  his  depressing  reply. 

Wine  !  where  was  it  to  be  had  1  Mis.  Meeke  would  surely  give 
her  some  ?  Ellen  was  now  truly  thankful  that  Margaret  was  in  the 
house,  to  take  charge  of  the  sick  man,  while  she  ran  o£f  to  Mrs.  Meeke's. 
Jrue  concern  was  expressed  by  Mrs.  Meeke  for  Mr.  Bolter's  illness  : 
she  gave  Ellen  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  told  her  she  might  have  as  much 
more  as  was  wanted— or  anythiog  else, — bed-linen — antf  thing. 

It  was  getting  dusk — Ellen  remembered  John  would  soon  come  in^ 
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exi)ecfci]ig  liis  tea,  and  tlxe  fire  was  quite  low  !  She  was  blowing  it 
with  the  bellows,  when  he  came  in,  and  looked  surprised  to  see 
nothing  ready.  When  she  told  him  the  sad  news,  it  quite  stunned 
Mm.  But  he  soon  rallied,  and  reminded  Ellen  that  Mr.  Bolter  had 
had  a  fever  once  before,  yet  he  had  got  over  it^  and  so  he  doubtless 
would  this  time,  though  of  course  it  was  very  hard  to  bear,  and  must 
create  great  anxiety.  Ellen  tried  to  take  this  cheerful  view  of  the 
case  ;  and  she  told  him  of  Mr.  De  Vere's  kind  visit,  and  of  Mr.  Rivers 
praying  with  Mr.  Bolter  and  sitting  with  him  so  long.  All  this 
pleased  John  ;  and  he  went  up  to  see  his  friend,  disposed  to  view  his 
illness  in  a  very  hopeful  light 

Ellen  poured  out  Margaret's  tea,  and  took  it  up  to  her ;  telling 
John  at  the  same  time  that  his  was  ready.  lie  was  so  long  coming 
down,  that  she  set  the  little  teapot  on  the  hob,  fearful  that  it  would  bo 
quite  chilled.  When,  at  length,  he  joined  her,  he  looked  much 
sudder  than  when  he  went  up — he  could  not  eat  a  morsel,  and  with 
difficulty  restrained  his  tears. 

Margaret  went  home  about  ten  o'clock,  because  she  knew  the  old 
woman  who  lived  with  her  would  be  uneasy  at  her  absence  ;  but  she 
promised  to  return  the  next  day,  and  sit  up  the  following  night. 
Meantime  Jolin  sat  up,  and  a  heavy  night  ho  found  it.  He  had  never 
sat  up  with  a  sick  person  a  whole  night  through,  before,  and  had  had 
no  idea  how  long  and  dreary  the  hours  were  after  midnight,  nor  what 
a  cliilly  feeling  preceded  the  dawn.  From  that  night  he  read,  with  a 
new  sense  of  its  deep  moaning,  that  verse  in  the  Psalm  which  says, 
*•  My  soul  watchcth   for  thee  more   than  they  that  watch  for  the 


morning 


!" 


Mr.  Bolter,  towards  nightfall,  talked  or  rather  babbled  incessantly. 
His  utterance  was  so  short  and  quick,  that  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand a  word  he  said,  and  there  was  no  connexion  in  it  Once  ho 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  poor  Hopkins ville  !"  and,  opening  his  burning  eyes, 
fixed  them  piteously  on  John,  adding,  "  Won't  you  ]  wonH  you  ?'*'  and 
then  closed  them  again. 

John  knew  very  well  what  ho  meant ;  and  the  appeal  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  stand.  He  sat  sorrowfully  by  his  friend's  bed- 
side, looking  at  his  altered  face,  and  thinking  to  himself  that  what 
3Ir.  Bolter  had  done  lie  ought  not  to  mind  doing,  and  that  he  must 
be  a  very  great  sinner  to  hold  back  from  doing  any  one  thing  that 
God  required  of  him. 

At  daybreak  there  was  poor  Ellen,  with  her  pale,  anxious  face, 
beckoning  John  to  the  door,  and  begging  him  to  let  her  take  his  place 
while  ho  went  down-stairs,  where  he  would  find  hot  coffee,  and  then 
took  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  before  he  went  to  business.  John  was  so 
tired  and  sleepy  that  he  complied,  without  a  thought  of  the  danger 
fibe  was  incurring ;  and  Ellen  stole  in  and  sat  where  she  could  dimly 
SiHi  ifr.  oSfr.  Bolter's  imconscious  face,  herself  unseen.  She  prayed  for 
liim,  she  prayed  for  herself,  she  prayed  for  John,  and  then  she  prayed 
for  Mr.  Boltor  again. 

VOL.    II.  o 
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About  eight  o'clock  Maigaret  quietly  entered^  with  a  soup  plate  in 
her  hand^  contaiBing  chloride  of  lime  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
forty  parts  of  water  to  one  of  chloride  of  lime.  She  placed  this  on  a 
table  to  the  leeward  side  of  Mr.  33olter,  where  it  was  not  likely  to 
upset,  and  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Margaret 
had  kamt^  during  her  stay  in  the  fever  hospital,  that  free  ventilation 
is  one  of  the  securest  safeguards  in  infectious  complaints ;  and  that 
infection,  communicated  through  the  air,  rarely  extends  above  a  few 
feet  from  the  body  of  the  patient  Still,  she  was  continually  within 
the  &tal  circle  herself ;  but  she  had  no  personal  fears,  and  was  chiefly 
anxious  that  no  harm  should  befall  Ellen. 

John,  affectionate  brother  though  ho  was,  had  been  too  weary  and 
pre-occu{»ed  to  think  of  Ellen's  danger;  yet^  on  his  way  to  the 
brewery,  it  struck  him  that  he  might  not  be  altogether  a  safe  com- 
panion to  his  fellow-clerks,  and  that  he  had  better  refer  the  question 
to  his  employer.  This  gentlemen  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  risk  of 
having  typhus  fever  in  his  brewery,  and  consequently  John  got  his 
eongi  cFflire,  which  he  did  not  at  all  mind,  as  it  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  nurse  Mr.  Bolter. 

The  disease  was  progressing  now ;  Mr.  Bolter  no  longer  babbled, 
his  throat  was  too  much  swollen  for  him  to  speak,  he  could  scarcely 
swallow.  A  deep  gloom  hung  over  the  house  ;  neighbours  looked  on 
it  with  awe,  and  fearfully  communicated  to  one  another  the  answers 
to  their  inquiries  in  the  shop,  or  dilated  on  their  own  experiences  and 
forebodings.  "  There  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the  streets,"  says  Isaiah. 
**  They  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song  ;  strong  wine  shall  be  bitter 
to  them  that  drink  it.'*  Surely  this  referred  to  some  pending  visita- 
tion, like  that  of  cholera  or  typhus  fever,  when  wine  is  sought  for 
absolutely  medicinal  purposes,  wholly  opposite  to  those  of  conviviality. 
Thus  with  Mr.  Bolter,  when  Margaret  put  a  teaspoonful  of  port  wine 
into  his  mouth  every  five  minutes  by  the  watch,  without  raisinghis  pulse. 

Had  Mrs.  Truebury  known  of  the  state  in  which  he  lay,  the 
choicest  wines,  the  costliest  hot-house  fruits,  the  finest  linen,  would 
have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  missionary.  As  it  was,  his  case 
was  only  known  to  a  handful  of  humble  people  in  the  obscure  walks 
of  life,  who  risked  their  lives  for  him,  and  besieged  heaven  with  their 
intercessory  prayera 

He  did  not  burn  with  fever  now :  his  tongue  was  no  longer  crimson- 
red  and  parched  :  his  cheek  no  longer  carmine.  He  opened  his  languid 
eyes,  and  in  a  hushed  voice,  that  no  ear  less  attent  than  Maigaret's 
could  have  heard,  said — 

"  Where  are  my  friends  f ' 

Awe-stricken,  she  summoned  Ellen  and  John.  "  There  is  a  great 
change  in  him,"  whispered  she,  with  tearful  eyes. 

They  stole  softly  in,  and  stood  beside  his  bed. 

•'  Dear  Ellen,"  said  he,  tenderly  (he  had  never  called  her  so  beforeX 
**  is  that  your  gayest  face  on  my  best  day  1  I  am  in  my  Master** 
chariot,  and  oh  1  how  easy  it  is  I*' 
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She  could  only  answer  him  ^yith  her  tears. 

"  John  !  John  I"  His  voice  was  almost  inaudible.  John  bent  his 
head  close  to  his  mouth. 

"TeU  Dr.  Grace  .     ..." 

John  listened  in  vain.  Mr.  Bolter  closed  his  eyeft  Ailer  a  ii&ie 
he  opened  them,  looked  at  John  wistfully,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  It 
went  straight  to  John's  heart 

''  I  will,  I  will  r'  said  he,  fiedling  beside  him  on  his  knees.  '*  I  wiU 
supply  your  place,  as  £ar  as  I  can,  to  Hopkinsville  f* 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  a  smile  flickered  on  Mr.  Bolter's 
lips  or  not     John  sobbed,  and  buried  his  &ce  in  the  bedclothes 

^  Hush,"  whispered  Margaret,  anxiously,  and  drawing  him  away  by 
the  arm,  '^  if  you  agitate  him  all  is  lost." 

Mr.  Bolter  was  past  being  agitated  :  his  thoughts  were  in  the  spirit- 
land  ;  but  John,  putting  a  strong  constraint  on  himself,  mastered  his 
gric^  and,  rising  &om  the  bedside,  joined  his  sister  as  she  stood  com- 
fortlessly over  the  handful  of  fire.  A  pause  ensued  :  Mr.  Bolter  lying 
quite  quiet  with  closed  eyea 

All  at  once  he  electrified  them,  by  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  crying, 
^  Help !  help !  help  V*  in  an  agonizing  voice,  his  arms  thrown 
upwards,  though  the  next  instant  he  sank  back  on  his  pillow. 

*^  What  is  it  I  What  is  the  matter,  dear  sir  V*  cried  they,  gathering 
round  him. 

"  Help !  help  f '  cried  he  again,  looking  wildly  round — "  Come  over 
and  help  us  !  Men !  men  of  England,  where  are  you  1  Where  are 
you,  I  say]  Here  is  work  to  be  done,  at  the  very  highest  wages,  and 
you  sit  idling  at  home  and  leave  it  undone  I  Deluded  men !  you 
might  win  unspeakable  happiness  in  this  world,  and  immortal  crowns 
in  the  next !  Hoto  ?  Why,  by  making  the  wretched  happy,  the  impure 
pare ;  by  teaching  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  blind  to  see  the  things 
that  belong  to  their  eternal  peace  !  It's  work  worthy  of  a  God ! 
A  Grod  came  down*  from  heaven,  in  the  likeness  of  men,  to  do  it !  And 
you  won't  help  him,  though  there's  so  much  to  be  done  !  The  land  is 
perishing  for  labourers  !  O  my  God,  they  won't  hear  me! — the  fault 
must  be  in  myself.  My  lips  move,  but  make  no  sound.  And  there 
they  are,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice — in  another  moment,  they 
will  fall  over  it.     0  Jesus,  jnake  them  hear !".... 

"*  And  he  feU  a8l0ep.''-*AOT8  vii  60. 

*'  Servant  of  Qod,  farewell ! 
1  know  that  solemn  Boimd ! 

Thy  race  ia  run. 

Thy  work  ia  dim6» 

I  hear  thy  passing  bell— 
Amidst  these  earthly  scenes  no  more 

Shalt  thoti  he  found !  "• 


*  Lines  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Manning,  of  Exeter,  1831. 
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VIIL 

WELL-DEESSmG  AT  TISSINGTOlf,*  ON  ASCENSION  DAY. 
Bt  tub  Auieob  op  "Thx  Abi-Stusskt  nr  llTnaca." 

Most  people  living  in  the  Midland  Counties  have  heard  of  the 
"  Dressing  "  of  the  Holy  Wells  at  Tissington.  The  fame  of  this  pretty 
village  with  its  fine  weUs  and  ancient  festival,  has,  through  the 
writings  of  Hone,  extended  also  beyond  its  provincial  locality,  and 
has  stimulated  the  curiosity  of  many  a  mind  alive  to  the  poetry  of 
village  festivals  and  antique  association. 

•Tissington  might  be  taken  as  a  perfect  type  of  a  thorough  old 
English  village ;  a  village  which  Washington  Irving  would  have 
loved  to  describe,  and  which  at  every  turn  reminds  you  of  Birkett 
Foster's  clever  woodcuts  illustrative  of  rural  England.  It  lies  amidst 
rich  pasture  fields  and  meadows,  now,  at  the  commencement  of  June, 
covered  with  lush  grass  and  myriads  of  flowers.  All  breathes  the 
most  entire  peace  and  plenty  ;  flocks  and  herds  feeding  in  their 
abundant  pastures,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  lowings  and  bleatings. 
The  peasantry,  well-grown  and  some  of  them  remarkably  handsome, 
have  an  especially  contented  and  well-to-do  aspect,  speak  a  broad 
dialect,  and  possess  a  thoroughly  old  English  air. 

Tissington  has  an  old  hall  of  grey  stone,  one  of  the  ancestral  seats  of 
the  Eitzherbert  family,  built  in  the  style  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  a 
place  somewhat  stately  with  its  emblazoned  coat  of  arms  above  the 
portal,  and  its  handsome  old  stone  gateway  festooned  with  roses,  its 
pleasant  gardens  and  park  graced  by  well- grown  trees,  amidst  which 
conspicuously  stands  forth  a  long  ai^d  fine  avenue  of  magnificent  limes, 
forming  in  one  direction  an  especially  pleasant  approach  to  the  hall 
and  village.  Facing  the  front  of  the  hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
village  street,  and  situated  upon  somewhat  higher  ground,  stands  the 
well-preserved  ancient  church,  of  Saxon  architecture,  its  churchyard 
shadowy  from  an  avenue  of  yews,  and  detached  sycamores  of  large 
growth.  Tissington  also  has  its  weU-to-do,  most  cheery,  and  comfortable- 
looking  farm-houses  and  cottages,  aU  built  of  grey  stone,  with  thatched 
or  slated  roofs  and  bright  diamond-paned  casement  windows  set  in 
heavily  mullioned  frames ;  its  capacious  farmyards  and  pretty  gay 
gardens ;  but  not  a  single  squalid  or  ruinous  shade  does  it  possess, 
nor  has  it — probably  one  great  reason  for  Tissington*s  prosperous  con- 
dition— a  public-house  or  inn  within  its  inmiedlate  precincts. 

K  ale  and  spirituous  liquors  are  forbidden  their  licensed  presence 
within  the  village,  there  is,  however,  an  ample  supply,  from  the  five 
celebrated  and  sacred  wells,  of  such  crystal  and  sparkling  water 

•  Derhvsbire. 
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running  in  all  directions,  that  thirsty  travellers  speedily  find  their 
compensation. 

Water,  water  eveiywhere,  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  Tissington  ;  water  running  cherily  in  little  streamlets 
from  the  various  wells  and  on  the  village-green  widening  out  into  a 
considerable  pond. 

Approaching  the  village  by  the  fine  lime-tree  avenue,  of  whicji  I 
have  spoken,  the  first  well  you  encounter  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
ruad,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  is  remarkable  from  a  ycw-trco 
f^rowing  above  it  out  of  the  stone-work  which  covors-in  the  spring. 
From  this  it  is  occasionally  called  "Tlie  Tree  "Well ;"  it  is  also  known 
as  "  Goodwin's  Well."  Higher  up  in  the  village,  beyond  the  green 
and  the  pond,  is  "  The  Town  Well."  Opposite  to  the  gates  of  the  Hall, 
and  near  to  the  churchyard,  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
of  all  the  wells,  called  "  The  Hall  Well."  Here  the  clear  water  from 
the  spring  flows  into  the  road,  filling  in  its  course  two  stone  basins 
which  are  sunk  into  the  ground ;  behind  these  basins  rises  an  arched 
alcove  of  old  masonry,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  profusion  of  ivy  and 
creeping  plants.  The  waters  of  the  fourth  well,  called  "  Hand's  Well," 
flow  into  an  oval-shaped  stone  basin,  standing  upon  an  oval  pedestal ; 
this  well  is  situated  in  front  of  cheerful  cottage  gardens,  somewhat 
higher  up  the  street ;  and,  the  fifth  well,  called  "  The  Coffin  Well,"  is 
located  in  a  rather  hidden  nook  beyond  the  churchyard,  and  near  to 
"  The  Town  Well."  "  The  Coffin  Well "  is  the  most  neglected  of  all  the 
wcUs  in  appearance  :  it  is  apart  from  the  village  street  in  a  grassy  spot, 
neither  garden  nor  field ;  cottages  face  it  on  one  hand,whilst  on  two  sides 
elder  trees  and  thorns  overshadow  it.  It  has  a  dreaiy  character  of 
damp  and  gloom  well  befitting  its  name.  Its  form  is  as  of  a  large  and 
very  broad  coffin  ;  it  is  built  of  rough  stone,  and  sunk  two  or  three  feet 
within  the  earth.  You  approach  it  through  lank  grass,  by  a  little 
pathway  of  rough  flag  stones. 

Inquiring  into'the  origin  of  "  The  Well-dressing,"  one  can  obtain  in 
the  neighbourhood  but  little  information,  except  that  it  is  supposed  to 
date  back  into  remote  antiquity.  In  a  small  pamphlet  containing 
hymns  appointed  to  be  sung  at  the  ceremony,  we  find  the  following  : — 

**  Tradition,  it  is  certain,  has  long  ceased  to  hold  out  any  clew  to  its 
satisfactory  elucidation,  and  can  only  refer  us  doubtfully,  though  some- 
times with  extraordinary  confidence,  to  the  times  and  customs  of  the 
Saxons,  Romans,  or  aboriginal  British. 

"  When  we  consider  the  subject,  however,  in  connexion  with  Ascen- 
sion Day,  and  the  customary  Processional  Service  still  in  use,  something 
of  a  little  greater  certainty  may  be  derived  from  Ecclesiastical  History. 
These  Processional  Services  of  the  Church  were  in  old  times  called 
Litanies,  or  Bogations ;  and  these  terms  were  used  technically  from  a 
little  before  the  time  of  "St.  BasiL  The  words  originally  and  properly 
meant  ''prayers,"  but  about  the  time  just  mentioned,  they  began  to 
have  a  restrained  and  technical  meaning,  applied  to  solemn  processional 
supplication  in  time  of  drought,  famine,  pestilence,  or  war.     From  the 
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East^  l^e  custom  floon  spread  to  AMca  and  the  Weet^  so  that  so  early 
as  the  year  a.d.  450,  M^ercus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  in  France,  ordained 
in  his  diocese,  i^at  the  three  days  before  Ascension  Day  of  every  year 
should  be  dedicated  to  their  performance.  On  reference  to  the  Calendar 
and  Rules  of  our  own  Prayer  Book,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  three 
days  are  still  appointed  for  prayer  and  fasting,  as  '  the  three  Eogation 
Days,'  a  fact  wMdi  seems  to  clear  up  in  a  great  measore^the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  before  us/' 

One  of  our  village  informants  spoke  of  the  Well-dressing,  together 
with  its  procession,  having  fallen  into  abeyance  at  different  periods  ; 
but  the  floral  honours  of  the  day  appear  to  have  taken  too  deep  root 
within  the  public  heart  ever  to  have  been  eradicated  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  last  era  of  its  revival,  our  informant  told  us,  was  some  sixty 
years  ago,  when  an  aged  woman,  called  in  the  village  familiarly  PaU, 
or  Mary  Twig;  on  one  Ascension  Day  hung  up  a  garland  of  wild 
flowers  over  the  '^  Hall  Wefi,"  within  which  she  placed  a  paper  inscribed 
with  a  little  verse  composed  by  herself^  intimating  that,  although 
garden  flowers  had  been  refused  her  with  which  to  honour  the  old 
custom  and  the  sacred  wells,  certainly  she  might  be  permitted  to 
gather  wild  flowers,  and  to  weave  them  into  a  memento  of  olden  times. 

This  old  dame,  in  whom  must  have  glowed  a  true  spark  of  poetry, 
remembering  the  former  glories  of  the  Ascension  Days  of  her  youth, 
never  rested  until  she  had  kindled  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  other  minds ; 
and  thus  her  garland  and  poem  achieved  their  object. 

In  remoter  times,  probably  at  the  era  of  the  Beformation  or  the 
Commonwealth,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  cessation  of  the  custom  ; 
but  it  was  revived  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tissington  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  towards  God,  after  a  season  of  terrible  drought,  in  which  all 
the  neighbouring  country  suffered  severely,  Tissington  alone  escaping, 
through  the  supplies  of  water  in  the  Holy  Wells. 

This  morning,  the  first  of  June,  the  morning  before  the  important 
day  of  ceremonial,  we  walked  over  to  the  village,  expecting  already  to 
see  signs  of  the  morrow's  festivities ;  and  we  were  not  mistaken.  It 
was  a  damp,  hazy  morning,  the  grass  heavy  with  the  thunder  rain 
which  had  fallen  in  the  night,  a  morning  when  '^  the  aspen-grey  forgot 
to  play,  and  the  mist  hung  on  the  hill."  Everybody  ^vas  prognosti- 
cating rain — rain  which  is  so  very  much  wanted  by  the  farmers — 
and  which,  nevertheless,  everyone  would  willingly  dispense  with  until 
after  the  "  Well-dressing."  We  are  told  that  last  Ascension  Day  it 
rained  unceasingly — ^that  it  often  is  wet  at  the  Well-dressing  :  we  are 
told  that  the  procession  to  the  Wells  seems  to  bring  rain  ;  and  that 
thus,  if  rain  should  come  now,  when  so  much  wanted,  it  will  be  **  all 
right,  and  a  veiy  great  blessing  too."  Still,  willingly  we  would  antici- 
pate sunshine  and  not  showers  for  the  long-talked-of  festival  We 
shall  see  who  are  the  true  prophets  —  our  wishes,  or  the  country 
people  ! 

lilntering  the  village,  we  saw  active  preparations  for  the  morrow, 
men  were  sweeping  the  village  green,  weeding  pathways  and  doorsteps, 
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erecting  refresbment  booths  in  the  village  Btreet,  and  deanij^g  Uie 
atone-W(»k  of  the  all-important  wells.  Various  vebicles  sucb  as  dog- 
carts, mstic  gigs  and  pbaetons,  not  to  say  "sbandry-dans^''  we  noticed 
drawn  np  before  various  of  the  substantial  stone  houses,  either  resting 
after  having  already  conveyed  guests  to  this  scene  of  hospitality,  or 
brought  out  in  readiness  to  fetch  guests ;  and,  glancing  accidentally 
throu^  an  open  casement  of  a  farm-house^  most  comfortable  wore  the 
hospitable  preparations  which  displayed  themselves  before  us. 

Within  the  open  door  of  a  cart-shed  we  discovered  the  floral  deco- 
ration itself  in  progress.    And  this  was  what  especially  we  had  desired 
to  see.     We  noticed,  looming  forth  out  of  the  gloom,  a  fmtastic  frame- 
work of  wood,  covered  partially  with  a  brilliant  mosaic  work.     *^  Might 
we  step  in  and  look  at  the  decoration  in  progress  t "  we  asked : 
^Certainly,  by  all  means!"  replied  the  young  man  at  work,  who 
appeared  considerably  smeared  with  clay,  and  who  wore  a  picturesque 
slouching  black  wide-awake.     The  work  upon  which  this  young  arUst^ 
this  *^  mosaic-worker,"  for  such  I  must  call  him,  was  employed  was 
a  kind  of  wooden  shrine  intended  to  be  placed   above   one  of  the 
wells.     Each  well  has  a  similiar  shrine,  the  decoration  of  which  is 
undertaken  by  certain  families  in  the  village.     The  style  is  the  same 
throughout,  though  the  detail  varies,  and  the  workmanship  also  is 
more  or  less  carefuL     Our  young  artist  appeared  to  have  the  ornamen- 
tation of  his  shrine  entirely  to  himself,  and  certainly  his  work  was 
peculiarly  tasteful,  and  very  carefully  elaborated.      AVe  had  pictured 
to  ourselves  the  Holy  Wells  **  dressed  "  with  garlands  and  chaplets  of 
leaves  and  flowers — pretty  much  as  one  sees  sudi  floral  displays  abroad, 
bat  the  reality  we  discovered  was  entirely  difierent.     Tlie  floral 
decoration  of  Tissington  being  literally  moeaic  work,  flowers  are  used 
instead  of  stones,  ruby-red,  pink,  and  white  double  daisies  instead  of 
porphyry  and  marbles ;  the  crisp  flowers  of  the  wild  blue  hyacinth 
instead  of  lapis  lazuli ;   the  bright  green  twigs  of  the  yew-tree  instead 
of  malachite^  and  so   on.      The  colours  principally  employed  are 
crimson,  pink,  blue,  golden-yellow,  white,  and  varied  greens.     The 
effect  is  marvelously  brilliant^  original,  and  fantastic  beyond  the  de- 
scription of  words.     The  designs  are  arabesques,  quaint  S3rmbols — such 
as  crosses,  vases,  doves,  &c. — mingled  with  texts  from  Scripture  :  its 
character  is,   we  have  said,  of  mosaic-work,   or  illumination.     The 
principal  flowers  used  were,  first  and  foremost,  double  daisies — the 
crimson  and  white  predominating ;   occasionally  pink  double-daisies 
were  chosen,  but  the  tints  had  to  be  most  carefully  sorted  togethei^ 
and  only  the  same  shade  of  flowers  employed  in  masses  together. 
White  double  daisies  were  fi<equently,  we  saw,  chosen  as  a  ground- 
woriL  for  a  text  or  emblazonment  of  some  brilliant  colour,  with  an 
excellent  efieot.     Double  white  daisies,  we  also  observed,  were  made 
use  of  for  the  symbolic  doves  with  surprising  taste,   their    dead 
whiteness  telling  with  exquisite  purity  upon  a  crimson,  light  green,  or 
blue  ground     Yellow  was  produced,  in  various   tints,  by  laburnum, 
fonse-blossom,  May-flowers,   or  "  May-blobs,''  as  the  country  people 
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called  them,  and  corcorus  ;  blue — by  the  wild  blue  hyacinth  ;  crimson 
and  dull  pink,  is,  I  have  said,  by  double-daisies  ;  and  green,  dark -olive, 
and  grass    green,  by  the    old  and  young   twigs  of  the  yew-tree. 
Occasionally  various   kinds   of  berries  and   even  lichens  were  most 
ingeniously  and  artistically  employed  to  produce  gradation  of  tint ; 
and  this  introduction  of  these  tertiary  colours  in  slight  degrees  was 
valuable  in  the  extreme  to  an  artistic  eye.     The  flowera  are  carefully 
separated  from  their  branches  and  stems,  and  laid  together  in  heaps  of 
colour  to  be  used.     The  whole  is,  in  fact,  an  art,  and  requires  both 
taste,  skill,  and  experience  in  its  elaboration.     In  the  first  place,  the 
wooden  frame  of  the  shrine,  which  is  in  separate  arches  and  pieces,  so 
as  to  be  readQy  moved  about,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  clay  mixed 
with  salt,  in  order  to  preserve  the  moisture.     Upon  this  clay  is  very 
accurately  marked  out  the   pattern  intended  to  be,  as  it  were,  em- 
broidered with  flowers,  by  pricking,  with  a  wooden  skewer,  through  a 
paper  upon  which  the  pattern  or  design  has  been  traced.    Into  this  moist 
clay  the  flowers  and  twigs  according  to  colour  are  closely  stuck  together 
side  by  side,  producing,  at  a  distance,  in  their  rich  masses,  an  effect 
almost  like  velvet     The  patterns  and  designs  wliich  we  saw  appeared 
all  originally  to  have  been  taken  from  prints.      It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  first-rate  designs  of  an  appropriate,  sacred,  and  symbolic  character 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  clever  village  mosaiac-workers. 
There  is  no  setting  bounds   to   the  beauty  which  might  then   be 
attained  in  this  decoration.     Mosaic  designs  of  early  Italian  religious 
art,     Alhambra    arabesques,   and   ornamentation    to    be    found    in 
nicdisDval  missal-painting,  might  be  most  advantageously  employed  in 
this  simple  and  boautii'iil  floral  decoration,  and  the  whole  become  a 
rotmed  and  perfected  beauty — gratifying  to  the  most  fastidious  artistic 
taste,  and  yet  losing  thereby  none  of  its  simple  rural  character.     It 
is  a  curious  question,  which  we  have  not  yet  heard  answered, — ^Wlieuce 
ori.sriiiated  this  peculiar  mode  of  decoration  ?     It  is  especially  Italian 
in  its  character.     Is  it  just  possible  that  it  is  a  ti-adition  of  old  liome 
yet  lingering  amongst  our  peasantry,  a  glimpse  of  a  fcstivid  in  honour 
of  Flora   handed  down  through  countless  generations  ?     The  idea 
certiiinly  appears  wild,  yet  it  is  at  least  a  pleasant  fancy. 

Our  solitary  young  "  mosaic-worker  " — ^himself,  be  it  observed,  pos- 
sessed of  a  singularly  Italian  type  of  face,  which,  with  its  well-cut 
regular  features,  of  a  remarkably  gentle  and  artistic  character,  dark 
eyes  and  colourless  brown  complexion,  you  might  have  expected  rather 
to  have  encountered  in  Italy  than  in  a  village  of  centiul  England — 
appeared  a  consummate  master  of  liis  art,  and  not  only  gave  us  full 
opportunity  of  observing  it  in  progress,  but  showed  us  the  completed 
central  design  for  Ids  shrine,  a  huge  vase,  depicted  upon  a  dull  green 
ground,  in  white,  blue,  and  crimson  flowers.  "Walking  through  the 
village,  we  encountered  various  interesting  and  picturesque  groups  of 
villagers  occupied  in  this  beautiful,  fragrant  mosaic  work,  several 
families  appearing  to  join  in  the  decorations  of  a  shrine.  There 
was  a  group  assembled  beneath  a  shed  in  a  stonemason's  yard,  busily 
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employed  upon  the  slirino  for  the  "  Coftin  Well."  The  whole  scene 
would  have  furnished  a  pretty  rustic  subject  for  Millais.  The  open  grey 
space  of  the  stone-cutter's  yard  was  full  of  sunshine,  which  fell  upon 
rough  slabs  of  stone,  more  or  less  in  states  of  progression  for  mouu- 
niental  purposes ;  this  stone,  both  by  its  character  and  whiteness, 
throwing  the  group  of  "  mosaic  workers,"  in  their  blue  smock  frocks, 
and  with  their  bright  sun-burnt  countenances  bent  over  their  brilliant 
Howcr  tapestry,  into  a  wonderful  strength  and  intensity  of  colour  and 
life.  A  gi*oup  of  children  standing  looking  on  at  the  men  at  work, 
one  girl  witli  a  hawthorn  branch  in  her  hand,  and  a  little  fellow  hold- 
ing a  wide-awake  brimful  of  sorted  furze-blossoms,  added  especial 
beauty  to  the  scene.  Another  group,  composed  of  both  men  and 
women,  we  saw  at  work  under  a  shed  in  a  most  well-to-do-looking 
liirm-yard — a  lady,  evidently  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  farmer,  but  a 
fanner  3  wife  of  the  modern,  not  of  the  old  school,  and  her  two  little 
children  superintending  the  labours  of  the  merry-countenanced  men 
and  women  who  were  elaborating  with  busy  and  expert  fingers  the 
shrine  for  the  "  Town  Well."  The  whole  village,  more  or  less,  for 
several  days  previous  to  Holy  Thursday  is  kept  in  active  prepara- 
tion for  the  gi*eat  occasion.  The  greatest  difficulty  and  labour,  wo 
imderstand,  are  in  the  collection  of  sufficient  flowers  required  for  the 
decoration, — children  and  young  people  scour  the  country  miles  round 
in  search  of  flowers,  gathering  such  as  they  can  And  in  the  flelds,  and 
begging  double  daisies  and  other  suitable  blossoms  from  gardens.  Of 
CDOTse  the  flowers  used  in  the  "mosaic"  depend  much  upon  the  time 
of  the  year  in  which  Ascension  Day  fedls ;  this  summer,  it  falling 
singularly  late,  the  flowers  are  those  of  early  summer.  It  is  necessary 
also  that  the  flowers  chosen  should  be  such  as  do  not  immediately  fade. 
The  sun  burst  forth  in  splendour  before  we  quitted  the  village,  and 
we  were  in  hopes  of  a  sunny  morrow.  The  villagers,  however,  do  not 
appear  equally  sanguine.  "  It  often  rains  hero  at  the  Well-  dressing," 
observed  several  to  us.  "  It's  quite  a  common  thing  to  have  rain  on 
Holy  Thursday  here ;  and  we  want  rain  bad  enough  now,  so  if  it  comes 
it  will  be  a  blessing  and  welcome."  "  For  my  part,"  remarked  a  very 
merry-looking  man  standing  by,  his  eyes  twinkling  with  fun,  and  his 
old  straw  hat  stuck  on  his  head  with  a  waggish  air,  "  I  hopes  it  will 
rain,  I  do !  "  "  You  hope  it  will  rain  ! "  we  exclaimed,  much  surprised 
— "  you  hope  it  will  rain !  You  don't  look  like  an  ill-natured  man, 
but  your  wish  is  very  ill-natured.  Just  think  how  rain  would  spoil 
the  Well-dressing  and  disappoint  every  one  ! "— "  But  I  do  hope  it 
will  rain  1 "  ho  laughed  and  rubbed  his  forehead  merrily,  till  he  nearly 
knocked  his  hat  ofi'  his  head  ;  "  and  I  am  an  ill-natured  man,  and  I 
thinks  of  the  gress  and  the  chatjse.  What's  folks  to  do  without  gress 
and  chayse  ;  and  what's  more,  I  think  it  will  rain  ! "  And  he  laughed 
more  heartily  than  ever.  We  all  came  away  from  Tissington,  trusting, 
spite  of  "  gress  "  and  "  chayse,"  that  our  merry  prophet  might  prove  a 
false  one.  The  sunshine  bursting  forth,  and  bathing  the  happy  village 
as  we  left  it  iu  a  flood  of  brightness,  gave  us  hope  for  the  morrow. 
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Evening  of  Ascension  Day. — We  bave  returned  from  the  Well- 
dressing  drenclied  !  Our  ill-natared  man  was  only  too  true  a  prophet. 
The  '^  gress  and.  tl^e  chayse,**  at  all  events  we  trust  may  have  benefited 
by  the  rain — even  though  we  and  many  another  visitor  have  suffered  ; 
certainly,  the  day  has  maintained  its  character  well  this  year. 

But  now  to  my  narrative.  It  was  a  dull,  though  not  hot,  morning, 
when,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  set  off  to  Tissington,  in  order  to  have  a 
glance  at  the  Wells  before  service  in  the  church.  Having  entered  the 
village  by  the  lime-tree  avenue,  we  came  upon  "Goodwin's  Well,"  or 
the  "  Tree  Well,"  in  its  festive  array.  The  first  glance  at  the  brilliant 
and  fragrant  little  shrine,  standing  forth  in  its  freshness,  its  bright 
pinnacles  and  arches  thrown  forth  into  yet  more  striking  brightness  of 
colour  by  the  sombre  tints  of  the  stately  yew-tree,  towering  behind 
and  above  it,  startled  us  by  its  fantastic  and  novel  character  with  a 
thrill  of  true  delight.  Around  this  little  shrine,  backed  by  the  dark 
yew,  on  two  sides  rose  a  hedge  formed  by  tall  hawthorn  branches 
stuck  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  hawthorn  branches  were  laid  and 
wattled  together  in  front  fonning  a  low  fence  over  which  you  obtained 
a  complete  view  of  the  shrine.  The  little  square  enclosure  thus 
formed  by  these  fences  and  hedges  was  thickly  strewn  with  blue-bells, 
forget-me-nots,  butter-cups,  daisies,  and  grasses^  forming  as  it  were  a 
bright  carpet.  The  architectural  character  of  the  shrine  was  Gothic, — 
brilliant  arch  within  arch,  until  your  eye  reached  the  central  device, 
which,  in  this  instance,  was  a  representation  of  a  temple,  formed  of 
blue,  yellow,  and  white  flowei's  upon  a  green  ground.  The  central 
arch  bore,  as  motto — ^red  upon  white  daisies, — "  Christ  is  Our  Peaca" 
The  three  pinnacles  were  each  surmounted  by  a  disc  covered  with  floral 
mosaics ; — ^the  centre  representing  a  white  dove  with  outspread  wings, 
whilst  the  other  two  displayed  crosses  of  white,  yellow,  crimson,  and 
green.  The  general  effect  of  colour  of  this  sbiine  was  golden  and 
crimson,  a  rich  combination  which  harmonized  most  beautifully  with 
the  dusky  green  of  the  yew-tree  behind  it.  We  observed  that  a 
peculiarly  soft  effect  was  produced  in  all  these  shrines  by  the  outlines 
of  the  arches,  especially  of  the  external  arch  being  edged  with  a 
narrow  border  of  yew-twigs  interspersed  with  flowers  ;  this  edging  of 
green  seemed  to  blond  the  rich  colours  with  the  green  background  of 
troes  by  shadowy  and  soft  gradation,  so  that  the  whole  appeared  to 
melt  into  one  mass  of  beauty.  The  interstices  of  the  arches  were 
filled  up  with  yew  branches,  and  yew  branches  wore  also  laid  about 
the  foundations  of  some  of  the  shrines  and  upon  the  brinks  of  the 
wells,  the  peculiar  fresh  fragrance  of  these  boughs  pervading  the 
place  with  a  grateful  odour,  a  sylvan  incense  as  it  were. 

All  the  five  shrines  of  the  Holy  Wells,  bore  the  same  general 
character  in  tlieir  architecture  and  style  of  decoration,  there  being, 
however,  an  individuality  of  detail  in  each.  Conspicuous  amongst 
them  were  the  "Hall  Well"  and  the  "Coffin  Well,"  for  the  carefulness  of 
their  elaboration  and  the  richness  of  their  de.>ign.  The  prevailing 
tone  of  colour  in  both  these  shrines  was  the  same — green,    blue, 
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criamon,  and  white ;  the  centre  device  in  each  was  an  urn.  I  men- 
tioned yesterday  our  seeing  the  '^  Hall  Well "  decorations  in  progress, 
and  its  clerer  artificer.     We  find,  hy  conversation  with  the  villagers, 

that  William  H ,  our  friend,  quite  a  noted  individual   in   the 

village,  is  the  son  of  a  stone-cutter,  and  belongs  to  a  family  long 
celebrated  for  their  proficiency  in  the  art  of  well-dressing.  The 
**'  Coffin  Well ''  decorations  are,  we  understand,  the  work  of  this  family. 
Both  these  weUs  possess,  as  does  the  ^'  Tree  Well,"  the  advantage  of 
a  background  of  natural  foliage,  which  throws  out  the  colour  of 
the  mosaic  work  with  peculiar  beauty. 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  lookers-on. 
One  young  girl,  evidently  from  a  distance,  and  who  now  saw  the 
deoorationa  for  the  first  time,  exclaimed,  almost  as  if  disappointed 
**  But,  mother,  they  are  covered  with  carpet !''  Had  she  said  covered 
with  Qohelin  tapestry^  the  idea  conveyed  to  an  educated  mind  would 
certainly  have  been  more  correct — the  idea  any  way,  however,  was  not 
bad.  A  gentleman  remarked  that  he  supposed  that  the  device  of  an 
UTD,  whidd  appeared  to  be  a  fietvourite,  was  a  remnant  of  the  old  pagan 
usage,  from  which  the  custom  took  its  oi'igin  ;  whilst  this  plausible 
theory  was  immediately^  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  countryman 
obsemng,  '*  That 's  a  good  idea  this  year  of  them  urns  ;  it  was  took 
fiom  a  print  in  a  book  Sir  William's  gardener  got.*'  And,  d,  propos 
of  these  urns  and  vases,  a  little  girl  much  amused  me  by  dmwing  my 
attention  to  ^' the  two  pretty  doves  drinking  out  of  the  gauze,*  moan- 
ing, I  suppose,  vase. 

But  now  the  bells  sounded  for  church,  and  thither  we  bent  our  steps 
along  the  broad  village  street,  up  the  yew-tree  avenue,  and  entered 
the  sacred  portal. 

The  interior  of  Tissington  Church  is  in  entire  keeping  both  with  its 
exterior,  with  the  Hall,  and  with  the  whole  village.  Its  character  is 
old  English,  and  breathes  an  air  of  calm  respectability.  It  is  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  restored  within  a  few  years,  but  restored  in  correct 
taste.  There  is  the  new  chancel  window  of  beautiful  painted  glass, 
rich  in  colour  and  mediteval  in  character,  to  cast  its  glowing  tints 
above  the  crimson-covered  commimion  table.  But  there  are  bare, 
white-washed  walls  visible  beneath  the  Saxon  arches,  upon  which  in 
iioman  characters  stand  sacred  texts  inscribed  ;  and  the  Command- 
ments hang,  yellow  with  age  and  framed  in  black  wood,  whilst  con- 
spicuous above  the  chancel  arch  frown  a  ferocious  lion  and  unicorn, 
guarding  the  royal  crown,  upon  a  black  ground,  together  with  the 
gold,  black,  and  scarlet  inscription  of  "Dieu  et  mon  Droit." 

The  villagers,  farmei-s,  and  cottagers  took  their  places  devoutly 
within  oaken  pews — a  congregation,  except  for  its  more  modem 
costume,  such  as  made  their  bows  and  dropped  their  courtesies  before 
Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  ;  and  by  and  by  entered  in  a  bright  crowd, 
with  lace  and  freshly-rustling  silks,  the  ladies  from  the  Hall,  accom- 
panied by  several  gentlemen,  and,  kneeling,  took  their  places  beneath 
the   alabaster   and    richly-emblazoned  monuments  of   an-  ancestral 
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baronet  of  James  the  First's  time.  And  the  ever  beautiful  and  heart- 
soothing  service  commenced,  and  prayer  and  praise  rcsoimded  through 
the  church,  no  organ,  however,  flinging  its  tumultuous  harmonics  aloft, 
whilst  leading  the  voices  of  the  assembled  people,  but  in  its  stead  the 
village  "  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,'  accom- 
panied by  the  hearty  if  not  melodious  voices  of  the  villagers. 

The  benediction  pronounced,  wo  stood  once  mere  in  the  oj^en  air 
and  beneath  a  raining  sky  !  Rain !  rain  I  rain  !  Our  "  ill-natured 
man  "  could  indeed  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  "wishes.  Alas !  ho 
was  only  too  true  a  prophet.  Everywhere  umbrellas  dri])ping  and 
people  dripping,  the  trees  dripping,  and  the  refivshment  booths 
dripping  !  Wet  grass  !  wet  roads  !  the  very  rivulets  in  the  street 
looking  more  watery  than  usual,  and  yet  the  great  event  of  the  day 
must  take  its  course ;  and  the  clergyman  in  liis  surplice,  accompanied 
by  the  village  "comet,  fLuto,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,''  must 
walk  in  procession  to  the  different  wells  in  proper  order,  and  with,  proper 
decorum  the  appointed  passages  of  Scripture  must  be  read  and  the 
hymns  sung,  accompanied  by  the  aforesaid  *'  comet,  flute,  harp,  sack- 
but,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer."  And,  spite  of  rain,  and  spite  of  having 
to  hold  up  umbrellas  over  open  music-books,  over  wind  instruments, 
and,  above  all,  over  the  uncovered  head  of  the  clergyman,  the  ceremony 
was-  performed,  and  the  procession,  followed  by  a  dripping  and 
umbrella-covered  crowd,  proceeded  from  well  to  well. 

The  ladies  composing  the  family  party  of  the  Hall  soon  disappeared 
with  their  delicate  silk  attire  and  embroidery,  like  a  flock  of  bright 
coloured  doves,  from  amongst  the  crowd  assembled  round  the  ''Hall 
Well,"  and  vanished  beneath  the  rose-festooned  portal  of  their  ancestml 
abode ;  whilst  Sir  William  accompanied  the  cn)wd  of  villagers  and 
strangers  from  well  to  well,  with  a  perseverance  which  liud  in  it  the 
courtesy  of  a  gooil  heart. 

Meanwhile  the  hospitality  of  the  villa;(e>  had  begim.  Not  a  straii;;r>r 
present  but  was  invited  to  partake  of  the  ] plentiful  viands  prci^aretl 
throughout  the  village,  from  the  8um[>tuou8  boanl  spread  in  the  great 
dining-hall  of  the  Hall  itself,  to  the  humbler,  but  not  less  hospitible 
table  of  the  village  farm-house,  where,  instead  of  continental  wine.s  you 
M'cro  regaled  vriih  home-made  cowHlij),  currant,  gooseberry,  and  elder* 
flower  wine,  each  so  sparkling  and  oxrellont  as  to  induce  the  mast 
temperate  to  repeat  their  libutiun  in  compliance  ^rith  the  village  in- 
junction^  **  The  oflner  filled  the  more  welcome  !'* 
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HuiCAViTT.  A  Poem  of  Sympathy.  Lon- 
don: Published  for  the  Author,  by 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiKO  the  Very  formid- 
able cave  eanem — 

*' Sympathy  the  pogsessing  tendency^- 
Aa  earth  tendency— is  mind  sympathy.'' 

printed  on  the  outside  and  again  on . 
tJhe  frontispiece  of  this  so-called  poem, 
we  TentniW  further,  and  have  ex- 
plored the  several  parts  into  which 
It  is  divided.    We  assure  the  gifted 
author  of  our  intention  to  surrender 
at  discretion  all  claim  we  have  ever 
made  to  the  possession  of  poetical 
taste  and  fiftculty,  on  the  simple  con- 
dition of  his  finding  any  man  who  is 
neither  in  an  asylum  nor  a  candidate 
for  admission,  who  will  pronounce  our 
judgment  of  it  unjust  or  unfounded. 
That  judgment  is,  that  these  fortv- 
two  pages  of  lines  are  devoid  not  only 
of  all  Uie  higher  qualities  essential  to 
poetry,  but  of  all  the  lower  in  addi- 
tion ;  that  they  do  not  contain  even 
granunatical  meaning ;  that  they  con- 
sist, in  fact,  of  the  most  utterly  in- 
coherent rant  and  balderdash   that 
ever  diupraced  good  paper  or  honest 
type.    The  following  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  rest      It  has  no  dis- 
coverable connection  either  with  what 
precedes  or  follows  it ;  and  what  this 
Anticfrean  poet  means  us  to  gather 
from  it — unless  it  be  that  three  Anti- 
eyras  would  not  cure  him — we  are 
unable  even  to  conjecture. 

•«  Air  iBcUniDg— poMesaing  symimthy— 
Water  gnsUng— possessing  tendency— 


thy-       { 
cy—      ; 


Tbe  Hfe  is  the  possessing  harmonv- 
The  life  is  the  possessing  sympatt 
The  life  is  the  possessing  tendency- 

ftc.  &c.  See. 

From  east— west— north— wmth-rising  sym- 
pothy— 


East— west— north — sonth—  descending  ten- 
dency— 
Circulating  broadly  as  it  were  one — 
The  wide  universe  as  the  creature  prone — 
To  drink— to  bathe— to  image— to  appeor— 
In  Asior—Africa— America— here. 

(See  pp.  39-40.) 


SOSIPTUSS  ASD  SCIBVCS  VOT  AT  YASr- 

▲FCB.    By  Archdeacon  Pratt.  London, 
1859. 

The  scope  of  this  pamphlet  is  to 
show  that  the  further  advances  we 
make  in  science,  the  more  the  ap- 
parent discrepancies  between  it  and 
Kevelation  disappear.  There  is  no  new 
argument  in  view  ;  and  what  are 
called  the  "difficulties"  of  Revelation 
are  not  solved.  We  firmly  hold  that 
Scripture  requires  no  such  defences 
as  this.  To  the  candid  inquirer  the 
truth  is  obvious,  viz.,  that  there  is  no 
real  discrepancy ;  to  the  difficulty- 
seeker  these  small  polemics  are  in- 
sufficient and  inconclusive. 


BOHl^'S  SERIES. 

HxBTOBiCAL  LxsBABT:  Evelyn's  Diary 
and  Correspondence.    4  toIs. 

SciBiTTiFicLiBBABT:  Carpcntcr's  Vego- 
tahle  Physiology.  Edited  hy  Dr.  Lan- 
kester. 

Stattdabd  Libbabt  :  SchlegePs  History 
of  Literature. 

CouBOiATB  Sbbibs:  New  Greek  Testa- 
ment and  Lexicon ;  Oriesbach's  Text, 
with  the  yarious  readings  of  Mill  and 
Scholz.  Marginal  References  to  Paral- 
lels, and  a  Cntical  Introduction. 

These  are  the  four  last  issues  of  the 
different  libraries  which  Mr.  Bohn 
has  so  nobly  taken  upon  himself  to 
found  in  tms  country.  They  are 
worthy  of  all  praise,  not  only  in  the 
careful  editing  hestowed  on  them, 
but  in  their  clear  type,  and  excellent 
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binding — ^no  little  recommendation 
in  this  age  of  cheap  slop-work. 

Of  the  first  volumes,  Evelyn's 
Diary,  we  hope  to  present  our  readers 
next  month  with  an  ample  digest. 

All  who  know  Dr.  Carpentex^s  me- 
thod and  style  will  pronounce  him  the 
clearest  teacher  of  rudimental  science 
in  our  language.  He  has  acquired  that 
lucid«  didactic,  nervouft  mode  of  ar- 
rangement and  expression  of  which 
French  text-books  are  the  models. 
His  Vegetable  Physiolocy  is  not,  per- 
haps, equal  to  the  Aninud  Physiology, 
which  oelonged  to  his  own  speciid 
department  of  study.  The  style, 
however,  is  inimitably  his  ;  and  Dr. 
Lankester  has  supplemented  what- 
ever was  formerly  lacking  in  the  way 
of  minute  erudition. 

We  should  say  the  first  transla- 
tion of  Frederick  SchlegeVs  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Literature  was 
exceedingly  periphrastic  and  tumid ; 
the  work  of  a  green  hand.  His  trans- 
lation, however,  has  been  twice  re- 
vised ;  and  so  the  tasteless  sap  has 
been  converted  into  somewhat  of  tJ^e 
fibre  and  idiomatic  verve  of  our  English 
tongue.  The  lectures  themselves  are 
esteemed  in  Germany  as  forming  *'a 
l^t  national  possession."  They  are 
tinctured  too  deeply  by  the  medi»val 
mysticism,  the  unsound  imagina- 
tiveness which  distinguished  their 
author  and  made  him  a  slave  to  the 
traditional  authoritv  of  the  Church 
of  Borne.  Nevertaelessy  they  are 
wonderful  productions,  and  will 
stimulate  a  aealthful  English  mind 
by  the  very  morbidness  and  enati- 
ciam  of  some  of  the  views  pro- 
pounded, while  the  colossal  learning 
they  display  will  fill  up  the  granaries 
of  much  poorer  men. 

Wc  trust  Mr.  Bohn's  novel  ex- 
periment in  his  collegiate  series  may 
meet  the  success  it  deserves.  We 
have  ourselves  adopted  his  new 
Greek  Testament  for  regular  reading, 
because  of  its  handy  compendious- 
ness.    Its  accuracy  is  perfect. 


Ltrxcs  ot  Lxvi.  By  Frederick  W.  Farrar, 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^ 


and  author  of  '*  Eric,"  &c.    Cambridge : 
Macmillan  and  Co.    1869. 

"Eric,"  a  school-boy  romance,  fol- 
lowing somewhat  in  the  wake  of  "Tom 
Brown,"  having  almost  a  year  ago 
brought  Mr.  Farrar  a  certain  reputa- 
tion, he  has  been  emboldened  thereby 
to  put  forth  the  present  *^  Lyrics  of 
Life."  Although  the  poems  are  for 
the  most  part  brie^  and  of  consider- 
able variety  as  to  subject,  they  are 
evidently  intended  by  the  author  to 
bear  a  subtle  oomiection,  aad  to  sug- 

gest  by  their  fitful,  inegular  musical 
ow  something  of  the  mystery  of  ex- 
istence. They  are  ranked  under  the 
following  headings :  Childhood,  Poems 
of  Love,  Love's  Sorrow,  Poems  of 
Love,  the  Happy  Love,  Poems  of 
Death,  End  of  the  History.  Un- 
happily the  occult  meanings  and  sub- 
tle chain  of  connection  are  nowise 
apparent  to  the  reader.  '*  Lyrics  of 
Life"  do  not  make  a  noem  in  the 
sense  that  the  lyrics  of  ''Maud  "  make 
a  poem.  As  a  whole  the  book  is 
unsatisfactory ;  and  when  testing  it 
from  another  side,  we  take  up  the 
lyrics  singly  and  examine  them,  we 
do  not  find  much  to  move  admiration. 
These  little  poems  are  pretty  enough, 
amiable  enough,  but  they  are  one 
and  all  characterised  by  intellectual 
weakness,  shallow  alike  in  music  and 
in  meaning.  Mr.  Farrar  has  a  bad 
practice  of  ekeing  out  his  lines  bv 
an  abominable  reduplication  of  sound^ 
as,  speaking  of  summer. 


Or  in  the  $plmdorom»  drownneat  of  noon, 
Sunburnt,  o^slumber  in  thft  yellowing  corn. 
We  certainly  never  expected  to  see  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUejge  making  use 
of  ''splendorous."  In  this  little  vMume 
there  are  certain  Greek  tcanslatioQa  ; 
one  of  these  we  subjoin  : — 
8K0LI0N. 

Said  the  crab  to  the  make,  with  a  oordial 
shake  of  the  clapper-daw  moet  kind, 

Straiaht  should  a  comrade  be,  my  friend, 
and  not  of  a  crooked  mind. 

This  is  hardly  worth  translation  ;  but 
what  will  the  judicious  reader  think 
when  he  is  informed  that  the  couplet 
occupies  a  whole  page  of  the  volume. 
I  Verily,  a   marvel  of  book-making ! 
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The  Imieftt  riyolet  of  raint  ranning 
through  the  widest  meaoow  of  margin 
eTor  seen  m  the  experieiice  of  the  pre- 
sent reTiewer — ^perba^  on  the  whole, 
the  only  new  thing  in  Mr.  Farrar^s 
book  ;  a  novelty,  unhappily,  on  which 
we  cannot  conscientiously  bestow 
eommendatioB.  The  following  poem 
will  giye  the  reader  a  taste  of  Mr. 
Fanar's  quality : — 

MY  FIYE  FRIENDS. 

As  OB  the  stuniaer  flowret's  bell 

The  nhrer  dew  descends. 
So  OB  my  fSuBting  spirit  fell 

The  sympathy  of  mends. 

'When  o*er  the  past's  blue  distance  glows 

The  light  that  memory  lends, 
A  Borrowinjg  soul  shall  find  repose 

In  thinking  of  my  friends. 

And  should  I  track  with  weary  leet 

The  world's  remotest  ends, 
Eieht  sure  I  am  I  ne'er  shall  meet 

fire  noUer-hearted  friends. 

Ah !  while  my  simple  thanks  I  write, 
Beep  grief  with  gladness  blends ; 

Msj  worthier  lore  than  mine  requite 
T'liefgoodness  of  my  friends. 

And  worthier  veTse,  say  we.  The  pe- 
rusal of  the  present  volume  does  not 
raise  our  estimate  of  the  ability  re- 
quisite to  become  a  Fellow  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  we  are  amazed  that  Mr. 
Farrar  ever  rushed  into  print  with 
these  pretty  amiable,  but  decidedly 
weak-minded  effusions.  If  he  did  not 
respect  himself  he  ought  to  have  ro^ 
specifid  his  College. 


Tn  Fbihciplxb  or  Bsautt  :  ah  Essat 
OH  TKS  TsMPBaAXSKTS.  Bt  Mazy 
Anne  Schunmel  Penninck  ;  eiuted  by 
her  relation,  Christiana  C.  Hankin. 
LondoB :  Iiongman,  Brown,  Green, 
LoBgmaafl^  and  JEtoberts.    1869. 

A  CBKTAiir  interest  of  an  autobio- 
graphical kind  appertains  to  this 
clever  and  important  volume.  It 
appears  that  the  authoress,  while  yet 
a  little  child»  lived  with  an  invalid 
relation,  and  in  the  stillness  of  her 
hushed  home  was  thrown  pretty  much 
on  her  own  resources  as  regarded 
amusement  and  the  filling-up  of  her 
time.  Fortunately  boolu  were  at 
Land,  and  still  more  fortunately  she 
was  in  possession  of  a  thinking  brain 


and  of  an  observant  eye.  Amongst 
her  books  was  that  French  edition  of 
Lavater  which  contains  the  physiog- 
nomical drawings.  The  sketches  the 
child  conned  over,  and  having  made 
herself  mistress  of  them,  began  to 
carry  her  researches  into  the  domain 
of  the  human  iauoQ  divine.  She  sketched 
profiles,  made  observations  ^  on  the 
subject  of  pleasing  expression  iu 
generol^and  of  beautiful  human  ex- 
pression in  particular.  These  occu- 
pations and  speculations  extended 
over  a  series  of  years,  and  the  issue 
of  these  appeared  in  1815,  in  the 
shape  of  a  work  entitled  '  A  Theory 
of  Beauty  and  Deformity.'  It  would 
seem  that  the  views  therein  pro- 
pounded did  not  long  satisfy  the 
growing  mind  of  the  author,  for 
during  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
was  busy  collecting  materials  for  the 
present  work,  and  she  urged  its  publi- 
cation after  her  death  ;  in  her  last 
illness  en>ressing  herself  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  '  I  wish  to  discharge 
my  trust  as  an  author,  in  its  full 
extent,  to  Him  who  gave  it.  And  I 
believe  that  trust  to  have  been  to  aid 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  symbolic 
teaching  of  Qod  in  his  visible  creik- 
tion,  and  to  show  to  others  what  He 
has  taught  me  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  may  make  everything 
around  us  instinct,  as  it  were,  with 
the  anointing  of  that  spirit  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  ourselves; 
how  we  may  imprint  on  our  own 
domain  of  taste  and  domestic  scenery, 
those  very  same  characters  of  beau- 
tiful moral  expression  which  €rod  has 
written  on  the  face  of  nature.' " 

We  have  not  the  spacc^—and  it 
would,  besides,  be  something  out  of 
our  province — to  enter  into  any  ex- 
tended inquiry  as  to  how  much  of 
new  or  true  there  is  to  bo  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  book  before  us. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  author 
writes  with  a  l}eautiful  charity  of 
spirit,  that  her  language  is  clear, 
graceful,  and  sometimes  picturesque, 
and  that  on  every  occasion  she  re- 
cognizes God  as  the  giver  of  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift.  She 
teaches  us  that  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
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fol  to  Him  for  the  amenities  and 
elegances  of  social  life,  as  for  the 
more  necessaiy  com,  wine,  and  oil* 
and  that  the  best  life  is  one  of  con- 
stant remembrance  of  Heaven,  and 
that  a  yery  little  is  sufficient  reason 
for  thanksgiving.  One  or  two  ex- 
tracts we  append,  as  landmarks  to 
show  the  course  of  the  aigument : — 

"  We  have  given,  as  the  definition  of 
beauty,  that  it  is  th&t  which  gives  pleasure 
to  the  mind  in  objects  of  sense ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  nothing^  but  mind  can  give 
pleasure  to  mind,    if  beauty,  thereiore, 

fives  pleasure  to  the  mind,  it  must  be 
ecause  it  expresses  some  quality  which 
belongs  to  the  mind.  But  it  is  requisite 
that  beautiful  objects  should  not  only  ex< 
press  a  mental  quality,  but  that  the  mental 
quality  expressed  shoiUd  be  such  as  to  call 
forth  agreeable  emotions." 

Beauty  is  distinguished  from  the 
non-beantiful,  in  that  it  conveys  the 
reflection  of  the  Divine  character  from 
the  works  of  God  to  the  feelings  of 
the  human  heart ;  whereas  the  non- 
beautiful  either  does  not  present  that 
moral  image  to  the  heart  with  equal 
definiteness,  or  else  presents  no  such 
image. 

Beauty  is  distinguished  from  de- 
formity in  that  deformity,  while  it 
does  present  an  actual  and  deter- 
minate moral  exi)ression,  yet  presents 
not  that  of  the  Divine  perfection ;  but 
that  of  the  worldly,  the  fleshly,  or  the 
diabolical  image  of  the  hiunan  heart 
as  corrupted  by  the  Fall. 


A  PaNOSAMI.  07  THB  KkW  VfOJLLD.  By 
Kinahan  Ck>rnwallis.  In  two  volumes. 
London:  T.  C.  Ncwby,  30  Welbec-strcot. 
I860. 

Mr.  Oornwallis  has  been  a  great 
traveller,  and  dashes  off  impressions 
of  the  countries  he  has  visited  in  a  gay 
rattling  manner.  He  has  been  in 
AnstTJuia  and  Peru  ;  and  the  record 
of  his  wanderings  to  and  fro  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  amusing  if  it  is 
not  particularly  instructive.  lie  docs 
not  look  on  foreign  lands  with  the  eye 
of  a    philanthropist,  or  a  political 


economist,  or  a  Christian,  but  simply 
as  a  gay  observer  of  manners,  with  a 
quick  eye  for  the  picturesque  and  the 
odd,  and  with  a  strong  proclivity  to 
the  funny.  We  cannot  speak  highly 
of  Mr.  Comwallis's  style  of  writing. 
It  is  forced,  jerky,  and  atrociously 
smart.  Whatever  he  loses,  he  cannot 
lose  his  poor  joke.  He  pays  moi« 
attention  to  his  manner  than  to  its 
matter,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  writers  of  that  stamp,  his  la- 
boured passages  are  invariably  his 
worst.  No  one  will  resort  to  these 
pages  for  facts  or  information,  yet 
despite  their  bad  tastes,  levity,  and 
that  peculiar  turn  of  wit  sedidously 
cultivated  by  the  sub-editors  of 
country  newspapers,  any  one  may 
agreeably  enough  spend  an  hour  or 
two  over  the  gay,  rapid  chapters. 
We  cannot  praise  the  book,  although 
we  award  it  the  possession  of  in- 
terest. Vulgarity  and  self-conceit  are 
often  amusing,  although  the  amused 
is  not  bound  to  recommend  vidgarity 
and  self-conceit. 


CnBisTiAjT  PniLAXTHROPT ;  as  csompU- 
fiod  in  the  Life  and  Character  of  the 
late  Joseph  St  urge,  Esq.  A  Sermon, 
delivered  in  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  by 
John  AngoU  James.  London :  Ilamif- 
ton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

One  of  Mr.  James's  most  character- 
istic sermons,  and  one  of  his  best. 
The  veterans  of  the  Pulpit,  like  those 
of  the  Senate,  seem  emulous  of  the 
obituary  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver. 
Cci-tainly  Mr.  James's  **  eye  is  not  dim, 
neither  is  his  natuml  force  abated." 
It  was  fitting  that  Birmingham's 
meatest  philanthropist  should  have 
his  merits  embalmed  by  her  greatest 
preacher,  nlso  one  of  his  oldest 
friends.  Mr.  Sturge  was  one  of  thopo 
men  who  are  the  quiet  and  exclusive 
product  of  an  advanced  nnd  niaturtd 
Christianity,  at  once  the  outcome 
and  the  cau-^c  of  its  strcngtL  ULj 
memory  Is  blcsBsed. 
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I. 
REVOLUTIONS  OF  RACE. 

Bevolutiofis  in  English  History.     1  YoL    By  Robert  Yaughan,  D.D. 
London :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1959. 

Fbom  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Tacitus,  down  to  the  times  of 
Machiavel  and  Giannone,  of  Comines  and  Davila,  of  Hume  and 
CKbbon,  of  Miiller,  Hegel,  and  Heeren,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  lengthy  and  learned  disquisitions  on  the  many  ways  in 
which  histoiy  may  be  most  fittin^y  written.  Prece{)ts,  illustrated 
by  the  practice  oi  ancient,  mediaBval,  and  modem  times,  exist  in 
tolerable  abundance,  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  this  or 
that  style,  or  of  this  or  that  peculiar  mode  of  treatmg  historical 
subjects. 

On  topics  of  this  kind  it  is  neither  our  intention  nor  our 
business  to  dwell  at  anj  length ;  for  we  hold  that  whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  of  critics,  the  writers  of  history  will  follow  pretiy 
much  their  own  bent  and  genius,  and  adopt  the  style  and  treat- 
ment of  historical  topics  most  conformable  to  their  own  peculiar 
views.  Chauteaubnand  has  said,  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
dissertations  on  histonr,  that  each  historical  manner  has  its  own 
advantages,  provided  it  is  based  on  truth  and  naturalness. 
"  Tauie  manibre  est  bonne  paurvu  qu*  elk  soit  vraie,^'  are  his  very 
words ;  and  the  author  of  the  *^  Etudes  Historiques"  himself  some- 
times excelled  in  the  sententious  style,  sometimes  in  the  florid, 
sometimes  in  the  pathetic,  occasionally  in  the  philosophical,  and 
almost  uniformly  in  the  picturesque  mode  of  writing  history.  In 
whatever  manner,  however,  history  may  be  written,  if  it  possess 
the  basis  of  truth,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  must  be  equally 
valuable  and  interesting.  The  speculations  of  the  jphilosopher, 
the  monitions  of  the  preacher,  and  the  disquisitions  oi  the 
moralist,  are  shaped  and  pointed  by  historical  examples;  and 
dramatists  and  essayists  have  generally  drawn  their  best  characters, 
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if  not  upon  history;  at  least  after  historical  models.  The  greatest 
orator  among  the  Ilomans — ^who,  had  he  dedicated  himself  wholly 
to  the  writing  history,  instead  of  to  the  lahours  of  an  adyocate 
and  a  public  man,  would  have  excelled  as  an  annalist — ^has  told  us 
that    Mi^t&ria  quoque  modo  acripta  placet^  and  the   renewed 

51easure  with  which  we  recur  to  the  pages  of  Thucydides  and 
^acitus,  of  Machiavelli  and  Montesquieu,— of  our  own  Hume, 
Gibbon,  and  Robertson, — and  of  Ancillon,  Ghiizot,  Thierry,  and 
Heeren,  among  the  French  and  Germans, — ^proves  the  truth  of 
Cicero's  remarks. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  narratives  of  facts,  sacred,  civil,  political, 
military,  literary,  and  social,  that  have  an  interest  for  readers. 
Though  this  general  history  may  occasionally  be  wanting  in  the 
thrilling  interest  of  the  recital  of  a  siege,  or  a  battle, — of  a  great 
conspiracy,  or  a  lengthened  c^paign,  or  of  the  particular  history 
of  a  great  caj^tain  or  a  particulcur  niler, — jet  is  it  infinitely  more 
varied  in  its  mcidents,  and  much  larger  m  its  scope.  Few  will 
deny  the  absorbing  interest  with  whicn  they  have  read  Voltaire's 
Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  or  Peter  the  Great ;  or  Southey's  Life 
of  Nelson ;  all  three  of  which  volumes  form  portions  of  the 
general  history  of  Europe,  as  well  as  special  biographies  of  the 
great  men  named.  But  these  works,  admirable  in  their  way,  are 
necessarily  more  limited  in  their  purpose  than  general  histories, 
taking  a  larger  and  nobler  survey.  The  aim  of  the  general 
historian  is  greatly  wider,  and  on  the  whole  more  comprehensive 
and  useful,  ^an  that  of  the  annalist  of  a  particular  time,  or  man, 
or  of  a  particular  era  and  epoch.  The  range  of  Gibbon  was,  no 
doubt,  most  expansive,  comprehending  the  histories  of  many 
centuries, — of  many  people,  differing  m  races,  creeds,  customs, 
laws,  and  habitudes.  Yet  the  range  of  Montesquieu,  though  not 
so  voluminous  a  writer,  was  stiU  more  extensive  and  exdusive 
than  that  of  Gibbon.  In  his  "Spirit  of  Laws" — the  firuit  of 
twenty-two  years'  studv,  meditation,  reflection,  reading,  travel,  and 
worldly  experience— the  eloquent  "  President  h  Mortier^'  of  the 
parliament  of  Bordeaux,  has  ^neralized  the  history  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  world  in  a  spirit  never  antecedently  attempted 
in  France,  and  never  till  our  day  attempted  in  England. 

In  Germany,  indeed,  within  ihe  fast  half  century,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  generalize  the  results  of  history. 
But  these  attempts  have  been  rarelj  successful,  because  they  pro- 
ceeded from  men  possessed  of  infimtely  more  fancy  and  learning 
than  common  sense,  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  deep  reflective  and 
meditative  powers.  Varied  attainments,  much  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  telicitous  power  of  expression,  are  possessed  by  many 
historians  among  the  civilized  nations.     But  how  few  among  the 
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number  have  Qie  reflectiye  power,  the  solid  judgment,  the 
penetrating  wisdom  which  enable  a  writer  to  trace  cause  and 
effects — to  show  whence  the  great  changes  in  the  history  of  our 
country  have  come,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Doctor  Yaughan, 
"  whitner  they  have  tended."  To  do  all  this  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  work  not  merely  of  great  research  and  careful  labour,  but 
of  deep  pondering,  and  long  and  patient  reflection.  Not  only 
must  mcts  and  authorities,  in  reference  to  England,  have  been 
weighed  and  winnowed,  but  the  contemporary  mstory  of  Europe 
and  the  world  must  have  been  carefully  ezammed  and  surveyed. 
The  capacity  to  weigh  and  balance  domestic  testimony,  thereby 
arriving  at  a  calm  and  just  judgment,  is  a  rare  gift  not  frequently 
vouchsafed.  How  much  rarer  is  the  gift-how  much  wider  the 
attainments  of  sdiolarship,  judgment  and  impartiality,  which 
enable  a  writer  to  weigh  and  balance  the  testimony  of  em^phtened 
Europe,  in  reference  to  his  own  country. 

Oiur  readers  are  as  well  acquainted  as  ourselves  with  the  long 
historical  studies  and  labours  of  Dr.  Yaughan.  It  has  not  been, 
to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Coke,  merely  the  "  pigmti  annorum 
heubrxMone^'  which  Dr.  Yaughan  has  dedicated  to  historical 
studies  and  to  history.  For  at  least  double  the  period,  if  not 
more,  and  from  his  early  youth,  Dr.  Yaughan  has  been  toiling 
in  this  field,  and  now  comes  the  ripe  and  full  harvest,  amon^  the 
produce  of  which  tiie  volume  before  us  may  be  proudly  pomted 
to.  The  mere  literary  labour  of  writing  such  a  work  as  this, 
regard  heins  had  to  style  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  many  a  successful  author.  Yet  the  style,  though 
admirably  lucid  and  per8picuouB,-thou9h  abonnding  iu  strenetli 
and  beauty,  and  the  most  vigorous  and  smewy  Saxon,  has  doubt- 
less been  €ke  least  troublesome  portion  of  tiie  Doctor's  labours. 
It  is  in  the  examination  and  sifting  of  the  authorities,  in  the 
collection  and  comparison  of  testimony,  that  the  author  deserves 
the  largest  measure  of  credit.  In  citing  modem  authors,  he  has 
generally  examined  the  sources  adduced  in  support  of  their  state- 
ments, following  the  maxim  of  the  greatest  of  lawyers  and  of 
I^gal  commentators,  "melius  eat petere /antes  quam  sectari  rivulosJ* 
There  is  also  apparent  in  these  600  pages  of  Dr.  Yaughan,  a  large 
measure  of  inaependent  research,  and  the  largest  measure  of  in- 
dependent thought,  conspicuously  marked  by  candour,  and  an 
absence  of  all  bigotry  or  mnaticism. 

Dr.  Yaughan  aoes  not  resemble  a  majority  of  our  best  historians. 
who  are  eminentiy  one  sided.  He  is  a  large  minded,  and  laige 
hearted  man,  who  thinks  broadly.  He  is  not  sceptical,  sneering, 
and  onfiEur,  like  Hume ;  he  is  not  papistical,  narrow,  and  bigoted, 
like  Lingard ;  he  is  not  hard  and  dry,  like  Brodie ;  or  labouredly 
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florid  or  artificial,  like  Macaulay :  but  he  is  mufonnly  straightfor- 
ward, natural,  and  strong;  distinguished  by  good  sense  and 
industry,  by  a  keen  and  penetrating  insight  into  the  springs  and 
motives  of  human  actions,  and  by  a  wholesome  kinoliness  and 
charity  for  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  our  common  naime. 
In  this  respect  he  also  resembles  Montesquieu,  and  some  of 
those  German  historical  writers  who  have  written  in  a  Christian, 
kindly,  and  catholic  spirit.  We  use  the  word  catholic  is  opposition 
to  Boman  Catholic  ;  for  Bossuet,  be  it  said  in  passing,  notwith- 
standing the  splendour  of  his  diction,  and  the  majestic  march  of 
his  sounding  periods,  is  always  the  archiepiscopal  Magnifico — ^the 
high-priest  and  churchman,  whose  will  ought  to  be  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  whose  mere  imprimatur  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
highest  court  of  ap^al  from  weak  and  fEdlible  human  reason. 
In  exhibiting  this  Kmdly  Christian  and  truly  catholic  spirit,  Dr. 
Yaughan  does  not  allow  his  conscience  for  an  instant  to  slumber. 
The  moral  tendency  of  history  is  always  before  him,  and  he  never 
seeks  to  materialize  it.  In  every  page  in  which  it  becomes  a  duty, 
he  denounces  hypocrisy,  false  pretences,  abuses,  and  malversa- 
tions of  office,  and  that  high-handed  and  irresponsible  exercise  of 
authority  which  leads  to  the  ruin  of  monarchies  and  to  the  misery 
of  subjects.  He  writes  neither  for  nor  against  prince,  or  priest,  or 
people,  but  in  the  interests  of  humanity  he  tells  the  truth  to  all, 
without  gall  or  bitterness,  without  respect  to  rank,  to  office,  or  to 
person. 

The  narrative  before  us  is  not  described  as  a  history  of  England, 
yet  it  is  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  all  such  historiea 
have  been  professedly  written.  English  history,  no  doubt,  em- 
braces mucn  in  common  with  the  history  of  Europe,  but  more 
that  has  been  characteristic  of  itself.  The  question  to  which  Dr. 
Vaughan's  work  is  designed  to  present  an  answer  is — What  is  it 
that  has  made  England  to  be  England  P  His  object  is  to  conduct  the 
roader  to  satisfactory  conclusions  in  relation  to  this  question,  by  a 
road  more  direct  than  is  usually  travelled.  Our  mst  and  fiiasy, 
if  not  always  oiur  really  busy  age,  needs  some  assistance  of  tlus 
nature.  But  while  Dr.  Yaujghan  properly  appreciates  directness 
and  compression,  he  is  also  alive  to  the  necessity  of  thoroughness, 
and  has  no  desire  topalm  off  a  specious  superiidality  on  his  less 
informed  readers.  He  properly  explains  the  sense  m  which  he 
uses  the  word  revolution,  ny  that  term  it  is  meant  to  compre- 
hend the  great  phases  of  chan^  in  our  history,  due  place  being 
assigned  to  the  great  cause  m  regard  to  each  of  them.  Dr. 
Yaughan  remarks  that,  down  to  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, change  among  us  comes  mainly  from  the  conflict  of  race. 
Under  the  Tudors,  he  contends,  the  great  principle  of  revolution 
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18  leligioii ;  wliilst  mider  the  Stuarts  lie  shows  that  principle  gives 
place  to  the  principles  of  govermnent.  Many  incidental  and 
collateral  causes  contribute,  doubtless,  to  corroborate  and  strengthen 
these  leading  causes  of  action ;  but,  as  our  author  remarks,  through 
their  respective  periods,  these  causes  are  felt  to  be  leading  causes, 
and  the  effects  that  flow  from  them  are  all  more  or  less  impressed 
on  history.  This  theory  of  the  author  is  substantially,  and  in 
the  main,  if  not  to  the  absolute  letter,  true ;  and  it  may  be  also 
conceded  to  him,  that  in  the  progress  of  ibis  nature  since  the 
revolution  of  1688,  no  single  cause  nas  acqxdred  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  great  and  cardinal  causes  which  we  have  named,  and  on 
which  he  bases  his  reasoning. 

Dr.  y  aughan's  first  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  and  to  the  pre-historic  period.  On  this  period  he  hap- 
pily and  iaruly  remarks,  that  rude  nations  do  not  write  histories, 
and  it  is  not  until  they  have  cast  off  their  rudeness  that  civilized 
nations  begin  to  write  histories  for  Hiem.  On  Phoenician  history, 
and  the  Oreek  testimony  towards  it,  there  is  little  new  to  tell. 
Yet  it  is  strange,  and  it  is  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  remarked 
by  Dr.  Y aughan,  that  the  strip  of  the  coast  of  Syria  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Phoenicia,  did  not  measure  much  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  twenty  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  not,  however,  extent  of  territory,  nor  boundless  command  of 
coasts  or  mainlands  that  give  to  a  people  power  and  dominion;  but 
the  skill,  the  energy,  the  enterpnze,  and  the  ability  to  discover 
and  to  use  the  advantages  conferred  by  Gtod  and  by  nature. 

It  appears  tons,  that  in  speakingof  the  races  of  ancient  Britain, 
in  his  first  chapter,  Dr.  Yaughan  allows  too  great  an  authority  to 
the  name  of  CsBsar.  Caesar,  no  doubt  says,  in  one  part  of  his 
**  Commentaries,''  that  the  people  of  Kent  were  an  immigrant 
race  from  Belgic  Gaul,  a  &ct  wnich  he  learned  from  the  Belgians 
themselves,  and  which  was  confirmed  on  his  first  and  second 
invasions.  But  elsewhere,  in  his  short  and  succinct  manner,  he 
shows  that  the  Gauls,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Druids, 
were  descended  from  Pluto.  Ghilli  se  omnea  ab  Dite  poire  prog- 
natos  prcedicanU*  The  truth,  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  Com- 
mentates, under  a  modest  guise,  were  written  with  a  view  to 
perpetuate  Caesar's  personal  renown,  and  to  prove  to  the  Roman 
people  that  this  great  general  was  enabled  to  conquer,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  a  people  who  had  more  than  once  worsted  the 
Bomans,  and  therefore  were  deemed  invincible.  Of  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  the  Celts,  Caesar,  though  in  many  respects  a 
learned,  and  in  all  respects  an  accomplished  and  able  man,  knew 

•  Cntar's  *<CoiiuneiitariM,"  De  Bel.  GaU.  lib.  tL 
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little,  and  he  therefore  did  wisely  in  not  saying  much.  The  people 
who  inhabited  Gtiiil,  he  tells  ns,  assmned  of  tibemselves  the  name 
of  CelUs^  while  the  Romans  called  them  Ghiuls.*  But  it  is 
probable,  nay  almost  certain,  that  the  general  and  conqueror  was 
not  aware  that  the  two  names  were  identical,  and  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  the  country,  for  the  words  CelUe  and  Gbuls  repre- 
sented Qie  same  thing  or  idea,  and  signified  powerful  and  valiimt. 
Dr.  Yaughan  does  not  waste  unnecessary  labour  in  entering 
into  a  learned  disquisition  as  to  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Much 
erudition  and  more  conjectural  criticism  is  bestowed  on  this  sub- 
ject by  our  own  inimitable  Camden  f,  and  by  the  learned 
^Breton  Abb6  Paul  Pezron.  But  these  disquisitions,  alwa3rs 
ingenious,  are  often  also  fanciful,  not  to  say  fsmtastical ;  and  it  is 
well  for  the  sober  historian  to  eschew  sudi  themes,  which  often 
lead  to  bitter  controyersies.  It  is  enough  to  hold,  with  Dr. 
Yaughan,  that  from  the  remains  of  their  language,  as  weU  as 
from  other  circumstances,  the  most  reasonable,  and  now  the  most 
general  opinion  is,  *'  that  the  Picts  were  from  the  common  Celtic 
stock,  and  for  the  most  part  Britons.''  The  Gaelic  tongue.  Dr. 
Yaughan  holds  not  to  be  British,  but  it  has,  says  he,  ^^  afiBnities 
with  the  Irish."    He  might  have  said  many  affinities. 

''  The  word  Aher  in  Welsh,  he  remarks,  as  in  old  British,  denotes 
the  estuaiy  of  a  river,  or  any  inlet  of  waters.  The  word  /ncer,  in 
Gaelic  and  Irish,  has  the  same  meaning.  The  word  Aher  is  so  used, 
as  a  preface  to  names  of  places,  along  a  line  extending  from  South 
Wales  to  the  Koith  of  Scotland,  marking  off  a  territory  to  the  right 
of  that  line,  which  is  pervaded  by  the  British  tongue  and  rac&  The  word 
Inver  is  commonly  used  for  the  same  purpose,  through  the  Highlands 
to  the  left  of  that  line,  bespeaking  the  prevalence  &ere  of  a  tongue 
and  race  which  are  rather  Insh  than  British.  Thus  while  the  British 
tongae  sounds  along  from  Aberystwyth  to  Aberdeen,  the  Gaelic  makes 
itself  heard  from  Inverary  to  Inverness.** 

All  these  disquisitions  touching  the  Picts  and  the  Welsh,  the 
Cimri  or  the  Cjftnry,  the  B€lg(B  or  the  Irish  lirbolgs,  are  now 
more  curious  than  profitable,  and  Dr.  Yaughan  but  glances  at  the 
subject  suggestively.  To  speak  truly,  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  origin  of,  and  as  to  the  extent  of 
territory  occupied  by,  these  tribes.  Pezron  indeed  holds  that  the 
Celta  were  called  Cimbriana  or  Cimmerians  before  they  bore  any 
other  names.  The  word  Cimbri^  he  holds,  is  taken  from  the 
Latin  Cimber,  and  this  last,  he  argues,  is  derived  from  Kimber  or 
Kemper,  whidi  signifies  a  warrior  in  Celtic. 

•  Qui  ipsorum  Unqua  Cdtn  nostra  QiOli  appeUantur,  are  his  words.— fl^ 
CiDsar.  Commentaries,  lib.  i. 
t  See  Camden  Antiq.,  fbl.  edit.  p.  841. 
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is  religion ;  wliilst  under  the  Sfoarts  he  shows  thai  principle  gives 
place  to  the  principles  of  government.  Many  incidental  and 
collateral  causes  contribute,  doubtless,  to  corroborate  and  strengthen 
tiiese  leading  causes  of  action ;  but,  as  our  author  remarks,  through 
their  respective  periods,  these  causes  are  felt  to  be  leading  causes, 
and  the  effects  that  flow  from  them  are  all  more  or  less  impressed 
on  history.  This  theory  of  the  author  is  substantially,  and  in 
the  main,  if  not  to  the  absolute  letter,  true ;  and  it  may  be  also 
conceded  to  him,  that  in  the  pn^ress  of  Ihis  nature  since  the 
revolution  of  1688,  no  single  cause  nas  acquired  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  great  and  cardinal  causes  which  we  have  named,  and  on 
which  he  bases  his  reasoning. 

Dr.  Yaughan's  first  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  and  to  the  pre-historic  period.  On  this  period  he  hap- 
pily and  bnly  remarks,  that  rude  nations  do  not  write  histories, 
and  it  is  not  until  they  have  cast  off  their  rudeness  that  civilized 
nations  begin  to  write  histories  for  them.  On  Phoenician  historv, 
and  the  Greek  testimony  towards  it,  there  is  little  new  to  teU. 
Tet  it  is  strange,  and  it  is  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  remarked 
by  Dr.  Yaughan,  that  the  strip  of  the  coast  of  Syria  known  to 
the  andente  as^  Phosnicia,  did  not  measure  much  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  twenty  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  not,  however,  extent  of  territory,  nor  boundless  command  of 
coasts  or  mainlands  that  give  to  a  people  power  and  dominion;  but 
the  skill,  the  energy,  the  enterpnze,  and  the  ability  to  discover 
and  to  use  the  advantages  conferred  by  God  and  by  nature. 

It  appears  tons,  that  in  speakingofihe  races  of  ancient  Britain, 
in  his  first  chapter,  Dr.  Yaughan  aUows  too  great  an  authority  to 
the  name  of  Cflesar.  Gaosar,  no  doubt  says,  in  one  part  of  his 
'<  Commentaries,"  that  the  people  of  Kent  were  an  immigrant 
race  firom  Belgic  Gaul,  a  hct  wnich  he  learned  from  the  Belgians 
themselves,  and  which  was  confirmed  on  his  first  and  second 
invasions.  But  elsewhere,  in  his  short  and  succinct  manner,  he 
shows  that  the  Ghiuls,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Druids, 
were  descended  from  Pluto.  Oulli  se  omnea  ab  Dite  patreprog- 
nato9  pfwdicant*  The  truth,  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  Com- 
mentajies,  under  a  modest  guise,  were  written  with  a  view  to 
perpetuate  Ceasar's  personal  renown,  and  to  prove  to  the  Roman 
people  that  this  great  general  was  enabled  to  conquer,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  a  people  who  had  more  than  once  worsted  the 
Bomans,  and  therefore  were  deemed  invincible.  Of  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  the  Celts,  CsBsar,  though  in  many  respects  a 
learned,  and  in  all  respects  an  accomplished  and  able  man,  knew 

•  Cmw's  ^Commentariet,"  De  Bel.  GhOL  Ub.  tL 
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Utile,  and  lie  therefore  did  wisely  in  not  saying  mnch.  The  people 
who  inhabited  Qaul,  he  tells  ns>  assumed  of  tiQemselves  the  name 
of  CelUBf  while  the  Romans  called  them  Gauls.*  But  it  is 
probable,  nay  almost  certain,  that  the  general  and  conqueror  was 
not  aware  that  the  two  names  were  identical,  and  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  the  countnr,  for  the  words  CelUB  and  Guuls  repre- 
sented the  same  thing  or  idea,  and  signified  powerful  and  valiant. 
Dr.  Yaughan  does  not  waste  unnecessary  labour  in  entering 
into  a  learned  disquisition  as  to  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Much 
erudition  and  more  conjectural  criticism  is  bestowed  on  this  sub- 
ject by  our  own  inimitable  Camden  f,  and  by  the  learned 
Breton  Abb^  Paul  Pezron.  But  these  disquisitions,  alwajrs 
ingenious,  are  often  also  fimciful,  not  to  say  fSemtastical ;  and  it  is 
well  for  the  sober  historian  to  eschew  such  themes,  which  often 
lead  to  bitter  controversies.  It  is  enough  to  hold,  with  Dr. 
Yaughan,  that  from  the  remains  of  their  language,  as  well  as 
from  other  circumstances,  the  most  reasonable,  and  now  the  most 
general  opinion  is,  ''  that  the  Picts  were  from  the  common  Celtic 
stock,  and  for  die  most  part  Britons."  The  GaeUc  tongue,  Dr. 
Yaughan  holds  not  to  be  British,  but  it  has,  says  he, ''  affinities 
with  the  Irish."     He  might  have  said  many  affinities. 

'<  The  word  Aher  in  Welsh,  he  remarks,  as  in  old  BritiBh,  denotes 
the  estuary  of  a  river,  or  any  inlet  of  waters.  The  word  /nrer,  in 
Gaelic  and  Irish,  has  the  same  meaning.  The  word  Aber  is  so  usedf 
as  a  preface  to  names  of  places,  along  a  line  extending  from  South 
Wales  to  the  North  of  Scotland,  marking  off  a  territory  to  the  right 
of  that  line,  which  is  pervaded  by  the  British  tongue  and  race.  The  word 
Inver  is  commonly  used  for  the  same  purpose,  through  the  Highlands 
to  the  left  of  that  line,  bespeaking  the  prevalence  there  of  a  tongue 
and  race  which  are  rather  Irish  than  British.  Thus  while  the  British 
tongue  sounds  along  from  Aberystwyth  to  Aberdeen,  the  Gaelic  makes 
itself  heard  from  Inveraiy  to  Inverness.*' 

All  these  disquisitions  touching  the  Picts  and  the  Welsh,  the 
Cimri  or  the  Cytnry,  the  Belga  or  the  Irish  Firbolgs,  are  now 
more  curious  ths^  profitable,  and  Dr.  Yaughan  but  glances  at  the 
subject  suggestively.  To  speak  truly,  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  origin  of,  and  as  to  the  extent  of 
territory  occupied  by,  these  tribes.  Pezron  indeed  holds  that  the 
Celta  were  called  CimbrioM  or  Cimmeriam  before  they  bore  any 
other  names.  The  word  Cimbri^  he  holds,  is  taken  from  the 
Latin  Cimbcr,  and  this  last,  he  argues,  is  derived  from  Eimber  or 
Kemper,  which  signifies  a  warrior  in  Celtic. 

*  Qui  iptonun  Unqo*  CdUe  nostra  QsUi  appeUantnr,  are  hit  wordi. — Vldt 
Qmmt,  Comnentarici,  lib.  L 
t  S«e  Camden  Antiq..  fbl.  adH.  p.  841. 
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The  "point  from  which  CsBfiar  is  supposed  to  have  embarked  for 
Britain  is  the  haven  of  Wissant,  or  Witsand  (Dr.  Yaughan  calls 
it  Wissen),  distant  about  seven  miles  from  Marquise.  The  little 
port>  now  much  choked  with  sand,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
IHus  Partus  of  the  Romans.  The  second  invasion  of  Caosar  is 
thus  graphically  described : — 

'<  Before  leaving  Gaul  for  the  winter,  Csesar  had  assigned  to  his 
anny  its  occupation  during  that  interval,  and  had  given  especial  in- 
struction that  a  large  number  of  transports  and  galleys,  that  had  been 
recently  brought,  should  be  placed  at  his  service  without  delay.  On 
his  return  from  Italy,  in  the  spring,  he  found  that  the  different  har- 
bours between  Ostend  and  Boulogne  were  prepared  to  supply  him 
with  more  than  six  hundred  vessels^  besides  twenty-eight  galley& 

"  These  transports  had  been  all  built  for  the  occasion.  They  were 
now  launched,  and  concentrated  on  the  point  where  the  five  l^ons 
destined  for  this  second  invasion  of  Britain  had  been  assembled.  But 
during  the  first  five-and-tweniy  days  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from 
the  north.  Towards  sunset,  on  the  first  favourable  day,  this  multitude 
of  vessels  put  to  sea,  darkening  its  surface  for  some  miles  in  breadth 
and  distance,  as  they  floated  off  towards  Britain. 

**  On  the  break  of  day  they  found  themselves  drifted  by  the  tide 
and  by  a  westerly  wind  considerably  beyond  their  intended  point  of 
landing.  By  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  the  help  of  their  oars,  they 
appear  to  have  retraced  their  way  to  the  entrance  of  Sandwich  Haven, 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Stour;  the  spot  now  known  as  Pegwell 
Bay." 

The  subsequent  landing,  under  Plautius  and  Claudius,  took 
place  at  Richborough,  where  there  now  exists  an  old  castle  and 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  town.  This  was  the  fsunous 
Portm  Rutipiemis  of  the  Romans;  from  whence,  aooordinj;  to 
Juvenal,  British  oysters  were  exported  to  Rome.  It  is  mentioned 
three  or  four  times  at  oonsiderabie  length  by  Camden. 

In  speaking  of  the  government  of  Julius  Agricola,  who  had  ex- 
tended his  conquests  m>m  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Forth,  Dr.  Vaughan  makes  a  remark  to  which  recent  events 
give  a  peculiar  interest : — 

"  In  one  respect,"  he  says,  ''  his  (Caesar^s)  campaign  was  a  novelty  in 
British  warfare.  The  fleet  of  the  Komans  on  the  sea  cooperated  with 
the  army  on  the  land,  carrying  stores,  making  descents  on  the  coasts, 
and  otherwise  aiding  the  plans  of  the  general" 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  this  has  been 
the  employment  and  special  business  of  the  French  fleet,  within 
the  last  three  months,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic. 
Troops,  hones,  forage,  victuals,  and  munitions  of  war,  were  carried 
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it  gare  the  mind  to  no  object  of  public  interest,  and  so  did  notfiing  to 
ensure  that  progress  of  thought^  and  that  development  of  moral  feel- 
ing, on  which  all  true  civilization  must  rest  In  judging  concerning 
civilization,  we  have  to  look  first  to  the  individual  man,  and  to  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  virtue  possible  to  him  ;  and  we  have  then 
to  look  to  what  society  would  be  where  all  should  be  thus  enlightened 
and  thus  moral  In  pursuing  this  track  of  thought,  the  immediate 
effect  must  be  to  feel  how  far  the  most  civilized  communities  are  from 
being  really  civilized.  Nevertheless,  here  is  the  true  conception  of 
civilized  life.  It  is  real  in  the  measure  in  which  it  ensures  intelligence 
and  virtue  to  society,  by  ensuring  it  to  the  individuals  of  whom 
society  is  composed.  It  presents  man  at  his  best  All  social  ten- 
dencies are  good  but  as  they  work  towards  this  result 

*'  Tried  by  this  test^  the  Roman  civilization  is  lamentably  wanting. 
Over  persons  and  over  provinces,  over  its  great  world*  its  tendencies 
were  to  depress  thought  to  one  dead  level,  to  shut  in  virtue  to  one 
dull  routine, — ^to  dwarf  and  deform  humanity,  rather  than  to  elevate 
and  perfect  it  It  told  men  they  were  at  liberty  to  buy  and  seU*  to  get 
gain,  and  to  ei^joy  on  any  scale.  If  more  intellectually  disposed,  they 
might  study  antiquities,  speculate  in  philosophy,  become  artists  or 
poets ;  but  they  must  not  presume  to  know  anything  about  State 
matters ;  they  must  have  no  country — no  dreams  about  patriotism  or 
liberty.  They  must  accept  the  imperial  wisdom  as  always  infallible, 
and  never  venture  to  question  any  of  its  proceedings.  All  the  nobler 
aspirations  of  their  nature  must  exist  only  to  be  checked,  subdued, 
and  to  produce  that  sense  of  stifled  nature,  of  heart-sickness,  which  a 
generous  man  so  suffering  can  alone  comprehend.  Nor  was  escape 
possible,  except  by  flying  to  the  outposts  of  barbarism,  and  conforming 
to  a  life  worse  than  death.  The  sphere  of  this  deadly  pressure  was 
not  that  of  a  nation  only.  It  embraced  the  world.  It  clutched  its 
victims  everywhere.  Overshadowed  by  such  a  power,  even  the  things 
which  were  told  that  they  might  live,  could  not  live.  Despotism  is  a 
form  of  treason  against  humanity,  and  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
humanity  shall  never  serve  it  with  its  best*' 

This  is  admirable  writing,  as  well  as  sound  reasoning,  generous, 
wholesome  feeling,  and  pure  philosophy.  But  though  the  Britons 
suffered  from  contact  with  the  Romans,  they  were  not  to  become 
extinct  as  a  nation — ^they  were  not  to  decay.  The  spirit  of 
religion  and  of  poetry  remained  with  them,  and  there  underlay 
the  depths  of  their  ''neart  of  hearts''  many  of  the  qualities,  and 
all  the  self-reliance,  necessary  to  true  greatness. 

Dr.  Vaughan,  in  a  note  to  the  end  of  the  first  book,  expresses 
an  opinion  that  Lord  Macaulay  greatly  underrates  the  Britash  and 
Saxon  periods  of  our  history.  This  is  an  opinion  now  almost 
unanimously  entertained  by  all  who  have  examined  the  subject, 
and  much  more  generally  expressed  than  some  years  ago.     Lord 
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vinoe  in  Bomanized  Qwoi  that  retained  the  Celtic  tongue ;  and  in 
Brittany,  where  tiie  language  in  great  part  still  sarvives,  it  was 
at  first  preserved  through  the  influence  of  settlers  from  this 
country. 

Most  readers  of  history  are  aware  that  Caesar's  accoimt  of  the 
domestic  habits  and  morsus  of  the  Britons  is  by  no  means  flattering. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  whether  CsBsar  had  such  know- 
ledge of  the  Britons  as  to  warrant  him  in  making  this  assertion. 
As  the  author  of  the  "  Bevolutions  of  History''  states,  he  could 
only  have  made  such  a  report  from  hearsay.  From  more  than 
one  passage  of  Dion,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  CsBsar  knew  as  little,  or  even  less,  of  Great  Britain 
than  the  first  Napoleon,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  after- 
wards.   Lucan,  inaeed,  tells  us  he  left  the  island  in  hot  haste. 

** Territa  qwBsitis  ostendit  terga  Britannia** 

That  our  people  were  in  a  rude  and  rough  state  half  a 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  as  the 
author  before  us  pertinently  remarks,  '^  Chastity  in  women  is 
in  general  rigorously  exacted  by  men  in  rude  states  of  society. 
Even  amongst  barbarians  there  are  natural  instincts  which  ope- 
rate as  powerful  safeguards,  especially  in  a  latitude  like  ours/' 

In  the  summary  which  Dr.  Y  aughan  gives  of  the  Boman  do- 
minion in  this  country,  he  is  singiuarly  happy  and  lucid,  both  in 
thought  and  style.  He  shows  with  great  felicity  the  course  of 
change  for  the  better  and  the  worse  which  came  upon  Britain 
through  the  ascendancy  of  the  Bomans.  On  th^  whole,  he  tells 
OS  truly,  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Boman-Britain  was  fsiir 
and  imposing  on  its  surface,  but  hollow  beneath ;  for  corruption 
in  Home  never  failed  to  become  tiiie  parent  of  corruption  in  all  its 
dependencies. 

Dj  a  process  familiar  to  feeble,  vicious,  and  despotic  rulers,  the 
fidehty,  the  courage,  and  the  national  spirit,  which  characterized 
our  countrjnnen,  be(»une,  in  process  of  time,  impaired.  The  men 
of  substance  were  flattered,  baited  with  pleasure,  and  rendered 
harmless  by  such  means.  While  the  industrious  furnished  the 
conqueror  with  a  revenue,  the  adventurous  were  made  to  re- 
tlemsh  his  armies  in  dist^t  provinces.  This  was  the  policy  of 
Itome.  Britain  was  used,  says  Dr.  Yau^han,  as  long  as  it  coidd 
be  used,  and  was  abandoned  when  it  could  be  used  no  longer. 

The  following  passage  is  appropriate,  eloquent,  and  true,  and 
generalizes,  in  a  few  words,  the  results  of  Boman  dominion. 

*'  niere  is  a  nugestic  unity,  and  scientific  grandeur  about  the  Eoman 
law  and  its  administrations  which  is  apt  to  fiE»cinate  the  imagination 
of  some  men.    The  fi&ult  we  find  with  the  Boman  civilization  is,  that 
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it  gave  the  mind  to  no  object  of  public  intereet,  and  so  did  nothing  to 
ensure  that  progress  of  thought^  and  that  development  of  moral  feel- 
ing, on  which  all  true  civilization  must  rest  In  judging  concerning 
civilization,  we  have  to  look  first  to  the  individual  man,  and  to  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  virtue  possible  to  him  ;  and  we  have  then 
to  look  to  what  society  would  be  where  all  should  be  thus  enlightened 
and  thus  moral  In  pursuing  this  track  of  thought,  the  immediate 
effect  must  be  to  feel  how  far  the  most  civilized  communities  are  from 
being  really  civilized.  Nevertheless,  here  is  the  true  conception  of 
civilized  life.  It  is  real  in  the  measure  in  which  it  ensures  intelligence 
and  virtue  to  society,  by  ensuring  it  to  the  individuals  of  whom 
society  is  composed.  It  presents  man  at  his  best  All  social  ten- 
dencies are  good  but  as  they  work  towards  this  result 

''  Tried  by  this  test^  the  Boman  civilization  is  lamentably  wanting. 
Over  persons  and  over  provinces,  over  its  great  world,  its  tendencies 
were  to  depress  thought  to  one  dead  level,  to  shut  in  virtue  to  one 
dull  routine, — to  dwa^  cuid  deform  humani^,  rather  than  to  elevate 
and  perfect  it  It  told  men  they  were  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell,  to  get 
gain,  and  to  enjoy  on  any  scale.  If  more  intdlectually  disposed,  they 
might  study  antiquities,  specidate  in  philosophy,  become  artists  or 
poets ;  but  they  must  not  presume  to  know  anything  about  State 
matters ;  they  must  have  no  country — ^no  dreams  about  patriotism  or 
liberty.  They  must  accept  the  imperial  wisdom  as  always  infallible, 
and  never  venture  to  question  any  of  its  proceedings.  All  the  nobler 
aspirations  of  their  nature  must  exist  only  to  be  checked,  subdued, 
and  to  produce  that  sense  of  stifled  nature,  of  heart-sickness,  which  a 
generous  man  so  suffering  can  alone  comprehend.  Nor  was  escape 
possible,  except  by  flying  to  the  outposts  of  barbarism,  and  conforming 
to  a  life  worse  than  death.  The  sphere  of  this  deadly  pressure  was 
not  that  of  a  nation  only.  It  embraced  the  world.  It  clutched  its 
victims  everywhere.  Overshadowed  by  such  a  power,  even  the  things 
which  were  told  that  they  might  live,  could  not  live.  Despotism  is  a 
form  of  treason  against  humanity,  and  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
humanity  shall  never  serve  it  with  its  best" 

This  is  admirable  writing,  as  well  as  sound  reasoning,  generousy 
wholesome  feeling,  and  pure  philosophy.  But  though  flie  Britons 
suffered  from  contact  with  the  Romans,  they  were  not  to  become 
extinct  as  a  nation — ^they  were  not  to  decay.  The  spirit  of 
religion  and  of  poetrv  remained  with  them,  and  there  imderlay 
the  depths  of  their  ^' heart  of  hearts"  many  of  the  qualities,  and 
all  the  self-reliance,  necessary  to  true  greatness.    • 

Dr.^  y aughan,  in  a  note  to  the  end  of  the  first  book,  expresses 
an  opinion  that  Lord  Macaulay  greatly  underrates  the  British  and 
Saxon  periods  of  our  history.  This  is  an  opinion  now  almost 
unanimously  entertained  by  all  who  have  examined  the  subjecti 
and  much  more  generally  expressed  than  some  years  ago.    Lord 
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Maoaulav,  like  all  rhetoricians,  is  neither  safe  nor  sound  as  a 
historical  guide,  thoneh  a  man  of  immense  ability  and  more  than 
ordinary  learning.  One  is  reminded,  in  thinking  of  his  writings, 
of  the  saying  of  Plato,  that  rhetoric  is  but  a  voluptuary  art,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  suited  to  history.  Lord  Macaulay  too  often 
sacrifices  truth  to  the  balance  of  his  sentences,  and  the  point 
of  his  antithesis. 

In  Book  II.  Dr.  Yaughan  treats  of  the  sources  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history.  He  states  that  Welsh  history  is  not  so  barren  as  is  sup- 
posed, though  it  does  not  throw  niuch  light  on  the  history  of  tne 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  work  called  the  "Annals  of  Wales''  is 
described  as  a  most  meagre  production.  Under  some  years  there 
is  no  entry,  and  down  to  1066  the  average  of  each  year  does  not 
exceed  half  a  Une.  After  the  "Annals  of  Wales,"  comes  Oildas. 
There  were  three  writers  of  the  name,  who  were  nearly  con- 
temporary. The  author  of  the  well-known  historical  work  under 
the  name  of  GKldas,  was  a  man  of  Ban^r,  in  North  Wales  (by  a 
printer's  error  it  appears  Bandon  in  this  volume).  According  to 
Leland,  this  is  the  most  ancient  of  British  historians ;  and  in  his 
own  day  he  was  sumamed  Sapiens,  or  the  Wise,  with  wonderfully 
little  appropriateness.  He  was  thoroughly  Romanized  in  his 
tastes,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Yaughan,  brought  a  very  bad  temper 
to  the  work  of  disparaging  all,  wnether  Britons,  Scots,  or  Saxons, 
who  did  not  think  like  himself. 

Of  Bede,  Dr.  Yaughan  speaks  with  respect.  That  he  laboured 
with  conscientious  integrity  is  admitted.  Bib  beUef  in  miracles 
was  the  weakness  of  his  age,  and  does  not,  as  is  candidly  remarked 
in  this  volimie,  in  the  least  detract  from  his  credibility.  More 
valuable  than  Gildas  or  Bede  is  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  It  begins 
with  the  Boman  invasion,  and  descends  to  some  time  below  the 
Conquest.  The  volume  published  by  the  Record  Commissioners, 
in  1840,  entitled  "  The  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England," 
is  also  a  work  of  great  value.  It  contains  the  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  and  a  large  body  of  ecclesiastical  law,  affording  fre- 
auent  glimpses  into  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  time.  With 
lie  Saxon  Chronicle  must  be  classed  "  Domesday  Book,"  with 
Ellis's  introduction,  and  the  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Charters, 
edited  by  Kemble.  Among  the  Anglo-Norman  authorities  are, 
Florence  of  Worcester,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, Bcger  of  Hoveden,  Alured  of  Beverley,  and  Tngnlf  of 
Croyland.  Of  the  character  and  value  of  these  writers.  Dr. 
Yaughan  gives  a  succinct  description,  so  short  ajid  pithy  that  it  is 
sure  to  dwell  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  He  truly  observes,  that 
in  the  men  who  write  upon  our  history  of  the  Conquest,  a  bias  is 
often  perceptible,  disposmg  them  greatly  to  underrate  the  Saxon 
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nationality.  Nor,  as  he  josUy  obaerree.  Have  modem  writers  been 
always  sufficiently  on  their  guard  against  this  influence,  nor  always 
sufficiently  mindnil  of  the  met,  that  in  the  relation  to  British  and 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  these  writers  can  never  be  more  than  second- 
hand authorities. 

The  third  chapter,  on  the  rise  of  the  English  Monarchy,  displays 
much  curious  reading  and  reflection.  The  reasons  why  En^and 
was  not  designed  for  a  Heptarchy  are  thus  set  forth : — 

«  But  the  power  of  I^bert,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  gave  better  promise  of  continuanoe. 
With  him  the  title  of  Bretwalda  was  a  reality.  Experience  must 
often  have  suggested  that  this  Bubdiyision  of  territory,  in  a  country 
which  left  no  one  state  any  strong  natural  means  of  defence  against 
another,  must  be  inseparable  from  much  inquietude  and  suffering. 
Oyer  the  space  of  more  than  three  centuries,  tiie  same  eyils  had  been 
constantly  arising  from  this  source.  The  history  of  the  Heptarchy 
bad  been,  in  facC  the  history  of  a  struggle  for  the  mastery.  In  time 
the  master  would  be  sure  to  come,  and  the  more  adyanced  ciyilization 
of  Wessex,  together  with  its  closer  relation  to  the  Continent,  seemed 
clearly  to  point  to  that  kingdom  as  the  seat  of  the  future  sovereignty. 
Even  the  rayages  of  Danes,  while  they  tended  rather  to  distract  and 
weaken  the  several  States  than  to  unite  them,  operated  favourably  for 
Wessex,  inasmuch  as  they  fell  in  their  greatest  weight  upon  its 
rivals. 

"  But  beside  the  calamities  which  came  from  the  frequent  wars  of 
the  different  states  with  each  other,  there  wore  others  hudly  less  con- 
siderable, arising  from  the  custom  which  made  the  monarchy  in  all 
those  States  in  a  great  measure  elective.  The  successor  to  the  vacant 
throne  was  genendly  sought  in  the  family  of  the  deceased  king.  But 
the  nearest  of  kin  did  not  always  succeed,  if  not  otherwise  eligible.** 

Dr.  Yaughan,  as  might  be  expected,  deals  with  the  militaiy 
events  of  the  career  of  Alfred,  and  their  result.  From  the  years 
875  to  878,  pirates  possessed  Uxemselves  of  Wareham  and  Exeter, 
whence  they  might  readily  descend  to  the  sea  with  such  spoil  as 
they  should  obtain.  Alfired  raised  a  fleet  to  oppose  them,  and 
with  this  fleet  the  naval  history  of  England  may  oe  said  to  have 
oommenoed.  Dr.  Yaughan  thus  descries  the  proceedings  of  our 
great  monarch : — 

<*  Alfred  built  or  collected  a  number  of  ships,  manned  them  with 
brave  seamen,  and  by  this  means  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  a 
Danish  fleet  which  had  been  driven  by  foul  weather  on  the  coast  of 
Dorset.  Hiis  was  in  877.  The  armament  thus  scattered  or  annihi* 
lated  was  destined  for  the  relief  of  Exeter. 

''The  besieged,  seeing  no  chanoo  of  sooooor,  capilolalad,  giving 
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hostages  to  abstain  from  farther  hostilities  in  Wessex.  Bat  reaching 
Gloucester,  they  renewed  the  work  of  pOlage  and  destmction. 

"  The  impoyerished  condition  to  which  they  had  reduced  all  the 
Saxon  kingdoms,  prompted  the  banditti,  which  now  covered  the  land, 
to  explore  the  banen  homes  of  the  Welsh,  and  of  the  Ficts  and  Scots. 
But  that  proved  a  bootless  errand.  The  last  effort  made  at  this  crisis 
against  these  sons  of  the  destroyer,  was  at  Kynwith,  where  a  feeble 
garrison  resisted  a  vigorous  siege,  and  surprising  the  besiegers  in  a 
sally,  destroyed  more  ^an  a  thousand  of  them.  And  now  the  time 
had  come  in  which  the  high  spirit  of  the  Saxon  race  appeared  to  have 
forsaken  them.  Many  fled  with  such  movables  as  they  could  take 
with  them  to  other  countries ;  the  rest  seem  to  look  on  their  unhappy 
condition  as  a  destiny,  and  to  submit. 

*'  Popular  feeling  is  ever  liable  to  these  altemations.  Its  excesses 
in  elevation  and  depression  come  from  the  same  cause. 

^  To  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  many,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is 
natural  to  man.  Where  all  seem  to  obey,  it  is  hard  for  the  individual 
to  resist  But  there  are  some  noble  natures  to  whom  such  self-sua- 
taining  power  is  given,  and  can  hope  where  hope  seems  to  have 
forsaken  aU  besidea  Al£red  the  King  was  one  of  these.  He  might 
have  gathered  his  staff  together,  and  have  found  high  militaiy  service 
in  other  lands ;  or  he  might  have  journeyed  as  a  pilgrim  to  that  old 
Borne  on  whose  shrines  he  had  gazed  in  his  boyhood.  In  that  case^ 
what  would  have  been  the  future  English  histoiy  9  The  old  northern 
Paganism  which  the  Saxon  had  abandoned  would  have  again  been 
ascendant  The  religion  of  the  Gross  would  probably  have  ceased. 
The  barbaric  customs  of  Scandinavia  would  have  found  a  new  home  in 
Britain.  The  near  prospect  of  that  powerful  English  Monarchy 
towards  which  so  many  influences  had  seemed  to  be  converging^ 
would  have  vanished. 

''This  island  might  have  become,  and  have  long  continued,  the 
rendezvous  of  sea  kings — ^the  base  from  which  they  would  have  gone 
forth  to  spread  their  devastations,  superstitions,  and  barbarisms  over 
the  fiiirest  provinces  of  Europe. 

"Alfred  could  believe  this  was  not  to  be.  He  could  have  fsuth  in 
God.  To  prevent  such  calamity  he  could  watch  his  last  watch,  offer 
his  last  prayer,  do  his  last  possible  deed.  It  is  clear  that  he  must 
have  'thought  it  possible  that,  even  from  this  state  of  things,  there 
might  be  a  return,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  be  vigilant^  patient,  and 
ready.  The  selfish  did  not  rule  in  this  man,  but  the  humane,  the 
patriot^  and  the  religious,  and  he  had  his  reward.  The  seeds  of  the 
coming  England  were  in  that  great  heart,  though  its  ground-spring  of 
action,  we  can  readily  suppose,  was  a  simple  sense  of  duty." 

There  is  much  carious  matter  in  this  volume,  as  to  Norwegian 
and  Danish  names  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  as  to 
how  the  blood  of  the  Northmen  became  the  dominant  blood  along 
the  whole  of  the  lowlands  between  the  Horsey  and  the  Clyde. 
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But  on  these  matters,  however  interesting  to  the  antiquarian,  we 
may  not  dwell  for  want  of  space.  On  Odin  and  Thor  worship 
there  is  also  curious  matter  which  will  repay  attention. 

The  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and  its  success,  are  fietirly 
related ;  nor  is  the  recital  disfigured  by  one  illiberal  remark.  The 
change  which  Augustine  introduced,  however,  was  not  a  transition 
jfrom  error  to  unmixed  truth.  Christianity  gave  to  the  Teutons  a 
priesthood  in  the  place  of  that  which  they  were  to  abandon,  and 
a  sacrifice  for  sin  in  place  of  that  which  they  were  to  offer  no 
no  longer.  But  this  priesthood  diverged  from  its  primitive  model. 
How  Mariolatry  came  in  is  thus  told  : — 

**  The  humanity  of  Christ  was  to  the  Saxon  the  sum  of  all  teaching 
as  to  what  man  i^ould  be.  It  was  also  to  him  a  manifestation  of  aU 
he  could  need  to  know,  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Creator. 
But  even  this  softened  presentation  of  the  Divine  through  the  human 
did  not  embrace  enough  of  the  descending  element  to  meet  all  the 
cravings  of  the  religious  spirit :  hence  the  worship  of  the  Virgin. 
The  pity  of  woman  was  thought  to  be  more  likely  to  yield  to  entreaty 
than  the  pity  of  man,  even  that  of  the  best  of  men— of  the  One 
perfect  man." 

The  rise  of  priestly  power  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  is  most 
philosophically  traced.  Dr.  Vaughan  shows,  how  in  Britain,  as 
ever5rwnere  else,  craft  came  to  be  very  largely  the  refiige  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong ;  and  how  the  clergy,  speaking  always  in 
the  name  of  their  God,  were  disposed  to  magnify  meir  office. 
Their  office,  in  truth,  was  the  instrument  by  which  they  might 
hope  to  protect  themselves  and  those  who  looked  up  to  them  as 
protectors.  Nor  was  the  policy  of  the  mediaeval  clergy  either  un- 
reasonable or  insincere.  Mixed  motives  prompted  tiiem  to  give 
their  sanction  to  the  popidar  faith  in  miracles.  Though  many  of 
the  clergy  must  have  been  aware  that  the  creduHty  of  the  people 
was  often  grossly  abused,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  as  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  that  "  the  clergy  themselves  were  firm 
believers  in  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Church." 

Dr.  Vaughan  exposes  the  free  uses  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
clergy,  in  common  with  their  order  over  Europe,  of  the  Confes- 
sional. Documents,  he  declares,  are  existing,  to  show  that  not 
only  the  common  sins  of  the  people,  but  that  all  the  secret  and 
imajrinary  forms  of  vice  had  been  reduced  to  a  system,  that  the 
coniessor  might  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  his 
office.  Secrets  belonging  to  personal,  to  family,  and  to  all  his- 
tory, were,  as  our  author  states,  thus  laid  open,  and  vices  which 
had  never  entered  the  thoughts  of  the  penitent  were  made  familiar 
to  the  imagination  by  the  questions  of  the  priest.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  this  statement  read  the  chapter  De  Catma  Mortuum 
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Conci»fri9cenii4B,  in  the  '*  Theologia  Dogmatica"  of  Dens»  or  the 
dhapteis  De  Abortu,  De  MutikUume,  De  Injuria  Stupri  et  Fami" 
catumis,  De  Canfessario  Stupratoris  aut  Fomicataris,  de  Castitaie 
et  VirginitaUy  de  Speciebus  Ltuturia,  De  CircumstmUa  Virginia 
iatiSf  De  Ineestu,  De  Debito  Cof^'ugali  de  Catms  exquibm  licet 
negare  Debitum  Conjugate  in  DenSy  and  he  will  find  that  Dr. 
y aughan's  description  is  literally  true.  It  was  our  jEate,  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  to  wade  through  eight  yolumes  of  the ''  Theo- 
logia  MoraUa  et  Dogmatica"  and  various  chapters  in  four  or  five 
volumes  are  found  disfigured  hy  the  most  abominahle  obscenities. 
These  obscenities  are  imported  into  many  Soman  Catholic  works 
of  devotion  written  in  English ;  and  in  tiie  "  Posey  of  Prayer," 
and  other  works  written  in  the  vernacular  may  be  found  very 
nearly  as  much  obscenity  as  in  Peter  Dens^  Sanchez,  or  Saurez 
From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  moreover  inculcated  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  church,  that  without  confession  there  can  be  no 
absolution,  and  that  without  absolution  there  can  be  no  salvation. 

Most  of  the  clergy  in  the  time  of  Odo  and  Dunstan  were 
married  men,  as  they  who  search  on  the  subject  learn.  But 
we  were  not  aware,  tul  we  had  seen  chapter  and  verse  for  it  in 
this  volume,  that  the  monks  had  wives  as  well  as  the  parochial 
priesthood.  The  monks  of  St.  Benedict  took  the  vow  otchastity, 
out  the  monks  of  Wales  and  of  lona  gave  no  such  pledge,  and 
often  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  to  marry. 

Nowhere  do  we  find  the  old  story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  more 
graphically  told  than  in  the  book  before  us.  The  mutilation  of  a 
woman,  so  in  every  way  interesting,  and  the  death  of  the  king 
and  Queen  a  few  days  after,  from  broken-heartedness  or  foul  play, 
are  tne  deeds  of  the  priesthood  awakening  aU  the  just  and  manly 
indignation  of  Dr.  Yaughan.    He  thus  speaks  of  them : — 

'^  Such  deeds  could  sacerdotalism  perpetrate,  and  perpetrate  with 
impunity,  at  some  junctures  in  Anglo-Saxon  history.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  how  this  temper,  especially  allied  with  its  great 
coadjutor  monasticism,  could  make  void  all  the  great  principles  of 
natural  morality  whenever  the  interest  of  churchmen  might  be  served 
by  such  means." 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  extracts  we  have  hitherto  made,  that 
Dr.  Yaughan  has  shown  us  what  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Britain  were,  has  shown  us  the  revolutions  effected  by  the 
sword,  and  the  effect  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Bomans,  in  govern* 
ment,  in  relifi;iony  and  on  social  life :  he  has  also,  in  a  masterly 
manner,  unfolded  to  us  the  sources  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  traced 
the  rise  of  the  English  and  Danish  monarchies  with  consummate 
deamesB  and  oondnnity,  and  exhibited  to  us  also  the  effect  of 
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the  Saxon  and  Danish  conquests  on  the  distributions  of  race.  In 
going  oyer  the  immense  space  of  ^ound  with  the  firm,  measured, 
yet  rapid  strides  of  a  man  who  knows  his  main  road  thoroughly, 
as  well  as  the  bye  and  bridle  paths,  it  is  plain  that  the  historian 
assigns  the  chi^est  importance  to  the  Saxon  settlement.  The 
'  Doctor  has  evidently  conyinced  himself,  and  it  seems  to  us  on 
the  best  testimony  which  the  nature  of  the  case  affords,  that  the 
Boman  conquest  did  not  very  profoundly  or  radically  affect  our 
manners  or  modes  of  thought.  It  is  possible,  and  probable,  we 
think,  that  this  conquest  affected  our  institutions  more  for  some 
centuries  than  Dr.  Yaughan  admits,  and  the  same  remark,  we 
think,  applies  to  the  Norman  conquest,  which  is  viewed  by  this 
able  wnter  in  no  favourable  aspect.  But  the  Boman  and  Norman 
invasions  had,  in  our  thinMng,  deeper  influences  than  Dr.  Yaughan 
appears  disposed  to  allow ;  they  but  suspended  and  did  not  obli- 
terate Angb-Saxondom.  That  after  an  mterval  re-appears  in  its 
proper  and  distinctive  type,  struggling  through  Norman  laws  of 

^o^iSj  of  civil  and  church  government,  of  tenure,  of  feudality,  &c. 

n  &e  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  as  Dr.  Yaughan  says,  "  we  see  piety 
without  ascetism,  faith  without  credulity,  the  noble  in  mannood 
elevated  in  all  things  by  the  pure  in  religion."  These  are  even 
now  the  characteristics  of  the  best  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Our  author  devotes  more  than  one  valuable  chapter  to  indus- 
trial life  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  to  agriculture,  mining,  and 
handicraft  trades.  He  also  eives  a  summaiy  of  the  intdlectual 
life  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  disquisitionizes  very  agreeably  on 
the  music,  poetry,  ballads,  prose  literature,  and  science  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  fore&thers.  We  are  reminded  that  one  of  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  elder  raised  the  merchant  who  had  made  three 
voya^s  in  his  own  ship  to  the  rank  of  a  Thane. 

It  IS  also  inferred,  from  what  we  have  stated,  that  the  author 
of  this  work  entertains  no  extravagant  opinions  concerning  the 
Normans,  and  is  not  disposed  to  praise  them  bejond  their  de- 
serts. He  denies  that  the  origin  of  chivalry  is  due  to  the 
Normans. 

"The  notion  that  the  chivalry  of  Europe  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Normans,  is  a  wide  conclusion  deduced  from  narrow  premises.  Chival- 
reus,  no  doubt^  they  were,  and  in  as  high  a  d^ree,  perhaps,  as  any  race 
south  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  '  Bomance  of  Antai^  shows  that  the  form 
of  culture  we  denote  by  that  term  widely  developed  itself  in  the  east 
long  before  it  became  observable  in  the  west.  The  haughty  Spaniard 
learnt  it  £rom  his  no  less  haughty  antagonist  the  Moslem ;  and  the 
ChriBtian  princes,  who  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of  Palestine, 
found  the  model  of  their  selfish  devotion  in  the  men  who  were  no  less 
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resolved  to  prosecute  their  pretensions  on  that  point  We  should 
not  have  had  a  Richard  had  there  not  been  a  Saladin.  The  germs 
of  it  may  be  found  widely  scattered^  and,  even  amongst  the  rudest 
circumstances,  give  it  form  and  pre-eminence.  The  Christian  element 
in  European  chivalry  has  made  it  to  be  a  chivalry  of  its  own  order  : 
such,  then,  were  the  Normans  in  Normandy.  They  bore  no  good  will 
to  the  French,  though  they  were  obliged  to  learn  firom  them.  Wace, 
the  Norman  poet,  makes  the  conqueror  describe  them  as  proud,  liti- 
gious, and  hard  to  govern,  and  another  authority,  who  had  studied 
their  character,  gives  us  their  good  and  evil,  by  describing  them 
crafty,  vindictive,  domineering,  eager  to  leave  their  country  for  the 
sake  of  greater  gain  abroad  Neither  prodigal,  devoted  to  the  study 
of  eloquence ;  lovers  of  the  chase,  hawking,  horses,  arms,  and  beautiful 
attire ;  in  shorty  a  people  that  must  be  held  in  check  by  the  laws." 

The  following  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  Norman  conquest, — 

**  We  see,  then,  that  the  effect  of  the  Norman  conquest  in  relation 
to  the  English  people  was  to  deprive  them  of  property,  and  place, 
and  possessions,  and  of  political  existence.  But  the  wrong  and  in- 
sult heaped  upon  them  did  not  convert  them  all  into  willing  slavea 
Cast  down,  they  were  not  destroyed ;  nor  was  their  spirit  broken. 
We  see  this  in  part  in  the  defiance  of  wrong  by  individual  men,  and 
by  small  bands  of  men,  but  much  more  in  that  wide  and  fervent  sym- 
pathy which  the  career  of  such  men  is  seen  to  call  forth.  That  there 
were  men  in  those  days  disposed  to  resort  to  such  modes  of  life  is  not 
a  fact  of  much  historical  significance ;  but  that  the  character  of  the 
men,  in  this  case,  should  be  such  as  it  is,  and  that  the  whole  Saxon 
population  should  have  become  so  outspoken  in  its  admiration  of  them — 
these  are  facts  which  the  historian  who  would  write  an  intelligible 
histoiy  of  England  must  not  overlook.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  rude  and 
warlike  as  they  may  have  been,  had  much  to  do,  or  supposed  thev 
lu«i.  both  with'the  Long  ^dldmmistration  of  laV.  an/^  alwa^ 
distinguished  for  their  respect  for  law. 

"  It  is  not  until  the  Norman  lawlessness  comes  in  that  some  of 
them  are  content  to  become  outlaws,  and  that  the  popular  feeling 
comes  to  be  eveiy where  in  favour  of  such  men." 

In  a  note  to  his  third  chapter  in  his  third  book,  Dr.  Y anghan 
adverts  to  Lord  Macaulay's  more  brilliant  than  just  euloey  on  the 
Normans.  As  disciplined  and  tenacious  soldiers,  the  Normansy 
doubtless,  deserved  the  eulogium  bestowed  on  them.  The  Normans^ 
as  Dr.  y aughan  admits,  were  at  the  head  of  the  military  science 
of  their  a^,  but  in  scaroeljr  anything  else,  as  he  remarks ;  can 
they  be  said  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  "Rnglish ;  in  many 
thmgs  the^  were  not  even  on  a  level  with  them.^ 

The  estnnate  formed  by  Dr.  Yauffhan  of  William  the  Conqueror 
is  not  widely  different  from,  thou^  less  fftvourable  than  that  of 
Burke.     He  was  a  stem,  severe  man,  ambitious  and  avaricious, 
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wlio  knew  men  mucli  and  trusted  them  but  little.  His  strength, 
as  Dr.  Yaughan  observes,  "  never  came  fix)m  the  affection  of  those 
beneath  him,  but  from  a  stem  mastery  over  their  interests  and 
their  fears.''  Dr.  Yaughan's  estimate  of  Lanfranc  is  not  as 
favourable  as  that  of  Burke :  while  the  Doctor  admits  that  his 
general  capacity  was  of  a  high  order,  he  feels  bound  to  say  that 
worldly  wisdom  was  in  advance  of  his  piety,  and  that  he  could 
descend  to  artifice  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Burke,  on  the 
contrary,  estimates  Lanfranc  as  a  man  of  great  learning  for  the 
times,  and  extraordinary  piety.  He  also  asserts  he  was  never 
the  tool  or  follower  of  William,  who  raised  him  to  power. 

The  appended  observations  on  the  skill  of  the  Normans  in 
architecture  are  not  less  just  than  striking : — 

"Their  skill  in  architecture,  even  before  the  conquest^  was  consider- 
able ;  admiration  of  such  works  was  a  passion  with  them.  Before  the 
close  of  the'  tenth  century  they  had  adorned  their  countiy  with 
many  beautiful  edifices  in  that  bold,  masculine,  Romanesque  style 
which  they  had  adopted.  When  William  meditated  the  conquest  of 
England,  the  dukes  of  ISTormandy  and  the  nobles  who  did  them 
homage,  had  learnt  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  to  cover  their 
respective  territories  with  such  monuments  of  their  opulence  or  taste. 
Castles,  city  fortifications,  churches,  monasteries,  everywhere  bespoke 
the  interest  of  the  race  in  such  works.  The  effect  of  taste  in  this 
form  soon  became  even  more  conspicuous  in  England  than  it  had 
been  in  Normandy.  Norman  architecture  occupies  a  middle  ground 
between  the  Eoman  and  the  Gothic.  It  embraces  much  of  the  soli- 
dity and  gravity  of  the  former  style,  with  something  of  the  lightness 
and  flexibility  of  the  latter.  It  retains  the  arch,  but  uses  that  element 
and  every  other  with  a  license  of  its  own.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  some  of  the  domestic  examples  of  this  style  of 
building." 

In  one  point,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  differ  from  Dr. 
Yaughan  in  his  estimate  of  Norman  architecture.  He  says  that 
the  Norman  intellect  had  realized  little  in  Normandy  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  to  realize  in  England.  This  is  literally 
true  of  Normandy  Proper — comprising  Higher  and  Lower 
Normandy — ^in  which  the  best  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  built 
by  the  English  in  the  Saxon,  or,  what  Dr.  Yaughan  would  call, 
the  "  Early  English  style."  But  in  Brittany,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  admirable,  how  exquisitely  graceftil,  yet  how  solemn  and 
suited  to  religious  feeling,  is  the  ecclesiastical  architecture !  Had 
the  Normans  nothing  to  do  with  the  raising  of  these  graoefdl 
structures,  or  are  thev  wholly  the  work  of  the  Celts?  K  so, 
why  is  it  that  we  fina  no  sudi  edifices  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  where  the  Celts  abided  P 
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The  Norman  Conquest  had  now  made  England  no  longer  in- 
sular. She  became  a  constitutional  power,  participating  in  all  the 
questions  affecting  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  though  the  Norman 
is  about  to  disappear  in  the  Englishman,  the  Englishman  is  not 
about  to  disappear  in  the  Noiman,  for  the  oldest  dwellers  on  the 
soil  have  proved  to  be  the  strongest. 

In  the  reign  of  our  first  Henrys  and  Edwards  there  were 
many  impediments  to  trade  from  unwise  l^islation,  and  English 
merchants  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  favour  shown  to  foreigners. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  merchants  of  Genoa,  Venice,  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Lucca  were  the  traders  through  whom  we  became 
possessed  of  the  natural  and  artificial  products  ol  the  East.  Dr. 
Vaughan  quotes  Anderson's  "Commerce"  to  prove  that  the 
Peruchi,  the  Scali,  the  Friscobaldi,  the  Ballardi,  the  Beisardi,  and 
the  Bardi  were  among  the  names  of  different  Italian  companies 
or  houses  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Dr.  Vaughan  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  introduction  of 
foreign  weavers,  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  and  of  the  relation 
of  these  Companies  and  monopolies  to  the  Government.  He  shows 
how  the  English  became  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  how,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  began  to  conduct  their  own  traffic  in  their 
own  ships  in  the  Mediterranean.  Canning,  of  Bristol,  and  many 
merchants  of  large  wealth  in  London,  vied  with  the  noble  and 
princely.     Among  Canning's  ships  was  one  of  nine  hundred  tons. 

In  1425  a  law  was  passed,  granting  a  general  permission  to  ex- 
port com,  with  two  restrictions  only, — ^it  was  not  to  be  sent  to  the 
country  of  an  enemy  in  the  time  of  war,  and  it  might  be  stayed  for 
the  public  good  by  an  order  in  Council.  Some  twenty  years  later 
the  landholders  be^n  to  complain  of  the  imdue  importation  of 
com,  alleging  that  it  had  reduced  the  price  of  that  commodity  so 
as  to  have  brought  the  farmer  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  England  now 
promised  to  be  a  great  industrial  power,  and  a  power  of  much  in- 
fluence in  continental  affairs.  The  nation  had  become  one,  it  was 
comparatively  free,  and  the  people,  to  use  the  language  of  our 
author,  were  busy  in  constructing  ships,  in  creating  towns,  in 
rearing  castles  and  cathedrals,  in  adorning  palaces,  and  they  were 
also  bent  on  competing  in  artistic  skill  with  the  most  favoured 
states.  In  reference  to  industrial  life  in  England,  Dr.  Vaughan 
intimates  that  it  is  probable  that  the  labouring  and  artisan  classes 
under  the  Plantagenets  were,  on  the  whole,  better  fed  and  better 
housed  than  the  majority  of  liie  same  class  in  our  time. 

If  we  turn  frx)m  industrial  to  intellectual  life  we  find  that  in  the 
epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  English  language  shared  in 
the  improvement.  It  obtain^  a  greater  fulness  of  expression, 
and  became  more  easy  in  its  structure.     The  fact  that  the  French 
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was  so  long  rooken  side  by  side  with  the  Saxon  must  have  made 
the  English  mmiliar  with  many  words  and  forms  of  speech  which 
were  of  French  origin.  French,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors,  possessed  no  attraction  for  the  conquered. 
The  influence  of  the  French  language  upon  the  English  was  not 
very  perceptible  until  the  French  in  its  tarn  b^an  to  giye  place  to 
the  improved  native  dialect. 

The  influence  of  the  French  language  was  strengthened  in  this 
country,  as  Dr.  Yaughan  states,  by  the  action  of  the  metrical  and 
romance  literature  which  became  prevalent.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  several  writers,  bom  and  resident  in 
England,  distinguished  themselves  in  iS^nch  literature.  The 
sketch  of  character  which  we  present  appears  to  us  very  ad- 
mirable : — 

*'  As  a  satirist  of  manners,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  religious  orders,  Chaucer  is  not  at  all  less  outspoken  than  Piers 
Plowman.  Such  freedom  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  in  the 
painting  of  character,  even  to  its  minutest  finish,  that  Chaucer  is  espe- 
cially felicitous,  and  on  such  painting  he  has  bestowed  his  chief  labour. 
He  is  eminently  the  poet  of  men  and  mannera  What  may  be  learnt 
from  his  pictures  touching  the  religious  life  of  the  age,  we  shall  mark 
elsewhere.  But  poet  of  manners  as  he  is,  the  compass  of  subject  in- 
cluded in  his  works  is  a  conspicuous  fact  relating  to  them.  His  cha- 
racters, and  his  descriptions  of  social  life,  include  the  good  and  bad. 
Mnton  seems  to  find  it  easy  to  become  either  angel  or  devil,  according 
to  the  occasion ;  and  Chaucer  appears  to  have  the  power  of  understand- 
ing the  pleasures  of  the  roost  ethereal  virtue,  and  those  found  in  the 
most  free  and  riotous  indulgence  of  the  sensuous  passions.  The  comedy 
and  tragedy  of  earth,  the  hell  in  it,  and  the  heaven  above  it,  were  open 
to  hinL  Hence,  while  some  of  his  descriptions  are  so  impure  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  read  to  the  ear  of  a  second  person,  others  are  so  elevated 
as  to  seem  to  be  addressed  to  natures  in  a  higher  condition  of  being 
than  the  present  In  this  respect  the  compass  of  his  genius  reminds 
us  of  Goethe.  His  universe  embraced  the  real  and  the  ideal — ^his 
poet's  world,  and  the  world  in  which  he  lived  like  other  ordinaiy 
mortals.  Some  poets,  indeed,  have  brought  a  richer  inspiration  to  the 
lofty  and  unseen,  but  none  have  seized  on  the  immediate  and  the 
actual  in  man  or  in  nature  with  inore  truthfulness,  freshness,  or  com- 
pleteness. His  men  and  women  have  the  fidelity  of  a  photograph, 
while  eveiy  shade  is  felt  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  a  living  artist ; 
and  in  regard  to  nature,  the  blue  sky,  the  floating  cloud,  the  golden 
lights  the  shady  forest,  the  flowery  plain,  and  the  song  of  birds,  all 
have  their  poetry  for  him.  So,  too,  had  worldly  pomp,  when  he 
thought  of  its  evanescence ;  and  loving  hearts,  when  he  thought  of 
their  tender  sorrows.  .  .  Chaucer  was  learned  in  literature.  But  his 
learned  material  had  been  made  accessible  to  him  by  other  handa  He 
discourses  on  themes  borrowed  from  old  Greece,  and  from  old  Borneo 
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and  from  modern  Italy.  Much  of  this  ancient  and  modem  learning 
had  come  to  him  through  Fiance.  But  in  his  day  whatever  was 
French  may  be  said  to  have  been  English.  With  the  Norman  blood 
came  the  things  which  Norman  taste  was  disposed  to  patronize." 

In  his  chapter  on  the  intellectual  life  in  England,  Dr.  Yaughan 
is  extremely  felicitous.  He  tells  us  that  for  the  intellectual  life 
we  must  look  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  colle^  or  books. 
Books  and  men,  he  shrewdly  remarks,  are  ever  acting  on  each 
other,  and  it  is  their  combined  influenoe  that  makes  society  what 
it  is.  London,  truly  sajrs  our  reverend  and  learned  coadjutor,  has 
always  been  a  great  educator — ^not  less  so  than  Oxford.  This  is 
quite  true. 

We  know  not  whether  the  chapter  on  Political  Life  in  England 
is  not  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  volume.  A  practising  lawyer  would 
conclude  that  it  had  been  written  by  an  accomplishea  constitutional 
lawyer,  so  familiar  does  the  author  appear  to  be  with  Glanville, 
Bracton,  Britton,  and  Fleta,  with  Home,  Fitzherbert,  Littleton, 
Coke,  Fortescue,  Hale,  Selden,  Prynne,  Somers,  and  Barrington, 
and  the  ancient  statutes.  The  remarks  on  Trial  by  Jury,  on  the 
Great  Charter,  on  the  statute  De  Tollagio  non  Cancedmdo  are  worthy 
of  any  legal  antiquary  of  the  past  generation.  It  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Yau^nan  has  studied  the  constitutional  history  of  our  country 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Somers,  and  that  he  has  read  on  the  subject  as 
conscientiously  as  a  Lord  Chancellor  Camden.  Not  merely  has  he 
studied  the  best  text-books,  but  he  appears  to  have  perseverin^ly 

Elodded  his  way  through  the  Statutes  at  Large,  without  which 
ibour  no  man  can  write  a  proper  history.     These  are  rare  merits 
in  a  divine  of  any  Christiaii  aenominauon,  and  credit  should  be 

SVen  where  it  is  so  pre-eminently  due.  Hallam,  Brodie,  and 
icintosh  were  professional  lawyers,  and  Macaulay  also  was  bred 
a  lawyer,  and  followed  the  circuit  for  some  four  or  five  years.  But 
here  is  a  Nonconformist  clergyman  who  touches  on  constitutional 
law  in  as  learned  a  spirit  as  any  of  the  profesdonal  writers,  and 
who  is  evidently  as  well  read  in  constitutional  lore  as  Dean 
Tucker,  Home  Tooke,  and  Dr.  Paley,  all  of  whom  were  men 
thoroughly  informed  on  constitutional  lore. 

Political  life  in  England  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  In  the  thirty-fourtti  year  of  his  reign  a  statute  was 
passed  declaring  that  the  nation  should  in  no  way  be  taxed  with- 
out its  consent,  and  the  two  great  principles — ^taxation  solely  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  a  representation  of  the  Commons  as 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  Parliament — ^were  first  recog- 
nized. Edward,  as  Dr.  Yaughan  truly  states,  would  have  crushed 
English  Ubcrty  in  all  its  tenaendes  had  he  been  permitted.  But 
the  people  had  been  schooled  and  trained  in  pohtical  knowledge. 
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and  it  is  a  ^at  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  cared  nothing  about 
tiieir  liberties.  These  views  are  well  set  lorth  in  the  foUowing 
extract : — 

''  With  these  new  ideas  property  seems  to  acquire  a  new  sacrednes8» 
and  law  a  new  authority.  Neither  the  kings  of  England  nor  the 
baronage  of  England,  may  henceforth  touch  the  property  or  the 
person  of  an  Englishman,  except  according  to  law.  The  law  takes 
a  precedence  of  both.  Both  owe  to  it  obedience — all  owe  to  it  obedi> 
ence  :  knight  and  baron,  buigesses  and  freeholders,  subject  and  sove- 
reign, have  their  ground  to  this  respect  in  common.  According  to 
ynftYimfl  whlch  have  now  become  credited  and  familiar,  vdll  is  no- 
where law,  but  law  is  everywhere  in  place  of  wilL  The  English 
yeoman  of  those  days,  and  many  below  them,  thought,  and  spoke,  and 
debated  concerning  these  maxims.  So  did  the  merchants  in  their 
guilds,  and  so  did  the  men  of  handicraft  when  they  gathered  about 
their  homely  hearths,  when  they  met  in  their  local  courts,  or  assembled 
as  fraternities  in  the  manner  then  common  in  men  following  the  same 
calling  or  mystery.  The  educating  power  of  such  influences  might  be 
seen  everywhere.  To  congregate  was  to  learn,  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  other  way  of  learning.  Even  in  the  Universities  more  knowledge 
was  obtained  from  the  lips  of  the  living  men  than  from  books.  And 
there  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  people  of 
England,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  cared  little  about 
politics.  Concerning  politics  as  a  theory  or  a  science,  they  thou^^ht 
little ;  but  concerning  government,  as  a  matter  immediately  affecting 
their  personal  liberty  and  personal  gains,  they  were  keen  observers 
and  keen  disputants.'' 

In  the  days  of  which  we  are  speaking,  parliament,  instead  of 
meeting  as  now,  at  five  p.m.  and  sitting  till  one  or  two  a.m.,  mot 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  then  dined  at  noon. 

Very  admirably,  in  his  chapter  on  religious  life  in  England, 
does  Br.  Yaughan  exhibit  the  culminating  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Papal  Power.  Though  Innocent  III.  was  a  sagacious  and 
able  man,  yet  in  the  vassalage  which  he  imposed  on  John  ho 
brought  the  Papacv  to  its  cidmination.  The  successors  of  Inno* 
cent  often  appealed  to  his  maxims,  but  the  time  to  act  upon  them 
for  the  purposes  of  ambition  had  passed.  So  the  Romisn  pontiffs 
were  content  with  less  power  than  formerly,  if  the  power  retained 
should  only  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  &t  revenue.  Hence  a  low 
and  sordid  rapacity  supplanted  higher  passions.  The  ecclesiastical 
history  of  England,  from  the  time  of  Jdng  John  to  the  Ileforma* 
tion,  as  is  well  remarked  in  chapter  five,  consists — ^in  so  £u*  as  the 
relation  of  this  country  to  Rome  is  concerned — ^in  a  constant 
stru^le  on  the  part  of  the  Popes  to  enrich  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  revenues  of  the  English  Church ;  and  un  the  imrt 
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of  the  Crown,  of  the  lajr  pataroiiB,  and  W  the  clergy  generally, 
to  protect  themselves  against  this  war  of  spoliation.  The  papal 
officers  engaged  in  conducting  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Goiirt  of 
Rome,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  are  said  to  have  been  more 
numerous  and  better  organized  than  the  agents  of  the  king's 
government,  and  the  amount  annually  transmitted  to  Rome  from 
all  sources  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  that  raised  for  the 
Court.  So  unpopular  and  even  odious  had  the  Pope's  officers 
become  as  to  be  liable  to  every  sort  of  insult,  to  assault,  amd  in 
some  cases  to  the  loss  of  Ufe.  Looking  at  aU  these  things,  here 
is  Dr.  Yaughan's  retrospect  of  the  laws  of  Revolution. 

^  Such  was  the  political  machineiy  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  such  are  some 
of  the  more  potent  influences  then  in  action  around  it ;  to  what  issue 
did  it  tend  ?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  behoves  us  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  depraved  men  rarely  cease  to  be  depraved  men. 
Such  instances  occur,  but  they  are  exceptional.  But  if  a  self-reformed 
man  is  a  phenomenon  rarely  seen,  still  less  may  we  hope  to  see  a  com- 
munity or  a  corporation  become  self-purifled.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  all  things  seem  to  point  to  reform  or  ruin.  But  there  was 
room  for  fear  that  reform  would  be  long  resisted,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
ruin.  When  do  the  crafty  learn  to  be  ingenuous  )  When  do  the 
avaricious  learn  to  eschew  the  disgust  of  gain  ?  What  will  not  an  indi- 
vidual do,  still  more  what  will  not  corporate  bodies  do,rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  self-crucifixion  1  It  is  no  marvel  that  Wycliffe,  and  Huss, 
and  Jerome,  should  give  signs  of  the  coming  change.  But  as  little 
marvellous  is  it,  to  those  who  look  beneath  the  surface,  that  the  course 
of  this  change  should  have  been  so  unequal  and  so  slow,  and  that  to 
the  last  it  should  have  been  so  limited.  It  is  a  law  of  Providence, 
that  change  in  bodies  should  be  slow  when  the  body  is  great.  Nor 
is  it  less  a  law  that  what  the  great  heart  of  humanity  has  been  long  in 
constructing,  it  must  be  long  in  taking  to  pieces  and  in  casting  utterly 
away.  Revolutions,  like  creation,  have  their  laws — ^laws  which  deter- 
mine their  time,  and  speed,  and  mode,  and  result  Good  men  would 
fain  be  faM,  workers,  but  Providence  is  ever  schooling  them  in  two 
great  lessons — to  work,  and  to  toait,'* 

In  the  history  of  religion,  as  is  here  philosophically  observed, 
there  is  the  law  of  action  and  reaction.  When  the  priesthood  be- 
came rich  and  worldly,  monachism  arose  as  its  fitting  rebuke ; 
and  when  monachism  became  corrupt,  then  appeared  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders.  The  Franciscans  and  tibeir  preachings  and  success 
are  thus  described : — 

^In  common  with  the  parochial  clergy,  there  were  preachers  having 
the  cure  of  souls,  but  in  distinction  from  the  clergy.  They  made 
preaching  their  great  work,   found  their  parish  everywhere,   and 
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especially  where  ignorance  and  vice,  filth  and  suffering,  were  known  to 
be  most  accumalated  and  least  disturbed.  The  wealth  of  the  church 
had  been  her  great  snare,  had  rendered  her  inefficient — ^helpless,  in 
regard  to  the  great  wants  of  the  age ;  and  the  Franciscan  was  to  know 
nothing  of  religious  endowments,  nothing  of  a  settled  revenue  for  the 
support  of  his  ministry.  His  dress,  his  diet,  his  home,  all  were  to  be 
such  as  to  bespeak  him  a  poor  man,  and  to  proclaim  him  as  a  poor 
man's  minister.  He  was  to  be  the  willing  servant  of  the  community, 
especially  of  the  most  needy  and  forgotten  portions  of  it ;  and  he  was 
to  depend  on  the  free  offerings  of  the  community  from  day  to  day  for 
his  maintenance.  To  the  honour  of  Eomanism,  within  its  pale  poverty 
in  the  minister  of  religion  has  never  been  a  bar  to  the  reverence  due 
to  his  office.  Hence,  in  originating  even  such  an  institute,  Brother 
Francis  coidd  exact  that  men,  to  become  his  disciples,  should  not  only 
be  men  of  fervent  piety,  but  men  of  fair  capacity,  and  competently 
learned.  In  the  Franciscans  of  the  thirteenth  century,  what  has 
become  known  in  our  time  under  the  name  of  the  voluntary  system 
may  be  said  to  have  been  put  upon  its  triaL 

<<  When  the  first  delegation  of  friars  landed  at  Dover,  in  1224,  the 
authorities  took  them  for  vagrants,  or  something  worse.  But  one  of 
their  number  satisfied  these  men  in  office  of  their  mistake,  by  making 
very  light  of  being  hanged,  and  offered  the  rope  from  his  waist  to  be 
used  in  the  ceremony  if  no  better  should  be  available.  Such  is  the 
temperament  generally  given  to  men  who  have  some  mission  in  life. 
With  the  help  of  the  scanty  fare,  sour  beer,  obtained  at  religious 
houses,  the  first  colony  of  Minorites  reached  London,  and  constructed 
tenements  for  themselves  on  the  Comhill,  near  the  Kew-gate.  The 
buildings  are  of  the  poorest  description  imaginable,  dried  grass  being 
stuffed  in  the  crevices  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain. 

"  In  that  age  plague  and  leprosy  were  the  terrible  maladies,  espe- 
cially among  the  crowded  population  of  crowded  towns.  But  leprosy 
had  come  into  Europe  from  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  return  of  the 
Crusaders.  Much  had  been  recorded  concerning  it  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  It  was  the  figure  of  what  all  men  are  by  nature.  Even 
the  Incarnate  One  was  regarded  as  taking  his  place^  in  the  language  of 
prophecy,  with  this  class  of  sufferers.  * 

*'  In  their  preachings,  the  friars  eschewed  the  learned  and  eloquent 
style  then  so  common.  In  their  view  the  clergy  had  disqualified 
for  their  work  by  their  learning;  hardly  less  than  by  their  wealth. 
They  were  themselves  poor  men,  preaching  to  the  poor,  and  laymen, 
preaching  to  the  laity.  Their  language  was  studiously  simple.  Their 
illustrations  were  studiously  popular.  Their  material  for  discourse  lay  in 
the  well  known  legend,  in  dramatic  dialogue,  in  every  day  life,  and  in 
their  own  thoughts  and  experience.  Meditation  and  feeling  more 
than  books,  made  them  what  they  were  as  preachers.  Men  and 
women  to  whom  sermons  had  long  been  beyond  all  things  imin- 
telligible  and  dull  now  hang  upon  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  and 
would  travel  far  to  enjoy  that  privilege.     Great  was  the  success  of 
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the  new  institute.  In  little  more  than  thirty  years  the  Minorites  of 
England  could  hoast  of  being  more  than  twelve  hundred  in  number, 
of  having  fixed  centres  of  operation  for  their  missionary  work  in 
nearly  fifty  English  towns/' 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  author  of  the  excellent  "Life  of 
Wydiffe"  would  dedicate  a  few  pages  to  this  great  and  pure 
reformer,  who  upheld  the  authority  of  the  parochial  cler^,  and 
also  giye  a  summary  of  his  doctrines.  The  summary  is  given,  as 
may  he  supposed,  in  a  masterly  style,  but  as  most  of  our  readers 
possess  the  monograph,  now  publisned  in  small  quarto,  we  forbear 
from  extract,  ^e  last  two  chapters  in  the  book  describe  the 
reaction  at  Oxford,  the  decline  of  learning,  the  aristocracy  during 
civil  war,  the  state  of  science,  the  decline  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
the  revival  of  literature  and  art,  and  the  prospects  of  society  on 
the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century.  These  are  noble  topics,  and 
they  are  grandly  handled  by  one  whom  we  feel  to  be  a  master  in 
his  art.  We  have  before  observed  that  the  constitutional  and 
I^al  portion  of  the  work  is  admirably  performed,  and  to  those 
who  concern  themselves  more  with  the  religious  portion  of  the 
work,  we  need  but  commend  the  passage  on  tine  secularized  policy 
of  the  ponti£Es. 

Ana  now  we  must  have  done.  The  "  Revolutions  in  History  " 
is  without  any  manner  of  doubt  one  of  the  most  soHd,  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  one  of  the  most  instructive  books,  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  in  our  day.  It  is  a  book  which  speaks  with 
ahnost  magisterial  authority,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  charm.  There  is 
erudition,  there  is  varied  learning,  there  is  taste,  there  is  depth 
and   solidity  of  judgment   combined   with    a   vivacity,   and  a 

{ncturesqueness  of  style  very  rare  in  their  separate  excel- 
encies  and  wonderfrd  as  here  found  in  combination.  The 
subject  Dr.  Yaughan  proposed  to  himself,  no  doubt,  was  a  noble 
one,  but  it  was  surrounded  with  difficulties.  These  he  has  so 
marvellously  vanquished,  that  his  work  must  become  a  standard 
classic,  and  a  staple  book  of  reference.  He .  teaches  us  in  this 
volume  the  moral  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  history, — attach- 
ment to  our  pure  religion,  to  our  common  coimtry,  attochment  to 
our  liberties,  and  attachment  to  our  improved  and  improving  in- 
stitutions. He  enforces,  on  every  occasion,  a  high  and  pure 
morality,  fidelity  to  treaties,  humanity  in  war,  perseverance, 
patience,  and  longanimity  in  all  our  courses.  The  author  displays 
m  every  page  the  learning  of  the  divine  and  the  scholar,  witn  the 
best  quakties  of  the  statesonan,  the  politician,  and  the  man  of  the 
world. 
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Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn^  F.E.S.     New  Edition. 
4  vols.     Bohn.     1839. 

Many  thanks  to  those  good  people  of  past  times,  who,  if  they  did 
nothing  else  to  be  remembered  by,  left  us  a  diary.  Many  thanks, 
whatever  its  character, — ^whether,  like  that  worthy  merchant 
taylor's,  Henry  Machyn's,  it  details  with  equal  prosiness  the  ^y 
wedding  procession  of  Master  Atkinson's  three  daughters,  with 
bride  cups  garnished  with  flowers  and  rosemary,  or  me  forty-six 
men  han^d  after  Wyatf s  rising, — ^whether  the  goodly  oyster 
supper,  with  claret  ana  malmsey,  or  the  "  eleven -heretics  bumte  in 
Smithfeeld  ;" — ^whether,  like  Samuel  Pepys,  it  gossips  about  "  the 
suit  that  did  cost  me  £30,"  and  the  new  perriwig,  or  the  maids  of 
honour  in  their  pretty  hats  and  feathers,  or  the  pleasure-hunting 
in  Hyde  Park  and  Spring  Gardens  of  "  I,  and  my  wife,  and  Mynn ;" 
nay,  even  if  like  Narcissus  Luttrell's,  it  jumbles  together  everything 
which  the  writer  has  seen  and  heard, — the  "genteel  person" 
picking  pockets  at  the  Exchequer,  and  "  the  Swedes  in  great  alarm 
about  the  Muscovites,"  Whitney  the  highwayman,  and  Marl- 
borough the  hero, — even  (and  can  we  descend  lower  ?)  Archbishop 
Laud's  with  its  personal  notabilia,  "  this  day  I  lost  a  tooth," — 
still,  thanks  to  all, — ^for  difficult  indeed  would  it  be  to  find  a  diary 
which  did  not  aflbrd  some  firagment  of  information  as  to  passing 
events, — some  suggestive  hint,  at  least,  of  the  social  life,  the  views, 
the  feelings,  of  our  forefathers,  which  we  might  seek  for  in  vain 
elsewhere. 

And,  therefore,  again  we  say,  thanks  to  all  diarists,  even  the 
prosiest  who  ever  handled  pen  to  jot  down  the  infinitesimal  scraps 
of  information  which  they  met  with  in  their  daily  walk.  But 
tenfold  thanks  to  the  intelligent  and  the  good,  who,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  active  life,  have  noted  those  events  which  to 
us  have  become  history ;  securing  to  us  those  pleasant  and  vivid 
traits  of  past  times,  and  persons,  which  bring  the  "very  form 
and  pressure  "  of  those  times,  the  very  habits  and  speech  of  those 
persons,  photograph-like,  before  us.  Ajid,  therefore,  an  especial 
welcome  to  John  Evelyn's  Diary,  beginning  with  his  birth,  at 
"  twenty  minutes  past  two  in  the  morning,  on  the  Slst  of  October, 
1620,"  and  ending  with  the  notes  traced  by  the  feeble  hand  of 
the  aged  man,  or  the  last  sermons  he  heard,  eighty-five  years 
after !     Very  amusing  and  characteristic,  as  well  as  inistructive,  is 
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John  Eveljni's  Diary ;  and  a  pleasant  half  hour  may  be  well  spent 
in  taming  it  over. 

A  £Edr  inheritance  was  that  of  Richard  Evelyn,  our  diarist's 
JEither.  An  estate  valued,  even  two  hundred  and  fifW  years  a^, 
at  £4000  per  annum,  in  the  picturesque  county  of  Surrey,  wiili 
rising  grounds  and  meadows,  and  a  prospect  extending  over  thirteen 
counties ;  and  an  ancient  mansion  too,  '*  sweetly  environed  with 
delicious  streams  and  venerable  woods," — ^beautiM  Wotton,  which, 
although  barely  twenty  miles  from  London,  was  as  secluded  as 
though  it  had  been  two  hundred.  And  here  dwelt  the  worshipful 
Richard  Evelyn,  Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum ;  a 
bountiful  old  English  gentleman,  ''  of  well  composed  visage  and 
manly  aspect,  his  wisdom  great,  and  his  judgment  most  acute ;  of 
solid  discourse,  affable,  humble,  and  in  nothing  affected ;"  as  his 
son,  looking  back  on  the  pleasant  memories  of  his  boyhood,  tells 
us.  And  here  his  gentle  wife,  Eleanor,  on  whose  "  eyes  and  hair 
of  lovely  black,"  and  more,  on  whose  many  ezcellenaes  and  deep 
)iehr,  though  not  untinged  by  sadness,  the  son  dwells  with  such 
bndness,  watched  over  her  young  family,  and  taught  those  lessons 
of  religion,  from  which,  when  flung,  witiiout  guide,  into  the  midst 
of  foreign  society  and  profligate  companions,  John  Evelyn  never 
departed. 

The  owner  of  Wotton  had  five  children,  of  whom  John  was  the 
fourth ;  he  was  named  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  and,  with  a 
minute  particularity  that  makes  us  smile,  he  tells  us,  that  although 
he  was  christened  in  the  dining-room  instead  of  in  tiie  church,  me 
forms  were  in  strict  accordance  with  those  "  of  the  then  glorious 
Church  of  England."  With  greater  interest  we  read  the  next 
para^ph,  which  tells  us  that  he  was  put  to  nurse  to  "  one  Peters, 
a  neighbour's  wife  and  tenant,  and  in  a  most  sweet  place  towards 
the  hills,  flanked  with  wood,  and  refreshed  with  streams ;  the  affec- 
tion to  which  kind  of  solitude  I  sucked  in  with  my  very  milk." 
Two  years  he  remained  with  his  nurse,  and  then  he  took  his  place 
with  his  elder  brother  and  two  sisters  in  the  nursery  at  Wotton, 
where  the  appearance  of  his  yoimgest  brother  in  his  nurse's  arms, 
soon  after,  awakened  the  interest  of  the  little  child,  scarcely  three 
years  old,  and  "  from  that  time  forward  I  began  to  observe."  It 
IS  to  us  strong  proof  of  the  fEtther's  ^ood  sense  that  the  children  at 
Wotton  were  not  attempted  to  be  drilled  into  premature  learning ; 
that  there  was  no  wish  to  make  them  little  prodigies.  Although 
at  a  period  in  which  learning  was  highly  esteemea,  and  when  me 
age  for  entering  the  universities  was  much  earlier  llian  at  present, 
we  find  Evelyn  remarking  that  he  was  not  even  taught  to  read 
until  four  years  old,  and  then  "  one  Frier,"  doubtless  the  village 
schoolmaster,  taught  him  "in  the  church-porch  of  Wotton." 
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Another  four  years  passed  ere  he  was  ''put  to  learn  the  Latin 
rudiments,  and  to  wnte."  Poor  young  gentleman !  Many  a  little 
boy  of  the  present  day,  crammed  for  an  examination,  would  con- 
sider him  a  sad  dunce ;  but  the  child  had  better  instructors  than 
books.  His  "  daily  teachers  were  the  woods  aad  hiUs,"  and  in 
the  park  the  future  author  of  8ylva  watched  the  growth  of  the 
stately^  trees!  and  in  the  '' pleasaunce,"  and  aloi^  the  terraced 
walks,  mark^  the  bright  flowers  as  they  came  out  in  their  season, 
or  ^azed  upon  the  glorious  changes  of  doud-land  from  those  hills 
which  formed  the  picturesque  back^imd  to  his  home.  Whatever 
else  was  unlearnt,  the  whole  after-me  of  John  Evelyn  proves  that 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  that  most  important  of  lessons,  "  how 
to  observe." 

Meanwhile,  twelve  years  quietly  passed  away,  and  found  Richard 
Evelyn  «tiU  engaged  i  his  XnJL  a  worth/oountxy  gentieman. 
and,  from  time  to  time,  events,  which  awakened  the  attention  of 
all  England,  became  known  to  the  secluded  fEunily  at  Wotton. 
Thus,  the  fearful  plague  of  1625,  the  assassination  of  Buckingham, 
the  tardy  justice  wmch  at  length  overtook  the  monopolizers,  are 
noted  bv  the  boy,  who,  even  in  his  eleventh  year,  began,  he  tells 
us,  to  keep  a  diary;  but  those  more  important  events,  which 
hastened  on  the  stem  strife  between  king  and  parliament— all  the 
iniquitous  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
Court,  the  voya^  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  the  resistance  to  ship- 
money — ^we  doubt  whether  aught,  beyond  the  faintest  whisper  of 
these,  ever  penetrated  the  shades  of  Wotton.  Quietly  and  plea- 
santly did  the  Eveljms  take  their  places  in  their  pansh  church, 
tmconscious  that  men  could  be  found  who  preferred  exile  or  im- 
prisonment to  ministry  at  the  altars  of  that  '*  glorious  church  of 
England ;"  and  merrily  did  they  celebrate  the  royal  birthday  with 
largesse  and  bonfires,  even  more  unconscious  that  "the  strong 
man  "  was  even  then  arming  himself  to  do  battle,  and  that  in  a 
few  short  years  "  Church  and  King"  should  be  but  the  rallying  cry 
of  a  weak  and  divided  minority.  We  need  bear  this  in  mind  to 
account  for  the  really  strange  fact,  that  a  man,  who  in  habits  and 
character  was  actually  more  of  a  Puritan  than  many  who  boasted 
the  name,  should,  throughout  a  long  life,  have  adhered  to  a  party 
whose  loose  morality,  and  gross  irreligion  must  have  ever  been 
most  distasteftd  to  him. 

After  having  been  for  some  years  at  Lewes  School,  residing 
meanwhile,  he  teUs  us,  with  an  indulgent  grandmother,  young 
Eveljm  was  sent  to  BaUol  College,  in  May,  1637, — Oxford  being 
then  "  under  the  exact  discipline  of  Arrmbishop  Laud,  and  the 
Church  in  the  ^atest  splendour."  Here  he  continued  two  years, 
taking  lessons  m  *'  vaulting  "  and  music,  as  well  as  diligenfly  at* 
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tending  his  severer  studies.  His  father's  health  now  began  to 
decline,  and,  after  some  months  of  suffering,  Richard  Evelyn, 
*'  that  excellent  man,  and  indulgent  parent,"  died,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1640.  "  It  was  a  sad  and  lugubrious  be^ning  of  the 
year,  when,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1641,  we  at  night  followed 
the  mourning-hearse  to  the  church  at  Wotton,  when,  after  a  ser- 
mon and  fimeral  oration  by  the  minister,  my  father  was  interred 
near  his  formerly  erected  monument,  and  mingled  with  the  ashes 
of  our  mother,  his  dear  wife !  Thus  we  were  bereft  of  our  parents 
in  a  period  when  we  most  of  all  stood  in  need  of  their  counsel  and 
assistance,  especially  myself,  of  a  raw,  vain,  uncertain,  and  very 
unwary  inclination :  but  so  it  pleased  Ghxi  to  make  trial  of  my 
conduct,  and  if  I  did  not  impeach  my  liberty,  nor  my  virtue,  with 
the  rest  who  made  shipwreck  of  both,  it  was  more  the  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  than  the  least  providence  or  discretion 
of  my  own." — Such  is  John  Evelyn's  ^tefiil  acknowledgment^ 
looking  back  upon  this  solemn  page  of  his  history. 

Although  not  heir  to  the  ^tate,  young  Evelyn  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  handsome  competency,  so  he  went  to  London.  Trou- 
blous times  were  beginning,  and  we  find  him  attending  the  trial  of 
Strafford,  and  his  subsequent  execution ;  but  soon  after  he  deter- 
mined to  ''  absent  himself  from  this  ill  state  of  things  at  home," 
so  he  set  out  on  a  short  journey  to  Holland,  where  he  noted  many 
thinirs— especially  the  fiirst  elephant  he  had  ever  seen,  and  divers 
euri^ti^^ether  of  books,  ant^^^^  After 

three  months'  absence  he  returned  to  find  all  in  confusion,  aiid,  on 
one  occasion,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  near  taking  part  in  an 
actual  battle.  This  was  at  Brentford,  where  "  I  came  m  with  my 
horse  and  arms  just  at  the  retreat;  but  I  was  not  permitted  to  stay 
lon^r  than  the  15th,  by  reason  of  the  army  meeting  at  Gloucester; 
which  would  have  left  both  me  and  my  brothers  exposed  to  ruin, 
without  any  advantage  to  his  majeshr." — ^There  is  a  prudence  in 
this  that  speaks  not  very  &vourabiy  tor  the  chivalrous  feelings  of 
the  young  man  just  one-and-twenty ;  but  whatever  John  Evelyn's 
exodlences,  and  he  had  many,  we  fear  he  was  totally  deficient  in 
heroism ;  so,  while  regretting  "  the  conftision  that  threatened  us," 
he  returned  to  Wotton,  and,  "  by  my  brother's  permission,  built  a 
study,  made  a  fishpond,  an  island,  and  some  other  retirements 
there."  He,  however,  made  a  present ''  to  his  majesty,  then  at 
Oxford,  of  my  black  menage  horse  and  furniture."  Alas !  the 
poor  king  stood  in  need  rather  of  bold,  brave  men,  than  of  goodly 
steeds,  however  handsomely  caparisoned.  John  Evelyn,  however, 
did  not  long  enjoy  either  ms  study  or  his  fishpond  at  Wotton ;  for, 
**  the  Covenant  being  pressed,  I  absented  myself ;  but  finding  it  im- 
possible to  evade  the  doing  very  unhandsome  thingSy  in  October  I 
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obtained  a  license  of  his  majesty  to  travel  a^ain."  He  there- 
fore set  out  for  France,  and  &om  thence  visited  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  ' 

llie^  diary  of  these  travels  is  very  full  and  minute,  and,  doubt- 
less, must  have  afforded  much  gratification  to  his  Mends  who  saw 
the  manuscript ;  for  in  those  days  crossing  the  Alps  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  there  were  few  facilities  for  Brown,  Smith,  and 
Bobinson  to  "  do  "  Venice,  Rome,  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  two  or 
three  weeks ;  so  a  continental  tour  was  a  sober  imdertaking  in- 
deed, and  the  traveller  most  deliberately  set  about  seeing  all 
that  waEf  to  be  seen.  And  plenty  was  there  to  awaken  the  utmost 
attention  of  sight-seeing  John  Evelyn.  How  minutely  he  notes 
down  the  treasures  at  St.  Denis, — ^the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  a 
box  with  some  of  the  Virgin's  hair ;  Virgil's  magical  mirror,  a  cup 
out  of  which  Solomon  used  to  drink,  and  the  lantern  Judas  carried ! 
All  these,  with  half  a  himdred  more,  are  set  down  apparently  with- 
out a  misgiving  of  the  evidentiy  apocryphal  character  of  the  whole 
collection.  And  how  pleased  is  ne  with  Paris,  and  the  gardens, 
and  terraces  of  Marshal  Bassompiere,  and  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
Valaise ;  but,  above  all,  the  "  famous  Jardine  Boyale,"  and  the 
Luxemburg,  and  the  great  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with  its  tall 
trees,  Evelyn's  especial  delight.  And,  then,  the  Sorbonne,  lately 
repaired  by  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  where,  entering  into  one 
of  the  schools  of  divinity,  "  we  found  a  grave  doctor  in  his  chair." 
And  how  Evelyn's  companion,  "  rudely  enough,  started  up  and 
began  to  dispute  with  him ;"  and  how  students  and  doctors  alike 
"  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  but,  silence  being  obtained,  he  began 
to  speak  Latin,  and  made  his  apology  in  so  good  a  style  that  their 
dension  was  turned  to  admiration,  and,  beginning  to  argue,  he  so 
baffled  the  professor,  that  with  universal  applause  they  all  rose  up, 
and  did  him  great  honours,  waiting  on  us  to  the  very  street." 
Where  will  the  English  scholar  of  the  present  day  obtain  such  a 
a  gratifying  compliment,  and  where  are  the  divinity  professors  of 
the  Sorbonne?  It  is  these  allusions  to  a  state  of  things  now 
wholly  passed  away,  and  to  persons  who  have  taken  their  place  in 
history,  that  renders  the  old  book  of  travels  so  interesting.  Thus 
Evelyn  is  introduced  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  to  Mary  de 
Medicis,  as  weU  as  to  Henrietta  Maria,  and  sees  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  the  sculptor  Bernini,  and  Poussin,  then  only  rising  into  notice 
as  a  painter,  and  witnesses  the  gorgeous  procession  of  the  young 
French  monarch,  Louis  XIV. — ^then  a  beautiftd  boy  of  thirteen — 
to  open  his  first  parHament.  With  great  delight  does  Evelyn  de- 
scribe this  and  the  royal  bearing  of  the  king,  who,  "  like  a  young 
Apollo,"  rode  hat  in  hand,  most  gracefully  bowing  to  the  ladies, 
as  was  his  wont  more  than  fifty  years  after,  when,  in  the  stately 
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Salisbury),  he  was  married  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Browne,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Embassy.  Evelyn  was  now  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  his  wife  little  more  than  thirteen !  But  the 
disparity  of  age  does  not  seem  in  this  instance  to  have  interfered 
with  their  happiness,  for  the  "child-wife''  became  a  remarkably 
accomplished  and  well  educated  woman,  attached,  too,  to  her  hus- 
band's pursuits,  and  the  union,  commenced  so  early,  lasted  well- 
nigh  threescore  pleasant  and  peaceM  years.  In  September 
Evelyn  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  four  years, 
"  leaving  my  wife,  yet  very  ^oune,  under  the  care  of  an  excellent 
lady  ana  prudent  mother ;  visited  Wotton,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  kissing  nis  majesty's 
hand,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  several  things  I  had  in  charge, 
he  being  now  in  the  power  of  those  execrable  villains  who  not  long 
after  murdered  him."  We  think  Evel3m's  marriage  must  have 
been  kept  strictly  private,  for  we  can  scarcelv  imagine  Sir  Richard 
Browne  s  son-in-law  to  have  been  allowed  access  to  the  king, 
although  young  Mr.  Evelyn,  as  the  mere  country  gentleman,  might 
have  bsen.  He  now  setded  at  Sayes  Court,  near  Deptford, — ^an 
estate  belonging  to  his  &ther-in-law,  and  which  he  subsequently 
bought, — and  endeavoured  to  beguile  his  loneliness  by  ^ing  to  see 
"  the  rare  miniatures  of  Peter  Ouver,  and  then  the  curious  flowers 
in  Mr.  Barill's  garden,"  together  with  the  "  celebrated  follies  of 
Bartholomew  Fair."  Truly,  here  was  variety  enough.  These 
amusements  were,  however,  sometimes  varied  by  scenes  of  a  sterner 
diaracter :  thus,  "  I  got  privately  into  the  council  of  the  rebel 
army  at  Whitehall,  and  heard  horrid  villanies ;"  and,  soon  after, 
**  heard  the  rebel  Peters  incite  the  rebel  powers,  and  saw  that 
aich  traitor  Bradshaw."  We  smile  when  we  find  that  almost 
the  next  entry  is,  "  I  went  through  a  course  of  chemistry  at  Sayes 
Court"  And  yet,  at  this  very  time,  the  king  was  on  his  tnal, 
and  sentence  about  to  be  pronounced ;  for  the  entry  dates  only 
eight  days  before  his  execution.  In  Evelyn's  next  entry  he  alludes 
to  this,  and  remarks  that  it  struck  him  with  such  horror,  that — 
what  would  the  reader  think  ? — "  I  kept  the  day  of  his  martyrdom 
8  fiist,  and  woidd  not  be  present  at  that  execrable  wickedness." 
Truly,  worthy  John  Evelyn  was  a  patriot  after  a  very  philosophical 
manner.  Soon  after  we  find  him  visiting  two  or  three  collections 
of  pictures,  and  receiving  visits  from  Captain  John  Evelyn,  the 
great  travdler,  and  **  Dr.  Jolifife,  the  discoverer  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels."  So,  notwithstanding  the  proceedings  of  '^  the  New  Court 
of  Injustice,"  his  time  passea  pleasantly.  In  June  he  revisited 
Paris,  when  he  had  tbe  honour  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand  at 
St  Germain's,  going  thither  in  Lord  Wilmot's  coach,  *'  with  Mrs. 
Barlow,  the  king's  mistress,  and  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
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obtained  a  license  of  his  majesty  to  travel  amin."  He  there* 
fore  set  out  for  France,  and  from  thence  visitea  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  ' 

llie^  diary  of  these  travels  is  very  full  and  minute,  and,  doubt- 
less, must  have  afforded  much  gratification  to  his  Mends  who  saw 
the  manuscript ;  for  in  those  days  crossing  the  Alps  was  a  serious 
matter,  and  there  were  few  fEunlities  for  Brown,  Smith,  and 
Sobinson  to  "  do  "  Venice,  Rome,  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  two  or 
three  weeks ;  so  a  continental  tour  was  a  sober  undertaking  in- 
deed, and  the  traveller  most  deliberately  set  about  seeing  all 
that  wafirto  be  seen.  And  plenty  was  there  to  awaken  the  uhnost 
attention  of  sight-seeing  John  Evelyn.  How  minutely  he  notes 
down  the  treasures  at  St.  Denis, — ^the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  a 
box  with  some  of  the  Virgin's  hair ;  Virgil's  magical  mirror,  a  cup 
out  of  which  Solomon  used  to  drink,  and  the  lantern  Judas  carried ! 
All  these,  with  half  a  hundred  more,  are  set  down  apparently  with- 
out a  misgiving  of  the  evidenti^r  apocryphal  character  of  the  whole 
collection.  And  how  pleased  is  ne  with  Paris,  and  the  gardens, 
and  terraces  of  Marshal  Bassompi^re,  and  Ndtre  Dame,  and  the 
Valaise ;  but,  above  all,  the  ''  famous  Jardine  Royale,"  and  the 
Luxemburg,  and  the  great  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with  its  tall 
trees,  Evelyn's  €^)ecial  delight.  And,  then,  the  Sorbonne,  lately 
repaired  by  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  where,  entering  into  one 
of  the  schools  of  divinity,  "  we  found  a  grave  doctor  in  his  chair." 
And  how  Evelyn's  companion,  "  rudely  enough,  started  up  and 
began  to  dispute  with  him ;"  and  how  students  and  doctors  alike 
"  tell  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  but,  silence  being  obtained,  he  began 
to  speak  Latin,  and  made  his  apology  in  so  ^od  a  style  that  their 
dension  was  turned  to  admiration,  and,  beginning  to  argue,  he  so 
baffled  the  professor,  that  with  universal  applause  they  all  rose  up, 
and  did  him  great  honours,  waiting  on  us  to  the  very  street." 
Where  will  the  English  scholar  of  the  present  day  obtain  such  a 
a  gratifying  compliment,  and  where  are  the  divinity  professors  of 
the  Sorbonne  P  It  is  these  allusions  to  a  state  of  things  now 
wholly  passed  away,  and  to  persons  who  have  taken  their  place  in 
history,  that  renders  the  old  book  of  travels  so  interesting.  Thus 
Evel^  is  introduced  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  to  Mary  de 
Medicis,  as  well  as  to  Henrietta  Maria,  and  sees  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  the  sculptor  Bernini,  and  Poussin,  then  only  rising  into  notice 
as  a  painter,  and  witnesses  the  gorgeous  procession  of  the  young 
French  monarch,  Louis  XIV. — ^then  a  beautifiil  bov  of  thurteen — 
to  open  his  first  parliament.  With  great  delight  does  Evelyn  de- 
scribe this  and  the  royal  bearing  of  me  king,  who,  "  like  a  voung 
Apollo,"  rode  hat  in  hand,  most  gracefully  bowing  to  the  ladies, 
as  was  his  wont  more  than  fifty  years  after,  when,  in  the  stately 
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Salisbury),  he  was  married  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Browne,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Embassy.  Evelyn  was  now  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  his  wife  little  more  than  thirteen !  But  the 
disparity  of  age  does  not  seem  in  this  instance  to  have  interfered 
with  their  happiness,  for  the  ''child-wife"  became  a  remarkably 
accomplished  and  well  educated  woman,  attached,  too,  to  her  hus- 
band's pursuits,  and  the  union,  commenced  so  early,  lasted  well- 
nigh  threescore  pleasant  and  peaceful  years.  In  September 
Evelyn  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  four  years, 
"  leaving  my  wife,  yet  very  jroun?,  under  the  care  of  an  excellent 
lady  ana  prudent  mother ;  visited  Wotton,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  kissroe  his  majesty's 
hand,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  several  things  I  nad  in  cnarge, 
he  b^ng  now  in  the  power  of  those  execrable  villains  who  not  long 
after  murdered  him."  We  think  Evelyn's  marriage  must  have 
been  kept  strictly  private,  for  we  can  scarcely  imagine  Sir  Richard 
Browne  s  son-in-law  to  have  been  allowed  access  to  the  king, 
although  young  Mr.  Evelyn,  as  the  mere  country  gentleman,  might 
have  been.  He  now  settled  at  Sayes  Court,  near  Deptford, — an 
estate  belonging  to  his  feither-in-law,  and  which  he  subsequently 
bought, — and  endeavoured  to  beguile  his  loneUness  by  ^ing  to  see 
**  the  rare  miniatures  of  Peter  Ouver,  and  then  ihe  cunous  flowers 
in  Mr.  Barill's  gwien,"  together  with  the  ''  celebrated  foUies  of 
Bartholomew  Fair."  Truly,  here  was  variety  enough.  These 
amuB^nents  were,  however,  sometimes  varied  by  scenes  of  a  sterner 
character :  thus,  "  I  got  privately  into  the  council  of  the  rebel 
anny  at  Whitehall,  and  heard  horrid  villanies ;"  and,  soon  after, 
''h€»rd  the  rebel  Peters  iacite  the  rebel  powers,  and  saw  that 
aich  traitor  Bradshaw."  We  smile  when  we  find  that  almost 
the  next  entry  is, ''  I  went  through  a  course  of  chemistry  at  Sayes 
Court"  And  vet,  at  this  very  time,  the  king  was  on  his  tnal, 
and  sentence  about  to  be  pronounced ;  for  the  entry  dates  only 
eight  days  before  his  execution.  In  Evelyn's  next  entry  he  alludes 
to  this,  and  remarks  that  it  struck  him  with  such  horror,  that — 
what  would  the  reader  think  P — "  I  kept  the  day  of  his  martyrdom 
a  fiust,  and  would  not  be  present  at  that  execrable  wickedness." 
Truly,  worthy  John  Evelyn  was  a  patriot  after  a  very  philosophical 
maimer.  Soon  aft»r  we  find  him  visiting  two  or  three  collections 
of  pictures,  and  receiving  visits  from  Captain  John  Evelyn,  the 
gr^  traveller,  and  '*  Dr.  Joliffe,  the  discoverer  of  the  lymphatic 
veaseb."  So,  notwithstanding  the  proceedings  of ''  the  New  Court 
of  Injustice,"  his  time  passed  pleasantly.  In  Jime  he  revisited 
Paris,  when  he  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand  at 
St  Ghermain's,  going  thither  in  Lord  Wihnot's  coach, "  with  Mrs. 
Barlow,  the  king's  mistress,  and  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
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having  packed  up  his  books,  casts,  and  pictures,  together  with 
sundry  curiosities,  among  which  were  "  some  of  the  celebrated 
Venice  treacle,  and  the  fingers  of  a  mummy,''  he  departed  from 
Venice,  "  with  Mr.  Waller,  the  celebrated  poet,"  and  two  others, 
and  proceeded  to  Milan.  On  his  journey,  Verona  especially' 
awakened  his  admiration ;  "  for  it  is  so  sweeily  placed  in  grounds 
and  valleys,  so  elegantly  planted  with  trees  on  which  Bacchus 
seems  riding  in  triumph  every  autumn,  the  vines  reaching  from 
tree  to  tree,  that  here,  of  all  places,  would  I  fix  my  residence." 
At  Milan,  "  the  learned  and  courteous  Dr.  Ferranus,"  showed 
them  all  the  sights,  including  the  celebrated  ''Last  Supper"  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but,  even  then,  Evelyn  remarks  that,  "  this 
incomparable  piece  is  now  exceedingly  impaired." 

Leaving  Milan,  the  travellers  crossed  the  Alps,  ''  throi^h 
strange,  horrid,  and  fearful  crags,  and  tracts  abounding  in  pine 
trees ;"  and  his  remarks  upon  the  great  cataracts  of  melted  snow, 
and  the  blinding  mists,  and  the  broken  bridges,  afford  an  amusing 
contrast  to  the  mdisciiminate  admiration  with  which  the  fsushion- 
able  traveller  of  the  present  day  speaks  of  the  same  localities. 
The  excessive  ugliness  of  the  women,  too,  almost  affiights  him : 
indeed,  ''  some  of  them  have  wens  of  flesh  growing  to  their  throats, 
some  of  which  I  have  seen  as  big  as  a  hundred  pound  bag  of 
sQver,  hanging  under  their  chins."  Evelyn,  however,  at  length 
arrived  safely  at  Geneva,  where  he  had  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  celebrated  Diodatus,  and  was  just  beginning  to  ''recreate" 
himself  in  "  that  famous  city,"  when  he  fell  sick  of  the  smallpox, 
from  which,  notwithstanding  the  blundering  treatment  of  his  phy- 
sician, he  after  a  long  time  recovered.  From  Oeneva  the  travelleis 
went  down  the  Rhone  in  a  boat  they  had  purchased,  taking  it  by 
turns  to  row,  "of  which  I  reckon  mysharecame  to  little  less  than 
twenty  leagues."  And  pleasantly  they  proceeded  on  their  journey 
from  Lyons  to  Orleans ;  "  sometimes  footing  it  through  pleasant 
meadowSy  sometimes  shooting  at  fowls,  or  we  sung,  or  composed 
verses,  for  we  had  the  great  poet  Mr.  Waller  in  our  company, 
and  some  other  ingenious  persons."  Thus  they  safely  arrived  at 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

Our  diarist  next  remarks  that  here  he  spent  his  time  for  some 
weeks  "  most  idly ;"  but  when  we  find  that  he  was  paying  attention 
to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  whom  he  married  some 
months  after ;  and  when  we  find,  too,  that  even  during  this  period 
he  "  fell  to  study  of  the  High  Dutch  and  Spanish  tongues,  refreshed 
my  dancing,  and  took  lessons  on  the  lute,  we  fully  exonerate  him 
from  his  fancied  charge  of  idleness.  In  June,  1647,  having,  like 
a  dutifrd  subject,  acquainted  the  prince  with  his  intention,  and  so- 
licited the  orthodox  services  of  Dr.  Earle  (afterward  Bishop  of 
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Salisbury),  he  was  married  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Browne,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Embassy.  Eveljm  was  now  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  his  wife  little  more  than  thirteen !  But  the 
disparity^  of  age  does  not  seem  in  this  instance  to  have  interfered 
with  their  happiness,  for  the  '^  child- wife '^  became  a  remarkably 
accomplished  and  well  educated  woman,  attached,  too,  to  her  hus- 
band's pursuits,  and  the  union,  commenced  so  early,  lasted  well- 
nigh  tnreescore  pleasant  and  peaceful  years.  In  September 
Evelyn  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  four  years, 
"  leavinfi;  my  wife,  yet  very  jroung,  under  the  care  of  an  excellent 
lady  and  prudent  mother ;  visited  Wotton,  and  then  proceeded  to 


Hampton  Court,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  majesty's 

"   "  *  igs  I  had  in  ch 
he  being  now  in  the  power  of  those  execrable  villains  who  not  long 


hand,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  severalfliings  I  had  in  chaiige, 


after  murdered  him."  We  think  Evelyn's  marriage  must  have 
been  kept  strictly  private,  for  we  can  scarcelv  imagine  Sir  Richard 
Browne  s  son-in-law  to  have  been  allowed  access  to  the  king, 
although  young  Mr.  Evelyn,  as  the  mere  country  gentleman,  might 
have  l^n.  He  now  setUed  at  Sayes  Court,  near  Deptford, — an 
estate  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  and  which  he  subsequently 
bought, — and  endeavoured  to  beguile  his  loneliness  by  ^ing  to  see 
"  the  rare  miniatures  of  Peter  OUver,  and  then  the  curious  flowers 
in  Mr.  Barill's  giurden,"  together  with  the  "  celebrated  foUies  of 
Bartholomew  Fair."  Truly,  here  was  variety  enough.  These 
amusements  were,  however,  sometimes  varied  by  scenes  of  a  sterner 
diaracter :  thus,  "  I  got  privately  into  the  councQ  of  the  rebel 
army  at  Whitehall,  and  heard  horrid  villanies ;"  and,  soon  after, 
"  h&Bud  the  rebel  Peters  incite  the  rebel  powers,  and  saw  that 
arch  traitor  Bradshaw."  We  smile  when  we  find  that  almost 
the  next  entry  is,  ''  I  went  through  a  course  of  chemistry  at  Sayes 
Court"  And  vet,  at  this  very  time,  the  king  was  on  his  trial, 
and  sentence  aoout  to  be  pronounced ;  for  the  entry  dates  only 
eight  days  before  his  execution.  In  Evelyn's  next  enhy  he  alludes 
to  this,  and  remarks  that  it  struck  him  with  such  horror,  that — 
what  would  the  reader  think  P — "  I  kept  the  day  of  his  martyrdom 
a  fie»t,  and  would  not  be  present  at  that  execrable  wickedness." 
Truly,  worthy  John  Evelyn  was  a  patriot  after  a  very  philosophical 
manner.  Soon  after  we  find  him  visiting  two  or  three  collections 
of  pictures,  and  receiving  visits  from  Captain  John  Evelyn,  the 
great  traveller,  and  **  Dr.  Joliffe,  the  discoverer  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels."  So,  notwithstanding  the  proceedings  of  "  the  New  Court 
of  Injustice,"  his  time  passed  pleasantly.  In  June  he  revisited 
Paris,  when  he  had  the  honour  to  }dsa  his  majesty's  hand  at 
St  Germain's,  going  thither  in  Lord  Wilmot's  coach, ''  with  Mrs. 
Barlow,  the  kmg's  mistress,  and  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
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a  brown,  beautiful,  bold,  but  insipid  creature."  How  strangely 
must  Evel^  have  felt  in  such  society ;  we  wonder  if  any  misgiving 
arose  in  his  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  *'  Lord's  Anointed  " 
being  anything  more  than  a  profligate  young  man. 

AAer  a  pleasant  sojourn  m  Paris,  where  he  recreated  himself 
in  picture  galleries  and  stately  gardens,  one  of  which,  the  presi- 
dent Maison's,  he  remarks,  occupied  the  site  of  **  a  whole  village, 
which  he  pulled  down  to  make  his  pleasure  about  it,"  he  returned 
to  London,  after  a  twelvemonth's  absence,  and  "  having  a  mind 
to  see  what  was  doing  among  the  rebels,  then  in  full  possession  of 
Whitehall,  I  went  Slither,  and  found  one  at  exercise  in  the 
chapel,  after  their  way,  thence  to  St.  James's,  where  another  was 

K reaching  in  the  court  abroad."  Even  their  enemies  themselves 
eing  witnesses,  little  enough  could  be  charged  against  these  rebels. 
Returning  to  France  soon  after,  Evelyn  was  edified  with  the 
si^ht  of  a  '^  dromedary,  a  very  monstrous  beast,"  and  Friar 
Nicholas'  laboratory,  with  his  goodly  collection  of  drugs  and 
simples;  he  was  also  introduced  to  some  alchemists,  but,  although 
like  aU  the  philosophers  of  that  age,  believing  that  the  gmt 
secret  might  eventually  be  discovered,  he  found  those  to  be 
"  egregious  cheats."  Li  February,  1652,  Evelyn  returned  to 
England,  just  in  time  to  see  ''  the  magnificent  funeral  of 
that  arch-rebel  Ireton,  carried  in  pomp  from  Somerset  House 
to  Westminster."  His  description  of  the  procession  is  inte- 
resting, as  proving  that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  strip  secular  observances  of  their  pictu- 
resque and  time-hallowed  forms;  but  that  heralds,  and  ban- 
ners, and  solemn  music,  and  soldiers  trailing  their  pikes,  and 
attendants  bearing  the  helmet,  and  spurs,  and  the  good  sword 
which  the  hero  should  never  wield  again,  were  all  there,  just  as 
in  the  olden  times.  And  there,  chief-mourner  in  very  deed,  was 
"  General  Cromwell ;"  but  who  could  fathom  the  deep  sorrow,  the 
anxious  questionings  of  that  mind,  as  the  son-in-law,  but  yet  more, 
the  brother-in-arms  and  in  counsel,  was  so  mysteriously  borne  to 
his  grave,  while  so  much  still  remained  to  be  doneP  **  The  rebels," 
however,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  Ireton,  seemed  to  have  it 
all  to  themselves;  so  "there  being  now  little  appearance  of  any 
change  for  the  better,"  Evelyn  determined  "  to  endure  a  settled 
life  in  England ; "  so  he  compounded  for  Sayes  Court,  and  **  having 
addresses  and  cyphers  to  correspond  with  his  Majesty  and  ministers 
abroad,"  sent  for  his  wife.  Li  the  interval,  sight-st'oing,  as 
usual,  occupied  our  worthy  diarist's  spare  hours.  He  saw  two 
inen-of-war  launched  at  Deptfcrd,  ana  heard  the  loud  welcomes 
given  to  Cromwell ;  then  be  went  to  a  supper  at  Lady  Gerranl's, 
where  all  the  veaseb  were  of  porcelain,  "  she  having  the  richest 
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collection  of  that  curiosity  in  England ;"  he  heard  that  excellent 
man  Archbishop  Usher  preach  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  also  in- 
spected the  manufactory  of  camlets  in  Moorfields ;  but  most 
important  of  all  is  the  entry  of  the  20th  May  :  "  I  went  to  pve 
oraers  about  a  coach  to  be  made  against  my  wife's  coming,  being 
my  first  coach,  the  pattern  whereof  I  brought  out  of  Paris." 
Would  that  this  pattern  had  been  as  carefully  preserved  as  the 
diaiy,  that  we  might  have  seen  the  lumbering,  leather  covered, 
Noaii's-ark-looking  vehicle,  with  its  silk  curtains  instead  of  glasses, 
and  clumsy  wheels,  but  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  huge  boot,  and 
literal  "  box"  on  which  the  coachman  sat,  and  which  was  indeed 
a  tool-box,  containing  every  implement  needful  to  put  in  repair 
the  ponderous  machine,  when  it  jolted  over  into  some  rut  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden  or  May  Fair,  or  left  a  wheel 
behind  in  one  of  the  many  quagmires  between  London  and  Wotton, 
And  yet,  a  splendid  sight  was  the  old  lumbering  coach,  with  its 
six  dappled  Flanders  mares  (the  reader  will  probably  remember, 
that  in  the  old  gilt  story-books,  virtue  always  is  rewarded  with  '*  a 
coach  and  six,"),  and  its  broad  panels  glowing  with  the  gold  and 
bright  colours  of  the  armorial  bearings,  and  its  lining  of  the 
richest  damasks,  and  curtains  of  the  brightest  silk.  And  fair 
were  the  feces  that  often  peeped  out  from  behind  those  curtains ; 
and  very  fair  was  the  young  wife  for  whom  this  coach  was  pro- 
vided. It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  sight  the  first  time  John 
Evelyn,  Esq.,  of  Sayes  Court,  went  "  to  take  the  air"  in  it  Mary, 
almost  as  new  to  England  as  if  she  had  been  bom  at  Paris,  looking 
out  with  that  bright  intelligent  eye  at  every  thing  around  her,  and 
that  rosy  mouth,  half  opening  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  those 
abundant  ringlets  of  fair  hair  half  shading  her  graceful  shoulders, 
just  as  she  looks  in  her  portrait  here. 

And  so  John  Evelyn  settled  down  a  fiunily  man  at  Sayes  Court 
in  the  summer  of  1662,  and  here  his  eldest  son  was  soon  after 
bom,  and  Lady  Brown,  his  mother-in-law,  died.  Work  of  all 
kinds  he  soon  found  just  as  formerly.  There  was  the  oval 
garden  to  be  made,  and  as  the  grounds  included  100  acres,  there 
was  ample  space  both  for  that,  and  the  labyrinth,  and  the  orchard, 
which  he  carefully  notes  was  "  planted  at  the  new  moon,  the  wind 
west."  There  were  also  many  learned  men  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded :  Jeremy  Taylor  was  among  them,  and  many  pleasant 
letters  passed  between  the  gifl;ed  author  of  the  "  Golden  Q-rove" 
and  him ;  Dr.  Walton,  too,  who  consulted  him  respecting  the 
Polyglott  Bible,  which  he  afterwards  published,  and  Dr.  WiUdns, 
albeit  brother-in-law  to  the  Protector.  And  then  many  visitors 
flocked  to  Sayes  Court,  especially  when,  after  a  few  years,  the 
grounds  began  to  put  forth  their  beauty,  but  many  to  enjoy 
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Evel3m*8  society,  as  when  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Wilkins,  and 
"  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bohert  Boyle  dined  there,"  and  "  I  presented 
Dr.  Wilkins  with  my  rare  burning-glass."  He  also  became  an 
author,  publishing,  in  1655,  an  English  version  of  the  first  book 
of  LucretiuSy  for  which  Mrs.  Evelyn  designed  the  frontispiece, 
which  was  engraved  by  HoUar.  The  worK,  however,  awakened 
but  little  attention ;  and  Evelyn,  smarting  under  the  new  irritation 
of  unsuccessful  authorship,  lays  the  blame — as  is  not  uncommon 
in  later  days— on  the  printer,  and  the  person  who  rather  officiously 
offered  to  see  it  through  the  press.  He,  however,  soon  after 
solaces  himself  with  a  journey,  and  then  with  visiting  Tradescant's 
Museum  at  Lambeth,  and  two  live  rattle-snakes  at  Dr.  Joliffe's, 
and  Sir  Edmund  Bowyer's  "melancholy  seat  at  Camberwell, 
where  there  is  a  handsome  row  of  tall  elms,  and  a  pretty  grove 
of  oaks."  How  curious  this  seems  to  us.  Camberwell,  now 
joined  to  London  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  houses,  then,  a 
melancholy,  lonesome  place.  And  thus,  too,  he  records  his  visit 
to  Hackney,  then  only  to  be  reached  through  long  intervening 
fields,  and  where  Lady  Brook  had  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
gardens  in  England,  and  Mr.  Tomb's  grounds  were  adorned  with 
statues  and  a  vineyard. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1658  was  sadly  marked  by  Evelyn's 
first  domestic  sorrow ;  the  death  of  his  son  Richard,  "  five  years 
and  three  days  only,  but  at  that  tender  age  a  prodigy  for  wit  and 
understanding ;  for  beauty  of  body  a  very  angel ;  for  endowment 
of  mind,  of  incredible  and  rare  hopes."  His  attainments  appear 
to  have  been  marvellous ;  and  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  his  dispo- 
sition and  early  piety  seemed  to  have  proved  that  his  life  would  not 
be  long.  The  account  given  by  his  father,  far  too  long  to  extract 
here,  narrates  most  beautifully  how  the  little  child  gradually  sank 
into  death,  the  words,  "  Sweet  Jesus,  save  me,  deliver  me,  pardon 
my  sins,  let  thy  angels  receive  me,"  on  his  dying  lips.  Indeed, 
^'  so  early  knowledge,  so  much  piety  and  perfection !  God  having 
dressed  up  a  saint  fit  for  himself,  would  not  longer  permit  him 
with  us,  unworthy  of  the  fruits  of  this  incomparable  hopefrd 
blossom.  Such  a  child  I  never  saw ;  for  such  a  child  I  bless  God, 
in  whose  bosom  he  is.  May  I  and  mine  become  as  this  little 
child,  who  now  follows  the  duld  Jesus,  that  Lamb  of  God,  in  white 
robe,  iidiithersoever  he  goeth !  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus !  Thou  gavest 
him  to  us.  Thou  hast  token  him  from  us,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  That  I  had  anything  acceptable  to  Thee,  was  fit>m 
Thy  ^ace  alone,  seeing  from  me  he  nad  nothing  but  sin,  but 
that.  Thou  hast  pardoned,  blessed  be  mv  God  for  ever ! "  '^  Here 
ends  the  jov  of  my  life,"  mourns  the  neart-broken,  but  resigned 
father ;  and  long  was  it,  doubtless,  before  the  memory  of  that 
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deep  sorrow  came  to  be  looked  upon  with  the  calmness  that 
"lenient  time,"  eventually  brings. 

Meanwhile,  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  political  world,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  September  died  "that  arch-rebel  Oliver  Cromwell ; " 
but  the  Royalists  seem  to  have  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  accession 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  not  until  the  April  following,  do  we 
find  any  indication  of  disturbance.  Then  comes  the  entiy,  "  All 
anarchy  and  confusion,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  ns !  "  Evelyn 
however  tries  to  beguile  his  sad  thoughts,  by  "  communicating  to 
Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  my  proposal  for  erecting  a  philosophic  and 
mathematic  college;"  he  also  goes  to  see  the  roundations  now 
laying  for  a  long  sireet  and  bufldings  in  Hatton  Garden,  lately 
an  ample  garden."  At  length  the  happy  time  arrived  when  "  the 
King  shoTjdd  enjoy  his  own  again,"  and  strange,  indeed,  is  it  to 
find  so  excellent  a  man  as  Evelyn  exulting  on  the  day  of  that 
disgraceful  restoration,  that  "  such  an  interposition  of  Providence 
was  never  known  since  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity ! "  So,  after  standing  in  the  Strand  to  see  the 
long  procession,  poor  Evelyn  goes  home,  blessing  the  mighty  Hand 
that  had  thus  "  turned  the  captivity  of  Zion,"  all  imconscious,  we 
doubt  not,  of  the  scene  so  miively  described  by  Samuel  Pepys,  of 
the  drunken  carouses  aroimd  the  bonfires,  and  ''  the  ladies,  how 
they  did  tipple ! "  Eveljm,  however,  ha4  certainly  some  private 
reasons  for  rejoicing ;  his  father-in-law  now  returned  to  England, 
after  an  absence  of  nineteen  years,  and  many  other  old  mends 
also  returned  from  their  exile.  He  "went  to  the  king,"  he  tells  us, 
"  with  the  Sussex  address,  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  own  me 
more  particularly,  calling  me  his  old  acquaintance."  Charles  was 
perfectiy  au  fait  in  this  part  of  the  viit  of  kingcraft,  as  many  a 
aevoted  cavalier  too  soon  found  to  his  sorrow.  Still,  each  suc- 
ceeding day  brought  some  new  gratification  to  loyal  and  guileless 
John  Evelyn.  He  saw  his  Majesty  go  in  royal  state  to  the  city 
banquet ;  and  then  he  saw  b^m  touch  for  the  evil !  then  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  read  in  his  parish  church ;  and  then  he  wit- 
nessed an  ordination  of  bishop !  And  nothing  could  exceed  the 
courtesy  of  Charles  towards  nis  devoted  admirer :  he  led  pretty 
Mrs.  Evelyn  himself  into  the  queen-mother's  presence,  and  then 
into  his  closet,  "  where,  with  his  own  hands,  he  showed  her  divers 
cariosities."  He  also  promised  her  the  office  of  lady  of  the  jewels 
to  the  future  queen,  and  received  most  graciously  a  miniature  copy 
of ''  the  Madonna  of  Raphael,  which  she  had  wrought  with  extra- 
ordinary care  and  jud^ent." 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  maimers  about  the  court,  could  not, 
however,  oe  unnoticed  by  so  worthy  a  man ;  and  we  now  find  fre- 
quent notes  on  the  excessive  gambling  that  prevailed,  and  hints  of 
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the  insolent  forwardness  of  "  these  cattle/'  the  king's  mistresses, 
together  with  forebodings  of  approaching  judgments.  Meanwhile 
the  blameless  pursuits  of  gardening  and  scientific  inquiry  occupied 
our  diarist's  leisure,  and  he  notes  his  waiting  upon  Prince  Rupert 
''  to  our  assembly,"  now  the  Royal  Society,  to  see  Mr.  Boyle's 
air-pump,  when  a  man  thrust  in  his  arm,  and  the  air  being  ex- 
hausted, the  veins  were  swelled  almost  to  bursting.  Soon  after, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  improving  the 
streets  of  London,  and,  among  other  things  "  ordered  the  paving 
of  the  Haymarket,  which  was  a  quagmire."  He  also  notes  the 
royal  gift  of  the  silver-gilt  mace  to  the  Royal  Society,  with  much 
satisfaction.  The  following  year,  his  "  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  on 
Forest  Trees,"  was  published,  and  presented  to  the  king.  But 
sorrow  during  this  time  had  repeatedly  visited  Sayes  Court,  in 
the  loss  of  his  infant  children  ;  and  now  the  youngest  was  taken, 
"  it  being  suspected  that  the  nurse  had  overlaid  him,  and  we  are 
again  reauced  to  one, — ^but  the  Lord's  will  be  done ! "  Evelyn 
soon  after  was  appointed  to  an  office  which,  although  onerous, 
was  well  fitted  for  so  kind  and  conscientious  a  man — ^^t  of  com- 
missioner for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war  which  was  now 
being  carried  on  against  the  Dutch.  And  now  fallowed  the  fearful 
plague  of  London  ;  and  solemn  are  the  entries  in  the  diary,  **  died 
this  week  4000 ;"  "  died  this  week  6000 ;"  while,  on  the  7th  of 
September,  he  writes,  "  near  10,000  poor  creatures  weekly  !  I 
came  all  along  the  city  and  suburbs,  from  Kent-street  to  St.  James's, 
dismal  passage,  to  see  so  many  coffins  exposed  in  the  streets,  now 
thin  of  people ;  the  shops,  shut  up,  and  aU  in  mournful  silence, 
not  knowing  whose  turn  might  be  next."  The  plague  had  spread 
to  Deptford,  so  Evelyn  sent  his  fiEunily  to  "  dear  W otton,'  and 
from  thence,  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers,  while  at  evening 

Srayer,  he  received  the  pleasant  news  of  the  birth  of  an  eldest 
aughter,  "  in  the  same  chamber  I  first  took  breath  in,  forty-five 
years  ago." 

The  next  year  brought  the  fire  of  London,  and  of  all  the  de- 
scriptions by  contemporaries  at  that  fearful  visitation,  Evel3m's 
is  certainly  the  best.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  give  the  details 
in  full  length.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  entry  just  before, 
how  the  commissioners  for  *'  repairing"  St.  Paul's,  and  Evelyn, 
and  "  Mr.  Wren"  were  of  opimon  that  if  the  steeple  could  be 
removed,  **  we  had  a  mind  to  build  it  with  a  noble  cupola,  a  form 
of  church  building  not  as  yet  known  in  England,  but  of  wonderful 
grace."  This  was  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  but  just  a  week 
after,  that  awfiil  fire  made  way,  not  for  the  cupola,  but  for  that 
noble  dome  which  gives  its  characteristic  feature  to  the  distant 
view  of  modern   London.     "  2nd  Sepi — ^This  £Ettal  night,  about 
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ten — ^began  the  deplorable  fire/'  is  the  first  entry ;  and  then  the 
next  day, ''  the  whole  city  was  in  dreadfiil  flames,  from  the  Bridge 
to  the  Three  Cranes."  The  third  day  Evelyn  went  "  and  saw  the 
whole  city  in  a  blaze,  and  the  fire  taking  hold  of  St.  Paul's,  to 
which  the  8ca£folds  intended  for  the  repairs  contributed."  Evelyn, 
with  every  other  contemporaiy,  remarks  on  the  strange  apathy 
of  the  whole  population.  We  have  no  doubt  that  gross  mis- 
government  since  the  Bestoration  greatly  contributed  to  this ;  but 
we  think  the  chief  reason  to  be  assi^ed  was,  the  depression  con- 
sequent on  the  plague.  Such  an  epidemic  is  always  followed  b^ 
ereat  lassitude  and  weakness ;  and  mental  debility,  we  know,  is 
frequently  the  successor  of  physical.  From  Evelyn  we  find  that 
this  season  the  plague  had  broken  out  again,  and  thus,  even 
amon^  the  greauy  reduced  inhabitants,  Ihere  could  have  been 
few  vigorous  enough,  in  mind  and  body,  to  meet  with  due  eneray 
so  crushing  a  cahumity.  And  still  the  fire  raged  on  among  we 
narrow  streets,  and  loffy  wooden  houses  of  picturesque  old  London ; 
and  one  after  another  the  noble  Gothic  halls,  the  beautiful  Gothic 
churches,  the  glorious  chancel  and  lady  chapel  of  old  St.  Paul's, 
sank  in  masses  of  smoking  ruins :  "  God  grant  my  eyes  may 
never  again  behold  the  like,  who  now  saw  above  10,000  houses 
all  in  one  flame  I  All  the  sky  was  of  a  fim'  aspect,  and  the  lijght 
seen  forty  miles  round  for  many  nights.  The  noise,  and  cracking, 
and  thunder  of  the  impetuous  flames,  the  shrieking  of  women 
and  children,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and 
churches,  was  like  a  hideous  storm;  and  the  air  all  around  so  hot 
and  inflmned,  that  at  last  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  stand  still,  and  let  the  flames  bum  on,  which 
thev  did,  for  near  two  miles  in  length  and  breadth."  So  Evelyn 
sadly  left  the  burning  ruins,  solemnly  meditating  on  the  text, 
that  "  here  we  have  no  continuing  city."  At  length,  when  the 
flames  menaced  Westminster,  orders  were  given,  which,  four  days 
earlier  might  have  saved  the  greater  part  of  London,  to  blow  up 
some  intervening  houses,  and  &us  their  progress  was  stayed.  The 
subsequent  entnes,  where  Evelyn  relates  how  the  Thames  was 
covered  with  boats  lad^i  with  household  furniture,  how  the  mul- 
titudes, almost  shelterless  in  Moorfields,  sat  with  the  wrecks  of 
their  little  property  around  them,  and  how  the  scattered  groups, 
even  up  to  Hi^igate,  wandered  bewailing  their  destitution,  aflbrd 
a  most  graphic  picture  of  this  sad  calamii^,  and  illustrate  the 
kindly  feeling  of  the  good  man,  who  while  he  returned  grateful 
thanks  for  ''my  little  Zoar,  wherein  I  and  mine  were  sare,"  felt 
so  deeplv,  and  exerted  himself  so  anxiously,  for  the  many  sufferers 
arounamm. 
The  subsequent  entries  in  Evelyn's  diary  show,  how  great  was 
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his  disappointment  ;ftt  the  result  of  the  ''  glorious  Restoration/' 
*'  The  Dutch  fleet  lying  triumphantly  within  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Thames/'  could  not  but  awaken  his  indication ;  while  the 
increasing  profligacy  of  the  court,  and  the  delight  in  fierce  and 
cruel  sportfr— for  bull-baitingy  and  even  horse-baiting,  he  tells  us, 
were  now  in  fashion— disgusted  him  with  the  world,  and  he 
but  seldom  visited  Whitehall.  He  was  there,  however,  when 
^'his  majesty^'  tasted  the  first  pine  ever  brought  to  England,  and 
also  when  he,  curiously  enougn,  presented  him  with  a  pamphlet 
he  had  written  against  the  Boman  Catholic  fiedth,  and  which  the 
king  gravely  received  with  abundance  of  thanks !  But  Evelyn 
had  still  plenty  of  work  at  home.  His  son  was  to  be  sent  to 
Oxford,  his  younger  brother  to  be  watched  over  in  his  last  illness, 
and  then,  among  lesser  matters,  '^  that  incomparable  young  man, 
Grinling  Gibbons,"  whom  he  had  discovered  m  deep  poverty,  was 
to  be  relieved,  and  patronized,  and,  better  still,  watehed  over  in  a 
most  fatherly  maimer,  until  he  took  his  place  among  the  very  first 
carvers  of  wood.  And  thus  a£:e  eradually  stole  on ;  his  three 
daughters  were  growing  up,  h^n  weU  uLried,  his  gaidens  at 
Sayes  Court  were  the  admiration  of  every  stranger ;  so  on  the 
30th  of  October,  "  I  went  to  London,  to  be  private  on  my  birth- 
day, I  having  arrived  at  my  sixtieth  year,  that  I  might  make  a 
more  solemn  survey  of  my  whole  life.'*  And  with  great  piety 
and  humiliiv  does  this  excellent  man  enter  on  the  "sabbatictd 
decade"  of  ms  life,  imploring  grace  so  to  number  his  davs,  that 
"  I  may  apply  mjr  heart  unto  wisdom."  Meanwhile,  although 
Evelyn  still  occasionally  visited  the  court,  and  his  notices  of  the 
various  public  characters  he  saw  there,  are  often  curious,  it  is 
evident  he  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  apprehension.  His 
love  of  sights  still  continued,  and  he  notes  especially  a  rhinoceros, 
the  first  ever  seen  in  England,  and  which  was  sold  for  above 
£2000 !  .On  the  last  Sunday  in  January,  1685,  Evelyn  was  at 
Whitehall,  and  when  we  remember  that  ere  the  week  passed, 
*'  the  merrv  monarch"  had  gone  to  his  account,  there  is  some- 
what awfully  solemn  in  the  account  he  gives  us.  '^  I  never  can 
forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profuse  gaming,  and  all  disso- 
luteness, and,  as  it  were,  total  forgetfiilness  of  Ood,  that  Sunday 
evening  I  was  witness  of-ttie  king  sitting  and  toying  with  hL 
concubmes  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  Mazarine,  &c.,  a  French  boy 
singing  love  son^  in  that  glorious  gallery,  while  about  twenty 
of  the  great  courtiers  were  at  Basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank 
of  at  least  £2000  in  gold  before  them— six  days  after,  all  was 
dust !'' 

The  accession  of  James,  although  Evelyn  remarks  ''  the  whole 
face  of  the  court  was  changed  to  a  more  moral  behaviour/'  greatly 
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distressed  him;  norwasitsniprisingywkeii  scarcely  a  month  pused 
ere  he  saw  the  new  pulpit  set  up  in  the  popish  oratory  at  White^ 
hail,  for  the  Lent  preachings.  But  a  greater  sorrow  was  at  hand. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  remarkable  equally  for  her  beauty, 
her  accomplishments,  and  her  many  excellences,  now  in  her  nine- 
teenth year,  was  seized  with  small-pox,  and  died  on  the  14th  of 
March.  Beautiful  is  the  character  the  bereaved  father  gives  of 
her,  and  beautiful  the  resignation  he  displays  under  this,  the 
greatest  of  his  trials.  He  tells  us  how  highly  accomplished  she 
was,  how  excellent  a  musician,  how  well  reaa,  and  yet  "  conde- 
scending to  the  meanest  servant  in  the  family,  whom  she  would 
read  to,  examine,  instruct,  and  pray  with,  if  sick.''  How  '*  amonfi; 
equals  and  superiors  she  no  sooner  became  intimately  acquainted, 
but  she  woidd  endeavour  to  improve  them,  by  insinuating  some- 
thing religious,''  and  how  she  calmly  took  leave  of  her  orokeui* 
hearted  parents,  and  went  to  a  better  world.  ^'  O  dear,  sweet, 
desirable  child,  how  shall  I  part  with  all  this  goodness  and  virtue, 
without  the  bitterness  of  sorrow !  Let  God  be  dorified  by  our 
submission,  and  give  us  grace  to  bless  him  for  all  the  sraces  he 
implanted  in  thee,  thy  virtuous  life,  thy  pious  and  holy  death, 
which  is  indeed  the  comfort  of  our  souls,  nastening  through  tiie 
infinite  love  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  shortly  with  thee, 
dear  child!'; 

From  this  time,  the  entries  in  Evelyn's  diary,  although  fre- 
quently curious  and  valuable  for  reference,  present  but  httle  of 
general  interest.  Although  he  could  not  r^ret  the  expulsion  of 
James,  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  scarcely  be 
grateM  to  the  Koyalists  of  almost  fifty  years'  service ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  acquiesced,  and  to  have  admowledged  the  sovereign  de 
facto.  It  was  indeed  of  little  consequence  to  the  oldman  of  seventy ; 
but  although  politics  had  but  little  interest,  Evelyn  was  as  de- 
lighted as  ever  to  hear  of  any  new  scientific  discovery,  and  to 
converse  with  his  old  ''Royal  Society''  Mends.  In  1692  he  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Boyle,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  been  his  associate,  and  although  doubtless  flattered  by  the 
request  that  he  should  succeed  him  as  President  of  &e  Koy^ 
Society,  the  aged  man  refused  the  honour.  Having  married  nis 
only  surviving  daughter  to  a  very  excellent  young  man,  and  his 
son  and  family  having  gone  to  reside  in  Ireland,  Evelyn,  in 
1694,  came  to  the  determination  to  give  up  Sayes  Court,  after 
forty  years'  residence,  to  his  son-in-law,  and  retire  to  his  aged 
broUier  at  Wotton.  He,  however,  came  up  to  London  for  the 
winter,  and  notes  the  progress  of  the  works  at  St.  Paul's, ''  the 
choir  being  finished  as  to  the  stone  work,"  and  a^ain  returned 
to  Wotton.    A  letter  from  Evelyn  to  Dr.  Bohun,  m  1697,  gives 
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a  ideafiant  acooimt  of  him  and  his  wife,  and  how  they  passed 
tJieir  time,  ending,  "  And  so  you  have  the  history  of  an  ola  man, 
and  his  no  young  companion,  whose  society  I  have  enjoyed  more 
these  three  years  here,  than  in  ahuost  fifty  before;  but  I  am  now 
every  day  trussing  up  to  be  gone,  I  trust,  to  a  better  place." 
Nine  years  were,  however,  to  elapse  ere  the  aged  man  went  to  his 
rest ;  and  during  this  period  he  lost  his  last  surviving  son,  while 
the  death  of  his  brother,  made  him,  in  his  eightieth  year,  owner  of 
Wotton.  His  last  days,  however,  were  dbeered  by  the  dutiful 
attention  of  his  grandson  and  heir,  by  the  gentle  cares  of  his 
surviving  dai^hter  and  her  children,  and  the  companionship  of 
the  wife  of  his  youth.  At  length  his  last  birth-day,  his  eighty- 
fifth,  came.  "  Lord  teach  me  so  to  number  my  days  to  come, 
that  I  may  apply  them  to  wisdom,"  is  the  solemn  entiy.  On  New 
year's-day,  having  settled  his  money  accounts,  ''though  much 
mdisposed,  and  in  so  advanced  a  stage,  I  went  to  our  cnapel  (in 
London),  to  give  God  public  thanks,  beseeching  Almighty  God  to 
assist  me  and  my  &mily  the  ensuing  year,  if  He  should  yet  con- 
tinue my  pilgrimage  here,  and  bring  me  at  last  to  a  better  life 
with  Hun  in  His  heaveidy  kingdom."  This  is  the  last  entry, 
save  one  noting  the  increase  of  lus  indisposition,  and  then,  after  a 
few  memoranda  of  sermons  heard  on  tne  3rd  of  February,  the 
busy  pen  of  the  diarist  was  laid  aside  for  ever.  But  a  short 
siclmess  awaited  him,  for  on  the  27th  of  February,  John  Evelyn 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  to  those  dear  children  who  had 
gone  before  him  to  that  heavenly  kingdom;  while  within  little 
more  than  two  years,  Mary  Evelyn  also  departed  to  her  rest. 


III. 

THE  GOSPEL  AMONG  THE  KAEENS. 

Twice  has  the  sword  of  war  been  borne  by  the  English  army 
against  the  Burman  empire,  and  twice  has  the  great  P^zoda  of 
Rangoon,  at  once  the  military  and  priestly  stronghold  of  Burman 
tyranny,  been  captured  by  English  valour,  after  a  short  but  severe 
struggle.  Whatever  be  the  political  merits  of  these  pet^  wars, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  has  had  a  most  material  bearing 
on  the  religious  history  of  the  countiy.    The  first  handed  over 
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to  the  East  India  Company  two  of  the  sea-coast  proyinoes,  and 
secured  in  them  for  the  future  that  uninterrupted  course  of  chris- 
tian instruction  which  is  rapidly  renoyating  uieir  entire  character. 
Then  first  the  E^arens,  as  a  nation,  became  Known  to  the  christian 
church,  and  the  earliest  converts  were  gathered  from  among  their 
tribes.  The  second  war  relieved  them  from  the  fierce  oppression 
of  their  Buddhist  rulers  in  the  third  of  those  provinces,  and 
secured  to  them  that  liberty  of  worship  which  had  oeen  long  and 
inexorably  refused.  Of  late  years,  a  lively  interest  has  been  felt 
in  this  remarkable  people  by  numerous  Chnstians,  both  in  Europe 
and  America :  and  anuety  has  frequentlv  been  expressed,  to  secure 
fiill  and  correct  information  respecting  tneir  charstcter  and  history. 
That  information,  though  b^  no  means  scanty,  has  been  scattered 
through  a  long  series  of  periodicals  connected  with  the  American 
mission,  and  was  very  difficult  of  access.  Recently,  Mrs.  Madeod 
Wylie,  of  Calcutta,  has  prepared  for  English  readers  a  dear  and 
complete  outline  of  their  history :  and  the  publication  of  a  second, 
and  much  improved  edition  of  her  most  interesting  work,*  furnishes 
us  with  a  fittmg  opportunity  for  pointing  attention  to  the  principal 
features  of  the  Karen  mission,  the  strange  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  rapid  advance  which  the  gospd  has  made  among  them 
during  the  last  few  years. 

The  Karens  form  the  aboriginal  portion  of  the  races  that  occupy 
the  thinly  populated  provinces  of  JBunnah.  The  Talaings  came 
upon  them  from  the  north,  the  Shans  from  the  south,  and  oppressed 
and  plundered  them  without  mercy;  till  the  proud  Burmans  rolled 
over  the  land  the  iron  wheel  of  conquest,  ana  crushed  them  alto- 
gether. The  Shans  fell  back  into  Siam ;  the  Talaings,  for  S3rm- 
pathizmg  with  the  English  in  the  first  war,  were  bitterly  puniilied 
by  their  Burman  rulers,  and  have  become  dmost  extmct.  The 
isienB  and  Burmese  are  thus  left  the  principal  occupants  of  the 
empire ;  and  in  the  three  southern  provmces,  now  governed  by  the 
English,  the  Karens  are  the  most  numerous,  and  most  valuable 
element  in  the  population.  Like  all  oppressed  tribes,  they  were 
driven  from  the  open  plains  of  Burmah,  dong  the  fertile  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Sitang,  into  the  dense  forests  which  clothe 
the  hiUs,  and  among  the  spurs  of  the  lofty  mountain  range  that 
separates  Burmah  from  Siam.  They  are  a  rude  and  simple  people, 
very  docile  and  very  intellisent ;  retaining,  in  spite  of  oppression, 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  an  unconquerable  desire  for 
liberty.  They  are  short  in  stature,  have  square,  fat  features ; 
and,  like  all  the  races  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  have  long  and 

*  The  Qofpel  in  BomulL   By  Mn.  Madeod  Wylie.  Second  TboQMnd.  London : 
W.  H.  Ddton,  BookMUer  to  the  Queen,  28,  Cockspor  Street. 
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narrow  almond  eyes^  which  link  them  in  origin  with  the  Tartars 
and  Chinese.  In  dress  they  have  a  singular  fondness  for  checks 
and  tartans ;  with  bright  red  and  yellow  handkerchiefe  for  turbans ; 
and  amongst  their  litde  luxuries  m  food,  a  taste  for  potted  shrimps 
ranks  high.  The  two  tribes  of  Karens,  tiie  Pwos  ana  Sgaus,  which 
inhabit  the  maritime  provinces,  are  comparatively  civilized ;  but 
away  in  the  eastern  hills  that  overtop  the  plaios  which  are  watered 
by  the  river  Sitang,  unconouered  to  ihe  last,  are  the  Bghais  and 
Red  Karens,  who  are  wila  and  savase  in  the  extreme.  These 
Bghais  are  divided  into  two  classes,  me  Bghais  who  wear  kilts, 
and  those  who  wear  trews ;  it  being  left,  we  presume,  to  the  gospel 
to  produce  a  third  dass,  who,  like  the  christianized  highlanders, 
have  the  common  sense  to  wear  both.  The  independent  Bghais 
are  extremely  lawless  and  revengeful ;  and  the  whole  tribe,  m  all 
its  branches,  is  excessively  filthy  and  degraded.  Amongst  these 
savage  people,  however,  the  gospel  has  already  won  amazing 
triumphs,  and  their  defects  are  disappearing  rapidly. 

The  religion  of  the  Karens  forms  one  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  their  character  and  history.  While  civilized  nations  have 
fallen  into  all  forms  of  gross  idolatry ;  while  philosophers,  falsely 
so  called,  have  invented  and  discovered  all  sorts  of  anti-christian 
systems';  these  simple  tribes  have  preserved  among  themselves,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  and  have  honoured 
Him  above  all,  without  images,  as  their  One  Supreme  Lord.  They 
have  handed  down,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  most 
singular  traditions  concerning  the  creation,  the  fall  of  the  first 
human  pair,  the  deluge,  and  the  dispersion. of  the  human  race. 
They  have  described  to  their  children  how,  for  the  sins  of  their 
fathers,  God  took  away  His  sacred  book  from  among  them,  and 
left  them  to  fall  into  iterance  and  suffering;  and  how,  in  ELis 
good  time.  He  would  brmg  among  them  white  teachers  firom  the 
West,  who  should  restore  the  book  again.  Whence  these  singular 
traditions  came,  none  have  been  able  to  discover ;  but  that  they 
existed,  that  they  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner  to  receive  the  gospel,  and  mat  the  gospel  has 
been  accepted  with  avidity,  are  facts  which  lie  beyond  dispute. 
Practically,  to  these  native  elements  in  their  reli^ous  knowledge, 
the  Karens  added  a  great  fear  of  Nats^  the  spirits  of  the  dead ; 
and,  like  the  devil-worshippers  of  Southern  India,  they  have  con- 
stantly presented  to  them  worship  and  offerings. 

The  ^spel  was  first  introduced  among  the  Karens  by  the  Ame- 
rican missionaries  in  Burmah  just  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  town 
of  Maulmain  there  belonged  to  the  httle  Burman  church,  then 
taught  by  Dr.  Judson,  a  Burman  noble,  named  Myat  Kyau,  who  had 
held  the  appointment  of  Revenue  collector  under  the  former  govern- 
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ment.  He  liad  passed  through  a  strange  religious  history.  Dis- 
satisfied with  Buddhism,  he  had  tried  hard  to  discover  the  true 
religion.  He  had  examined  the  claims  of  EUndu  asceticism  and 
idolatry;  weighed  the  traditions  and  worship  of  Mussulman 
mosques ;  and  tried  the  image  worship  of  a  Boman  Gathohc 
Church ;  but  he  found  bR  wanting.  When,  at  length,  h^  "  acci- 
dent" he  heard  Dr.  Judson  preaching  Christ  to  the  thirsty,  as 
the  well  of  everlasting  water,  his  he^  leaped  in  response,  and 
said,  "  This  is  what  I  need."  He  at  once  received  the  Gospel 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  entered  on  a  course  of  Christian  con- 
sistency and  usefulness,  which  ceased  only  with  his  life.  His 
former  duties  had  made  him  ac<][uainted  with  the  Karens,  and 
after  becoming  a  Christian  he  advised  Dr.  Wade  and  Dr.  Judson 
to  found  a  mission  among  them;  asserting  that  thev  were  a 
people  far  more  prepared  to  receive  the  gos^l  than  the  proud, 
self-righteous  Burmans.  After  some  importuniihr  on  his  j)art.  Dr. 
Wade  agreed  to  visit  them ;  and  with  Myat  Kyau  as  his  inter- 
preter, set  out  for  the  Karen  village  of  Dongyan,  about  twenty 
miles  of  Maulmain.  The  interview  was  one  of  deep  interest 
on  both  sides,  and  involved  the  most  momentous  consequences. 
Observing  that  one  of  their  visitors  was  indeed  a  white  man  and 
a  teacher,  the  Karens  referring  to  their  traditions,  instantly  asked 
Dr.  Wade,  "  Have  you  brought  us  the  Book  of  God  P  "  and  made 
known  to  him  for  ike  first  time  the  strange  expectation  of  their 
nation,  that  men  of  his  race  would  bring  them  the  Divine  messa^, 
which  should  restore  them  from  ignorance  and  degradation.  Takin£^ 
out  his  English  Bible,  Dr.  Wsuie  replied,  that  he  had  indeed 
brought  it,  and  that  his  most  anxious  wish  was  that  they  should 
read  it  to  their  profit.  They  expressed  the  most  earnest  desire 
to  receive  it  in  their  own  toimie,  and  begged  Dr.  Wade  to  come 
and  settle  among  them  as  their  teacher.  Rarely  has  any  mis- 
sionary, on  a  first  visit,  been  received  in  any  part  of  the  heathen 
world  with  the  hearty  confidence  and  cordiality  at  once  accorded 
to  Dr.  Wade  by  the  Karens  of  Dongyan.  On  his  return  to 
Maulmain  he  felt  that  a  mighty  work  had  opened  before  him. 
The  Karen  language  was  imwritten :  it  differs  from  the  Burman ; 
and  Dr.  Wade,  therefore,  steadily  set  himself  to  write  it  down. 
Months  and  years  were  spent  in  tixe  important  task,  and  by  modi- 
^ring  the  Burman  alphabet  in  the  powers  of  its  vowels,  and  in 
the  shape  of  its  consonants,  so  as  to  include  new  but  kindred 
letters  m  Karen,  Dr.  Wade,  after  immense  labour,  succeeded  in 
devising  a  satisfactory  medium  for  recording  the  Karen  language. 
The  experiment  was  watehed  with  intense  interest  by  the 
people  miom  it  concerned ;  and  when  they  found  it  was  successful 
a   ttirill  of  delight  shot  through  their  hearts :    and  the  con- 
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Tiction  was  felt  with  thankfulness  and  wonder  that  they  wero 
again  a  people.  Till  that  day  not  one  book  existed  in  their 
tongue;  but  missionary  labour  has  added  to  similar  achieye- 
ments  in  other  lands,  a  suitable  alphabet  for  the  Karen,  and  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  compilation  of  the  dictionary, 
and  of  the  national  legends,  has  begun  a  series  of  literary  works 
of  the  greatest  import^ce  to  the  instruction  of  that  long-crushed 
race. 

The  first  convert  to  the  gospel  among  the  tribes  was  a  slave, 
who  had  been  sold  to  his  Burman  creditor  for  debt.  Redeemed 
by  Dr.  Judson,  he  had  been  employed  as  a  servant  in  the  mission 
family,  and  brought  within  the  influence  of  christian  truth. 
Energetic  and  fiery,  he  was  by  no  means  a  favourite  among  his 
neighbours ;  but  the  gospel  completely  changed  his  nature,  and  at- 
length,  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Burman  Christians, 
Eo-thah-byu  was  accepted  as  a  member  of  their  church.  Mr. 
Boardman  was  at  the  tmie  leaving  Maulmain  for  Tavoy,  to  com- 
mence a  new  branch  of  the  mission ;  and  Eo-thah-byu  accom- 
panied him,  destined,  in  God's  good  providence,  to  be  the  means 
of  winning  many  souls  among  his  ignorant  countrymen  in  that 
region. 

Nearly  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Maulmain,  in  one  of  the 
many  gulfs  which  fringe  the  shores  of  the  blue  Bay  of  Bengal, 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  stands  the  town  of 
Tavoy.  The  city  is  large>  and  contains  a  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand persons,  scattered  in  the  massive  timber  houses  so  abundant 
in  the  provinces  of  Burmah.  It  is  peculiarly  devoted  to  Buddhism, 
end  contains  two  hundred  priests,  and  more  than  a  thousand  pa- 
godas, of  which  four,  like  the  pagodas  of  Rangoon,  are  buildings  of 
mimense  size.  Built  in  a  solid  mass,  on  a  lofty  platform,  &eir 
massive  domes  two  hundred  feet  high,  tapering  elegantly  to  a  flag- 
staff at  the  top,  gilded  and  enameled  to  the  summit,  these  vast 
pagodas  are  objects  of  great  beautjr,  and  are  conspicuous  for  im- 
mense distances  among  the  leafy  jungle  by  whicn  they  are  sur- 
rounded. They  are  surrounded  by  numerous  idol-houses,  full  of 
colossal  Buddhs ;  and  on  the  platform  at  the  side  are  placed  huge 
brass  bells,  with  figures  of  aemons,  and  tall  posts,  trom  which 
hang  the  praying  streamers,  whose  movement  in  the  passing 
breeze  set  free  the  souls  in  purgatory.  Hither  would  sather,  on 
the  days  of  festival,  crowds  Dotia  of  men  and  women,  dressed  in 
their  gay  tartan  silks,  to  pay  such  worship  as  their  system  teaches 
to  those  who  help  them  in  the  course  of  merit  which  ends  in  total 
annihilation.  Far  east  of  the  town  lies  Uie  mighty  chain  of 
mountains  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula ;  nearer  the 
shorea  lower  rangerunsparallel  to  the  greater  chain,  which  tiirows 
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off  numeroiis  spurs  botli  inland  and  towards  the  coast.  Numcrons 
streams  drain  the  slender  yalleys,  enclosed  among  Uiese  hills  and 
ridges^  and  rush  in  wild  cascades  and  rapids  through  the  deep  deUs, 
whose  steq)  rocky  sides  are  crowned  to  the  summit  with  leafy 
jungle.  Tnese  massive  chains  of  mountains,  stretching  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  along  the  Burmese  proyinces,  are  clothed  with  dense 
vegetation.  Upon  the  higher  ranges  grow  rich  forests  of  teak, 
with  their  broad,  umbrageous  leaves.  The  lower  slopes  are  clad 
with  a  thick  growth  of  brush  and  jungle,  amongst  whioh  loftier 
trees  are  frequently  conspicuous.  Tnere  may  be  seen  the  oil-tree, 
the  camphor-yieldmg  blumia,  and  the  sugar-palm ;  forests  of  tall 
bamboos,  often  of  giant  size,  with  their  son  fouage  of  richest  green ; 
while  thick  masses  of  tangled  creepers  completely  hide  the  huge 
forest  trees,  and  ornament  their  decayed  trunks  with  myriads  of 
white  and  crimson  flowers.  From  iheee  lofty  heights  the  eye 
looks  far  away  over  a  brilliant  sea,  studded  with  a  thousand  gra- 
nite islands,  mantled  with  living  green,  against  whose  rugged  sides 
the  restless  surf  scatters  its  silver  foam. 

It  was  not  amongst  the  proud  self-sufficient  Burmans  of  the 
town  and  province  tnat  Mr.  Boardman's  usefulness  was  manifested. 
His  work  lay,  and  his  words  were  accepted,  among  the  rude  tribes 
of  Karens  that  were  scattered  or  hidden  among  the  numerous  hills 
and  festnesses  of  the  interior.  He  and  Ko-thah-bjru  soon  dis- 
covered their  pecuHar  views,  and  turned  them  to  account  for  the 
gospeL  And  just  when  Dr.  Wade  and  Myat  Kyau  were  working 
at  I)ongyan,  Mr.  Boardman  and  his  assistant  were  finding  an  en- 
trance among  the  Karens  of  Tavoy.  In  one  of  their  visitis  to  the 
country  thev  discovered  a  village,  where  an  old  Psalter  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  long-desired  Book  of  Ghxl. 
Its  real  character,  however,  bein^  explained,  both  priest  and  people 
gave  up  their  idol,  to  worship  m  spirit  and  in  ^th  the  Goa  oi 
whom  it  spake.  Mr.  Boardinan  was  soon  called  home.  A  noble 
missionary,  spiritual,  earnest,  thoroughly  consecrated  to  his  work, 
he  suffered  early  from  pulmonary  disease,  which  his  constant  la^ 
boors,  "in  season  and  out  of  season,''  tended  to  increase.  He  saw 
the  mission  begun ;  he  saw  the  doors  of  usefrdness  openinjg  wide ; 
one  after  another  some  twenty  Karens  were  brought  into  the 
Church :  at  length,  in  one  of  the  mountain  villages,  th^ty-four  were 
baptized  in  one  day,  and  the  next  day  he  was  "  gathered  to  his 
fiimers."  Dr.  Mason,  however,  took  up  the  work  and  consolidated 
it ;  Mrs.  Boardman  and  Mrs.  Mason  giving  great  attention  to  the 
maintenance  of  good  female  schools.  In  all  their  labours  Ko-thah- 
byu  took  a  large  share.  His  zeal  never  seemed  to  tire :  day  by 
day  he  went  forth,  wandering  among  the  inner  villages  of  the  pro- 
vince, preaching  to  the  many,  talking  with  the  few;  never  so  happy 
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88  when  telling  his  people  of  the  Book  of  Qoi,  and  ai  the  great 
salvation  which  it  reyeab.  Distrusting  himself,  he  sought  that  his 
message  should  be  acoompanied  with  power  from  on  high,  nnd 
gaye  himself  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  prayer.  To  that  work  and 
to  the  study  of  the  Diyine  Word,  he  gaye  up  eyery  hour  not  em- 
ployed in  explaining  that  Word  to  others.  During  the  later  years 
of  his  life  he  regularly  prayed  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  frequently  spent  the  entire  night  in  j>rayer.  His  use- 
fiiJness  was  maryellous.  At  times,  after  his  yisits  to  the  hills, 
from  ten  to  forty  inquirers  would  constantly  come  and  stay  at  the 
mission,  in  order  to  Seinstrnctod  in  the  g(ipeL  Thotonglly  ear- 
nest  himself,  he  was  the  means  of  rousing  earnestness  in  others, 
and  his  influence  as  a  christian  teacher  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  that  region.  He  liyed  a  Christian  but  twelye  years ; 
and  though  originally  an  untaught  slaye,  he  was  the  means  of  con- 
yerting  hundreds  of  souls  and  leading  them  to  the  Gross  of  Christ 
Hisyery  zeal  hastened  his  death.  Constant  exposure  in  the  forests 
and  Jungles  of  P^^  induced  seyere  attacks  of  rheumatism ;  and 
on  his  remoyal  to  the  pestQential  climate  of  Arracan  his  health 
immediately  gaye  way.  No  mound  marks  his  graye,  no  storied 
urn  his  resting-place,  but  the  eternal  mountains  are  his  monument, 
and  the  christian  yillages  that  clothe  their  sides  are  an  epiteph 
neyer  silent  in  his  raraise. 

Seyeral  of  the  Karen  conyerts  displayed  a  spirit  similar  to  his 
own.  On  one  occasion  the  chief  oi  a  hill  tnbe  came  to  Mrs. 
Mason  to  beg  a  yisit  to  his  people.  "WehayeheardofChristianil^, 
and  it  seems  to  us  something  wonderfrd ;  we  don't  understand  it, 
but  it  seems  the  thing  we  want.  Come  to  our  jungle-homes,  and 
preach  to  us  on  our  streams.  Many  will  belieye;  my  wife,  daughters, 
orothers,  nephews,  will  all  become  Christians  as  soon  as  we  under- 
stand." Fiye  years  passed  before  eyen  the  chief  was  baptized ; 
but  then  he  became  one  of  the  most  actiye  Christians  in  the 
Tayoy.  Through  his  influence  numbers  of  his  relations  and  his 
neighbours  were  led  to  embrace  the  gon)el.  Describing  a  yisit  to 
his  brother,  he  told  Mrs.  Mason  how  he  had  trayelled  a  whole 
day  on  the  shoulders  of  his  willing  grandson,  that  he  might  talk 
to  him  of  the  wonders  of  diyine  grace.  ''  I  can't  die,"  said  he, 
''  till  I  see  my  brothers  conyerted."  Twelye  years  were  spent  in 
fidthful  labours  like  these,  many  of  those  who  sowed  the  good 
seed  being  gathered,  one  after  another,  to  their  rest.  But  the 
soil  was  well  tQled,  the  seed  was  sown  &r  and  wide ;  a  laiger 

Ertion  than  usual  fell  into  good  ground,  and  soon  the  fields 
to  appear  white  unto  the  harye^    Fiye  hundred  members 
)een  gathered  into  numerous   churches;  natiye  agents  in 
large  numbers  were  helping  the  missionaries  in  their  work  of  loye. 
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and  a  new  mission  had  been  commenoed  at  Mer^,  a  hundred 
miles  fuiiher  south,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tenasserun,  which  had 
reoeiyed  two  hundred  members  more. 

Till  1852  the  province  of  Pegu  remained  under  the  Burmese 
OoTemment;  but  the  missionaries  at  various  times  visited  its 
cities^  and  even  endeavoured  to  secure  a  permanent  residence  in 
Bangoon.  While  so  much  was  being  attempted  for  the  Karens 
on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  it  was  natural  that  some  efforts  should 
be  put  forth  for  their  brethren  in  Pegu.  A  branch  of  the  Bangoon 
mission  was  commenced  among  them  as  early  as  1833,  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  along  the  Karen  Brook,  at  Maubee.  Ko-thah-byu  was 
his  able  assistant,  and  soon  was  seen  amon^  this  strange  race 
at  Maubee,  the  excitement,  the  inquiry,  the  fieuth,  the  joy,  which 
had  dieered  the  missionaries  at  Maulmain  and  Tavoy.  Such 
was  the  power  of  Ko-thah-byu's  stirring  exhortations,  that  the 
whole  country  was  roused.  Crowds  flo(£ed  to  the  mission-house, 
anxious  to  hear  about  the  religion  of  J^sus,  and  begging  for  the 
establishment  of  schools.  Hundreds  were  soon  found  observing 
the  Sabbath,  praying  in  families,  reading  tracts,  instructing  each 
other  as  well  as  they  could,  and  striving  to  practice  the  nrecepts 
of  the  Saviour.  The  missionaries  were  overwhelmed  with  work, 
and  earnestly  besought  aid  from  the  churches  in  America ;  the 
more  fiilly  they  inquired,  the  more  widely  they  found  their  sphere 
of  labour  among  the  Karens  opening  before  them.  But  the 
pride  of  Buddhinn  could  not  suffer  unchecked  the  mighiy  progress 
of  the  ffospel,  and  in  1835  a  bitter  persecution  was  raised 
against  tne  Christians.  Several  of  the  Burman  converts  in 
Bangoon  were  imprisoned,  and  the  Karen  churches  at  Maubee 
were  almost  broken  up.  Ko-thah-byu  and  his  friends,  however, 
though  scattered  abroad,  went  eveiywhere  preaching  the  Word, 
and  thousands  of  Karens,  unvisited  before,  were  brought  within 
its  influence.  Among  the  creeks  of  Bassein,  and  in  the  thick 
jungle  that  covers  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  lofty  lulls  of  Arracan, 
gmail  christian  communities  began  to  spring  up ;  while  the  per^ 
secution  raged  more  and  more  fiercely,  and  tlueatened  to  dasp 
all  within  ite  fiery  embrace. 

At  this  time  the  Providence  of  Gh>d  interfered  in  a  most 
flisnal  manner  on  their  behalf.  At  Ava,  under  the  teaching  of 
Mr.  Kincaid,  a  voung  Burman  noble  had  recently  become  a 
Christian;  his  relations  were  greatly  displeased,  and  his  sister, 
who  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  me  Queen  of  Burmah,  in  order  to 
separate  him  from  his  teacher,  procured  for  him,  by  the  queen's 
iimuenoe,  the  appointment  of  Gbvemor  of  Bassein.  He  IdEt  Ava 
witii  a  sad  heart,  afraid  lest,  absent  from  his  instructor,  he  should 
&11  into  temptation,  and  dedine  from  the  way  of  truth.    But 
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though  his  spirit  was  oyerwhelmed  with  him^  the  Lord  knew 
his  path.  H!e  had  only  been  Governor  three  days,  when  the 
officials  brought  before  his  tribunal  some  poor  villagers,  whom 
they  accused  of  worshipping  a  strange  God.  He  inquired  whom 
they  honoured,  and  where  they  had  learned  about  him.  "  We 
worship  Jesus,  whose  story  is  written  in  the  white  book,"  was 
their  reply ;  and  greatly  to  their  own  astonishment,  and  tiiat  of 
the  officials,  they  were  dismissed  with  words  of  commendation 
and  kindness.  It  was  soon  observed  that  the  new  Governor 
himself  studied  a  book  like  theirs ;  and  that  he  kept  holy  one 
day  in  seven :  and  then  the  truth  flashed  upon  all,  both  persecutois 
and  oppressed,  that  he  was  himself  a  Christian.  For  two  years 
he  ruled  the  province  withjustice  and  with  wisdom,  and  gave 
to  the  poor  down-trodden  EWus  a  protection  and  peace  which 
they  had  not  enjoyed  for  long,  long  years.  During  his  brief  and 
benevolent  rule,  me  Bassein  chumies  were  so  blessed  and  en- 
larged as  to  reckon  within  their  fold  two  thousand  baptized 
converts. 

On  his  departure,  the  prosecution  was  renewed,  and  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission  in  the  other  districts  of  P^u  and 
Ava.  So  steady  was  the  ill  will  of  the  Burman  Court  and  all  its 
underlings,  that,  in  1840,  the  whole  of  the  missionaries  felt 
compelled  to  quit  the  native  provinces,  and  retire  into  the  districts 
of  Burmah  under  English  rule.  Mr.  Kincaid  left  Ava  for 
Arracan,  and  Mr.  Abbott  took  up  his  residence  at  Sandoway. 
The  churches  suffered  dire  distress.  In  1842  a  royal  order  was 
issued,  that  their  religion  should  be  exterminated ;  and  the  rage 
of  their  enemies  burst  forth  with  unmitigated  fury.  The  pastors 
were  seized,  and  again  and  again  were  subjected  to  stripes,  im- 

J)risonment,  and  fines.  In  their  homes  and  churches  whole 
amilies  were  seized  and  beaten ;  while  mothers,  separated  firom 
their  children,  were  driven  like  sheep  to  prison,  until  their  friends 
could  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  harpies  who  ruled  the  Burman 
courts.  Even  in  their  dire  peril,  however,  these  faithful  converts 
glorified  their  Master  by  the  fearlessness  and  consistency  of  their 
conduct.  Finding  that  Mr.  Abbott  was  living  on  the  English  side 
of  their  mountain  ran^,  hundreds  of  fsanilies  resolved  to  emigrate, 
and  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  Burman  spies,  who  watched  the 
passes,  VBst  numbers  succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape. 
They  were  received  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  obtained  great 
sympathy  firom  Major  Phayre,  the  commissioner  of  Arracan,  who 
has  ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Karens.  He  supplied  them  imme- 
diately with  food,  lent  them  money,  endeavoured  to  settle  them 
down  in  the  province,  and  gave  .them  twelve  months  to  repay  their 
loans  without  interest.    So  great  was  the  blessing  poured  upon  the 
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provincey  and  upon  the  labours  of  Mr.  Abbott  and  his  native 
assistants,  that  within  five  years  three  thousand  converts  were 
baptized  in  Arracan  alone.  But  while  prosperous  in  its  converts, 
the  mission  suffered  greatly  in  the  loss  of  its  agents  ;  and  owing 
to  the  deadly  climate,  in  which  jimgle  fever  extensively  prevails, 
Mr.  Abbott  and  many  other  most  useM  missionaries,  both  male 
and  female,  were  cut  off  within  a  few  years. 

Ten  years  passed  away  before  the  great  crisis  of  the  Karen 
missions  arriv^  They  were  years  of  steady  satisfactory  progress 
at  all  the  various  stations.  In  Arracan,  aroimd  Maulmain,  in  the 
districts  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  the  churches  were  established  in 
the  fiedth,  and  increased  in  numbers  daily.  Even  in  Bassein  and 
P^^,  though  persecuted  still,  the  truth  was  great,  and  continued 
to  make  many^  converts.  In  all  the  missions  native  teachers  and 
pastors  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  than  before,  and  be* 
came  the  most  active  means  of  spreading  the  gospel  in  jungle 
depths,  and  in  the  lofty  hill  ranges  which  missionaries  coidd 
scarcely  visit.  Many  of  these  pastors  were  men  of  great  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  sound  religious  character.  In  all  the  Southern 
province,  they  zealously  studied,  taught,  and  laboured,  till  they  had 
visited  nearly  every  village  and  hamlet  in  which  Karens  could  be 
found ;  and  under  their  faithful  preaching  and  earnest  prayers, 
marked  revivals  took  place  in  the  piety  of  their  congreganons. 
In  all  the  settlements,  too,  great  improvement  was  made  in  the 
habits  of  the  people.  Their  villages  were  built  in  order  and  with 
care;  and  tiie  straight  streets,  ike  pretty  gardens,  the  plots  of 
vegetables,  the  orchards  and  nursenes,  %nd  the  well-tilled  rice 
fieMs,  bore  testimony  to  a  settled  life  and  patient  industry  on  the 
part  of  a  people  who  had  heretofore  been  most  rude  and  wild. 
Large  tracts  oi  country  were  reclaimed  £x)m  the  jimgles,  in  which 
roamed  wild  elephants  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  decent  worship, 
the  neat  dress  of  the  congregations,  the  union  prevalent  in  the 
''  associated"  churches,  and  the  orderly  rule  maintained  in  a  church 
government  which  feU  so  lai^ly  on  tiie  people  themselves,  proved 
that  these  signs  of  peace  and  prosperity  were  not  merely  the  result 
of  outward  mfiuence,  but  sprang  firom  powerful  inward  principle. 
The  following  admirable  rmes,  adopted  for  their  mutual  guidance 
by  the  Tavoy  churches,  furnish  a  singular  illustration  of  the  com- 
pleteness witn  which  they  sought  to  christianize  all  the  principles 
Doth  <^  their  outer  and  their  inner  life,  and  to  remove  from  their 
midst  the  elements  of  heathenism  which  had  oppressed  them  for 
so  many  generations.  Numerous  Christians  in  this  country  have 
not  learned  to  act  upon  them  yet. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  TAVOY  CHURCHES. 

<'  1.  W^  will  avoid  ihat  Buperstitioas  fonaking  of  piopeity  Tsach  as 
quitting  a  house  because  a  peisonhas  died  in  it»  and  a  tbousana  things 
of  that  kind,]  which  was  practised  by  our  ancestors,  but  is  oontiaiy  to 
the  Scriptures. 

''  2.  We  will  avoid  all  vain  oaths,  particularly  such  aa  refer  to  the 
name  of  God. 

<'  3.  We  wiU  avoid  all  attempts  to  frighten  our  children  into  obedi- 
ence, by  telling  them  what  is  not  true,  (as  that  some  fearful  thing  will 
happen  to  them,  a  tiger  will  bite  them,  and  the  like) ;  also,  we  will 
endeavour  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  deception,  and  lying  words. 

**  4.  We  will  avoid  all  kinds  of  vain  and  foolish  songs,  such  as  the 
heathen  use  to  excite  their  passions. 

**5.  We  will  avoid  all  lands  of  personal  contests,  as  wrestling,  bel^ 
ting;  and  the  like. 

''  6.  We  will  avoid  all  charms  and  amulets,  and  all  those  supposed 
medicines  which  the  heathens  regard  as  securities  against  supers^tioos 
ills ;  tattooing,  and  so  on. 

**  Avoiding  aU  these,  we  will  endeavour  strictly  to  obey  the  com* 
mandments  and  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  every  custom 
or  practice  which  we  find  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whatever  ii 
may  be,  we  will  be  contrary  unto  it,  and  carefully  avoid  it.  Whatever 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  not  be  reduced  to 
practice." 

In  the  Burman  j>rovince  of  Pegu,  the  hatred  felt  against  the 
gospel  was  undiminished,  and  the  converts  were  unable,  as  in 
the  English  districts,  to  manifest  all  the  fruits  of  their  &ith. 
Still  that  faith  was  active,  their  numbers  continued  to  increeso, 
and  the  very  patience  with  which  they  submitted  to  their  trials 
served  to  increase  in  the  heathen  around  them  a  respect  for  the 
religion  which  could  produce  such  noble  results.  Many  hundreds 
emigrated  to  Maulmain  and  Arracan ;  thousands  more  remained. 
Occasionally  a  native  pastor,  and  after  some  time  a  missionary, 
would  pay  the  oppressed  people  a  secret  visit ;  and  at  lengUi  three 
of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Eincaid,  Mr.  Vinton,  and  Mr.  JDawson, 
took  up  their  residence  in  Rangoon.  Matters  soon  came  to  a  crisis 
between  the  English  and  Burmese  Oovemments,  and  all  dislike 
to  the  English  was  visited  with  fearful  punishment  upon  the 

EK>r  Karens.  The  darkest  hour  in  tneir  history  arrived, 
ujnous  taxes  were  laid  on  them ;  their  worship  was  forbidden  ; 
their  chapels  were  destroyed ;  hundreds  were  finea  and  imprisoned. 
Thev  were  subject  to  the  most  cruel  extortion,  and  at  length,  after 
feartiil  tortures,  one  of  their  pastors,  Thagua,  was  cmoified. 
Bands  of  robbers  ravaged  the  country,  plundering  and  murdering 
the  defenceless  villagers ;  and  at  lengtn,  goaded  almost  (o  mad- 
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ness,  the  despised  aad  oppressed  Karens^  though  disarmed  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  war,  took  up  what  weapons  the^  eould  find 
and  resolutely  stood  on  their  defence.  To  Him  also  did  they  turn, 
who  is  the  refuge  of  the  poor ;  and  loud  were  their  cries,  inter- 
cessions,  and  entreaties,  that  the  r4ngli8h  might  conquer  the  Bur- 
mans  and  set  the  country  free.  That  c^  was  not  offered  up  in 
rain.  By  the  annexation  of  Pe^,  the  Burman  rule  was  brought 
to  an  end,  and  henceforth,  in  fim  freedom  to  worship  God,  they 
sat  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  none  daring  to  make  them 
afraid.  On  the  day  that  the  English  raiments  attacked  the  Great 
Pagoda,  the  fortress  of  Brangoon,  three  Karen  Christians  were 
hoToring  about  the  town,  a  deputation  from  the  churches  of  the 
interior,  anxious  to  find  the  missionaries,  and  secure  the  benefit  of 
an  immediate  visit  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  missionaries 
most  gladly  returned  to  their  injured  flocks.  In  Bassein,  Mr. 
Abbott  was  received  with  unbounded  tibankfulness  and  joy.  For 
several  weeks  hundreds  flocked  to  see  him,  and  hear  me  gospel 
from  his  lips.  Christian  and  heathen  alike  looked  on  the  Engbsh 
as  their  deUverers  ;  and  hundreds  of  the  latter  placed  themselves 
at  once  under  instruction.  One  old  man  expressed  in  streng  terms 
the  joy  that  was  felt  by  all.  ''  Oh !  how  I  honour  the  Queen  of 
Endbnd !  I  could  worship  her.'' 

^  From  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  the  cause  of  the  eospel  among 
the  Karens  took  a  new  start  in  its  race  of  usefiuness.  That 
event  directly  affected  the  oppressed  churches  of  the  province 
itself ;  and  indirectly  affected  all  the  churches  in  the  neighbouring 
English  provinces.  A  new  distribution  of  missionary  strength 
was  required,  and  several  new  stations  of  the  greatest  miportance 
were  occupied  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Van  Metar 
took  up  bassein ;  Mr.  Yinton,  Mr.  IngaUs,  and  others  went  to 
B&ngoon ;  Mr.  Kincaid  and  Mr.  Simon  advanced  up  the  Irra- 
waddy,  to  Prome ;  Mr.  Harris  occupied  Shwaygyeen ;  and  Dr. 
Mason  left  Tavoy  for  Toungoo.  Special  demands  were  made  upon 
the  native  churches  for  suitable  assistants,  who  were  cheerfuUy 
and  promptly  suppUed.  The  great  field  seemed  to  enlarge  visibly 
before  aU  eyes,  and  the  past  expansion  of  the  mission  led  all  to 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  conqueri^  new  territory  from  the  king- 
dom of  Satan  lor  tne  Son  of  God.  &e  churches  had  been  erewing 
in  principle,  in  knowledge,  in  settled  experience ;  and  had  bene- 
fited and  been  consolidated  by  lessons  ot  fearful  suffering.  Some 
were  in  advance  of  others ;  but  we  find  all  from  that  period 
making  an  important  advance  in  carrying  out  two  principles  by 
which  all  prosperous  churehes  must  be  guided: — all  have  con- 
tributed more  freely  to  maintain  the  oroinances  of  the  gospel 
among  themselves ;  and  all  have  supplied  both  men  and  means  to 
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a  larger  degree  than  before,  to  carry  on  missionary  work  among 
their  neathen  oomitrymen. 

In  illustration  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in 
1857  the  churches  in  Bassein,  containing  six  thousand  members, 
and  a  christian  population  of  twenty  thousand  souls,  contributed 
out  of  their  dire  poverty  no  less  than  six  hundred  pounds  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel.  They  also  organized  a  special  mission  to  the 
Earens  of  Ava,  and  ordaoned  seyeral  native  misdonaries,  both 
from  Ava  and  Toungoo.  Other  churches  have  adopted  the  same 
plan,  and  during  tine  last  five  years  a  very  large  extension  has 
taken  place  in  tne  missionary  field  cultivated  among  the  Earen 
tribes. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  new  fields  is  the  mission  at 
Toungoo.  The  establishment  and  growth  of  this  mission  are 
perhaps  as  extraordinary  as  anything  that  has  been  effected  in 
the  whole  range  of  modem  missions.  When  Mr.  Boardman  went 
up  into  the  mountains,  to  baptize  his  thirty-four  converts,  and 
thence  was  borne  back  to  the  sea-shore  of  Tavoy  to  die,  he  little 
thought  that,  amongst  the  few  Earen  Christians  who  surroimded 
his  dying  bed,  there  were  two  men  appointed  by  the  ^irit  of  God 
to  accomplish  mighty  deeds  in  the  establishment  of  ms  kingdom 
among  tne  Earen  mbes.  One  of  these  was  Eo-thah-byu,  "  the 
Earen  Apostle,"  of  whose  labours  in  Tavoy  and  Peeu  we  have  al- 
ready spoken ;  the  other  was  Sau  Quala,  tiie  Apostle  of  Toungoo. 
Quala  was  bom  in  Tavoy,  in  the  days  of  Burman  tyranny ;  but 
his  father,  who  had  an  intense  longing  after  the  freedom  of  his 
people,  and  looked  forward  to  it  as  if  in  immediate  prospect,  gave 
to  uie  boy  the  name  of  Quala,  or  "  Hope.''  The  family  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  and  rejoice  in  the  English  Government, 
when  the  province  was  ceded  to  them  in  1826.  Quala  was  one  of 
the  earliest  scholars  placed  under  missionary  instruction,  and  from 
the  time  of  his  conversion  was  regarded  as  a  lad  of  peculiar 

Jromise.  He  was  placed  under  the  direct  instruction  of  Dr. 
udson,  and  then  of  Dr.  Mason,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
fitted  for  a  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  highest  hopes  cherished  re- 
specting him  have  been  more  than  frilfilled.  Appointed  teacher  of 
a  Earen  church  among  the  mountains,  he  so  extended  his  influence 
as  to  become  the  superintending  pastor  of  a  large  circle  of  churches, 
and  the  most  zealous  missionary  in  an  immense  district  He  con- 
tinually assisted  Dr.  Mason  in  compiling  the  Earen  dictionary, 
gathermg  together  the  Earen  legends  miich  constitute  the  sole 
standard  of  tne  language,  in  translating  the  Earen  Bible,  and  pre- 
paring the  first  elements  of  a  Christian  literature.  For  more  tnan 
twen^  years  he  laboured  faithfully,  increasing  in  usefrdness,  grow- 
ing  in  character,  and  acquiring  fresh  esteem,  year  by  year.    With 
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the  full  approval  of  the  missionaries  of  the  provinoe,  and  to  the 
satisfiEU^tion  of  the  native  churches,  he  was  at  lengtii  ordained. 
Just  before  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  a  Earen,  named  Dumoo,  who 
had  long  been  searching  for  the  true  religion,  and  had  tried  various 
schemes  of  salvation  suggested  to  him,  found  his  way  to  Tavo^ 
and  became  a  Christian.  Dumoo  often  talked  to  Quala  about  their 
&thers,  and  with  great  eamestnes,  besought  him  to  leave  the 
southern  provinces,  that  they  might  return  to  the  original  seats  of 
their  ancestors,  far  north  of  the  Salween.  This  appeal  woke  in  the 
breast  of  Quala  an  enthusiasm  akin  to  his  own.  After  the  annex- 
ation. Dr.  Mason  resolved  to  establish  a  mission  in  Toun^ : 
but  having  commenced  the  station,  was  compelled,  from  failing 
health,  to  leave  it  for  America.  Quala  desired  to  take  up  the 
work  tihus  laid  aside,  but  the  Churches  were  loth  to  part  with  a 
pastor  so  beloved.  When  the  whole  case,  however,  was  fully 
laid  before  them,  they  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  appreciated  the 
case  of  the  vast  heathen  regions  still  unblest,  and  cheerfullv  sent 
him  forth  with  earnest  prayers  for  his  success.  The  two  mends 
set  out  together.  Dumoo  began  to  work  at  Shwaygyeen,  Quala 
went  forward  to  Toungoo.  There  he  commenced  a  career  of 
amazing  usefolness,  which  continues  to  this  hour.  He  preached 
everyrwhere  in  the  town  and  neifi;hbourhood  with  singular  power, 
sustaining  the  instruction  of  his  me  by  remarkable  sobriety,  kind- 
liness, and  consistency  of  life.  The  Karens  recognized  him  as  one 
of  themselves,  saw  in  him  the  powers  of  the  truth  he  preached, 
and  were  attracted  to  him  in  crowds.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Toungoo  mission  he  baptized  seven  hxmdred  converts :  at  the  end 
of  two  years  their  numoer  was  two  thousand.  In  his  "  embarras- 
ment  of  riches  "  he  summoned  some  Mends  to  his  aid ;  and  witii 
their  co-operation  formed  the  Qonverts  into  churches,  appointed 
over  them  pastors,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  secure  the  faithful 
administration  of  ordinances  among  them.  When  Dr.  Mason  re- 
turned to  Toungoo,  he  was  amazed  at  the  sight  presented  in  the 
numerous  churches  in  the  hills  and  vales  which  he  had  quitted 
three  years  before  without  a  single  Christian ;  and  he  testifies  that 
no  bishops  or  other  ecclesiastical  authorities  from  Europe  or 
America  could  have  arranged  the  affairs  of  the  new  churches 
more  prudentiy,  more  wisely,  or  with  greater  success,  than  Quala 
and  his  coadjutors  had  done.  Leaving  Dr.  Mason  to  consoUdate 
the  work  in  Toungoo  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  train  up  in 
normal  schools  young  men  and  women  who  should  become 
preachers  and  teachers,  both  to  Christian  and  heathen,  Quala  has 
continued  his  beloved  missionary  work  among  the  Bghais  of  the 
Toungoo  district,  and  even  among  the  Red  Karens,  an  inde- 
pendent tribe  beyond  the  EngUsh  border,  more  wild  and  uncivilized 
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than  any  previoiiflly  taught.  Thousands  of  souls  have  been  giyen 
him,  as  seals  of  the  apostolic  ministry,  which  he  has  so  faithfully 
fulfilled.  The  churches  almost  entirely  support  their  own  pastors, 
and  a  large  number  of  apt  scholars  have  come  forward  to  conse- 
crate their  lives  to  the  great  work  of  saving  souls. 

A  similar  blessing  has  followed  like  labours  in  the  central  parts 
of  Pegu.  It  was  only  after  the  annexations  of  the  province  that 
Mr.  Vinton  and  others  were  able  to  reorganize  the  scattered 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangoon ;  but  when  the  distin- 
guished missionary  was  called  away  to  his  rest,  in  1857,  he  was 
pastor-bishop  of  forty-two  churches ;  and  saw  the  whole  country 
opening  more  widely  to  the  Gospel  every  day.  The  districts  so 
long  watered  by  tears  of  suffering,  have  received  an  eminent 
blessing  from  on  high.  From  Cape  Negrais,  along  all  the  creeks 
and  branches  of  the  Irrawaddy  up  to  Prome ;  from  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Arracan  to  those  in  the  custant  east  above  Toungoo,  in  all 

Earte  of  the  country,  the  Karens  are  crying  out  for  the  Gospel,  and 
ttle  churches  have  been  established  as  centres  of  light  and  b^uty 
amid  heathen  darkness.  The  word  of  the  Lord  has  had  free 
course  and  been  abundantly  glorified.  He  has  let  the  oppressed 
go  free,  and  has  broken  every  yoke.  Where  tyranny  ana  oppres- 
sion enslaved  the  Karen  nation.  He  has  burst  the  bars  asunder ; 
and  where  the  delusions  of  Satan  wrapped  them  in  thickest  dark- 
ness, even  in  the  shadow  of  death.  He  has  poured  into  their  souls 
the  splendour  of  his  ''  great  hght." 

The  imperfect  enumerations  yet  made  of  the  successes  of  this 
wonderful  Karen  mission,  reckon  the  number  of  church  members 
at  the  present  time  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand ;  and  the  native 
Christians  of  all  ages,  brought  under  regular  insiruction  at  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand.  When  we  remember  that  the  first 
convert  was  baptized  only  thirty  years  ago ;  that  seven  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  single  Christian  at  Toungoo,  now  so  frul  of  con- 
verts, we  stand  amazed  at  the  marvellous  progress  of  this  valuable 
mission,  and  exclaim  with  joy,  ''What  hath  God  wrought?" 

The  causes  of  this  grand  success  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
£Eithom.  It  is  true  that  the  mission  has  been  blessed  with  labourers 
endowed  with  singular  devotion,  and  engaged  in  the  most  simple 
and  Scriptural  phms.  Brief  as  our  sketch  is,  it  would  be  wanting 
in  justice  to  these  distinguished  servants  of  Christ,  if  it  made  no 
reference  to  the  spirituahty,  the  strong  fEuth,  the  imreserved  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Boardmans,  the  Masons,  the  Abbotts,  the  Yintons, 
and  many  other  zealous  missionaries,  male  and  female,  American 
and  native,  whose  services  the  mission  has  enioved;  some  of 
whom  have  long  since  "entered  into  rest,"  while  others  are 
labouring  in  honour  and  usefulness  to  the  present  day.     But  it 
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is  not  in  the  labourers  that  we  find  the  grounds  of  suooess,  nor 
in  their  simple  plans.  Many  of  their  own  hrethren  have  laboured 
in  the  same  way,  by  their  side,  among  the  Burmans,  and  have 
not  been  similarly  blessed.  The  Buiman  converts  and  churdies 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  Karen  in  number 
and  extent.  During  the  same  years  a  large  number  of  mis- 
sionaries haye  preached  the  same  gospel,  in  the  yemacular  tongue, 
in  the  cities  of  Upper  India,  and  have  made  scarcely  any  converts 
at  all.  The  difference  between  these  cases  lies  not  with  the  men, 
nor  in  the  plans,  but  in  the  fields  of  labour.  The  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  Buddhist  Burman  produce  in  him  a  stony 
heart,  very  inimical  to  the  gospel.  The  Hindu,  with  his  ancient 
books,  his  Brahmin  priesthood,  nis  pantheistic  system,  his  powerfdl 
caste  prejudices,  is  fenced  off  from  the  gospel  by  barriers  stronger 
than  any  which  Christianity  has  fought  with  in  any  country  of 
the  world.  But  the  Karens,  with  their  simple  fedth,  their  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  their  strange  traditions,  their  longing  after 
the  "  White  Book,''  crushed  by  long  years  of  suffering,  are  a 
people  eminently  ''  prepEured  of  the  Lord.''  They  have  been 
literally  *'  waitii^  for  His  law,"  they  have  no  prejudices  against 
it,  it  is  their  heart's  desire ;  and  they  have  accepted  it  at  once, 
as  the  great  object  which  they  and  their  fstthers  have  sought  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  Who  can  wonder  that  they 
have  been  a  peo^e  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power ;  or  that  they 
have  flocked  to  His  altar  in  number  like  the  dewdrops  firom  the 
womb  of  morning.  To  them  the  gospel  is  no  enemy,  that  fights 
against  all  the  habits,  predilections,  customs,  and  reli^ous  raith 
(»  early  life.  It  is  their  oest  friend,  long  desired,  superior  to  their 
highest  expectations,  confirming  and  frdfilling  all  their  knowledge, 
all  their  highest  hopes.  May  a  larger  blessing  yet  be  poured  on 
them  from  above ;  may  the  millions  yet  in  ignorance  be  speedily 
broufifht  to  know  the  truth;  and  may  ^ebri^tness  of  the  morning, 
-whicR  has  dawned  upon  this  oppressed  nation,  be  soon  lost  in  the 
meridian  splendour  of  perfect  oay  I 
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IV. 

THE  HIGHLAND  ROUTIL 

In  Edinboigli  saminer  has  aet  in  with  its  usual  severitj.     Although 
the  air  is  still  and  hot  above  the  houses,  every  now  and  then  the 
breath  of  the  east  wind  comes  startling  you  through  the  warm  sun- 
shine, like  a  sarcasm  felt  through  a  strain  of  ftatteiy,  and  passes  on, 
detested  of  every  organiaoL     But  with  these  exceptions,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  dose,  and  laden  with  a  burden  of  heat,  that  a  thunder- 
storm would  be  almost  welcomed  as  a  relie£     Edinburgh,  on  her  crags 
held  high  up  towards  the  sun — ^too  distant  the  sea,  to  send  its  cool  breezes 
to  hot  streets  and  squares — ^is,  at  this  moment,  a  rather  uncomfortable 
dwelling-place.     Beautiful  as  ever  of  course, — for  nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  ridge  of  the  Old  Town,  darkly  etched  on  hot  summer  acure, — 
but  decidedly  breathless  and  suffocating.     Great  volumes  of  white 
smoke  suige  out  of  the  railway-station,  great  pufis  of  choking  dust 
issue  from  the  houses  and  shops  that  are  being  gutted  in  Princes 
Street.    The  Castle  Rock  is  grey,  the  trees  are  of  a  dingy  olive. 
Languid  **  swells,"  arm-in-arm,  promenade  uneasOy  the  heated  pave- 
ment    Water-carts  dispense  everywhere  their  tresures,  and  the  only 
human  being  really  to  be  envied  in  the  city  is  the  small  boy  wlu^ 
with  trowsers  tucked  up,  and  unheeding  of  maternal  vengeance, 
marches  coolly  in  the  fringe  of  the  ambulating  shower-batlL     Oh 
for  one  hour  of  heavy  rain  !    Then  after  would  the  heavens  wear  a 
clear  and  tender,  insteieui  of  a  dim  and  sultry  hue.     Then  would  the 
Castle  Bock  brighten  in  colour,  and  the  trees  and  grassy  slopes  doff 
their  dingy  olives  for  the  emeralds  of  April.     Then  would  the  streets 
cool  and  the  dust  be  allayed    Then  would  the  belts  of  city  Terdure, 
refreshed,  pour  forth  their  gratitude  in  balmy  smeUs,  and  the  Fife 
low  lying  across  the  Forth  would  break  from  its  hot  neutral  tint  in 
the  greens,  purples,  and  yellows,  that  of  right  belong  to  it     But  rain 
won*t  come ;  and  for  weeks,  perhaps,  there  will  be  nothing  but  hot 
sun  above,  and  stony  streets  beneath ;  and  for  the  respiration  of  poor 
human  lungs  an  atmosphere  of  heated  dust,  tempered  with  east  wind* 
Moreover,  one  is  tired  and  jaded.     The  whole  man,  body  and  soul, 
like  sweet  bells  jangled,  is  out  of  tune  and  harsh,  lagged  with  work, 
^ten  up  of  impatience,  and  haunted  with  visions  of  vacation.     One 
'*  babbles  o'  green  fields''  like  a  veiy  Falstaf^  and  the  poor  tired  ears  of 
us  hum  with  sea-music,  like  a  couple  of  sea-shells  whose  memories 
are  more  than  ordinarily  acute.     At  last  it  comes,  the  1st  of  August, 
and  then — ^like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  like  a  bird  &om  its  cage,  like  a 
lover  to  his  mistress — we  are  off,  and  before  the  wild  scarlets  of  the 
sunset  die  on  the  loud  Northern  Sea,  we  are  in  the  utter  silence  of  the 
hills,  those  eternal  sun-dials  that  tell  the  houn  of  the  shepherd,  and 
in  our  nostrik  is  the  smell  of  peat  ruck,  and  in  our  throats  the  flavour 
of  usquebaugh,  administered  as  a  remedy  against  fatigue  of  jour- 
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neyiog.  Then  oome  long  floating  summer  days,  so  silent  the  wilder- 
ness that  one  can  hear  one's  heart  beat ;  then  come  long  silent  nights, 
the  waves  heard  upon  the  shore,  although  that  is  a  mile  awaj,  in 
which  one  snatches  the  *'  feaiful  joy"  of  a  ghost  story  told  by  shepherd 
or  fisher,  who  believes  in  it  as  in  lus  own  exi3tence.  Then  one  beholds 
the  sunset^  not  through  the  smoked  glass  of  towns,  but  gloriously, 
through  the  deainess  of  enkindled  air ;  then  he  beholds  sunrise^ 
which,  to  the  dweller  in  a  city,  provided  he  shapes  his  conduct  by  the 
usual  proprieties,  is  almost  the  rarest  of  this  world's  sights. 

Mr.  De  Quincey  has,  not  without  reason,  declared  that  dinner- 
dinner  about  seven  in  the  evening,  for  which  one  dresses,  which  creepe 
slowly  on  with  multitudinous  courses  and  entrtesy  whidi  so  far  from 
being  a  gross  satisiaction  of  appetite,  is  a  feast,  noble,  graceful,  adorned 
with  the  presence  and  the  smile  of  beauty,  and  which,  from  the  veiy 
statelinesB  of  its  progress,  gives  opportunities  for  conversation  and 
sportive  encounter  of  poUahed  minds ;  the  opinion  has  been  stated 
that  this  solemnity  of  dinner,  ending  the  day  richly  as  sunset  ends  it-^ 
saves  over-wrought  London  from  insanity.     This  opinion,  we  believe, 
to  be  no  humorous  exaggeration,  but  a  very  truth ;  and  what  dinner 
is  to  the  day,  the  Highlands  are  to  the  year.    Away  in  the  North  then, 
amid  its  green  or  its  stony  silences,  jaded  hand  and  brain  find  repose ; 
repose,  the  depth  and  intensity  of  which  the  idler  can  never  know. 
In  that  blessed  idleness  you  become  in  a  strange  way  acquainted  with 
yourself,  for  in  the  world  you  are   too  constantly  occupied  with 
other  persons  and  things  to  spend  much  time  in  your  own  company.  You 
live  abroad  all  day,  as  it  were,  and  only  come  home  to  sleep.     Besides, 
this  self-knowledge  does  not  pay ;  it  produces  no  fee&     Away  in  the 
North  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  cannot  quite  help  yourself ; 
and  conscience,  who  has  kept  open  a  watchful  eye,  although  her  mouth 
has  been  sealed  these  many  months,  gets  disa^-eeably  communicative^ 
and  tells  her  mind  pretty  clearly  about  certain  little  shabby  selfish- 
nesses, and  unmanly  violences  of  temper,  which  you  had  quietly 
consigned  to  the  waste  basket  of  forgetfulness.     You  flourish  like  a 
flower  in  the  summer  air;  the  hurried  pulse  beats  a  wholesome 
measure,  evil  dreams  roll  off  your  slumber,  indigestion  dies.     During 
your  month's  vacation  you  harik  a  fund  of  surplus  health,  and  draw 
upon  it  during  the  eleven  months  that  succeed    I  confess  I  like  to 
take  every  thing  quietly  and  in  moderation.     It  is  better  to  read 
one  good  book  leisurely,  lingering  over  the  finer  passages,  returning 
frequently  on  a  delightful  sentence,  shutting  the  volume  now  and 
ihen,  to  run  down  in  your  own  mind  a  new  thought  suggested  by 
its  perusal,  than  to  nu^  in  a  swift  perfunctory  manner  through  half 
a  library.     Whatever  may  be  the  qualities  of  the  viands,  it  is  better 
to  sit  down  to  dinner  in  a  moderate  tone  of  mind,  to  pleMe  the 
palate  as  well  as  satisfy  the  appetite,  to  educe  the  sweet  juices  of 
meats  by  sufficient  mastication,  to  make  your  glass  of  port  "  a  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  than  to  bolt  everything  like  a  leathern- 
faced  Yankee^  for  whom  the  cars  are  waiting,  and  who  fears  that 
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before  he  has  had  hia  money's  worth,  he  will  be  annunoiied  off  hj 
the  clangour  of  the  railway-belL  And  shall  one  who  wishes  to 
extract  from  the  world  as  much  innocent  eiyoyment  as  his  natuie 
will  allow  him,  be  fool  enough  to  use  the  Highlands  in  another 
manner  than  he  would  his  dinner,  or  the  ''  Idylls  of  the  King^'  t  At 
least  not  L  Therefore  I  shall  never  take  the  railway  from  Stirling 
to  Callander,  so  long  as  the  old  coach-road,  so  dear  to  me,  is  open* 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  whirled  through  a  magnificent  country  in  the 
mail,  with  mountain  and  lake  spinning  past  almost  before  they  are 
seen,  and  all  the  while  goaded  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  by  the  chatter 
of  tweed-clad  tourists^  tinged  with  Cockneyism  in  its  most  aggravated 
form. 

The  Highlands  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  the 
best  preparations  are — money  to  a  moderate  extent  in  one*s  pocket,  ft 
knapsack,  containing  a  spare  shirt  and  a  tooth-brush,  and  a  courage 
that  does  not  fear  to  breast  the  steep  of  the  hill,  and  to  encounter 
the  pitiless  pelting  of  a  Highland  shower.  No  man  knows  a  oountiy 
until  he  has  walked  throtigh  it ;  he  then  tastes  the  sweets  and  the 
bitters  of  it  He  beholds  the  grand  and  important  points  of  it,  and 
all  the  subtler  and  concealed  beauties  which  lie  out  of  the  common 
track.  Then,  0  reader,  in  the  most  glorious  of  the  months,  the  veiy 
crown  and  summit  of  the  fruitful  year,  hanging  in  equal  poise  between 
summer  and  autumn,  leave  London,  or  Edinburgh,  or  whatever  city 
in  which  your  lot  may  be  cast,  and  accompany  me  on  my  joumeyings. 
Our  course  will  lead  us  by  ancient  battle-fields,  by  the  castles  of  ancient 
chiefs,  standing  in  hearing  of  the  restless  suige,  by  the  bases  of 
mighty  mountains,  along  the  wanderings  of  hollow  glens,  and  may- 

*  A  fkiend  of  the  writar't  bad  onoe  to  timyel  on  the  Highland  nuul  in  oompeny 
with  a  bevy  of  Ck>dmeya.  One  of  Uie  nnmber  wm  angiHarly  talkaiiTe»  and  Ib* 
parted  to  nil  companiona  in  the  freest  manner  what  i^onnation,  relatlTe  to  the 


■ighta  along  the  route  he  was  in  poMeasion  of.    PaMJng  a  tnrf-hat  he  eagerly 

"a  eYe-«aaiea 


pointed  it  ont  aa  a  »heiimg.  At  the  werd  a  doien  eye-glaaiea  were 
leveled  on  the  nnlbrtnnate  torf-hat,  afanott  frightening  it  ttcm  ita  propriety. 
*'A  ■hailing !  ah,"  qaeolated  one  Tinoua  individnal,  aAer  a  prolonged  stare; 
*"  and  pray,  air,  what  ia  a  sktltU  f"  •<  A  iheltie,"  returned  the  Cockn^  8olan» 
alter  a  momenfa  hedtation;  "a  sheltie  ia  a  building  of  a  nmilar  kind,  only 
much  more  commodiona.  In  a  aheltte  in  Loehaber  (one  of  the  largeet,  tbouarfa),  I 
have  known  aa  many  aa  thirty  people  being  put  up."  **  Ah,"  ezclatmed  the 
Ttnoua  indiTidnaly  in  that  latiafiea  tone  which  the  poaiewion  of  truth  nerer  Ihila 
to  impart.  The  Loehaber  iheRie  waa  evidently  a  greater  wonder  than  the 
hone  of  Troy. — ^The  present  writer  waa  once,  early  in  the  ieaion,  reridinc  at 
the  inn  at  AberfoiL  On  that  particular  night  he  waa  the  only  gueat,  and  hela,  bv 
way  of  killing  a  dull  hour,  aome  oonreraation  with  mine  boat  in  the  porch.  A 
laige  iheaf  tjipoktn,  of  a  angularly  worn  aspect,  attracted  hia  attention  thereon* 
On  inouiring  their  use,  he  waa  informed  that  when  "  thoae  glowering  Kqgtishera 
come  down  in  autumn  speiring  about  everything,  he  tanld  them  he  had  a  great 
curioeity  in  the  hooae^  wnich  he  waa  loth  to  part  wi',  except  for  a  conaiderBtion, 
being  neither  mair  nor  leas  than  the  poker  witn  whidi  Bailie  Niool  Janrie  attodied 
the  Knglish  sodgers.  For  a  poker,  sir.  I  hae  gotten  flve-and*twenty  ehillings  oo 
occasion.  I  hare  Juat.  ses^  gotten  in  my  stock  of  anld  poksra  from  Glasgow  Ibr 
the——" 
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hap,  if  iiie  weather  holds,  and  your  compaxiy  prove  agreeable,  we 
may  see  the  keen  ridge  of  Blaavin  and  the  Coolin  HiHr  ;  listen  to 
a  legend  old  as  Ossian,  while  sitting  on  the  broken  stair  of  the  castle 
of  Duntulme,  beaten  for  centuries  by  the  salt  foam  flake  and  the 
wind ;  and  in  the  pauses  of  ghostly  talk  in  the  long  autumn  nights, 
wben  rain  is  on  the  hills  we  may  hear — more  wonderful  than  any 
l^iend,  carrying  one  away  to  misty  regions  and  half  forgotten  times— 
the  music  that  ever  haunted  the  ears  of  the  Berserkers  of  old,  the 
thunder  of  the  Northern  Sea. 

Stirling  is  Edinbuigh's  sister,  moie  wrinkled  in  feature,  more 
old-fashioned  in  attire,  and  not  nearly  so  well-to-do  in  the  world. 
She  smacks  more  of  the  antique  time,  and  wears  the  ornaments  given 
her  by  old  Scottish  kings — sadly  broken  and  worn  now,  and  not  calcu- 
lated to  bring  much  if  brought  to  the  hammer — more  ostentatiously 
in  the  public  eye  than  does  Edinburgh.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  her 
stock  of  these  sandstone  gewgaws  is  the  more  numeroua  There  is, 
in  some  respects,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  two  cities. 
Between  them,  they  in  a  manner  monopolize  Scottish  history  :  kings 
dwelt  in  both,  in  both  may  yet  be  seen  the  traces  of  battle.  Both 
have  castles  towering  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  crests  of  up-piled 
rocks ;  both  towns  are  hilly,  rising  terrace  on  terrace.  The  country 
about  Stirling  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  its  historical 
associations,  but  also  for  its  natural  beauty.  Many  battles  were  fought 
in  the  seeing  of  the  Stirling  Castle  towers.  Standing  upon  the  ram- 
parts, right  away  some  three  miles  before  your  £ice,  beyond  the 
church  half  destroyed  by  the  Pretender,  when  he  passed  that  way, 
across  the  blue  smoke  of  the  steep  Si  Ninian's,  that  paradise  of  nail- 
makers,  Bannockbum,  and  the  fieunous  ''  bore-stone,'' 

"Whose  granite  hmd 
Held  np  the  exulting  huiner  of  the  Bmce, 
Which  all  that  proud  day  lalighed  with  glorioiu  Boom 

Upon  its  haffled  foes  i* 

• 

from  this  spot,  looking  back,  the  finest  view  of  Stirling  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  Ochells  all  around  you ;  yonder  sleeps  the  Abbey 
craig,  where,  on  a  summer  day,  wight  Wallace  sat ;  to  be  ornamented 
by  a  freestone  lion  or  a  refreshment  room;  the  patriotic  Scottish 
nation  having  not  yet  decided  by  which  erection  they  will  honour  their 
*' ill-requited  chief"  As  you  look  you  see  the  houses  climbing  up, 
picturesque,  smoke-wreathed,  and  the  wonderful  outline  of  the  Castle 
Bock,  seeming  to  mingle  the  strength  of  the  everlasting  hills  with  the 
lily's  grace,  and  on  which  the  castle  sits  proudly  as  ever  did  rose 
upon  its  stem.  Shooting  forward  as  a  fJEtlcon  might,  we  are  once 
more  om  the  ramparts ;  beneath  stretches  a  great  plain,  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  moimtains,  and  straight  before  you  the  vast  fertility  dies 
into  distance,  flat  as  the  ocean  when  winds  are  asleep.  It  is  through 
this  plain  that  the  Forth  draws  its  glittering  coil^  a  silvery  dance 
of  loops  and  links,  a  watery  labyrinth,  which  M'Neil  has  sung  in  no 
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ignoble  nmnbere,  and  whicli  evety  srmuner  the  whole  world  comes  to 
see.  Tom  rotind,  look  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  country  has  completely  changed.  It  undulates  like  a  rolling  sea, 
heights  swell  up  into  the  blackness  of  pines,  then  sink  away  into 
yalleys  of  fertile  green*  At  your  feet  the  Bridge  of  Allan  sleeps  in 
its  acure  smoke,  the  most  fashionable  of  all  the  Scottish  spas,  and 
where  by  hundreds  of  invalids  the  last  new  novel  is  being  diligently 
perused.  Beyond  the  classic  woods  of  Keir,  and  ten  miles  totiher 
what  see  you  ?  A  wild  fringe  of  purple  mountains  dimbing  the  heavens. 
The  heart  leaps  up  to  greet  them,  the  proud  ramparts  of  a  land  of 
romance,  from  the  mouth  of  whose  glens  broke  of  old  the  foray  of 
the  freebooter,  and  with  a  chief  in  front,  with  banner  and  pibroch 
in  the  wind,  the  terror  of  the  Highland  war ;  Stirling,  like  a  huge 
caim-gonn  brooch,  clasps  Highlands  and  Lowlauds  together. 

It  is  from  Stirling  we  mean  to  start  on  our  summer  journey,  and  we 
purpose  to  perform  it  on  foot  There  is  a  railway  now  to  Cullandei^ 
to  tiie  great  saving  of  time  and  destruction  of  enjoyment ;  said  railway 
we  respectfrdly  decline  to  patronize,  meaning  to  abide  by  the  old  coach 
road.  In«  short  time,  we  are  beyond  Bridge  of  Allan,  beyond  the 
woods  of  Keir,  and  holding  straight  on  to  Dunblana  Beaching  it,  we 
we  pause  for  a  little  on  the  old  bridge,  to  look  at  the  artificial  water- 
fall, and  the  ruined  cathedral  on  the  rising  ground  across  the  stream. 
There  is  really  not  much  to  detain  one  in  tiiis  grey  little  town ;  and 
pressing  on,  in  a  short  time  we  reach  Donne,  baddng  on  the  hill  sid& 
Possibly  the  reader  may  never  have  heard  of  Donne,  yet  it  has  its 
lions.  What  are  these,  does  the  reader  suppose )  Look  at  the  great 
black  tower  of  the  ruined  castle.  There,  on  a  summei^s  morning  long 
ago^  in  the  seeing  almost  of  proud  Stirling  towers,  where  King  James 
sat  drinking  his  blood-red  wine,  with  rage  and  riiame  boiling  in  the 
fierce  heart  of  him,  did  a  great  Duke  of  Albany  lay  his  head  on  the 
block.     Fell  rage  and  shame  in  the  wild  heart,  a  swift  shear  of  the 

glittering  axe,  and .     As  you  go  up  the  steep  town  road,  there  is 

a  well  close  to  the  waL — Look  into  it  steadily  ;  you  observe  a  shadow 
strikes  on  a  sandy  bottom,  a  twinkle  of  a  fin.  It  is  a  trout — a  bfind 
one ;  it  has  dwelt^  the  people  will  tell  you,  m  that  watery  cage  for  ten 
years  past.  It  is  considered  a  most  respectable  inhabitant,  rather  a 
feather  in  the  town's  cap  ;  and  the  urchin  daring  to  angle  for  it  would 
hardly  escape  whipping.  Let  us  leave  Donne  now.  A  Duke  of 
Albany  lost  his  head  in  its  castle,  a  blind  trout  lives  in  its  well,  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  its  visitors  are  more  interested  in  the  trout 
than  in  the  duke.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Donne 
is  rather  bare  and  unpromising ;  but  as  you  proceed  it  improves,  trees 
increase  in  number,  and  a  few  miles  on  &e  road,  skirts  the  Teith,  the 
sweetest-voiced  of  all  the  Scottish  streams.  The  river,  like  all  beautiful 
things,  is  coquettish ;  and  just  when  you  come  to  love  the  music  of 
her  murmur,  she  sweeps  away  into  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  and 
leaves  you  companionless  on  the  dusty  road.  Kever  mind,  you  will 
meet  her  again  at  Callander  ;  and  for  a  summer  day,  you  may  lean  over 
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the  bridge  thete,  listening  to  her  low  sweet  singing,  and  watching  how 
the  amber  pebbles  on  which  she  makes  her  bed,  kindle  into  burnished 
gold  when  a  sunbeam  cools  itself  in  her  heart  Callender  is  one  of 
tiie  prettiest  of  the  highland  villages.  It  is  sunset  as  we  approach. 
Beautiful  is  the  long  straggling  street  of  whitewashed  houses,  drooped 
in  medley  colours.  Prettily  dressed  children  are  walking  or  running 
about.  The  empty  ooach  stands  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
smoking  horses  are  being  led  up  and  down.  And  right  before  you, 
stands  king  Ben  Ledi,  dotibed  in  imperial  purple,  the  spokes  of  splendour 
from  the  sinking  sun  raying  far  away  into  heaven,  from  behind  his 
mighty  shoulders. 

Callander  sits  like  a  watcher  at  the  opening  of  the  glens,  and  is  a 
groat  rendezvous  for  tourists.  To  the  right  is  the  Pass  of  Leny,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  You  ascend  a  steep  path,  birch  woods 
on  the  right  and  left ;  a  fierce  stream  comes  brawling  down,  "cataract 
on  cataract,''  sleeping  for  a  moment  in  black  pools  loved  by  anglers, 
and  then  hasting  on  in  foam  and  fuiy  to  meet  her  sister  in  the  Vale  of 
Menteath  below.  When  you  have  climbed  the  pass,  you  enter  on  a 
green  treeless  waste,  and  soon  sight  Loch  Lubnaig,  with  the  great 
shadow  of  the  hill  blackening  across  it  Possibly  a  cheeifiil  loch 
enough  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it^  but  the  sun  in  that  melancholy 
r^on  we  have  never  seen.  It  is  not^  however,  our  intention  to  visit 
the  loch  of  the  ruefol  countenance  on  the  present  occasion.  Our  course 
lies  round  the  left  flank  of  Ben  Ledi,  straight  on  for  the  Trosachs  and 
Loch  Katrine.  As,  leaving  Callander,  you  cross  by  a  rude  wooden 
bridge  the  waters  of  Leny— changed  now  from  the  Fury  that,  with 
nosed  voice  and  streaming  hair,  we  saw  and  heard  in  the  glen  above— 
you  are  now  in  the  country  made  immortal  by  the  ''  Lady  of  the  Lakei'' 
Every  step  we  take  is  in  the  footsteps  of  Apollo,  and  speech  at  once 
becomes  song.  There  is  Corlautogh  Ford, — ^yonder  is  Loch  Yenachar, 
glittering  away  in  windy  sunshine,  like  frosted  silver,  to  the  bounding 
hills.  Passing  the  lake,  you  come  to  a  place  where  the  lull  side  drops 
sheer  down  upon  the  road.  On  that  hill  side  Vich  Alpine's  warriors 
started  up  from  the  waving  ferns  at  the  whistle  of  their  chief ;  and  if 
you  travelled  on  the  coach,  the  driver  would,  at  this  pointy  recite  to  you 
half  the  poem,  with  endless  variations,  and  would  point  you  out  the 
identical  rock  against  which  Fiti^ames  leaned. 

"  Come  onfi>  oome  all !  tliiB  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

The  rock  on  which  a  dozen  eye-glasses  are  at  once  levelled  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  loveliest  sight  on  the  route  from  Cal- 
lander to  the  Trosachs  is  about  to  present  itself.  There  is  a  turn  of 
the  road,  and  Loch  Achray  is  before  you.  Beyond  all  expression 
beautiful  is  that  smiling  lake,  mirroring  all  the  hills,  whether  bare  and 
green,  or  plumaged  with  woods  from  base  to  crest  Fair,  azure  gem, 
in  a  setting  of  mountains  !  The  traveller — even  if  a  baginan-— cannot 
but  pause,  cannot  but  drink-in  thy  fairy  beauty,— cannot  but  remember 
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thee,  when  fiur  awaj  amid  quite  other  bosdbb  and  aasociationa.  At  every 
step  the  scenery  grows  wilder.  Loch  Achray  disappeais.  High  in 
upper  air,  tower  tiiie  stunmits  of  Benann  and  Benyenue.  Ton  pass 
through  the  gorge  of  the  Trosachs,  whose  rocky  walls,  bom  in  esffth- 
qnake  and  fiery  deluges,  the  fiancifol  summer  has  been  dressing  these 
tiiousand  years,  clothing  their  feet  with  drooping  ferns  and  rods  of 
foxglove  bells,  blackening  their  breasts  with  pines,  pluming  their 
pinnacles  with  airy  birches  that  dance  in  the  breesse  like  plumage  on  a 
warrior's  helm.  The  wind  here  becomes  a  musician.  Echo  sits  bab- 
bling beneath  the  rock.  The  Gorge^  too,  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  finer 
chami ;  for  lo !  yon,  before  you  are  aware,  doubling  her  beauty  with 
surprise,  breaks  on  the  right  the  silver  sheet  of  Loch  Katrine,  with 
a  dozen  woody  islets  sleeping  peacefully  on  their  shadows. 

On  the  loch  the  steamer  Rob  Boy  waits  you,  and  away  you  steam 
toward  a  whar(  and  an  inn  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  at  the 
further  end.  The  lake  does  not  increase  in  beauty  as  we  proceed.  All 
its  charms  are  congregated  at  the  Trosachs'  mouth,  and  the  upper  end 
is  bare,  desolate,  and  somewhat  uninteresting.  However,  we  soon  reach 
the  whar^and  after  our  natural  rage  at  a  toll  of  twopence  exacted  firomuB 
on  landing  has  subsided,  aided  perhaps  by  a  snack  of  something  at  the 
inn,  we  start  on  the  wild  mountain  road  to  Liversneyd.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  has  now  changed.  The  hills  around  are  bare  and  sterile,  brown 
streams  gurgling  down  their  fissures ;  the  long  yellow  ribbon  of  road  runs 
away  before  you,  dipping  out  of  sight  sometimes,  and  re-appearing 
a£Ebr ;  you  pass  a  turf  hut,  and  your  nostrils  are  regded  with  a  waft  of 
peat  reek  that  sets  you  coughing  ;  and  the  juvenile  natives  you  behold, 
eye  you  askance,  and  wear  the  airiest  form  of  the  national  attire.  In 
f^t,  there  is  not  a  finer  bit  of  highland  road  anywhere  than  that 
which  runs  between  the  unnameable  inn — ^which  might  be  made  im- 
mortal, if  it  could  but  be  spelt — and  the  hotel  at  Liversneyd.  When 
you  have  travelled  along  it  some  three  miles,  the  scenery  improves 
vastly  ;  the  hUls  rise  into  nobler  forms,  and  a  brawling  torrent  becomes 
your  companion  as  you  pursue  your  journey.  Presently,  a  ruin  rises 
on  the  hill  side,  the  nettles  growing  on  its  melancholy  walls.  It  is 
tiie  old  fort  of  Inversneyd,  built  in  King  William's  time,  to  awe  the 
turbulent  clans.  Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  its  aspect  Sun- 
shine seems  to  mock  it ;  it  is  native,  and  endued  into  its  element 
when  wrapt  in  mists  or  pelted  by  the  wintry  rain.  One  who  passed  it 
on  a  cheerless  day  has  addressed  it — 

*'  Like  doadii  or  streams,  we  wandered  on  at  wiU, 
Three  glorious  days,  till  near  oar  journey's  en^ 
As  down  the  Moreland  road  we  straight  did  wend. 
To  Wordsworth's '  InTersneyd,'  taUdng  to  kiU 
The  oold  and  cheerless  dri&de  in  the  air, 
'Bore  me  I  saw,  as  pointing  at  my  friend. 
An  old  fort — ^like  a  ghost  upon  the  hill — 
Stare  in  black  misery  throogh  the  hlinding  rain  i 
So  hnman-like  it  seemed  in  its  despair, — 
So  stunned  with  grief.    Long  gaied  at  it^  we  twain. 
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Wewy  and  damp,  we  TMched  our  poor  abode 

I,  wannly  seated  in  the  chimney  nook. 

Still  saw  that  old  fort  on  the  Moreknd  road, 

Stare  through  the  rain,  with  strange  woe-wUdered  look." 

Paasing  the  old  mendicant  in  stone  and  lime,  on  the  bleak  hill  side, — 
by  the  way,  tradition  mumbles  something  about  General  Wolfe  having 
been  stationed  there  at  the  beginning  of  his  military  career — ^we 
descend  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  hotel  The  road  has  become  another 
Pass  of  Leny,  for  the  hills  approach,  and  the  torrent  roars  down  in  a 
perfect  chain  of  cataracts,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  takes  its  proudest 
leap  at  the  last,  and  dashes  into  the  lake  breathless  as  a  blown  steed. 
Quite  close  to  the  fall  is  the  hotel ;  and  on  the  frail  timber  bridge  that 
overhangs  it,  you  can  see  groups  of  picturesque  hunters, — ^the  ladies 
timid,  the  gentlemen  valmnt  and  reassuring.  Inversneyd  is  very 
beautiful,  and  it  possesses  an  added  charm  as  being  the  subject  of  one 
of  Wordsworth's  poems ;  and  doubtless  he  who  has  stood  on  the  crazy 
timber  bridge,  and  watched  the  flash  and  thimder  of  the  stream  be- 
neath, and  who  has  gazed  around  him  on  the  queen  of  Scottish  lakes 
surrounded  by  her  mountains,  will  ever  after  hold  the  place  in  remem- 
brance, although  there  has  not  been  vouchsafiBd  to  him  the  vision  of 
the  •'Highland  GirU' 

"  Now,  thanks  to  Hea'ven !  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had :  and,  going  hence, 
I  bear  away  my  recompense. 
In  aports  like  these  it  is  we  prise 
Oar  memorv — ^feel  that  she  hath  eyes. 
Then  why  shoald  I  be  loth  to  stir  r 
I  fSBel  this  place  was  made  for  her : 
To  gire  new  pleasure,  like  the  past, 
Continaed  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Kor  am  I  loth,  thoogh  pleased  at  hearty 
Sweet  Highland  girl  1  from  thee  to  part : 
For  I,  methinks,  tiill  I  grow  old. 
As  fldr  before  me  shall  behold 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 
The  lake^  the  bog,  the  wateifidl ; 
And  thee,  the  Spirit  of  them  aU." 

A  steamer  picks  you  up  at  Inversneyd,  and  slides  down  Ix)ch 
Lomond  with  you  to  Tarbet,  a  village  sleeping  in  very  presence  of  the 
mighty  Ben,  whose  forehead  is  almost  always  bound  up  in  a  cloudy 
liandketchi^  Although  the  Loch  is  finer  higher  up,  when  it  naxrowH 
towards  Glen  Felloch, — ^more  niagnificent  lower  down,  when  it  widens, 
Hiany-isled,  towards  Balloch — it  is  by^  no  means  to  be  despised  at 
Tarbet  Every  bay  and  promontory  wears  its  own  peculiar  charm,  and 
if  its  beauty  does  not  astonish,  it  satisfies.  Tarbet  can  boast,  too,  of 
an  excellent  inn,  in  which,  if  the  traveller  is  wise,  he  will,  for  one 
night  at  leasts  comfortably  take  his  ease. 

Up  betimes  next  morning,  we  are  on  the  beautiful  road  that  runs 
lielween  Tarbet  and  Anoohar,  and  begin,  through  the  clearing  mist^ 
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to  make  acquaintance  with  the  ''Gobbler/'  and  some  other  peaks  of 
that  rolling  country  which  Celtic  facetiousness  has  denominated  "  the 
Duke  of  Argyle*s  bowling-green."  Escaping  from  the  birches  that  line 
the  road,  and  dipping  down  on  Arrochar  and  Loch  Long,  we  can 
leisurely  inspect  the  proportions  of  the  mountain  Crispin.  He  is 
evidently  a  grewsome  carl,  and  inhospitable  to  strangers.  He  does 
not  wish  to  be  intruded  upon ; — is  a  very  hermit,  for  when,  after  great 
expenditure  of  breath,  an  unfortunate  mortal  climbs  up  to  him,  anxious 
to  be  introduced,  behold  he  has  slipped  his  cable,  and  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  And  it  does  not  improve  the  temper  of  the  climber,  that^  when 
down  again,  and  casting  up  his  eyes,  he  discovers  the  rocky  figure 
sitting  in  his  accustomed  place.  The  cobbWs  wife  sits  a  little  way 
off,  an  ancient  dame,  to  the  full  as  withered  in  appearance,  and  as 
difficult  of  access,  as  her  spouse.  They  dwell  in  tolerable  amity,  these 
twain,  but  when  they  do  quarrel,  it  is  something  tremendous  !  The 
whole  country  knows  when  a  tiff  is  in  progress.  The  sky  darkens 
above  them ;  the  cobbler  frowns  black  as  midnight,  his  wife  sits 
sulking  in  the  mist.  This  aggravates  the  cobbler,  who  is  naturally  of 
quick  temper,  and  he  gives  vent  to  a  discontented  growL  Nothing 
loth,  and  to  the  full  as  irascible  as  himself,  his  wife  spita  back  fire  upon 
him.  The  row  begins  ;  they  flash  at  one  another  in  the  savagest  man- 
ner, scolding  all  the  while  in  the  grandest  Billingsgate.  Everything 
listens  to  them  for  fifty  uules  round.  At  last  the  wife  gives  in,,  and 
falls  to  downiight  weeping,  the  old  fellow  sending  a  shot  into  her  at 
intervals.  She  cries,  and  he  grumbles  into  the  night  Peace  seems  to 
be  restored,  somehow,  when  everybody  is  asleep,  for  next  morning  the 
cobbler  has  renewed  his  youth.  He  shines  in  the  sun  like  a  very 
bridegroom,  not  a  frown  upon  the  old  countenance  of  him ;  and  hia 
wife  opposite,  the  tears  hardly  dried  upon  her  face  yet^  smiles  upon 
him  through  her  finest  head-dress  of  mist,  and  for  the  next  six  weeks 
they  enjoy  as  blue  unclouded  weather  as  any  husband  and  wife  can 
expect,  in  a  world  where  everything  is  imperfect  We  leave  the  little 
village  of  Arrochar  round  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  and  proceeding  along 
the  opposite  shore,  and  skirting  the  face  of  the  cobbler,  we  strike  for 
the  opening  of  Glencro  on  our  way  to  Livemay.  If  Glencoe  did  not 
exist,  this  would  be  a  famous  glen.  It  is  several  miles  long,  and  is,  to 
a  most  satisfacto^*  extent,  lonely,  sterile,  and  desolate.  A  stream  rages 
down  the  hollow,  fed  by  many  a  tributary  bum  HoaliiTig  down  from  the 
receding  mountain  tops.  The  hill  sides  are  rough  with  boulders,  as  a 
sea  rock  with  limpets.  As  you  go  along,  monstrous  cloud  shadows 
cross  your  path ;  you  hear  the  bleating  of  unseen  sheep,  and  the 
chances  are,  that  in  travelling  the  entire  extent  of  it^  opportunities 
will  not  be  granted  you  to  bid  good-morrow  to  a  single  souL  At  the 
head  of  the  glen,  the  road  becomes  exceedingly  steep,  and  as  the 
pedestrian  pants  up  the  incline,  he  hails  with  no  small  satisfiEustion  the 
appearance  of  a  stone  seat^  appropriately  enough  designated  "Reati 
and  be  thankful.''  In  this  the  traveller  rests  and  is  thankfiiL  It 
bears  an  inscription  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  erected  by  General  Wade, 
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while  engaged  in  his  great  work  of  load-making,  and  beids  witnesa  to 
the  truth  of  the  popular  distich — 

"  If  yoa  had  teen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 
Yon'd  have  lifted  your  hat  and  bleased  (General  Wade." 

At  this  point  there  rises  in  front  the  rough  breast  of  a  hill  and  the 
road  divides  :  the  path  to  the  left  runs  away  down  into  the  wild  and 
solitary  "  Hell's  Glen,"  in  haste  to  reach  Loch  Goil ;  the  other,  to  the 
Ieft»  and  along  which  lies  our  course,  leads  down  through  the  sterile 
Glen  Arkinglas  to  St  Catherine's  and  the  shores  of  Loch  Fyne :  at 
which  hostelrie  we  arrive  after  a  lonely  walk  of  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  only  things  likely  to  interest  the  stranger  at  St  Catherine's  is 
John  Campbell,  proprietor  of  the  same,  and  driver  of  the  coach  from 
his  inn  to  the  steamboat  wharf  in  Loch  GroiL  John  has  a  presentable 
person,  a  sagacious  countenance,  and,  when  seated  on  the  box,  he  flips 
his  steeds  and  manages  the  ribbons  to  admiration.  He  has  not  started 
a  hundred  yards  when  he  finds  occasion  for  a  story,  which  is  sure  to  be 
greeted  with  a  roar  of  laughter  from  those  alongside  of  and  behind  him. 
Encouraged  by  success,  John  absolutely  coruscates,  anecdote  follows 
anecdote  like  the  flashes  of  sheet-lightning  on  a  summer  nighty  and  long 
before  he  has  come  to  his  journey's  end  he  is  implored  to  desist^  the 
convulsed  midriffis  of  his  auditors  crying  out  *'  Hold,  enough  1"  John 
IB  naturally  a  humorist,  and  the  highlands  being  so  overrun  every 
autumn  with  tourists,  he,  from  St  Catherine's  to  Loch  GroU,  surveys 
mankind  with  a  pretty  extensive  view.  In  his  time  he  has  talked 
with  most  of  our  fiEmious  men ;  is  a  capital  mimic^  and  reproduces  you 
the  Yankee  drawl  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  the  affected  lisp 
of  a  late  Colonial  minister,  with  inimitable  effect  It  is  curious  to 
witness  how  literary  and  political  greatness  pictures  itself  in  the  eye  of 
a  highland  coachman.  The  lion  has  his  mane  clipped,  and  roars  for 
you  like  a  very  nightingale.  For  him  cliques  and  coteries,  and  the  big 
guns  of  the  reviews,  exist  not  He  knows  the  peculiar  patois  of  the 
Scottish  towns ;  he  enlarges  upon  the  adventure  of  the  shopkeeper 
with  his  wife  and  children,  when  they  go  **  salt-watering."  His  stoiy 
of  the  ^Paisley  Bodies"  is  inimitable.  Two  of  these^  with  their 
spouses,  had  been  picked  up  by  the  Inverary  steamer,  at  the  ''  Water 
Net"  The  knights  of  the  loom  and  shuttle,  although  desirous  of  en- 
joymenty  naturally  gravitated  towards  the  steward's  room.  One  called 
oat  to  the  other,  *'  Come  down  closer  to  the  steerage,  Jeames,  and  hae 
a  diam,  and  you,  Maggie,  siaun  where  ye  are,  and  caa  us  up  when  the 
scenery  begins.*'  The  power  of  gallantry  could  no  farther  go.  Another, 
relative  to  the  grief  of  a  Highland  farmer  who  had  recently  lost  his 
wife»  is  still  better.  A  Mend  called  upon  the  bereaved  man  to  con- 
dole with  him.  '^  It  must  have  been  a  great  loss,  Duncan,  to  you,  for 
she  was  a  goot  woman."  <"Deed  it  was,  a  fery  great  loss,  ind^sd," 
returned  Duncan,  wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye  ;  and  then  adding,  in  a 
tone  laden  with  emotion,  ^'  An',  let  me  tell  you,  Donald,  accompanied 
too  with  a  fery  conriderMe  deal  of  expense*'    Every  one  who  tarries 
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at  Si  Cathifirine's  should  get  himself  driren  over  to  Loch  Qiol  by  John 
Campbell,  and  should  tc^e  pains  to  procure  a  seat  on  the  box  beside 
him.  When  he  returns  to  the  South  he  can  relate  the  stories  over 
agaiui  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  experience  when  sojourning  in  the 

"  Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood." 

The  thing  has  been  done  before,  and  doubtless  will  be  again. 

A  small  wash-tub  of  a  steamer  conveys  you  across  Loch  Fyne  to 
Inyerary  in  an  hour.  Arriving,  you  find  the  capital  of  the  West 
Highlands  a  singularly  pretty  place,  with  excellent  inns,  several 
churches,  a  prison,  a  fine  bay,  a  ducal  residence,  a  striking  conical  hill, 
Ponequoich  is  the  barbarous  name  of  it,  wooded  to  the  chin,  and  an 
ancient  watch-tower  perches  on  its  bald  crown.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
Argyles  cannot  boast  of  much  architectural  beauty,  being  a  square^ 
wi^  pepper-box-looking  towers  stuck  on  the  comers.  The  grounds, 
however,  are  charming,  containing  fine  timber,  winding  walks,  gardens^ 
and,  through  all,  spanned  by  several  bridges,  the  winding  Airey  bubbles 
sweetly  to  the  sea.  Scott  is  here.  If  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake  "  rings 
in  your  ears  in  the  Trossachs,  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose  "  haunts  you 
at  Inverary.  Every  footstep  of  ground  is  hallowed  by  that  noble  ro- 
mance. It  ia  the  best  guide-book  for  the  place.  No  tounst  should 
leave  Inverary  before  he  has  ascended  Donequoich :  no  veiy  difficult 
task  either,  for  a  path  winds  round  and  round  it  like  a  cord.  When 
you  emerge  from  the  woods  beside  the  watch-tower  on  the  summit^ 
Inverary,  far  beneath  you,  has  dwindled  to  a  toy-town, — ^not  a  sound 
in  the  streets,  the  steamer  roaring  at  the  whar(  urgiz^  dilatory  paa- 
iengers  to  haste  by  clashes  of  an  angry  bell,  is  perfectly  silent  Nets 
stretched  from  pole  to  pole,  wave  in  the  dying  wind.  The  great  boat- 
leas  blue  Loch  stretches  away  flat  as  a  ball-room  floor,  and,  far  beyond 
the  town,  the  eye  wearies  in  its  flight  over  endless  miles  of  brown 
moor  and  mountain.  Turn  your  back  upon  all  this,  and  gaze  toward 
the  north.  It  is  still  a  ''  far  cry  to  Loch  Ome,"  and  what  a  wilderness 
of  moimtain-peaks  tower  up  between.you  and  that  noUest  of  all  the 
Scottish  lakes;  of  all  hues  and  colours,  too  ;  green  with  pasture,  brown 
with  moorland,  touched  with  the  coming  purple  of  the  heather,  black 
with  a  thunder-doud  of  pines.  What  a  region  to  see  the  sun  set  upon  ! 
But  for  that  we  cannot  wait^  for  to-day  we  lunch  at  Cludich,  dine  at 
Dalmaly,  and  shall  sleep  to-night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilchum, 
and  in  the  deep  shadow  of  Ben  Gruachan. 

One  of  the  finest  visions  of  mountains  is  to  be  obtained  on  the 
ground  above  Cludich,  well  worthy  of  driving  out  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  Inverary  to  behold.  Balmaly  is  a  very  paradise  of  a  high- 
land inn,—- quiet,  sequestered,  begirt  with  the  nugesty  and  stillness  of 
mountains, — ^a  place  where  a  world-weary  man  may  soothe  back  into 
healthful  motion  jarred  pulse  and  brain ;  a  delicious  nest  for  a  "  happy 
pair  "  to  spend  a  honeymoon  in.  Dalmaly  stands  at  the  north  end  of 
Loch  Aive,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  two  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguiahed  highland  lions,  viz.,  Kilchum  caatle  and  Ben  Craachan. 
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£ildmm  casUe  is  piotaresqtie  enou^  to  please  the  eye  of  the  land- 
scape painter,  its  bulk  is  hnge  enough  to  impress  the  visitor  with  a 
sense  of  the  baronial  grandeur  that  once  lingered  in  those  northern 
solitude&  And  it  is  ancient  enough,  and  fortunate  enough — ^for  age 
does  not  alWays  attain  to  that — ^to  hare  legends  growing  upon  its 
walls,  thickly  as  the  golden  lichen  or  the  darksome  ivy.  That  great 
shell  or  ghost  of  a  building  is  strangely  impressive  standing  there,  mir- 
rored in  summer  waters,  with  the  great  mountain  looking  upon  it.  It 
was  built^  it  is  said,  by  a  lady  in  the  Crusade  time,  when  her  lord  was 
battling  with  the  infideL  One  can  quite  conceive  how,  in  that  old  pile, 
human  life  went  on  for  generations — how  children  were  bom  and  grew 
up  there — ^how  brides  were  brought  home  there,  the  bridal  blushes  yet 
upon  their  cheeks — ^how  old  men  died  there,  and  by  filial  finger  had 
their  eyes  closed  as  blinds  are  drawn  down  in  t}ie  empty  house, 
and  had  the  withered  hands  closed  decently  upon  the  breast  that 
would  heave  no  more  with  any  passion.  The  yule  fires  and  feast  fires 
that  blazed  on  the  old  hearth  are  gone  out  now.  The  arrow  of  the  foe- 
man  no  longer  seeks  the  window^lit.  To  day  and  night,  to  winter  and 
summer,  it  stands  empty  as  a  skull,  yet  with  no  terror,  or  harshness 
about  i1^  rather  possessed  of  a  composed  and  decent  beauty  : — 

''Though  still  a  ruin,  'tis  a  ruin  sunned. 
Where  rents  and  fissures  speak  of  thunder-stroke. 
But  thunder  long  aga    Where  pain  is  not. 
But  only  in  the  quiet  summer  light 
The  gentleness  of  natural  decay :" 

a  sight  satisfactory  as  a  good  man's  grave,  with  the  ripe  number  of 
his  years,  and  the  catalogue  of  his  virtues  chronicled  on  the  stone  above 
him ;  telling  of  work  fsuthf ully  and  honestly  done,  and  on  the  rest  that 
follows,  for  which  all  the  weary  pine. 

Ben  Cruachan,  if  not  the  monarch  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  is,  at 
all  events,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who 
are  privileged  to  wear  a  snow-wteath  in  very  audience  of  the  sun  at  his 
midsummer  levee,  and  like  a  prince  he  wears  it  on  the  rough  breast  of 
him.  Ben  Cruachan  is  seen  from  afSar — a  Saul  among  his  brethren  ; 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  climb^  slopes  down  slowly  to  the  sea-level, 
his  base  being  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  it  is  said.  From 
Ben  Cruachan  and  Kilchum,  Loch  Awe,  bedropt  with  hills,  stretches 
Oban-wards  for  some  twenty  miles,  presenting  in  its  course  every  va- 
riety of  scenery.  Now  the  lake  stretches  like  a  sea — ^now  it  shrinks  to 
a  rapid  river ;  now  the  banks  are  wooded  like  the  Trossachs ;  now  they 
are  bare  as  Wast  Water ;  and  consider,  as  you  walk  these  twenty 
milee,  what  freaks  light  and  shade  are  playing  every  moment — ^how 
monstrous  shadows,  hundred-armed,  sprawl  along  the  mountain-side — 
how  the  wet  rock  sparkles  like  a  diamond  and  then  goes  out — ^how  the 
sunbeam  slides  along  the  belt  of  pines — ^and  how,  a  slave  to  the  sun,  the 
lake  quivers  in  light  around  her  isles  when  he  is  unobscured,  and  wears 
his  sable  oolouxs  when  a  cloud  is  on  his  face — ^the  many-miled  laughter 
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djin^  out  at  once.  In  your  way  to  Oban  there  are  many  places  worth 
seeing,  the  names  of  which  years  afterwards,  if  conjured  np,  will  bring 
back  from  the  abyss  of  memory  and  time,  scenes  whose  rocks  glisten, 
whose  woods  are  green,  and  whose  waters  are  son-gilt  Loch  Etive^ 
loved  by  Professor  Wilson,  and  whose  charms  are  cultivated  in  his 
marvellous  prose — ^Bonawe — Taynult — Connel  Ferry,  with  its  unsur- 
passed sea-peeps,  its  salt-water  cataract^  the  thunder  of  which  is  heard 
for  miles  when  the  tide  is  full — and  Dunstaffhage  Castle,  the  princeliest 
of  all  the  highlands,  once  a  royal  residence,  if  tradition  can  be  be- 
lieved. It  is  a  long  day's  walk  from  Inverary  to  Oban,  and  may  be 
described  thus : — 

The  dark  red  tpringv  turf  was  'neath  our  feet. 

Our  *walU  the  blue  horison.  and  oar  roof 

The  boundleas  sky ;  a  perfect  fammer-day. 

We  walked  'mid  unaocoitomed  nghta  and  loiindi ; 

Fur  apparitions  of  the  elements 

That  lived  a  minute  on  the  ur,  then  passed 

To  the  eternal  world  of  memory. 

0*er  rude  nnthrifty  wastes  we  held  onr  way» 

Whence  never  lark  rose  upward  with  a  song. 

Where  no  flower  lit  the  marsh ;  the  only  sights* 

The  passage  of  a  cloud — a  thin  blue  smoke. 

Far  on  the  idle  heath— now  caught,  now  lost. 

The  pink  road  wavering  to  the  distant  sky. 

At  noon  we  seated  near  a  mighty  hill. 

That  from  our  morning  hut  slept  far  away 

Ainre  and  soft  as  air.    Upon  its  rides 

The  shepherds  shouted  'neath  a  noise  of  dogs ; 

A  stream  of  sheep  came  alowl  v  trickling  down» 

Spread  to  a  pool,  then  poured  itself  in  haste. 

'Ae  sun  sunk  on  a  crimson  fringe  of  hills ; 

The  violet  evening  filled  that  lower  plain. 

From  which  It  upward  crept  and  quenched  the  lights'— 

Awhile  the  last  peak  hfumed  in  lingering  rose. 

And  then  went  out.    We  tolled  at  dead  of  night 

Through  a  deep  glen,  the  while  the  lonely  stars 

Trembled  above  the  ridses  of  the  hills ; 

And  in  the  utter  hush  the  ear  was  filled 

MTith  low  sweet  voices  of  a  thousand  stream*, 

Some  near,  some  far  remote-^funt  trickling  sowids 

That  dwelt  in  the  great  solitude  of  night 

Upon  the  edge  of  silence.    A  sinking  moon 

Hung  on  one  ride,  and  filled  the  shattered  place 

With  gulf  of  gloom,  with  floating  shades,  and  threw 

A  ghastly  glimmer  oo  wet  rock  and  pooL 

And  so,  if  the  whole  distance  from  Inveraiy  is  performed  on  foot--aiid 
shame  on  the  man  who  in  our  company  presumee  to  seek  the  aid  of 
conveyance^  be  it  royal-maO  or  respectable  private  gig-^Luna  will  light 
the  traveUer  into  Oban. 

Oban  is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  boast  of;  but  what  there  is  of  it  is  un- 
questionably pretty.  It  rings  the  bay  with  white  houses,  it  has  several 
hotels,  and  one  or  two  churches.    DunoUy  Castle,  standing  on  the 
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coast  there,  will  be  Temembered  for  the  sake  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
chained  eagle  which  he  celebrated.  It  is  a  great  station  and  breathing- 
place  for  tourists  ;  the  steamers  from  the  south  all  touch  here.  If  you 
wish  to  visit  Staffiit  and  lona,  it  is  from  this  point  you  must  start.  If 
you  wish  to  go  by  Fort  William  and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  here  also 
you  resume  your  journey.  Our  own  road  lies  up  through  the  magnifi- 
cent Sound  of  Mull  onward  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  We  rest  here  for  a 
nighty  and  so  shall  our  readers.  Those  of  them  who  have  not  tired  of 
our  company,  and  who  are  courageous  enough  to  face  the  big  waves 
that  roll  in  on  the  Sound  of  Ardmurchan,  may  yet  cast  in  their  lot 
with  us,  and  together  we  will  visit  the  Hebrides 

"  Far  placed  amid  the  melancholy  main/' 
Till  then,  Ko^/ 


V. 

TENNYSON'S  "IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.*' 

It  is  a  false  belief  which  vulgarly  confines  the  brightest  period  of 
the  poetic  faculties  to  the  years  of  youth.  The  genidne  poet  matures 
and  developes  like  any  other  artist  or  intellectual  labourer  of  what- 
ever kind.  Not  in  boyhood  was  Hamlet  produced,  or  Paradise  Lost, 
or  Wallenstein,  or  Faust.  Not  in  the  early  college  days  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  bright  as  his  youthful  efforts  were  with  stray  flashes  from 
the  very  source  of  poetic  light,  was  Locksley  Hall  or  Marie  d^Ai-thur 
given  to  the  world ;  and  not  even  in  the  maturer  days  of  Locksley 
Hall  were  such  poems  as  these  Idylls  of  th^  King  created.  Many 
critics  believed  they  detected  decaying  powers  in  Maud,  We  do  net 
judge  the  poem  thu&  The  subject  is  indeed  painful  to  morbidness, 
but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  thrillingly  genuine  and  artistic 
portraiture  of  the  phase  of  human  suffering  which  it  reveals  in  the 
exposition  of  a  life  darkened  from  its  very  dawn  with  the  shadow  of 
insanity,  and  only  clearing  up  for  the  first  time  into  comparative 
healthJMjiess,  when  a  storm  under  which  a  sounder  nature  might 
have  been  crushed  had  swept  over  it.  But,  however  opinion  may 
have  divided  upon  that  subject,  we  anticipate  for  the  latest  of  our 
poefs  works  only  one  voice  of  universal  acclamation.  No  poem  so 
perfect  in  its  workmanship ;  so  deep  in  its  interest^  and  yet  so  free 
from  all  the  factitious  artifices  which  commonly  appeal  to  public 
sympathy  ;  so  suffused  throughout  with  the  blending  of  truest  nature 
and  highest  poetic  revelation,  has  appeared  in  our  day.     What  living 
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European  poet  can  now  compare  with  onr  minstrel  f  Who  but 
Tennyson  could  have  sent  fort^,  as  with  one  breath,  such  a  piece  d 
homely  nature  as  that  published  the  other  day  in  "  Once  a  Week," 
where  by  the  force  of  genius  the  commonest  language  of  the  most 
unromantic  existence  is  brought  into  a  living  union  with  the  very 
poetry  of  pathos  and  nature ;  and  these  lays  of  King  Arthur,  in 
which  humanity  is  seen  so  exquisitely  spiritualized  and  softened 
through  the  purple  haze  of  legend  and  romance  ?  Poor  £lackmore*8 
epic  of  '^  Prince  Arthur,"  which  that  eminent  physician  composed,  as 
his  satirical  detractor  declared,  to  the  rumbling  of  his  carriage-wheels, 
and  which  all  his  medical  art  could  neither  keep  alive  nor  embalm, 
may  now  be  disinterred  and  inspected  with  some  interest,  if  only  to 
exemplify  with  what  very  different  results  the  instinct  of  genius  and 
the  patient  mechanical  following  of  rules  can  work  upon  the  aam^ 
theme. 

The  materials  of  the  present  volume  are  four  very  simple  legends, 
centeriug  around  the  court  of  the  Flower  of  Elings.  They  are  taken 
mainly,  but  not  in  every  instance,  from  the  old  Morte  d' Arthur  source. 
Tennyson  has  occasionally  so  far  altered  the  old  Arthurian  legends^ 
as  to  give  them  a  deeper  significance ;  and  so  far  modernized  them, 
as  to  remove  all  that  was  rough  and  coarse  in  the  rude  old  stories. 
He  has  given  them  with  no  i&ectation  of  antiquarian  styla  They 
are  poems — not  antiquarian  curiositiea  They  are  legends  from  the 
pasty  but  they  are  reproduced  for  the  present  The  poet,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  spirit  in  Byron's  drama,  has  reanimated  the  ideal 
beauty  of  the  early  days,  by  infusing  into  it  the  breath  of  a  real 
and  living  time.  The  precise  conditions  under  which  legend  and  early 
history  must  be  adapted  to  modem  poetic  art,  Tennyson  has  seized 
with  the  same  true  poetic  instinct  which  guided  Shakspeare.  We 
know  that  the  scenes  which  open  upon  us  in  this  little  volume  are  not 
true  to  the  manners  of  the  age  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
descended.  It  is  a  dull  display  of  learning  to  explain  that,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible,  supposing  King  Arthur  and  his  Bound 
Table  ever  to  have  existed  at  all,  that  the  spirit  of  ChristiBn  chivalry,  or 
even  the  grace  of  knightly  courtesy,  could  belong  to  such  a  time  and 
place.  It  could  not ;  nor  could  Dido  have  met  .tineas,  nor  Brutus 
told  Cadsar  that  the  clock  had  just  struck.  But  the  poem  would  no 
more  be  bettered  by  a  closer  adherence  to  a  supposed  chronological 
exactness,  than  the  dramatic  character  of  Macbeth  is  exalted  by  the 
archaeological  researches  of  Charles  Kean.  Out  of  the  darkness  of 
legend,  Tennyson  has  called  back  the  forms  of  a  chivalrous  king  and 
his  knightly  followers.  He  has  made  them  chivalrous  and  knightly 
in  the  highest  sense  which  the  words  suggest  to  every  modem  ear« 
Any  critical  demurrings  to  points  of  costume  or  fomis  of  expression 
would  be  as  pedantically  inane  as  the  frippery  remarks  of  the  court 
lords  and  ladies  when  the  apparition  of  the  Greek  Helen  is  coi^iired  up 
in  the  second  part  of  Faust  Tennyson  has  filled  old  forms  with  human 
hearts ;  he  has  not  exhibited  to  us  aimoiial  curiositieB  with  glass 
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beads  for  eyes  and  stuffed  with  rags  and  straw.  He  has  led  before 
ns  brave,  h%h-hearted,  loyal  gentlemen,  sometimes  tempted  and  tri- 
mnphing ;  sometimes  tempted  and  succumbing  and  repenting ;  full 
of  hdih.  and  sympathy,  and  with  no  scorn  or  meanness.  Any  critic  who 
thinks  fit  may  point  out  some  anachronism  upon  every  page :  the 
spirit  and  soul  of  the  poems  wiU  remain  untouched ;  no  heart  will 
be  reached  by  them  one  whit  the  less.  The  principles  of  truth, 
nature,  and  poetry,  upon  which  their  value  rests,  are  wholly  removed 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  an  illuminated  chronicle  or  a  black-letter 
chronology.  How  thoroughly  their  basis  rests  upon  truth  and  nature 
any  one  can  appreciate  who  compares  them  with  that  most  exquisite 
and  fanciful  of  revived  l^gend»---Wieland's  Oberon,  A  reader  may 
think  that  there  are  some  points  in  which  the  German  poet  excels  our 
English  singer.  He  may  think  the  former  had  a  more  luxuriant  and 
vivacious  fkncy  :  he  must  perceive  that  he  had  a  quicker  sense  of 
humour ;  but  he  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  poet  of  Oheron  was 
wholly  incapaUe  of  conceiving  such  pictures  of  noble  simplicity,  of 
manly  truth,  and  womanly  tenderness,  of  fiedth  and  love,  as  our  poet 
has  made  the  central  figures  m  these  exquisite  scenes  out  of  table- 
land. 

The  Idylle  of  ike  King  are  four  in  number,  each  in  itself  a  storyt 
and  each  story,  in  true  chivalrous  &ahion,  enclosing  a  woman's  name 
and  form.  The  first  tells  of  Enid's  unshrinking  devotion  and  oon« 
stancy  ;  the  second,  of  Vivian's  will  and  treachery  ;  the  third  records 
Elaine's  disappointed  love  and  untimely  death  ;  tbe  fourth  is  the  still 
more  mournM  tale  of  Queen  Guinevere's  error  and  repentance.  Only 
two  or  three  figures  appear  in  each.  They  have  the  very  life  of  the 
old  ballad  in  them,  in  so  fiir  as  they  are  full  of  action  and  of  motion* 
Everything  lives  and  movea  Kowhere  is  the  reader  in  mere  dream* 
land.  The  firm  hand  of  the  true  poet  conducts  him  through  the 
whole.  Thus  far  the  life  of  the  old  ballad  is  there ;  but  there  is 
much  too  which  belongs  to  a  later  age  of  more  ripened  thought  and 
refined  sentiment  The  harmony  which  binds  action  and  thought  with 
mysterious  meaning,  which  makes  energy,  character,  and  existence,  sub- 
servient to  a  purpose— this,  the  ofbpring  of  Christianity  and  civiliEationy 
appears  throughout,  not  contrasting  with,  but  interfiling  and  viviQring 
^e  old  legendary  form. 

The  leading  qualities  of  the  poems,  artistically,  are — ^the  clearness 
with  which  humanity  is  pictured,  the  reality  of  the  glimpses  into  out- 
ward nature,  and  the  exquisite  music  of  language  and  rhythm.  The 
two  latter  characteristics  belonged  to  Tennyson  from  his  youth  on- 
wards ;  the  former  was  scarcely  suggested  in  his  earlier  productions, 
and  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  his  maturity.  Wanting  this,  no 
power  whatever  could  have  given  life  to  these  legends :  wanting  it, 
they  might  have  been  made  glittering  pageant-poems,  but  they  would 
have  been  inanimate  and  unreal ;  outward  beauty  might  have  been 
upon  them,  but  the  living  spirit  would  not  have  been  within  them. 
It  is  marveUouB  how,  with  a  few  light  touches  of  the  pendl,  a  character 
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stands  expressed  in  these  poems.  Living  and  zeal,  although  lighted  vith 
the  softest  radiance  of  purity  and  of  poetry,  is  the  calm,  noble  figure 
of  the  "stainless  King."  He  is  not  unearthly,  nor  even  unreal  We 
can  understand  how  his  calmness  must  appear  to  an  inferior  nature  like 
that  of  Guinevere's  as  coldness,  and  his  self-control  as  uuimpassioned 
Stoicism  ;  or  to  a  lower  nature  still,  like  that  of  Vivien,  as  meanness 
and  hypocrisy.  There  can  be  no  more  artistic  mode  of  showing  us 
the  real  form  of  a  character  than  by  esdiibiting  it  as  reflected  through 
different  media.  To  the  reader,  Arthur  is  everywhere  the  same — the 
type  of  bravery,  truth,  gentleness,  and  knightly  honour.  He  is  the 
same  when  he  "  looks  blankly"  at  the  love  glances  of  the  wanton 
Vivien,  and  passes  on  not  comprehending  the  meaning  which  lay  in 
those  cunning  eyes  :  and  when  in  the  fulness  of  noble  pity  he  stoops 
over  his  repentant  queen,  and  she  feels  his  breath 

**  Wander  o'er  ber  neck 
And  in  the  darknen  o*er  her  fkllen  heed 
Perceive!  the  waring  of  the  handa  that  hleet.** 

Where  we  do  not  see  him — and  indeed  we  see  but  little  of  him  in 
actual  presence — ^his  influence  is  with  us,  and  we  know,  as  did  Quinevere, 
when  she  strained  for  a  last  glimpse  from  the  nunnery  walls,  that  his 
face,  which  she  could  not  see,  "  was  then  as  an  angers."  His  influenco 
is  upon  the  knightly  figures  which  surround  him.  Following  his 
example 

"  In  thoae  dayi 
No  knight  of  Arthnr*i  nobleat  dealt  in  foorn." 

Most  of  all  does  his  influence  fall  upon  those  from  whom  be  suflen 
most  wrong — upon  Launcelot  and  the  Queen.  Of  the  fonner  we  know 
that 

"  The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  Queen, 
In  hi^le  with  the  lore  he  bare  bis  lord. 
Had  marr'd  his  face  and  marked  it  ere  his  time." 

Through  his  influence  the  guilty  penitent  queen  comes  at  last  to  the 
knowledge^  not  wholly  too  ~ 


"  Ah,  my  Qod, 
What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fkir  world 
Had  I  bat  loved  thy  highest  creatnn  here ! " 

and  to  recognixe  that 

«' He  was  the  highest  and  most  human  too^ 
Not  Launcelot  nor  another ! " 

Tennyson  has,  by  such  touches  as  these^  made  Arthur  a  living  pre- 
sence for  us,  and  has  given  him  to  the  Uterature  of  all  nations  as  a 
possession  for  ever. 
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The  figures  of  knightly  men  which  fiFOiround  the  king  ecte  like  him- 
self in  courage  and  Belf-devotion,  but  of  a  rougher  and  more  sensuous 
cast  They  are  such  men  as,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
been  the  mere  strong-handed,  fearless  soldiers  of  chivalry,  but  with 
such  a  presence  among  them  are  softened  and  refined  into  something 
of  tenderness  and  loftiness.  The  highest  light  in  them  is  a  reflected 
light  They  are  not  like  stage-soldiers,  moving  only  in  mechanical 
order  and  in  the  same  direction  ;  each  has  a  part  to  play  of  his  own, 
and  each,  however  rarely  he  is  seen,  has  a  distinctive,  recognizable  cha- 
racter. They  are  all  human, — they  have  all  of  them  their  loves  and 
longings,  their  sorrows  and  hopes,  their  errors  and  their  repentance. 
They  claim  shadowy  relationship  to  us  by  the  force  of  that  touch  of 
nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  km.  So,  too,  of  the  women. 
Even  the  patient  Enid  is  not  impossibly  enduring.  She  is  not  sub- 
jected to  those  cruel  tests  which  make  the  patience  of  Griselda  repug- 
nant to  us.  She  cannot  so  far  enslave  her  heart*s  instincts  to  obedience 
as  to  walk  on  in  silence  when  death  is  threatening  her  lord.  The  good 
women  are  good  women  only ;  spiritualized  indeed,  but  not  transfigured 
into  angels.  The  &ail  ones  are  women  still,  and  not  demons  in  fair 
fonn&  Even  Vivien,  with  all  her  guilt,  has  something  of  human  nature 
at  least  hinted  at  in  her  very  fears.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  her, 
like  Keats*  Lamia,  grovel  down  in  shining  serpent  form  before  our  eyes. 

Probably  the  most  read  of  the  Idylls  will  be  that  which  tells  of  the 
fiiithfulness  of  Enid.  As  a  piece  of  mere  art  Vivien  appears  to  us  to 
surpass  every  other.  There  are  lines  scattered  over  every  page  of  this 
poem  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have  thought  o^  and  none  but  a 
consummate  artist  so  expressed.  What  a  phrasci  for  instance,  is  that 
whose  vividness  and  music  rival  each  other, 

"  So  dark  a  forethought  roUed  about  his  hndn 
As  on  a  duU  day  in  an  ocean  cave 
The  hUnd  wave  feelmg  round  his  long  sea-hall 
In  nlence." 

But  in  pathos  Guinevere  transcends  all  the  rest.  Here  is  this 
erring  queen  (erring,  in  Tennyson's  fable,  only  in  thought)  whom, 
although  she  wrongs  the  "stainless  king^"  you  yet  cannot  hate,  so 
much  is  there  of  £Edlen  goodness  and  beauty  still  lingering  about  her. 
Every  word  she  speaks  is  surcharged  with  repentance.  Her  eyes,  like 
those  of  the  Italian  master^s  Magdalen,  swim  in  immortal  tears.  Pro- 
bably in  this  poem  Tennyson  has  most  departed  fiom  the  spirit  of  the 
old  legend  as  regards  the  character  of  the  queen ;  and  womanhood  and 
all  true  lovers  of  poetry  will  feel  grateful  to  him.  Thus  to  blend  pity  for 
penitence  and  condemnation  for  error ;  thus  to  paint  the  result  of  sin 
and  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  pardon,  is,  we  fhii^  an  effort  of  Chris- 
tianized art  which  could  scarcely  have  been  reached  by  an  old  Sax<m 
balladist. 

Tennyson  always  had  a  marvellous  heart  and  eye  for  external  nature^ 
There  was  a  great  poet— one  of  the  veiy  greatest-^wlio  told  a  young 
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disciple  that  the  best  test  of  his  poetic  capacity  would  be  to  look  upon 
some  scene  or  object^  and  try  how  &r  he  could  reproduce  it  under  the 
condition  and  within  the  limits  of  poetry.  This  is  not  the  popular 
notion  of  a  poetic  touchstone.  Most  advisers  would  have  set  the  young 
poet  to  grope  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  brain  and  inward  personality, 
and  try  what  shapes  he  could  call  from  ihat  source  into  existence.  But 
it  is  a  test  which  Tennyson  of  all  living  poets  might  court  He  looks 
upon  nature  with  his  own  eyes — through  no  mist  of  traditionary  ideas 
and  conv^itional  phrases.  Who  can  in  our  days  compare  with  him  in 
this  )  Who  can  so  fill  our  ears  with  the  deliciously  monotonous  lapping 
of  the  sea-wave^  or  the  crash  of  the  storm,  and  the  rushing  of  the 
"  river-rain  "1  Who  can  thus  pour  upon  our  eyes  the  sensuous  glory 
of  the  sun-light,  or  the  sad  spirit-radiance  of  the  moon  ?  Who  can 
wiUi  a  few  touches — ^not  such  as  a  painter  might  copy,  but  such  as  fill 
a  painter^s  soul  with  inspiration— open  before  us,  illuminated  by  a 
sudden  flash,  a  whole  picture)  Can  we  not  see^  as  did  Hie  little 
novice's  father — 

'*  All  down  the  lonely  ooatt  of  Lyonesse^ 
Each  with  a  beacon-star  upon  his  head. 
And  with  a  wild  sea-light  about  his  feet. 
He  saw  them— headland  after  headland  flame 
Far  on  into  tbe  heart  of  the  weit !" 

Do  we  not  see,  gleaming  and  moving  before  us,  the  (sAioals 

"  Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  mom 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  in  the  sand ; 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  npon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun,  • 
Theve  is  not  left  a  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  crcny  islets  white  in  flower  l" 

Who  that  ever  walked  along  a  sea-shore  has  not  seen  how  the 

"  Sharp  wind  mflles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bar*  ooaift  f" 

^  Ko  one  like  Tem^son  can  reveal  to  us  the  broad  do¥m8,  the  reedy 
livers,  the  darkling  pooli^  ''the  windy  gleams  of  March,"  of  our  English 
Itndscape.  He  who  wodd  undenUmd  this  poet  must  indeed  visit  the 
poet's  laad.  It  is  not  possible  for  anyone  who  does  not  know  the  face 
of  English  soenery  to  appreciate  and  ei^oy  to  the  full  the  chann  of 
leanyson's  poems.  Sot  that  he  is  a  merely  local  poet  He  can  shed 
upon  his  vezse  the  light  of  a  stronger  sun  than  that  which  struggles 
fitfully  thioogh  our  east  winds,  sad  can  make  the  stars  glitter  with 
the  keener,  colder  lustre  of  Borean  skies.  There  is  nothing  'Knglijli  in 
the  L^tm  MMen^  or  Vlyttm,  at  CEnane ;  but  when  hs  sings  of 
EnglsAd  bs  flinsB  of  gamuiMk  distiastivchrEDRliah  soenexr.  and  not  on 
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• 

g^nemlized  landscape  eompoeitiona  £ram  Claude  Lorraine,  or  from 
paint  and  canvass  of  any  kmd 

Ab  in  the  Pfinceas^  the  ballads,  the  scraps  of  genuine  song;  scat- 
tered through  the  IdylUf  form  a  special  feature  of  beauty :  their 
exquisite  melody  of  words  and  rhythm  will  no  doubt  haye  a  fatal 
temptation  for  composenk  Many  will  tiy  their  hands  at  setting  these 
songs  to  music,  only  to  discover  what  a  very  different  thing  is  the  appa- 
rency simple  ease  which  is  the  result  of  labour  and  of  art,  from  the 
unhappy  &cility  of  execution  which  belongs  to  shallow  temerity.  Of 
the  whole  we  hke  Enid's  scmg  perhaps  the  least.  Its  philosophy,  we 
fsar,  overweighs  its  poetry. 

Occasional  defects  of  style  and  some  extravagance  of  fancy  may 
indeed  be  pointed  out  in  these  poems.  Sometimes — as  where  we  are 
told  of— 

"  Sh6et0  of  hyaeinth 
Thst  NOBMd  the  hearens  vphraaklng  throBgh  the  earth/' 

— the  poet  seems  to  degenerate  into  the  dangerous  regions  of  mere  con- 
ceit These  are,  however,  only  blemishes  which  a  few  pen  strokes 
might  remove.  If  the  Idylls  want  any  high  poetic  element,  they  pro- 
bably want  sublimity.  But  the  old  balladists  seldom  touched  upon  the 
borders  of  the  sublime ;  and  Tennyson  has  given  in  this  volume  abun- 
dant evidence  that  he  has  been  restrained  by  no  want  of  capacity. 
We  surely  feel  some  of  the  influence  of  the  sublime  when  the  storm 
breaks  around  Vivien  ami  Merlin  in  the  forest,  and  the  bolt  struck 

**  Fvrrowiag  a  giant  oak  and  javeUning 
With  darted  spikea  and  aplinten  of  &»  wood 
The  dark  earth  roimd,  .  .  . 

And  ever  overhead 
BeUoired  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  Iminch 
Swept  in  the  rwhiiig  of  the  riTer>rain 
Ahore  them  t  and  in  change  of  g^e  and  gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glitter^  went  and  came." 

There  is  a  vague  awe,  not  far  removed  &om  sublimity,  in  the  visions 
which  haunt  Guinevere's  soul : — 

**  In  the  dead  night,  grim  faces  came  and  went 
Before  her ;  or  a  vagne  spiritual  fear. 
Like  to  some  donbtfol  noise  of  creaking  doors. 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house, 
That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  waUs, 
Held  her  awake." 

A  weird,  Coleridge-like  imagination,  which  at  least  hints  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sublime,  is  evidenced  in  the  picture  of  the  dumb 
oarsman  in  "  Elaine"  and  his 

<*  Haggard  fkoe 
As  hard  and  stiU  as  is  the  face  that  men 
Shape  to  their  fancy's  eye  from  broken  rocks 
On  some  cliif-nde." 
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On  the  whole,  the  IdyUs  of  the  King  maybe  ranked  as  Tennyson's 
masterpiece.  They  are  poems  lemoyed  out  of  the  regions  of  mere 
passion  into  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere.  Despite  their  subject^  too^ 
drawn  from  such  a  period,  they  have  more  of  human  interest  than  the 
poet's  earlier  works,  in  which  the  form  of  humanity  seemed  only  intro- 
duced as  a  kind  of  stray  ornament  in  some  splendid  picture  from 
inanimate  nature.  Even  in  Loeksley  HaU  and  in  Maud  the  interest 
was  narrowed  to  but  one  phase  of  human  emotion.  But  in  this  latest 
work,  the  product  of  maturer  yeara  and  wider  sympathy,  men  and 
women  are  the  central  figures,  and  outward  nature  but  the  background ; 
and  they  have  voices  which  appeal  to  all  humanity,  against  which  no 
heart  can  close  itself  The  era  of  passion-worship  and  nature-worship 
has  passed  away  ^m  our  poet,  and  he  has  come  forth  a  true  minstrel 
of  humanity  in  its  larger  and  higher  aspects.  Othen  of  his  works, 
founded  on  mere  fantasy  or  mere  emotion,  may  pass  away  into  forget^ 
fulness,  but  these  have  for  their  elements  those  very  qualities  which 
are  the  soul  of  English  poetry.  This  volume  is  an  English  epic ;  or  it 
is  the  national  poem  which  holds  the  place  of  the  dead  epic  of  other 
countries.  It  has  a  significance  and  a  moral  purpose  whica  could  not 
be  gathered  out  of  the  ashes  of  old  Greek  or  Boman  mythology.  The 
human  figures  in  the  poems  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  noble,  tender, 
heroic  men  and  women,  but  they  are  emphatically  men  and  women  not 
stoicaUy  self-contained  and  self-reliant.  They  walk  under  guidance ; 
they  recognize  a  source  of  strength  while  upheld,  and  look  to  a  source 
of  pity  and  pardon  when  erring  and  down-fallen.  Even  for  the  noblest 
and  purest  there  is  caution  and  warning ;  even  for  the  most  erring  and 
degraded  charily.  Humanity  is  shown  in  a  high  phase  indeed,  but 
ever  recognizing  the  necessity  to  strive  towards  something  higher. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  civilization  which  it  dovelopea 
infiise  a  new  inspiration  into  the  old  epics  and  legends  of  the  past» 
and  make  the  d^  bones  live.  This  vivification  of  the  old  form  with 
the  fresh  young  soul,  is  the  chief  element  which  will  secure  for  these 
poems  an  unfading  and  immortal  brightness.  It  needs  no  spirit  of 
critical  prophecy  to  tell  that  through  all  the  future  of  English  literature 
the  world  shall  hear,  in  the  poet*s  own  words, 


'Thete  glorioiu  nmndals  echoing  ia  Ha 


•> 
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VI. 

THE  GOLDEN  GALLERY. 
Bt  Waltbb  Thobnbubt,  Aaihor  of  "Art and  Nature." 

It  is  a  September  morning,  and  I  am  in  the  Golden  Gallery,  on  the 
top  of  St  Paul's,  and  am  left  alone  there  (it  cost  one  half-a-ciown),  to 
think  upon  London  that  lies  beneath  me. 

I  am  high  up  in  the  apex  of  Wren's  dome— that  black  globular 
mountain  that  dominates  over  the  Boman  and  the  Saxon  city.  I  am 
up  here  for  what  the  guide-books  call  "  the  noble  view  of  London/* 
to  be  seen  ere  the  smoke  breathes  up  from  the  million  chimney-pipesy 
provided  there  is  no  fog  smoking  up  white  and  w(t>lly  from  the 
great  black  sewer  of  the  Thames,  and  provided  no  rain  lashes  the  red 
loofs  that  lie  below  me  Uke  a  rough  pavement  of  thirty  miW  circum- 
ference. Those  darker  lines  are  streets,  and  those  black  masses  of  mov- 
ing dust  are  men  and  women,  appearing  like  the  sudden  great  armies 
evoked  by  the  magicians  in  the  Arabian  stories.  Nothing  b  above  me 
here,  except  the  ball  and  the  golden-cross,  that,  weighing  three  thousand 
pounds,  looks  from  below  like  the  small  toy  ornament  on  a  twelfbh- 
cake.  I  feel  as  if  it  was  my  day  of  coronation,  for  I  am  throned  here 
as  on  a  mountain,  and  nothing  is  above  me  but  that  great  unchanging 
yet  eternal  heaven  that  has  seen  so  many  changes  down  on  the  earth 
beneath,  yet  itself  remains  perfect  and  unchanged — ^mocking  our  poor 
mutable  variety  by  its  permanent  identity.  The  London  of  the  Csesars 
— of  the  Heptarchy— of  the  spear-bearers  and  the  axe-wielders— of  the 
Norman  knights  and  of  the  Erasmian  monks — lies  at  my  feet,  kneeling 
to  me — ^me ! 

I  clambered  up  here  by  a  tedious,  winding  treadmill,  of  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  steps,  of  which  the  first  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  easy 
of  ascent,  clean,  and  well  lit ;  but  latterly  the  steps  grew  broken  like 
an  old  comb,  and  intermittent  as  an  old  hound's  teeth.  I  suppose 
the  Chapter  never  came  up  here  to  turn  over  a  fi:esh  lea£  Their 
money-box  is  not  here,  their  show  is  not  here,  the  steps  to  the 
cross  lead  to  no  bishopric,  and  are,  therefore,  untrod  They  do  not 
get  their  fat  incomes  by  attending  to  the  cross,  or  describing  a  circle 
round  the  gallery  of  gold.  Thus,  if  they  forget  their  Christian  duties, 
they  remember  the  old  proverb-—"  Behind  the  cross  sits  the  devil,'' 
and,  therefore,  avoid  both  the  cross  and  what  may  be  behind  it  that 
high  up  here  in  the  clear  September  air,  watches  over  London, 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  Church  witii  the  first  Chapter  in 
the  world — the  first  Chapter,  not  of  Acts  but  of  Promises ;  keep- 
ing an  eye,  too,  on  the  hard  bargain-drivers  and  brain-suckers 
in  the  tallow-melting  row  of  the  Paternosters ;  and  observing,  with 
true  Satanic  delight,  the  new  Plague  of  London  raising  its  baby 
monster  head  above  the  Stygian  waters  of  the  Thamesy  where  some  old 
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writer  says — "  Fat  and  sweet  salmons  daily  are  taken,  and  that  in  sucli 
plenty  as  no  river  in  Europe  is  able  to  exceed  it"  This  evil  and  invi- 
sible spirit  is  up  here,  clinging  to  the  cross  as  a  chamois-hunter 
hangs  over  a  glacier-cleft^  clinging  to  a  pine-stomp,  and  loves  the 
spot ;  for  he  sees  from  thence  sights  that  cheer  his  heart, — purpose- 
less battles  in  St.  Stephen's — ^preachers  in  masks^vil  passing  every- 
where for  good,  and  good  everywhere  trodden  down  as  evlL  As  I 
look,  the  great  bell  (that  is  inscribed,  "  BichardEeef  made  me,  1726,") 
strikes  eight  o'clock,  and  Big  Ben,  with  musical  thunder,  replies  from 
Westminster's  Palace  of  gingerbread,  and  then  all  the  towers  and  stee- 
ples' silver  tongues  blab  out  the  knell  of  the  death  of  the  hour,  and 
thousands  of  men  wake,  or  start  for  work,  or  joke  at  time,  or  mount 
their  horses^  or  open  their  shops ;  and  away  the  wakening  hum  spreads 
the  news  like  wild-fire,  j&omWhitechapel  to  Bow,  and&om  Brompton  to 
Hackney.  Queen  Anne,  down  there  with  the  four  lies  on  her  pedestal, 
does  not  seem  to  care  what  o'clock  it  is, — ^but  then,  Queen  Aime  was  a 
stupid  woman,  who  used  to  nibble  her  fan,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say  to  people.  I  wonder  if  Kelson  and  Wellington,  down  together  in 
the  great  vault  under  me — ^hundreds  of  feet  under  me — are  talking 
about  it,  for  I  have  always  a  sort  of  mystical  belief  that  dead  people 
could  answer  your  questions  if  they  chose — but  they  don*t.  I  wish  I 
could  go  down  and  ask  Wren — ^who  knows  all  about  it — ^what  he  thinks 
of  the  old  tradition,  that,  before  the  Saxon  church  loee  here  to  the 
memory  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Glentiles,  a  temple  of  Diana  had  been 
raised  here  by  the  Eomans,  who,  perhaps  too  selected  a  place  previously 
eonaecrated  by  some  stone  ring  of  the  Druida 

But  still  I  am  glad  I  came  up  here,  in  the  rarefied  air  of  Upper 
London,  though  I  feel  something  like  an  enterprising  ant  that  has 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  blac^  balloon  while  it  was  inflating  and  suddenly 
finds  itself  a  mile  above  its  domestic  ant-hiU  :  or  is  this  a  gnat  black 
bubble  that  some  spirit  has  blown  to  mock  the  greater  Comi  of  God's 
umverse ;  as  the  negro  tradition  says  that  the  m<»ikey  was  made  by 
Satan  to  ridicule  Acbm ) 

Would  Wren,  the  son  of  the  Wiltshire  deigyman,  know  his  own 
eathedialagain,  thatcost  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  pounds, 
and  was  paid  for  by  the  City  coal-taxi  Whyit  was  then,  that  December 
day,  1 657  it  was  firat  <^ned,  a  solemn  stroctore  of  pure  and  virgin  white 
Dorsetshire  stone ;  now  the  coal  smoke  of  some  hundred  and  seventy 
years  has  painted  it  sooty  black;  and  where  it  is  white  at  oomen  it  is 
rasped  white,  as  if  it  had  been  scraped.  Tes  ;  different  as  it  is  from 
what  Wren  intended,  I  know  he  would ;  for  there  is  still  the  unmis- 
takable dome  capping  London,  just  as  when  he  sawit  last^  before  he  went 
to  Hampton  Couit  to  die  and  forget  all  his  vexation,  and  was  brought 
some  few  days  after  to  lie  at  rest  under  the  south  aisle-— out  of 
sight,  but  never  out  of  mind. 

I  think,  as  that  beadle  does  not  seem  to  oome^  I  will  walk  back* 
wards  three  times  (the  magical  number)  round  Uds  Golden  Gallery, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  grave  great  Earl  of  Landsborough,  that 
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Pope  knew,  and  see  if  it  will  have  any  effect  in  conjuring  up  pictures 
of  the  past  in  my  brain  : — 

Oncel 

Twice. 

Three  ti 

Tea  !  I  do  really  believe  I  feel  something,  as  when  one  rises  suddenly 
on  the  edge  of  some  mountain  ridge,  and  the  free  air  and  the  sunny 
prospect  burst  keenly  and  thrillingly  upon  him.  I  look  over  the  gilt 
gallery,  the  coronet  of  Wren's  bmlding — or  rather  its  gold  necklace ; 
I  cling  with  both  hands  and  strain  my  neck  over,  till  I  feel  the  great 
draught  that  always  is  current  and  flowing  round  this  stone  mountain — 
this  church  cut  out  of  a  rock,  as  Addison's  Indian  king  thought  it  to  be, 
and  I  see 

My  eye  seems  to  carry  further  and  clearer  than  it  did  just  now;  and 
in  thought  I  gaze,  too,  upon  the  living  who  are  gone. 

The  people  are  all  in  the  stiff  George  the  First  dress,  such  as  was 
worn  particularly  about  1719.  Full  wig  in  a  waterfall  of  curls,  collar- 
less  laced  coats,  knee  breeches,  cocked  hats,  and  swords.  But  what 
my  eye  seems  led  to,  as  if  by  force,  is  specially  a  small  knot  of  people 
gathered  round  a  sedan  that  has  just  been  put  down  by  the  two  foot- 
men bearers  near  the  Queen  Anne  statue.  The  footmen  are  dressed  in  a 
quiety  sober,  brown  livery,  with  blue  cuf&,  and  make  way  respectfully 
as  the  door  opens,  that  an  old  man  inside  may  have  a  good  view  of  the 
building  that  took  thirty-five  years  building,  and  is  now  fifteen  years 
old. 

One  of  the  fellows  with  the  gilt-headed  sedan  poles,  standing 
like  an  heraldic  supporter,  is  in  the  way,  and  I  call  out^ — 

'^  Holloa !  you  lackey  down  there,  stand  a  little  to  the  right" 

Dear  me,  how  absurd  !  I  am  a  mile  off :  as  to  any  chance  of  the 
livery  spectre  hearing  me — Oh  !  now  I  can  see  the  little  old  shrunk 
man,  and  hear  the  people,  too,  call  him  Sir  Christopher.  Why ! 
it  is  Wren  himself,  dear,  good  old  man,  come  to  take  his  last  look 
at  the  church  which  is  to  cover  him  soon.  A  kingly  monu- 
ment You  may  indeed  say  of  the  little  man,  as  Milton  said  of 
Shakespeare : — 

'*  He,  80  sepulchred  in  sacb  pomjp,  doth  lie. 
That  kmgA  for  such  a  tomb  might  wish  to  die." 

Wren  is  a  little,  long-faced,  high-foreheaded  man,  with  rather  a  sad 
look  about  his  heavy  eyelids.  We  would  hardly  know  him  to  be  the 
man  Sir  Peter  Lely  painted  as  Charles  the  Second's  architect — 
this  little  weakly  man,  with  the  broad  cuffs  looped  and  buttoned, 
and  the  neat  ruffles  fastened  plainly  round  his  thin,  almost  feminine 
wrists.  How  changed  from  the  days  when  he  exhibited  his  globular 
model  of  the  moon,  with  its  mountains  and  valleys,  to  the  swarthy 
king  in  the  sumptuous  room  at  WhitehalL 

Can  you  not  fancy  all  the  pretty  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  that 
exhibition — ^the  French  inteijections  of  the  court  ladies,  and  the  peal  of 

VOL.   II.  u 
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reactionary  laiighter  that  set  all  the  king^s  spaniels  barking?  lean.  lean 
see  that  solemn  prig  Arlington,  with  the  little  black  saddle  of  sticking 
plaster  across  his  prominent  nose, — Eochester,  wicked,  pale,  and  thin, 
— and  fat  Hyde,  and  mischievous-looking  Shaftesbury,  and  buffooning 
Killigrew,  and,  quiet  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  just  by 
the  door — rather  out  of  place  in  the  mad  company.  Well !  they  are 
all  gone  now,  — scattered  to  their  London  churchyards  quiet  enough, 
and  kept  down  with  gravestones  !  So  let  it  be. 

We  never  pass  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  see  the  old  soldiers  in  their  red 
great  coats,  but  we  think  of  the  swarthy  king,  and  the  kind  hint  of 
charity  whispered  in  his  ear  by  Sir  Stephen  Fox ;  and  always  look  on  the 
pile  that  Wren  in  consequence  raised  for  the  swarthy  black-wigged  Sultan 
of  Whitehall,  as  indeed  rather  a  monument  to  the  Holland  family  in  the 
adjacent  Kensington,  than  to  the  memory  of  the  impulsive  king  who 
needed  such  promptings.  Lucky  for  Wren  that  the  prime  of  his  in- 
tellect was  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  king  who  was  too  indolent  to 
check  a  great  man's  wise  contrivances.  There,  still,  stands  Wren's 
Hospital,  as  it  should  be  called,  shielding  its  brave  old  men, — a  Chris- 
tian temple,  eternally  symbolizing  the  gratitude  of  England  to  her 
brave  defenders.  We  might  fancy,  even  now,  by  special  glimpses 
of  the  moon,  the  ghost  of  that  wise  little  Wiltshire  man  may  be 
seen  pacing  on  the  smooth  tur^  looking  at  the  distant  Thames 
sorrowfully,  or  walking  gravely  under  the  long  row  of  windows 
that  his  own  wise  hand  devised.  This  hospital  he  built  for  soldiers 
to  rest  their  weary  bones  among  us  ;  and  could  he  return  now  to  pace 
its  corridors,  he  would  still  rejoice  to  find  it  full  of  veterans  as  when  he 
left  it.  But  how  would  he  groan  to  see  his  hunting  seat  that  he  built 
for  Charles,  on  the  hill  at  Winchester  (the  white  city) — ^the  hill  where 
Eufiis  revelled — turned  into  a  barracks,  where  noisy  troopers,  with 
all  the  vices  of  Charles  but  none  of  his  wit  and  refinement,  curse  and 
drink  and  pipeclay  belts  and  furbish  muskets.  What,  the  precipice 
without  gardens  that  Charles  would  have  a  palace  for  health,  turned 
to  a  noisy  canteen)  What,  the  king's  house,  with  a  front  three  hun- 
dred feet  long:(?),  turned  to  a  barracks  for  red  jackets  1  with  its  marble 
pillars,  which  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  sent, — and  its  contemplated  ap- 
proaches^ terraces,  cupolas,  and  bridges  that  Wren  never  finished ! 

Wren  was,  in  many  respects,  born  in  an  unlucky,  ungrateful  age  . 
— an  age  of  gross  tastes  and  imitative  art, — of  poor  kings  and  selfish 
citizens.  He,  who  as  a  boy  had  proved  himself  a  philosopher  and  an 
inventor,  was  in  1 644  compelled  to  turn  a  Compo,  and  run  up  a  trumpeiy 
palace  in  a  single  year,  and  to  accept  the  comptroUership  of  the  works  at 
Windsor  Castle,  for  which  he  had  to  vacate  the  chair  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  at  the  glorious  salary  of  £9  2«.  6d,  the  exact  amount  that 
James  Cotterel,  the  royal  rat-catcher,  received. 

As  for  Sir  Christopher,  as  Member  for  (Sir  Joshua's  birthplace) 
Plympton,  or  New  Windsor,  we  do  not  picture  Iuhl  No  speeches 
of  his  are  recorded,  and  we  can  fancy  him  sitting,  loyal  and  grave,  while 
turbulent  Shaftesbury  convulsed  the  House.    The  son  of  the  Dean 
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of  Windsor  was  better  on  the  round  tower,  with  his  poor  rat  catcher's 
salary,  than  listening  to  fools  and  intriguers  in  a  corrupt  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  he  was  as  much  out  of  place  as  when  running  up  a  royal 
card-house  at  Winchester  in  a  year,  as  when  invested  with  the  rat- 
catcher^s  salary  by  royal  munificence,  or  as  when  out  of  half  a  dozen  de- 
signs for  the  new  wing  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  the  tasteless  William  of 
Orange  chose  the  dullest,  the  meanest,  and  the  deepest.  With  a  sigh 
the  Queen  and  Sir  Christopher  rolled  up  the  choicer  ones,  and  lamented 
the  taste  of  the  plain  Dutch  soldier,  who  asked  for  a  palace,  really 
wanting  a  barrack.  I  never  walk  through  those  long  rooms  at  Hampton 
looking  out  on  the  Dutch  canal  and  ^e  long  gravel  walks,  without 
thinking  of  the  stiff  figure  and  dry  cough  of  the  cold-blooded  soldier 
king,  fresh  from  his  Low  Country  battles,  and  plagued  with  a  people 
he  could  not  understand  That  faded  mirror  must  have  reflected 
his  hooked  nose  a  thousand  times,  as  it  has  the  black  wig  of  Charles, 
the  saturnine  image  of  James,  and  the  laughing  eyes  and  dancing 
ringlets  of  La  Belle  Hamilton,  and  all  the  wicked  English  Pom- 
padours. There  too  is  the  great  elbow  barometer  William  has  con- 
sulted, with  Mary's  tender  loving  face  over  his  shoulder,  to  see  how 
the  Protestant  wind  was  blowing,  or  whether  it  would  do  to  start  for 
Ireland  or  Helvoeteluys.  Those  very  planks  of  the  floor  I  tread  were 
once  swept  by  the  rose  satins  of  Queen  Anne's  foolish  train — by  the 
imperious  Sarah,  and  the  dangerous  Mrs.  Masham.  Addison  has  sat  in 
this  window  looking  out  at  the  fountain ;  and  Johnson,  in  his  poor 
days,  may  have  stood  here  moralizing  over  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
Wliy  these  veiy  cloisters  were  made  so  low  by  King  William's  orders ; 
''  by  my  express  orders,"  as  he  said  hastily  to  a  criticizing  nobleman, 
who  did  not  appreciate  Wren's  harmonious  and  stately  rooms,  where 
the  flEtded  court  beds  are  now  holiday  sights  for  pic-nicing  Londoners, 
all  agape  like  fish  out  of  water. 

Then  first  of  all  thwartings,  when  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Evelyn 
is  dead,  and  the  villanous  commission,  who  fear  and  hate  Sir  Chris- 
topher, published  an  infamous  series  of  charges  against  the  great 
architect,  accusing  him  of  putting  in  a  bad  clock— of  cracking  the 
bell-— of  letting  his  master  carpenter  steal  wood,  and  defraud  the 
men,  and  of  putting  a  railing  of  hammered  iron  where  they  had  ordered 
a  cheap  one  to  be  cast  In  fact»  St.  Paul's  must  have  been  full  of 
bitter  memories  to  Sir  Christopher  on  the  morning  in  1710,  when,  at 
seventy-nine  years'  of  age,  he  saw  his  thirty  years'  work  complete,  and 
watched,  as  all  London  watched,  his  son  lay  the  highest  stone  of  the 
lantern  on  the  dome  just  above  where  I  stand  now  in  the  Golden 
Grallery. 

He  most  have  remembered  then  all  the  vexations  and  struggles  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  when,  returning  from  the  con- 
tinent with,  as  he  said,  "  all  France  on  paper,"  he  had  to  endure 
vexations  and  oppositions  in  his  attempt  to  restore  Old  St  Paul's, 
when  Inigo  Jones's  work,  mixed  with  crumbling  Gothic,  had  begun  to 
&iL     The  church  had  been  defiled  and  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves. 

2  u 
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It  had  been  the  Rotten  Eow  of  London  ;  it  was  where  gnilty  lovers 
met^  and  thieves  prowled,  and  porters  waited,  and  gallants  flaunted  and 
men  of  fashion  lounged.  The  quack  doctor  waited  there  for  victims, 
and  the  lawyer  for  unfortunates.  Till  Elizabeth  took  it  in  hand, 
carriers  led  their  horses  through  the  nave,  and  costermongers  carried 
their  burdens  noisily  across  the  place  where  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was 
afterwards  to  lie,  and  Lord  Bacon's  father  was  to  sleep.  The  portico 
was  full  of  seamstresses'  stalls.  The  churchyard  full  of  booksellers' 
shops,  and  the  vaults  faR  of  books,  not  all  such  as  the  church  would 
publicly  have  sanctioned.  After  that  the  Commonwealth  troopers,  too 
often  confounding  decency  with  superstition,  had  made  a  cavalry 
barracks  of  the  old  tottering  church ;  and  psalms  had  been  sung  there 
to  which  war  horses  neighed  responses,  or  beat  angiy  answers  with 
their  hoofs,  still  red  with  cavalier  blood  shed  at  Marston,  Dunbar, 
Naseby,  or  Worcester. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  in  October,  1666,  that  Wren  was  pooh- 
poohed,  his  pl£ms  sneered  at  and  rejected.  The  church  was  good 
enough,  and  could  be  patched  up,  said  the  greedy  clergy,  wilfully 
blind  ;  they  would  have  no  dome,  tike  steeple  was  sufi&cient ;  as  for  the 
pillars  being  six  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  that  had  been  the 
express  design  of  Inigo,  to  produce  an  effect  in  the  perspective.  No ; 
they  would  have  no  Mr.  Wren  to  waste  their  money  in  architectural 
dreams — dreaming  was  cheap,  paying  was  dear.  The  king,  illustrious 
Caesar,  was  with  them ;  these  Architects  were  so  lavish  with  other 
men's  money ;  Charles  found  no  Parliament  so  ready  to  give  their 
rightful  king  the  gold  these  architects  would  dream  away. 

What  could  Wren  expect  of  a  king  who  wanted  to  give  all  his 
public  works  to  the  cai*e  of  the  poor  dilettante  Sir  John  Denham,  the 
poet,  and  tried  to  get  Wren  sent  to  pine  in  Tangier,  laying  out 
harbours  and  forts  against  the  Moors  ? 

Fortune  sent  an  answer  to  these  meddlers  with  genius.  The  great  fire 
drew  its  broad  red  line  suddenly  through  their  foolish,  peddling  papers. 
On  a  September  evening,  five  days  after  these  cavils,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
Pudding  Land,  Fish  Street  Hill,  in  a  baker's  oven-yard :  the  wind  blows 
strong  from  Whitechapel  way ;  the  houses  are  all  wood,  and  the  streets 
narrow ;  the  fire  burns  four  days  and  nights,  swallowing  13,200 
houses,  400  streets,  and  89  churches.  It  shines  a  beacon  for  forty 
miles  ofi^  and  people  six  miles  off  can  read  by  its  light ;  yet  it  began 
so  small,  such  a  mere  candle-light,  that  Pepys,  our  old  friend,  putting 
his  head  out  of  his  window,  in  Seething  I^ine,  Great  Tower  Street, 
thinks  it  nothing,  and  goes  to  sleep  again. 

Wren  was  there  to  see  the  flame  leap  tiger-like  from  house  to 
house ;  to  see  it  climb  the  scaffolding  round  St  Paul's  tower,  to  see 
the  six  acres  of  lead  roof  pour  in  shining-waterfalls  from  beam  to  floor  ; 
to  see  the  old  pile  go  past  patching.  Wren  was  now  to  have  his 
own  way.  On  a  July  day,  two  years  after  the  fire.  Wren  received 
a  letter  authorizing  him  to  rebuild ;  but  not  till  nine  years  after  did 
the  City  coal-duty  produce  enough  to  enable  him  to  actually  begin. 
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If  Wren  had  carried  out  Mb  design  for  St.  Panl's,  it  would 
have  rivalled  St.  Peter  s ;  if  Wren  had  re-built  London,  he  would 
have  made  it  as  memorable  as  any  modem  city ;  in  Carthage  as 
to  trade ;  and  as  to  conquest^  a  second  Eome.  In  beauty,  it  might 
have  been  a  Paris,  with  a  river  nobler  than  the  Tiber,  and  twice  as 
dirty.  We  can  fancy  Wren  in  the  middle  of  the  Rochesters,  Arling- 
tons,  and  Killigrews,  the  wits,  and  butts,  and  buffoons  of  the  court, 
pleading  for  his  plans  to  careless  Charles,  who  is  caressing  his  spaniel, 
and  looking  aside  at  some  wicked  duchess.  How  learnedly  and  elo- 
quently the  little  man,  with  the  pained  and  thoughtful  fietce,  pleads 
for  the  great  street  from  Aldgate  to  Temple  Bar,  to-  run  ninety 
feet  wide,  the  large  space  containing  St  Paul's,  the  churches  at  the 
angles  of  streets,  the  miles  of  uniform  houses,  the  long  piazzas,  the 
fair,  broad  wharf  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Temple ;  with  all  the 
halls  of  companies  and  warehouses  for  merchants,  arranged  along  its 
length.  Then  there  was  to  be  a  removal  of  aU  noisome  trades  to  the 
suburbs  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  all  an  Exchange,  with  double  porticos, 
like  a  Roman  forum  in  the  middle  of  a  piazza. 

But  if  we  spend  our  time  in  this  Golden  Gallery,  cooling  our  ambition 
by  considering  Wren's  vexations,  let  us  not  forget  his  crowning  one — 
worse  a  hundred  times  than  that  at  Hampton,  Winchester,  or  Windsor; 
that  fatal  day,  when  all  the  courtiers  who  had  buzzed  about  his  map 
of  the  moon,  and  his  plan  for  new  London,  buzzed  again  about  those 
models  that  now,  broken  and  dirty,  gather  dust,  without  bringing  a 
penny  to  the  Chapter,  in  the  dark  room  over  the  morning  prayer 
chapel.  No  wonder  that  he  shed  tears,  when  of  the  two  cruciform 
plans,  the  one  angular  and  harsh,  the  other  curving  and  winding — 
the  Duke  of  York  and  his  party  chose  the  worst,  studying  which  was 
Ijest  for  Papist  processions  ;  and  still  more,  no  wonder  when  the  duke 
nailed  in  the  side  oratories  for  future  chanting  chapels,  narrowing  the 
great  design,  and  breaking- the  breath  and  harmony  of  the  interior. 

Wren  would  have  had  the  pile  pure  Corinthian,  and  not  Corinthian 
and  Composite ;  he  would  have  enriched  the  bald  interior.  The  small 
stones  of  our  Dorsetshire  quarries  compelled  him  to  debase  his  style. 
The  duke  and  the  country  were  both  against  him.  What  he  wanted 
was  a  pure  harmonious  grand  building — Gothic  in  design,  Grecian  in 
shape,  with  large  porticoes,  and  a  lofty  spire  crowning  a  dome.  After 
ally  perhaps,  it  was  better  as  it  was,  and  no  one  can  say  he  did  not 
earn  his  £200  a  year.  As  one  of  Wren's  biographero  well  observes, 
we  could  not  expect  that  one  architect  in  thirty  yeara  could  rival  what 
in  Borne  had  taken  145  years,  12  aichitects,  and  the  wealth  of  19 
Pope& 

In  the  fifty  churches  that  Wren  built,  many,  as  even  a  candid 
monk  must  allow  (vide  Bow,  and  St.  Bride's),  are  truly  beautiful, 
whatever  the  fitness  of  their  style  to  our  religion  and  climate 
may  be.  Sir  Christopher  anticipated  the  modem  improvements  of 
our  own  day — ^he  wished  to  have  benches,  and  no  pews ;  surburban 
cemeteries,  and  no  intra-mural  burial.     In  these  plans,  as  in  nearly  all 
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others,  he  was  thwarted  by  an  age  not  half  good  or  wise  enough  for 
him. 

Bat  I  shall  stop  too  long  in  the  Earl  of  Lanesborough's  Golden 
Gallery,  if  I  stop  to  describe  all  this  great  man's  mortifications ;  as 
many  as  Columbus's  or  Galileo's,  but  less  heart-breaking — sudden  and 
poignant.  Why  there  was  that  great  monument  for  Charles  L — that 
was  to  cost  JE43,663 — that  went  back  with  a  sigh  to  the  portfolio,  when 
the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  told  not  to  find,  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  man  who  lost  his  head  twice — once  at  the  Council  Board  and  once 
on  the  scaflFold.  Happily  no  temple  of  Vesta  for  such  a  purpose  was 
erected  in  London,  with  its  twenty  statues — ^marble  pillars — gilt  Fame 
tiptoe  on  the  lantern,  and  Charles  I.  in  armour  with  ascending  cherubim, 
watching  the  Virtues,  tread  Kebellion,  Heresy,  Hypocrisy,  and  Envy 
under  foot — the  exact  reverse  of  what  did  take  place  at  the  Restoration. 

Dark  indeed  is  the  life  that  has  not  one  break  of  sunshine.  Wren 
had  many  to  balance  the  cold  blasts  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 

Wren  built  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  tradition  says  Nell  Gwynn 
first  proposed  (her  mother  lived,  I  believe,  close  by).  He  had 
also  to  carry  out  a  project  of  a  better,  though  not  a  more  bewitching 
woman,  good  Queen  Mary,  and  build  Greenwich  Hospital.  At  five 
o'clock  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  by  Flamstead,  the  royal  astronomer^ s 
observation,  to  the  minute,  it  must  have  been  also  a  happy  moment  of 
honest  pride  and  gratitude  to  thank  God  for,  when  the  last  stone  was 
laid  up  here,  just  above  me,  and  the  mob  (they  had  just  been 
christened  with  that  name)  shouted  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  thirty  years'  work. 

But  all  these  pleasant  remembrances  of  hard-won  triumphs  must 
have  been  blotted  out  that  cruel  day  (1718)^  when  the  sage,  eighty-six 
years  old,  and  forty-nine  years  surveyor-general  to  the  royal  bmldings, 
through  four  long  reigns,  was  suddenly  ignominiously  expelled,  and  a 
young  vain  pretender — one  Benson,  a  noisy  votary  of  Palladio's — 
appointed  in  his  place.  His  old  enemies  had  been  busy  with  the  new 
king.  They  described  Wren  as  a  worn-out  old  Jacobite,  who  hated 
them  because  they  were  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  They  labelled 
him  as  a  stifif,  conceited,  obstinate,  bygone  man.  Driven  from  his 
house  in  Scotland  Yard,  Wren  gave  way  mildly  to  Benson,  the  young 
upstart,  pitied  covertly  by  honest  Steele  in  the  '*Tatler,"  and  mourned 
over  by  Pope.     It  killed  him,  perhaps  ;  but  it  killed  a  dying  man. 

Still  from  the  Golden  Galleiy  I  see  him  coming  the  same  as  ever 
from  his  quiet  home,  with  the  open  Bible  ever  on  his  table  at  Hampton 
Court,  to  see  St.  Paul's,  his  greatest  and  best  work,  and  to  which 
the  Grecian  Towers,  adding  their  dull  forms  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  spare  time,  the  good,  even-tempered,  contented,  foigiving  man 
devotes  to  thoughts  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  to 
the  starry  visions  of  astronomy.  He  is  infirm,  but  his  judgment  is 
unimpaired,  and  his  spirits  are  good.  One  February  day  he  retires  to 
his  quiet  study  chair,  to  take  his  nap  as  usual  after  dinner,  and  in 
that  quiet  unbroken  sleep  he  passes  into  immortcdity. 
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It  is  near  my  dinner  hour,  and  I  think,  from  the  Grolden  Galleiy, 
I  can  almost  distinguish  the  special  savoury  puff  of  smoke  from 
my  own  chimney,  that  signals  me  home.  It  is  as  the  cock-crow  to 
the  talkative  ghost  in  Hamlet ;  "  I  must  begone  ;"  and  must  conclude 
by  saying,  that  except  Columbus  a  better  great  man  than  Wren  never 
lived.  He  had  a  cedmness  of  temper  no  vexation  or  injury  could 
disturb,  he  was  a  humble  modest  soul,  and,  as  his  son  tells  us,  he  "  had 
such  wonderful  sweetness  of  temper,  such  a  steady  tranquillity  of  mind, 
and  such  pious  fortitude,  that  no  injurious  incidents  or  inquietudes  of 
human  life,  could  ever  ruffle  or  discompose  hiio." 

'<  But  hark !  methinks  I  hear  a  voice :''  it  is  the  beadle,  telling  me 
that  "  All  gents  must  leave  the  Golden  Gallery,  as  service  is  over."  I 
don't  see  the  logic  of  the  beadle's  warning,  but  I  humour  him,  and, 
descending,  become  for  a  time  invisible  to  the  Eclectic  readers. 


VII. 
SUN   PICTURES. 

BY  MART   HOWnr. 


SuK-PicTURES,  as  secured  by  the  photographic  art^  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  discoveries  of  the  present  day.  We  saw  a 
great  number — unproduced,  however,  on  paper — during  a  late  three 
days'  excursion  in  the  country.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  secure  a 
few  of  them  through  the  faithful  photography  of  memory.  Let  us  try. 
We — that  is,  two  ladies,  one  middle-aged  and  the  other  quite  young, 
mother  and  daughter — are  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station;  a 
very  pretty  station,  as  they  build  them  now-a-days  in  the  country,  with 
a  pleasant  flower  garden  on  the  steep  railway  banks,  coming  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  platform.  Roses,  in  full  bloom  ;  masses  of  white 
pinks,  deep  blue  campanulas,  amidst  which  shine  out  yellow  poppies, 
yellow  crown  imperials  and  day  lilies,  like  sunshine  amid  the  other 
flowers,  making  the  little  garden  a  gorgeous  array  of  natural  beauty.  A 
clerical  group,  with  their  white  cravats  and  almost  priestly  attire,  are 
on  the  platform,  bound  for  some  church  consecration ;  and  with  l^em 
the  bright  looking  ladies,  fresh  and  pure  as  the  gardens  of  the  country 
parsonages,  from  which  they  have  been  brought  hither  in  those  pretty 
Craydon  and  other  carriages  which  are  now  driving  away  from  the 
station.  It  seems  a  happy  meeting  to  everybody,  to  us  also,  for  we 
have  friends  amongst  them.  And  now,  in  Uie  hurried  three  minutes 
before  the  arrival  of  the  train  which  will  convey  away  the  clerical 
group,  a  hundred  things  have  to  be  said,  in  the  categorical  form  of 
question  and  answer  :  "Where  are  we  bound  V  "What  are  we  going 
to  see  f  and  we  in  return  ask  equally  rapidly,  "  Which  is  our  best 
route  r  *'  What  is  most  worth  seeing  t"  and  "What  is  the  best  sleep- 
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ing-place  at  the  remote  village  of  Waystones,  where  we  propose 
spending  the  night  Y'  A  whole  guide-book  is  compressed  into  two 
minutes ;  and  finally,  the  tallest  of  the  clerical  gentlemen,  our  acquaint- 
ance, rushing  to  the  shortest^  who  is  not  our  acquaintance,  for  inform- 
ation ;  and  as  the  train  smoothly  glides  up,  and  the  porter  says,  '^  Now, 
gentlemen !"  we  are  informed  that  "  The  Black  BuU,"  b  our  inn  at 
Waystones,  kept  by  one  Malkin,  or  Mawkin.  "  Eemember,  Mawkin 
or  Malkin !"  shouts  our  tall  friend,  disappearing  into  his  first-class 
carriage,  at  the  train  begins  to  move.  We  promise  implicit  obedience, 
and  as  the  train  vanishes  in  the  distance,  we  sit  down  to  examine  our- 
selves in  our  hastily  conned  lesson,  and  notice  another  group  waiting, 
like  ourselves,  for  the  ten  minutes  later  train. 

This  group  is  a  dapper  little  man  and  woman,  parents  of  a  dapper 
little  child, — aged  twenty  months,  as  we  are  informed — ^which, 
in  a  white  beaver  hat  and  blue  feather,  and  little  green  peUse,  trots 

mt,  the  veriest  minikin  that  ever  eyes  beheld.  Whether  it  be  the 
fairy  queen  herselj^  or  a  little  hobgoblin  dressed  up  for  the  occasion,  or 
a  marionette  "  pride  of  the  village,"  it  was  impossible  to  say ;  for 
anything  quainter,  older,  odder  or  tinier  in  humstn  form,  never  was 
beheld.  We  looked  at  the  parents,  so  well-contented  with  themselves 
and  each  other,  and  so  proud  of  the  minikin ;  and  then  at  ^the  mi- 
nikin itself  with  its  tiny  buttoned-up  boots,  its  tiny  gloved  hands,  its 
tiny  face  looking  out  from  under  the  brim  of  the  white  beaver  hat, 
with  such  a  marvellous  expression  of  wisdom  and  experience,  gathered 
up  somewhere  and  somehow,  as  makes  us,  turning  again  to  the  parents, 
remark  very  naturally,  "  Only  twenty  months  old,  you  say  f '  It  could 
not  have  been  older,  and,  judging  from  its  size,  not  even  half  twenty. 
The  father  and  mother  both  reply  in  a  breath,  "JS'o,  only  twenty 
months  ;"  both  adding,  ''  but  it  got  its  teeth  so  hard !"  And  then  the 
father  subsiding,  the  mother  explained,  '^  that  it  had  been  at  death's 
door  many  a  time,  and  they  never  thought  to  have  reared  it"  And  as 
she  speaks,  the  minikin,  standing  by  her  knee,  looks  up  and  smiles 
such  a  ghastly  little  smile,  as  if  it  knew  all  about  it,  and  a  great  deal 
more  too. 

Poor  little  mysterious  human  soul,  what  strange  knowledges  were 
lodged  within  it !  It  had  garnered  up  into  the  treasury  of  its  being 
far  more  wisdom  than  was  contained  in  all  those  clerical  intellects  now 
steaming  away,  though  they  might  be  the  pride  of  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  *'  Many  a  time  it  had  been  at  death's  door."  To  be  sure 
it  had,  and  had  looked  fairly  into  that  other  world  beyond ;  and  it 
was  the  weary  turning  back  again  into  this  life,  the  dullness  of  its 
shadows,  the  painfulness  even  of  its  pleasures,  which  had  withered  up 
into  such  a  wierd  and  quaint  little  atomy,  a  baby  of  twenty  months 
old! 

But  the  train  is  coming  up.  "Now,  ladies  !"  says  the  porter ;  and 
we  enter  our  carriage,  and  the  dapper  little  couple  and  the  tiny  minikin 
disappear  likewise  into  theirs. 

We  are  now  in  the  gardens  of  a  palace,  and  everywhere  ihododen- 
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droDS  are  in  bloom.  Sixty  acres  of  garden  of  unimaginable  beauty, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  turfed  drive,  like  a  belt  of  green 
velveti  now  leading  under  overarching  trees,  as  if  in  faiiy  land ;  now 
opening  into  vistas,  or  presenting  views  of  singular  loveliness ;  and 
here  the  ladies  used  to  dnve  in  their  beautiful  carriages  I  Now  we  are 
in  a  quaint  Dutch  garden,  very  trim  and  very  formal,  with  its 
orangeries,  and  fountains,  and  quaintly  patterned  borders,  in  the  midst 
of  fine  gravel ;  and  here,  as  ever3rwhere,  is  that  wonderful  gush  of 
rhododendrons.  Kow  a  French  garden,  in  the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
and  again  fountains  and  temples,  and  gorgeous  conservatories,  and 
statues  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  and  long  alleys  bordered  with  flowers. 
Now  a  Swiss  wilderness,  where,  in  the  old  times,  we  are  informed, 
women  worked  in  Swiss  costume,  two  suits  of  which  ^'  my  lady"  had 
every  year  from  Switzerland  for  each  woman ;  not,  however,  to  be 
worn  out  of  the  garden,  because  the  village  boys  hooted  them,  as  once 
happened  to  an  adventurous  gardeneress,  after  which  the  costume  be- 
longed only  to  the  wilderness.  And  here  again,  though  the  women  in 
Swiss  attire  were  absent^  glowed  those  wondrous  rhododendrons,  in 
close  communion  with  masses  of  golden  gorse  and  broom.  And  now 
we  are  in  a  Chinese  garden,  with  its  artificial  waters,  its  beU-hung  and 
many-coloured  fountain  pagoda,  and  its  carved  bndges ;  its  grassy 
terraces,  and  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  quaint  groups  of  tall  cypresses, 
cut  in  strange  bell-shaped  forms,  all  exactly  alike,  crowning  the  ter- 
races in  circular  sweeps,  each  sweep  different,  but  with  its  fellow ;  and 
all  giving  a  view  of  the  artificial  water  below,  the  ornamental  bridges, 
and  the  tall  fountain  pagoda.  Here  only  are  no  rhododendrons. 
Nothing  but  green  b  here ;  two  shades  of  green, — ^the  bright  tint  of 
the  velvet  terraces,  and  the  dark  tint  of  the  tedl,  bell-shaped  cypresses  ; 
nothing  but  these  two  greens  and  the  soft  grey  of  the  stone  steps, 
forming  a  pleasing  contrast^  no  doubt,  according  to  the  code  of  taste  in 
the  Celes^al  £mpire,  to  tiie  many-coloured  fountain  pagoda  below, 
with  its  scarlet^  white,  and  green  bridges. 

All  grand  palaces  and  ancestral  halls  have  an  old  time  belonging  to 
their  lustory ;  and  this  place,  like  them,  can  refer  to  endless  memories, 
each  a  commentary  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes;  and  though  not 
dating  back  above  fifty  years,  it  has  had  its  succession  of  earls,  genera- 
tion after  generation ;  more  vicissitudes  of  life  and  death,  of  building 
up  and  pulling  down,  than  many  another  house  that  boasts  of  its  ten 
centuries  Wealth  to  a  fabulous  amount  has  been  lavished  upon  it ; 
nothing  was  too  costly  for  it.  Silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones, 
and  the  most  elaborately  perfected  works  of  man  embellished  it ; 
silken  hangings  were  too  x)oor  for  its  walls.  It  was  a  miracle  of  ait 
and  beauty,  which  seemed  as  if  framed  to  last  for  ever.  It  had  its 
iHtes,  like  the  fites  of  princes  ;  its  illuminated  gardens  ;  its  pride  of 
the  eye,  and  its  pleasure  of  the  heart ;  it  had  its  young  men  and 
maidens,  who  were  as  kings'  sons  and  daughters.  But  the  mini  minS 
of  a  mysterious  fiat  was  upon  it  The  great  tree  of  its  prosperity  was 
shaken,  as  by  the  fierce  winds  of  autumn,  and  its  honours  were  stripped 
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and  scattered  abroad.  Where  theie  is  a  great  spoil,  there  are  the 
eagles  gathered ;  and  the  eagles,  in  the  form  of  lawyers,  gathered  around 
and  above  this  costly  spoil,  and  the  contest  of  possession  between  the 
rival  lines,  was  fought  out  year  after  year.  The  rhododendrons  grew 
taller  and  thicker,  and  bloomed  ever  more  abundantly;  the  Swias 
wilderness  became  tenfold  a  wilderness,  whence,  though  the  Swiss 
maidens  disappeared,  rabbits  burrowed  by  thousands,  and  jays  built 
and  basked  in  their  azure  beauty,  whilst  the  contest  went  on.  But 
now,  even  now,  it  was  decided.  On  the  very  eve  of  that  morning,  the 
great  question  was  settled,  which  of  two  noble,  but  much  differing  lines, 
was  to  be  lord  of  this  modern,  many-mirrored  palace.  As  yet,  however, 
the  important  edict  has  not  reached  the  place  which  it  so  much  con- 
cerned. Everybody  is  in  doubt,  everybody  in  anxiety  ;  everybody  on  the 
look-out  and  the  Hsten,  for  some  say  that  a  telegraphic  message  will  be 
despatched  from  London  ;  some  that  it  will  not ;  some,  that  the  long 
strife  cannot  possibly  be  decided,  and  these  are  they  who  fear  the 
decision  will  be  unfavourable  to  their  wishes  ;  others,  that  a  few  hours, 
nay  even  a  few  minutes,  may  convey  thither  the  tidings  they  hope  for, 
and  glory  and  prosperity  again  crown  the  place. 

But  minutes  and  hours  move  on,  and  there  are  no  tidings.  We  trace 
the  green  velvet-like  belt  which  surrounds  this  gorgeous  pleasaunce, 
and  from  rustic  observatories,  exalted  here  and  there  on  the  heights, 
overlook  the  wonderful  fSairyland,  with  its  rhododendron  colouring 
breaking  in  amongst  the  many  tinted  greens,  and  shining  out  in  the 
long  gushes  of  sunlight ;  but  still  no  telegraphic  intelligence  has  yet 
arrived  to  settle  here  the  long-disputed  question  of  possession. 

And  now,  turning  into  vast  courts  and  under  immense  walls,  like 
the  fortress  walls  of  a  city,  we  see,  on  a  lofty  tower  which  rises  above 
a  lordly  entrance,  the  tattered  hatchment  of  the  last  earl,  slowly  flap- 
ping in  the  wind,  and  passing  through  a  wicket  in  the  door  of  a  wide 
arched  entrance,  we  And  ourselves  in  the  gorgeous  chapel  of  the  old 
line.  Two  faiths  as  well  as  two  families  dispute  the  possession  of  this 
place,  and  we  are  led  onward  by  a  pale-faced  young  man,  whose  heart 
yearns  to  the  old  Bomish  religion,  and  who  sees  in  every  ornament  of 
this  sainted  chapel  a  portion,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  souL  He  is  mean- 
looking,  and  has  an  anxious,  depressed  countenance.  He  points  out 
the  grand  pictures,  the  jewelled  crucifix,  the  holy  emblazonment  of  the 
altar,  the  sacred  purport  of  each  splendid  window,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
He  cannot  speak  without  sighing,  for  he  is  very  anxious  and  sorrowfuL 
He  evidently  has  no  joyful  hope  &om  the  long-delayed  telegraphic 
message.  Aiid  now  he  turns  our  eyes  from  the  caryatidal  rows  of 
kneeling  angels,  each  reading  a  book  emblazoned  with  gold  and  crimson 
— ^from  saint  and  symbol,  fk^m  old  family  pomp  of  worship,  and  the 
encrusted  ornamentation  of  the  chancel,  representing  one  mass  of 
jewels — ^from  all  these  he  turns  our  eyes,  and,  with  melancholy  demea- 
nour, claims  our  attention  for  the  magnificent  organ,  which,  facing  the 
altar,  rises  aloft,  as  it  were,  amongst  the  kneeling  angels,  the  mournftil 
mi^esty  of  unuttered  musia     "  To  think,"  he  says,  "  that  it  has  been 
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silent  all  these  years  !"  ''You  love  musiC)  then  V*  we  say.  "Better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,"  is  his  short  reply.  "  But  mass  is 
performed  here  still,*'  we  observe,  "  though  there  is  no  family.''  "  Only 
low  mass,"  he  says,  with  that  moumfoL  cadence,  "  and,  therefore,  no 
music."  "  But  do  not  you  yourself  play  on  the  organ  ?"  we  inquire. 
"  Yes,"  he  answers,  "  when  there  is  any  one  to  blow ;  there  is  a  man  in 
the  village  who  blows  for  me  sometimes,  and  a  servant  in  the  house, 
when  he  has  tima  It  is  a  splendid  organ,"  says  he,  proudly,  "  with 
three  sets  of  laejs  !"  "  Will  you  not  play  for  us  ]  "  we  ask.  He  looks 
at  us  with  his  melancholy  eyes,  as  if  measuring  our  worthiness  for  so 
great  a  privilege,  and  says,  ''  Yes,  I  will."  We  leave  the  chapel,  and 
ascending  two  flights  of  stairs,  the  first  of  which  lands  us  on  a  level 
with  the  gilded  gallery  in  which  the  great  family  had  knelt  to  worship 
our  Lord  and  His  mother,  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  mighty  slum- 
bering soul  of  music  which  that  melancholy  yoimg  man  is  about  to 
awake.  Of  course  if  he  plays  we  must  blow ;  accordingly,  mounting 
upon  a  low  step,  first  one  and  then  the  other  works  the  heavy  iron 
lever  which  gives  breath  to  the  Leviathan ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
lofty  chapel,  from  the  highest  centre  of  its  roof  to  the  lowest  level  of  its 
floor,  seems  to  throb  and  heave  with  the  swelling  pulsations  of  the 
most  wonderful  melody.  It  is  hard  work  to  blow  that  great  organ, 
but  light  indeed  for  such  a  repayment ;  and  not  more  astonishing  than 
the  pulsing,  surging  torrent  of  harmony  which  pealed  forth  into  the 
silence  is  the  total  change  in  that  young  man's  being.  No  longer  dim- 
eyed,  dreamy  and  melancholy,  he  sits  there  an  inspired  musician,  with 
flushed  cheek  and  upturned  eyes,  as  a  brother  of  St.  Cecilia  might  have 
appeared.  First  he  gives  expression  to  a  low,  mournful  symphony,  as 
if  all  the  surrounding  angels  were  lamenting  the  sorrows  and  humili- 
ations of  their  church.  Anything  sadder,  grander,  or  more  heart- 
touching  cannot  be  conceived  It  is  as  if  the  immense  sorrow  with 
which  our  Lord  wept  over  Jerusalem  had  here  found  expression. 
Then  follows  another  strain.  Above  the  lamenting  voices  of  the 
angels  is  heard  the  triumph  of  the  eternal  church,  wbich  no  time  or 
change  can  overturn,  the  jubilant  utterance  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  whose  garments  are  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
who  have  come  forward  from  great  tribulation  and  suffering,  from 
contumely  and  poverty,  to  be  crowned  kings  rejoicing  for  ever  and 
ever! 

It  is  a  wonderful  inspiration.  Pearly  drops  stand  on  the  young 
man's  brow ;  his  eyes  are  upturned  as  if  he  gazes  into  the  celestial 
life  of  which  he  has  prophesied,  and  a  smile  of  indescribable  beauty 
plays  round  his  parted  lips.  Thanks  are  poor  payment  for  this 
surpassing  entertainment ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  expect  them  ;  and 
hastily  wiping  the  keys  and  closing  the  organ  front,  he  walks  down 
stairs  before  us  without  a  word.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  wish^  as 
we  do  heartUy,  that  whichever  branch.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  come 
into  possession,  that  true  worship  may  be  offered  to  the  Divine  Saviour 
and  Teacher  in  that  chapel,  and  that  he  may  be  its  organist     But  the 
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old  melancholy,  hopeless,  and  £uled  look  has  again  taken  poeseasion 
of  his  countenance,  and  without  a  smile  he  watd^es  us  depart 

Again  we  are  at  a  railway  station.  It  is  a  hot  summer's  afternoon, 
and  every  object  shines  out  bright  and  clear,  as  if  traced  and  coloured 
with  prismatic  hues.  Eveiywhere  lie  strong  lights  and  deep  shadows, 
and  every  colour  is  intensified  by  sunshine.  Again  the  station-masters 
garden  is  fall  of  flowers,  and  out  of  the  cavities  of  tree-stumps,  placed 
at  regular  intervals^  flow,  as  it  were,  streams  of  colour ;  masses  of 
snowy  pinks,  crimson  campions,  yellow  sedums,  and  blue  nepetu.  The 
station-master^s  little  children  bask  amongst  the  flowers,  or  play  with 
a  large  white  and  &wn  coloured  setter^  which  quiescently  flaps  his 
bushy  tail,  and  lazily  snaps  at  the  flies.  The  cahn  repose  of  summer 
sunshine  is  over  all  The  woods  on  the  surrounding  hills  seem  to 
sleep  in  the  afternoon  glow,  swallows  slowly  skim  about  in  pursuit  of 
flies,  but-  every  other  bird  is  still ;  not  a  song  is  heard,  but  only  two 
cuckoos  answering  each  other,  like  shout-  and  echo.  Labourers  are 
leisurely  at  work,  shovelling  gravel  on  the  line,  and  slowly  amusing 
themselves  with  a  poor  joke  about  the  sleepers  on  which  the  rails 
rest)  and  which  one  of  them  persists  in  calling  durnber-plarika.  It 
seems  inimitably  witty  to  them,  and  the  quiet  laugh  of  the  men,  and 
the  changes  that  are  rung  on  the  one  idea,  represented  by  deeping  and 
slumbering  is,  at  all  events,  amusing,  even  to  us  for  the  moment 

Presently  a  gay  party  comes  sweeping  down  the  station  steps. 
Three  young  ladies,  as  fresh  as  May  mornings,  in  their  delicate 
muslin  dresses,  with  smart  little  jackets,  and  in  coquettish  hats  and 
sweeping  feathers,  accompanied  by  three  young  men,  ^eir  counterparts, 
in  tourist-siyle  of  grey  suit»  in  three  varieties  of  shade,  wide-awakes, 
each  one  more  picturesque  than  the  other,  and  bearded  and  moustached, 
each  beard  or  moustache  being  of  a  more  golden  brown  or  richer  black 
than  his  fellow.  This  is  a  model  group,  fit  either  for  Brighton  or 
Llandudno,  and  at  once  the  silence  and  dreaminess  of  the  scene  is 
at  an  end.  The  station-master's  children  start  up  to  look  at  them ; 
the  quiet  jocidarity  of  the  sleeping  and  slumbering  labourers  is  sUenoed 
in  l£e  gay  silvery  voices  and  laughter  of  the  new  group.  They  have 
brought  animation  with  them.  The  railway  porter,  in  his  corduroy 
suit)  comes  forth  from  some  hiding-place  behind  the  station,  and  moves 
a  ladder  from  one  part  of  the  platform  to  another.  The  station-master 
advances  to  his  post  A  country-woman  in  black,  carrying  a  bundle, 
and  a  young  lad  in  bran-new  cloUies,  which  sit  awkwardly  upon  him, 
now  descend  the  station  steps  and  stand  upon  the  platform,  apart 
from  the  gay  group,  who  pace  hither  and  thither,  and  laugh  at  each 
other  ftom  a  distance.  But  the  countiy-woman  and  the  boy  notice 
nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  that  one  great  sorrow  which  ia  crushing 
their  hearts — the  parting  just  now  at  hand.  Their  shoes  are  dusty ; 
they  both  look  hot  and  weary  ;  they  have  walked  far,  and  have  had 
many  a  painftd  and  loving  communion  on  the  way.  The  woman  looks 
almost  stem  with  her  suppressed  emotion,  the  boy  astonished  and 
half  scared.     They  have  got  the  ticket^  at  least  ^e  has,  and  still 
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holding  the  bundle,  as  if  she  would  not  part  with  it  till  the  last 
momenty  she  puts  the  ticket,  with  her  own  hand,  into  his  waistcoat 
pockety  which  in  proof  that  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  he  immediately 
takes  out  again,  looks  on  it  at  both  sides,  and  then  gently  retums  to 
his  pocket.  As  yet  neither  has  said  a  word  to  the  other;  the 
laughter  and  merriment  of  the  tourist  party,  as  it  sweeps  hither  and 
thither,  matters  nothing  to  thom. 

But  now  the  porter  rings  the  bell.  An  intimation  has  been  received 
in  some  mysterious  way  that  the  train  is  approaching,  and  the  mother, 
still  holding  his  bundle,  turns  to  the  boy,  in  the  comer  of  the  plat- 
form, where  they  have  stood  i^m  the  firsts  and  throwing  her  one 
disengaged  arm  round  his  neck,  holds  him  for  a  long  embrace,  neither 
of  them  speaking.  The  train  is  in  sight ;  people  withdraw  from  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  and  the  mother,  now  putting  the  bundle  into 
the  boy's  hand  says,  "  Dunna  forget,  my  lad ;  dunna  forget  I  I  shanna 
forget  they  (thee)!''  *'Ko,  mother  !"  he  said,  shortly,  and  with  his 
bundle  mounted  into  a  third-class  carriage  saying,  fiom  the  window, 
before  he  seated  himself  "  I  shall  write  when  Tm  on  boord ;  yo'll 
get  th'  letter  in  a  dee  or  tu."  She  nodded,  but  said  notlung  ;  and 
the  train  moved  off;  so  did  she,  going  slowly  up  the  station  steps, 
and  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  shuwl. 

The  train  leaves  us  in  a  different  scene.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
valleys  which  intersect  round  hills.  Branch  railways  run  up  many 
of  these  valleys,  and  the  tall  chimneys  of  smelting-houses  are  seen  at 
various  distances,  whilst  behind  or  above  many  of  the  round  hiUs 
columns  of  black  smoke,  rising  slowly  in  the  evening  sunlight^  or  the 
deep  shadow,  as  it  may  chance  to  be,  tell  that  there  also  the  same 
work  prevails.  It  is  a  small  mining  region,  not  considerable  enough 
to  gather  into  its  recesses  a  large  town,  but  the  scattered  population 
for  many  miles  along  the  valleys  or  on  the  hill  sides,  find  here  their 
employment,  and  the  groups  of  men  that  we  now  and  then  see 
returning  home  for  the  nighty  have  the  smeared  or  swarthy  look  of 
the  miner  or  worker  in  the  smelting-house. 

We  are  now  on  our  road  to  Waystones,  and  leaving  the  mining 
station  with  its  branch  railways,  we  are  directed  by  a  niiUer  with  his 
iat  horse  and  cart>  heavily  laden  with  flour  sacks,  who  is  just  setting 
forth  from  the  picturesque  mill  below,  to  take  the  road  which  he  takes, 
up  the  steep  hill  before  us,  for  he  too  is  going  to  Waystones.  We 
inquire  the  distance,  and  after  more  thought  than  we  might  have 
supposed  the  question  demanded,  we  were  informed  "About  three 
miles."  Three  miles !  that  is  no  great  distance,  we  think ;  but  as  he 
seems  dubious,  "  we  pin  our  faith  neither  on  his  sleeve,"  nor  yet  on 
his  flour  bags.  It  is  a  very  steep,  long  hill,  and  as  the  miller,  his  fat 
horse,  and  his  heavy  cart,  meandering  from  side  to  side,  make  very 
slow  progress,  we  go  bnskly  a-head,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to 
rest,  and  look  at  the  extensive  landscape  which  is  opening  around  us ; 
one  sweep  of  hills  behind  another,  some  wooded,  others  with  a  stem, 
bafe  outline,  whilst  &r  to  the  rights  beyond  the  mining  district  which 
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we  are  leaving,  arises  stem  and  grey,  a  remarkably  tall,  stone  church 
tower,  so  like  a  landmark  in  character,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not 
to  beUeye  that  the  great  ocean  lies  beyond  that  long  barrier  of  hills. 

{To  he  continued,) 


VIII. 

THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  BILK 

Thb  measure  to  the  character  and  prospects  of  which  we  propose  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  this  article,  is  destined,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  mistaken,  to  excite  at  least  as  much  public  interest^  and  to 
encounter  at  least  as  determined  an  opposition  as  the  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Church  Bates.  like  that  Bill,  it  will  be  met  with  open 
hostility,  and  will  have  to  make  its  way  in  spite  of  the  lukewarm 
support  of  friends  of  veiy  questionable  sincerity ;  and,-  like  that  Bill, 
it  will  serve  to  bring  out  sharply  the  practical  difficulties  of  compro- 
mise  between  those  who  support  and  those  who  assail  a  principle  so 
important  as  that  involved  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Established 
Church.  A  Bill  has  been  brought  into  Parliament^  which  seems  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  destined  the  plainest  and  most  moderate 
measure  of  simple  justice,  and  nothing  more.  By  those  with  whose 
exclusive  rights — or  wrongs,  it  may  be — it  would  interfere,  it  is  treated 
as  an  act  of-  impudent  spoliation.  Between  parties  entertaining  such 
conflicting  views  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  compromise  tolerably 
satisfactory  to  either  could  be  effected ;  and  the  result  of  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  charged 
with  the  thankless  task  of  attempting  it,  has  been  just  what  might 
have  been  anticipated — a  wretched  milk-and-water  a£DEiir,  totally  inde- 
fensible upon  the  principles  of  one  party,  and  offering  to  the  other 
a  miserable  dole  of  left-handed,  eleemosynary  relie/  (properly  enough 
so  called),  which  probably  no  one  concerned  in  the  concoction  was 
weak  enough  to  suppose  would  be  accepted.  Valuable  time  has  been 
consumed  upon  this  abortive  effort  to  bring  fire  and  water  into 
peaceful  and  harmonious  contact,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
altogether  lost  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  even  supposing  the  Bill  carried  through  Com- 
mittee, read  a  third  time,  and  passed  in  the  Commons,  to  have  made  any 
serious  progress  with  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  this  Session ;  the  dis- 
cussion would  have  been  hurried,  and  the  subject  hustled  out  of  the  way, 
with  that  quiet  indignity  which  awaits  most  topics,  when  the  1 2th  of 
August  is  at  hand ;  and  the  labours  of  the  Select  Committee  have  at 
least  answered  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  compromise  questions  of  this  kind. 


^ 
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The  Bill  originally  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  which  has  just  terminated,  by  Mr.  DUlwyn, 
Sir  Eichard  Bethell,  and  Mr.  Massey,  recited  by  way  of  preamble, 
that  "  it  is  expedient  that  some  restrictions  at  present  imposed  by 
law  upon  the  government  and  teaching  of  mdny  endowed  schools 
and  educational  charities  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  same  should, 
unless  otherwise  intended  by  the  founders  thereof,  be  open  to  all 
subjects  of  the  realm,  without  any  distinction  whatever."  For  the 
purpose  of  remedying  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  proposed  to 
enact  that,  "'No  endowed  school  or  educational  charity  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious 
instruction  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  ex- 
clusively, unless  from  the  language  of  the  instrument  founding  or 
endowing  the  charity,  it  shall  appear  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  founder  thereof." 

At  first  sight,  an  unprejudiced  person  would  scarcely  be  prepared  to 
see  anything  very  iniquitous  in  this  proposition ;  yet  with  the 
exception  of  one  clause  exempting  certain  imiversities  and  colleges 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  another  giving  to  it  a  short  and 
intelligible  title,  we  have  cited  the  whole  of  the  "  Endowed  Schools 
Bill" — a  measure  which  probably  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  and 
seen  characterized  as  an  outrageous  scheme  of  robbery  and  confiscation. 
This  assertion,  however,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  politico-religious 
controversy  merely  means  that  a  state  of  things,  whether  rig^t  in 
itself  or  not^  attended  by  political  and  pecuniary  advantages  to  the 
party  raising  the  outcry  is  in  some  danger ;  and  to  persons  familiar 
with  the  vocabulary  in  which  such  discussions  are  frequently  conducted 
will  not  appear  so  startling  as  it  otherwise  might  have  done.  The 
burden  of  proof  certainly  lies  on  those  who  lay  it  down  that  where 
the  founder  of  an  endowment  has  not  particularized  the  religious  views 
he  intended  to  favour,  the  inference  should  be  drawn,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  intended  to  bestow  his  support  upon  one  only  of  the 
numerous  sections  of  religionists  into  which  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  is  split  up.  A  short  notice  of  some  of  the  principal 
decisions  upon  this  subject  will  be  interesting,  as  it  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  which  guide  our  Courts  of  Equity  in  pronoun- 
cing upon  the  objects  to  which  a  charity  of  the  kind  in  question  shall 
be  applied,  and  ti^e  degree  in  which  the  will  of  the  founder,  ascertained 
or  ascertainable^  has  in  practice  been  respected  in  such  cases.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  into  them  at  any  length,  as  our  object  ia  rather 
to  bring  clearly  home  to  the  reader  the  actual  operation  of  the 
recognized  doctrines  of  law  with  respect  to  this  matter,  than  to 
present  anything  like  a  complete  history  of  the  cases  to  which  they 
have  been  applied. 

A  charity  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  by  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Bury  St  Edmund's,  for  the  benefit  of  that  town,  in  virtue  of 
which  certain  lands  were  conveyed  to  trustees  for  several  charitable 
purposes.      The  deed  expressly  set  forth  that  the  endowment  was 
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made  "  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  most  gracious 
Virgin^^  and  proceeded  to  specify  a  number  of  purposes  to  which  the 
income  was  to  be  applied.  Some  of  these  were  of  a  neutral,  some  of 
a  purely  and  strictly  Eoman  Catholic  character. 

in  1810,  many  of  tiie  purposes  intended  by  the  founder  having 
become  obsolete,  or  imsuitable  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  the  trusts 
were  remodelled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and .  a  new  deed  was 
made,  expressed  to  be  "for  the  performance  of  the  trusts,  and  to 
the  intent  that  the  pious  memories  of  the  founder  might  be  per- 
petuated according  to  the  true  intentions  of  the  donor"  The  true 
intentions  of  the  donor  were  then  carried  out  by  a  new  scheme  which 
omitted  every  one  of  the  original  dispositions  in  favour  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  teaching  and  worship.  In  1836,  another  new  scheme  was 
drawn  up,  and  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  approval  It 
provided,  amongst  other  things,  for  the  augmentation  of  a  subsidy 
already  given  to  the  parish  clergy  ;  for  contributions  to  the  building 
of  some  new  churches,  and  for  the  founding  of  three  schools.  Among 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  proposed  schools,  was 
one,  that  a  portion  of  every  day  should  be  set  apart  for  reading  the 
Scriptures.  There  was  no  provision  for  any  other  religious  instruction, 
or  for  instruction  or  attendance  at  public  worship  on  Sundays,  nor 
was  it  said  that  any  particular  religious  opinions  must  needs  be  held 
by  the  masters  or  mistresses. 

The  scheme  was  approved,  so  far  as  the  general  application  of  the 
funds  was  concerned,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce  ;  but  he 
said  that  he  could  not  allow  a  scheme  for  education  to  stand  unless 
it  included  religious  education  ;  that  the  scheme  in  question  provided 
for  no  religious  instruction  at  all,  and  must  therefore  be  reformed  in 
that  respect :  that  as  religious  instruction  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  plan, 
it  must  he  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
none  other,  and  that  the  masters  and  mistresses  must  all  belong  to 
that  church.  He  took  the  occasion  to  disclaim  the  supposition  that  he 
proceeded  on  any  preference  of  one  form  of  religion  to  another,  but 
asserted  that  his  decision  was  governed  by  a  rule  of  imperious  legal 
necessity.  {Attorney  Oeneral  v.  CuHum,  1  Younge  and  Collier's 
Eeports,  411,  decided  in  1842.) 

Three  years  later,  the  case  of  the  Wartnck  School  came  before  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  on  a  similar  application  to  alter  the 
scheme  of  an  endowed  school.  The  charter,  bearing  date  in  the  d7th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  expressed  the  object  of 
the  foundation  to  be,  ''that  our  young  subjects  be  instructed  in 
useful  and  ornamental  learning."  The  originators  of  the  amended 
scheme  proposed  that  one  hour  every  day  should  be  devoted  to 
religious  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that,  on  Sundays,  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to  boys  whose  parents  did  not  object  in  the 
liturgy,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  that  on 
Sundays  and  C^ood  Fridays,  aU  the  boys  should  attend  the  parish 
church.     Lord  Lyndhurst  thought  it  better  to  omit  both  of  these 
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provisions,  being  satisfied  with  the  security  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  master  was  to  be  a  graduate,  and  in  orders.  (1  Phillips's  Eeports, 
564,  1845.) 

The  next  case,  that  of  the  Sherborne  Qrammar  School,  was  decided, 
in  1854,  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Romilly.  The  School 
was  founded  in  1550,  by  a  charter  of  King  Edward  VT.,  to  afford 
"instruction  in  grammar.*'  The  governors  were  to  frame  statutes 
"  with  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol."  From  time  to  time, 
several  sets  of  statutes  had  been  framed,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  now  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  the  propriety,  with  regard  to 
the  charter,  of  the  latest  of  them.  The  statutes  to  which  exception  was 
taken  were  framed  in  a  very  exclusive  spirit.  All  the  boys  were 
required  to  receive  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  attend  service  at  the  cburch  ;  and,  indeed,  the  general 
tenor  of  the  statutes  was  such  as  practically  to  exclude  the  children  of 
dissenters  from  all  participation  in  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  The 
Master  of  the  Bolls  thought  that,  as  the  rules  had  been  duly  framed 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Biistol,  he  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  interfere.  The  clause  requiring  his  assent  to  the  statutes  showed 
that  the  school  was  intended  to  be  a  Church  of  England  school,  but 
still  it  did  not  follow  that  the  children  of  dissenters  wei'e  to  be  ex- 
cluded, and  he  thought  the  rules  too  exclusive.  It  appeared  that  in 
in  1723,  Lord  Macclesfield,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  visitor  of  the 
school,  had  reformed  the  statutes  in  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and  had  made 
an  order  that  children  of  dissenters  might  go  to  meeting  instead  of 
to  the  church.  This  direction  appeared  never  to  have  been  obeyed 
or  acted  upon,  and  the  proper  course,  according  to  the  Master  of 
the  EoUs,  was  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  visitor. 
(18  Bevan's  Eeports,  250).  Application  was  accordingly  made  to  Lord 
Cranworth,  as  Lord  Chancellor  and  visitor  of  the  school,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  wish  expressed  by  him,  the  statutes  were  remodelled  in  a 
less  illiberal  spirit 

In  the  Chelmsford  ease,  decided  by  Vice  Chancellor  Wood,  in  1855, 
the  truste  of  the  foundation  charter  were  very  similar.  The  Attorney 
General,  represented  by  Sir  R  Bethell,  had  suggested  a  clause  to  the 
rffect  that  no  child  whose  parents  objected  thereto  should  be  obliged 
to  undeigo  instruction  in  the  catechism  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Enghmd.  This  proposition  was  opposed,  and  the  Vice  Chancellor 
upheld  the  objection.  He  evidently  thought  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  had 
gone  too  far  in  the  Wartcick  ease,  above  cited  ,and  preferred  to  follow 
the  class  of  cases  in  which  stringent  care  had  oeen  taken  that  the  only 
instruction  provided  or  sanctioned  by  the  schools  should  be  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  (1  Kay  and  Johnson's 
Eeports,  543.) 

The  latest^  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  series  of  decisions 
on  this  subject^  is  that  of  the  Ilminster  School,  decided  in  May,  1858. 
The  deed  creating  the  endowment  was  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  yj.,  and  directed  (amongst  other  things)  that  the  schoolmaster 
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should  be  "  an  honest  and  discreet  person,  of  good  beliaviour,  name, 
fame,  conversation,  and  condition ;  which  shall  freely  instruct,  teach, 
induce,  and  bring  up  the  children  under  his  care,  as  well  in  all  godly 
learning  as  in  other  manner  of  learning."  For  upwards  of  a  century, 
dissenters  and  churchmen  had  been  appointed,  and  had  acted  together 
as  trustees  under  this  deed,  although  the  school  had  been  conducted 
as  a  church  school  There  being  occasion  for  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  sanctioned  the  appointment  of 
fifteen,  three  of  whom  were  dissenters,  and  twelve  churchmen.  The 
Vicar  of  Ilminster  appealed  against  the  decision,  and  the  Lords 
Justices  directed  that  the  names  of  the  three  dissenters  should  be 
struck  out ;  holding  that  the  meaning  of  the  deed  was  to  create  a 
Church  of  England  school,  and  that  the  Court  could  not  legally  sanc- 
tion the  appointment  of  any  trustees  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Established  Church. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  the  Vicar  of  Ilminster  joy  of  his 
achievement.  He  has  got  rid  of  the  hateful  presence  of  dissenters 
from  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Ilminster  schools  ;  he  has  reduced 
by  one  the  number  of  instances  in  which  churchmen  and  dissenters 
work  together  for  common  objects  of  public  good  ;  has  affixed  a  sort 
of  unpleasant  social  stigma  upon  a  few  of  the  nonconforming  inhabit- 
ants of  his  parish ;  and  has  succeeded  in  exciting  throughout  the 
country  an  amount  of  irritation  and  uncomfortable  feeling  on  the  part 
of  dissenters,  which,  though  perhaps  not  wholly  justifiable,  is  certainly 
not  unnatural.  What  a  worthy  exploit  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  I 
for  a  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Peace !  with  what  additional  zest  and 
feeling  must  the  reverend  appellant  now  repeat  the  weekly  prayer  for 
deliverance  from  all  uncharitablcness  !  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  we  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  this  gentleman's 
motives  ;  no  doubt  he  has  acted  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty, — from 
a  notion — whence  obtained,  Heaven  only  knows — that  the  Great  Master 
whom  he  and  his  dissenting  brethren  (we  beg  his  pardon,  we  mean  his 
fellow-parishioners,  dissenters  though  they  be,)  alike  desire  to  serve 
and  imitate,  has  sanctioned  such  conduct  by  his  precepts  and  example. 
We  have  no  doubt  he  is  an  honest  bigot ;  but  it  is  lamentable,  at  the 
present  day,  when  mankind  in  general  is  growing  slowly  but  surely 
wiser,  to  find  a  man  who,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  has  received  the  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  reviving  the  wretched  intolerance  of 
the  last  century  ;  and  nothing  can  more  strongly  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity of  legislative  interference,  in  order  to  deprive  men  of  this  onler  of 
mind  of  the  moral  support  which  the  countenance  of  the  law  affords 
them. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  this  controversy  should  have  arisen 
in  a  case  where  the  deed  of  trust  was  couched  in  the  language  used  by 
the  founder  of  the  Ilminster  school ;  for  the  exaggeration  that  the 
Courts  of  Etxuity  had  decided  that  "  a  dissenter  could  not  be  an  honest 
man,"  was  too  like  the  truth  not  to  gain  most  extensive  currency  and 
belief,  and  such  a  notion  was  sure  to  create  a  vast  amount  of  irrita- 
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tion  and  ill  feeling.  What  the  Lords  Justices  really  did  decide  was, 
that  a  person,  speaking  in  the  current  language  of  the  day,  at  the  time 
that  endowment  was  created,  would  probahly  mean  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  no  other,  when  he  spoke  of  a  person  capable  of 
giving  instruction  in  "godly  learning  ;*'  and  that  the  Courts  of  Equity 
have  no  power  to  depart  from  the  intention  of  the  founder,  as  ascer- 
ttdncd  by  the  language  ho  has  used,  or  as  explained  by  recognized 
doctrines  of  law.  "We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  former  inference 
i«  a  little  strained ;  the  English  Eeformation  was  very  young  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VL,  and  it  is  somewhat  too  much  to  say  that  it  had 
already  taken  such  a  firm  hold  of  the  popular  mind  ^at  any  one, 
Hpeaking  of  "godly  learning,"  or  creating  a  fund  for  purposes  of 
education  in  general,  but  being  resolutely  silent  as  to  his  own  particukr 
form  of  belief  or  worship,  must  of  necessity  have  had  the  Church  as 
now  by  law  established  in  his  mind,  as  the  only  refuge  of  spiritual 
ImtlL 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is,  in  the  Ilminster  case,  at  least  some  sort 
of  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  presumption ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as 
was  said  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  in  the  Chelmsford  case,  that  the 
({uestion  is  purely  one  of  intention — what  did  the  founder  mean  1 — 
what  shall  we  say  to  tliat  numerous  class  of  cases  in  which  the  en- 
dowments were  created  for  purposes  as  distinctly  and  explicitly  Roman 
Catholic,  as  the  sun  is  bright,  or  the  Thames  odoriferous  1  WTiat  shall 
we  say  when  we  find  the  founder  laying  down  his  substance  "for  the 
honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  and  the  Court,  for  the  purpose  of 
effectuating  "  the  tme  intention  of  the  donor,"  striking  out  from  the 
«chenio  of  appropriation  every  Roman  Catholic  object,  and  bestowing 
the  funds  of  the  charity  on  the  augmentation  of  the  stipend  paid  to 
the  minister  of  the  j)arish  to  denounce  the  Romanist  form  of  faith, 
and  to  hold  up  the  Pope  as  Antichrist  ]  Could  the  humour  of  Defoe 
or  the  bitterness  of  Swift  have  conceived  a  finer  stroke  of  irony  than 
to  preface  the  act  of  spoliation  by  which  the  original  objects  of  the 
founder's  bounty  were  deprived  of  every  chance  of  participating  in  it 
with  a  clause  tnimpeting  forth  the  determination  of  the  spoliator  more 
effectually  to  carry  out  the  pious  intentions  of  his  victim  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  it  is  only  by  the  absurdest  of  legal  fictions,  that  the 
course  pursued  by  our  Courts  in  this  respect  can  be  justified  Presumed 
intention  is  laid  down  as  the  test  to  be  applied ;  yet  the  Courts  of 
Equity  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  the  funds  of  the  endowment  to 
purposes  which  every  judge  before  whom  the  case  is  brought  knows 
|>erfectly  well  would  have  been  hateful  to  the  founder.  If  it  be  boldly 
Raid  that  the  legislature,  or  "  the  national  will"  as  Louis  Napoleon 
would  say,  has  resolved  that,  as  regards  taking  a  benefit  in  any  direc- 
tion, the  Church  of  England  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  to 
represent  the  Church  of  Rome  of  former  days,  well  and  good  ;  we 
know  how  to  deal  with  such  a  proposition.  Let  the  Church  avow 
that  tliat  ttf  her  position,  and  she  has  no  right  to  say  one  word  if  the 
legislature,  or  the  "national  will,"  shall  choose  to  direct  Iter  revenue  int^ 
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any  other  channel.  Bat  the  Courts  of  Equity  are  accustomed  to  rest 
their  decisions  not  upon  any  such  proposition  as  that  just  stated,  but  on 
the  absurd  fiction  that  if  the  founder  had  lived  at  the  present  day,  he 
probably  would  have  bestowed  his  property  in  the  interests  of  the  now 
ostablishment  This  is  mere  moonshine ;  no  man  living,  be  he  bishop, 
or  Master  of  the  Eolls,  Chancellor,  or  County  Court  Judge,  (that  we 
may  select  what  seems,  in  the  "  eye  of  the  law,"  to  be  the  highest 
type  of  omniscience),  can  take  upon  himself  to  say  what  would,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  have  been  the  views  of  a  man 
who  lived  four  centuries  ago.  He  might  have  had  a  passion  for  public 
parks,  for  baths  and  wash-houses,  for  consumption  hospitals,  musemns, 
libraries,  or  veterinary  coUegea  The  chances  very  soon  will  be,  if  they 
are  not  already,  against  his  having  been  a  churchman  ''pure  and 
simple."  The  doctrine  is  a  very  dangerous  one  for  those  who  rely 
upon  it ;  and  if  a  century  hence  the  Established  Church  should  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  national  institution,  the  principle  contended  for 
would  clearly  and  indisputably  sanction  the  confiscation  of  every  en- 
dowment)  not  of  an  unambiguous  character,  which  she  now  claims  as 
her  own. 

What  are  the  principles  which  must  ultimately  settle  the  delicate 
questions  which  must  arise  respecting  the  appropriation  of  such 
charities  as  we  have  been  considering,  it  would  take  far  too  much 
space  to  discuss.  An  account  is  given  by  some  traveller,  if  we  mistake 
not,  by  Bishop  Heber,  of  a  college  at  Benares,  where  he  foimd  a  Hindoo 
professor  occupying  a  handsomely  endowed  chair  of  astronomy,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the  endowment,  still  vigorously 
at  work  teaching  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy.  The  anecdote 
is  instructive  and  suggestive,  and  would  lead  many  to  reflect  whether, 
amidst  the  restless  flow  of  ever-varying  opinion  on  matters  of  science,  of 
social  economy,  and  of  religion,  it  is  wise  or  well  for  mankind  that 
any  attempt  to  stereotype  a  given  set  of  views  on  any  kind  of  subject 
— be  they  what  they  may — by  attaching  large  emoluments  to  the  pro- 
fession of  them,  should  be  permitted.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  enough 
has  been  said  for  our  immediate  purpose — ^namely,  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  some  change  to  correct  a  state  of  things  manifestly  unsuited  to 
the  present  wants,  habits  and  feelings  of  the  community. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Bill  was  simple,  adequate 
and  effectual ;  and  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
backed  by  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  Sir  Eichard  Bethell,  then* 
appeared  to  be  no  small  chance  of  success  for  it.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  if  the  Tory  Government  had  remained  in  office,  it  might  havo 
been  carried  through  the  Commons ;  any  amount  of  direct  opposition 
is  better  for  a  measure  of  this  kind,  than  the  faltering  support  of 
those  who,  having  no  real  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
but  fearing  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  prcsc^ocl 
forward,  let  "*I  dare  not,'  wait  upon,  *  I  would,'"  and  while  professing 
friendship,  seize  every  decent  opportunity  to  smother  it  quietly  and 
respectably.     "  Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends  ?    A  plague  on 
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such  backing ! "  Before  the  second  reading  of'  the  Bill,  Sir  Eicliard 
Bethell,  who  had  been  carefully  consulted  at  every  stage  of  its  pre- 
paration, and  in  deference  to  whose  judgment  and  wishes,  modifications 
had  been  adopted,  not  altogether  to  the  taste  of  the  authors,  had 
become  Attorney-General,  and  could  no  longer  be  depended  upon  for 
an  unqualified  advocacy  of  the  measure  ;  and  although  Mr.  Dillwyn, 
by  a  well-timed  insinuation  that  ho  had  not  made  up  his  mind  how 
far  he  was  prepared  to  support  the  present  Grovemment,  brought  it 
about  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  voted  for  the  second 
reading,  it  was  still  found  necessary  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee, 
in  whose  hands  it  soon  became  so  changed  in  appearance  that,  to  use 
a  common  phrase,  "  its  own  father  would  not  have  known  it" 

The  amended  Bill  of  the  Select  Committee  provided  that,  where  a 
cliarity  had  not  been  founded  with  an  express  direction  that  a  particular 
form  of  religious  instruction  should  be  taught,  but  had  been  declared 
by  judicial  or  legislative  authority  to  be  an  endowment  under  which 
such  instruction  ought  to  be  given,  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  have 
jwwer  to  introduce  into  the  scheme  a  "  conscience  clause,"  by  which 
liberty  should  be  given  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  edu- 
cated under  the  endowment  to  object  to  their  receiving  the  particular 
religious  instruction  afforded  by  the  charity ;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that,  where  the  foundation  deed  was  silent  as  to  the  particidar 
form  of  religious  faith  to  be  professed  by  the  trustees,  and  where  it 
appeared,  at  the  time  of  any  appointment  of  new  trustees,  that  there 
had  been  a  usage  of  five-and-twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the 
time  of  such  appointment,  to  appoint  persons  of  religious  views  dif- 
fering from  those  taught  in  the  school  or  charity,  no  person  should  be 
ineligible  on  account  of  such  a  difference  of  views  on  his  part 

Mr.  Dillwyn's  proposition  was  simple  and  intelligible,  and  struck 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  correcting  the  absurd  and  illogical  doctrines 
according  to  which,  as  we  have  shown,  our  Courts  of  Equity  have 
been  accustomed  to  interpret  the  foundation  deeds  of  charities  where 
no  express  provision  is  made  for  any  definite  form  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Tlie  amended  Bill  leaves  these  mischievous  rules  of  construction 
to  flourish  in  all  their  vigour,  and  merely  permits  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  apply,  should  it  be  so  disposed,  an  incomplete  and  partial  remedy 
in  the  particular  cases  which  may,  at  great  cost  and  inconvenience, 
be  brought  before  it  The  proposal  as  to  the  appointment  of  trustees 
was  still  less  satisfactory.  It  would  have  left  the  monstrous  iiyustico 
committed  in  the  Bminster  case  utterly  unredi*essed,  and  at  any  future 
appointment  of  new  trustees  would  have  confinned  the  Vicar  of 
llminster  in  an  imdisputed  enjoyment  of  his  unchristian  triumph, 
unless  in  some  incomprehensible  way  a  five-and-twenty  years'  usage 
of  a  liberal  character  had  grown  up,  under  his  eye,  and  in  spite  of 
of  him.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  ingenious  invention  of  the  <' conscience  clause,"  but  our  article 
has  already  outgrown  the  limits  to  which  we  intended  to  confine  our 
remarks.     Suftice  it^  therefore,  to  say,  that  on  the  adoption  of  this 
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scheme  by  the  Select  Committee,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  very  properly  and  very 
wisely,  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  business,  and  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  changeling  that  had  been  substituted  for  his 
own  ofiis^ing. 

In  what  precise  shape  the  question  will  be  again  brought  before  the 
Parliament  in  the  next  session  it  would  be  premature  to  determine^ 
One  thing  is  clear,  however ;  we  have  had  enough  of  these  puerile  at- 
tempts at  compromising  what  does  not  admit  of  compromise  ;  and  ^fr. 
Dillwyn  must  be  content  to  do  what  Sir  W.  Clay  and  Sir  J.  Trelawncy 
have  done  before  him,  and  fight  his  battle  on  the  broad  ground  of  a 
great  principle.  If  he  can  secure  the  advocacy  of  an  Attorney  General, 
so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  he  must  be  content  to  do  without  it  for  thu 
present.  Whether  his  Bill  gained  an3rthing  last  Session  by  the  i)Testigi> 
of  quasi-ministerial  sanction  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  Kichanl 
Bethell's  name  on  the  back  of  it^  we  can  hardly  tell ;  it  certainly  lo&t 
a  good  deal,  on  his  taking  office,  by  the  transformation  of  one  of  its 
responsible  guardians  from  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  religiouH 
freedom  into  the  cautious  and  hesitating  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  sup- 
porting the  principle,  but  admitting  that  exception  might  justly  T>o 
taken  to  the  wording,  and  prepared  to  consider  with  all  res()ect  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Opposition.  We  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  any  vehe- 
ment clamour  against  Sir  Bicliard  Ikthell  for  this  change  of  tone, 
unfortunate  though  it  was,  or  to  forget  that  on  questions  affect  in  js' 
liberty  of  religion  and  conscience,  he  has  been  a  conttii^tcnt  and  un- 
flinching supporter  of  the  right  side.  It  is  part  of  the  price  we  jwy  for 
Parliamentary  government  that  a  responsible  member  of  (lovenimcnl 
miui  often  surrender  some  portion  of  his  individual  fn'odom  ;  but  the 
circumstance  shows  how  necessary  it  will  be  for  Mr.  Dilhvyn  and  hU 
friends  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament  to  put  the  screw  of  tii«» 
really  Liberal  party  upon  the  Whig  Government,  and,  if  possible,  so  to 
fortify  themselves  by  the  indepondont  support  of  tin*  c»»untry  tis  to  Im^ 
able,  in  the  next  Session,  to  carry  the  Bill  "  pure  and  simple,"  either 
with  or  without  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Attorney-GeueraL 
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A  Obahxab  ov  thb  KbwTbstambvt 
PiCTios,  intended  u  an  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Gre«k  New 
Testament.  By  Dr.  George  Benedict 
Winer.  Tranamted  from  the  Sixth  En- 
larged and  Improved  Edition  of  the 
Original,  by  Edward  Ma«8on,  M.A., 
formerly  Professor  in  the  UniTersity  of 
Athens.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh:  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
work  in  the  department  of  sacred 
criticism  which  has  exerted  a  more 
powerful  or  healtliful  influence  than 
Winer's  Grammar.  The  first  edition 
— ^published  in  1822 — its  author  de- 
Bcribes  as  being  very  incomplete  ;  a 
second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  fol- 
lowed in  1828  ;  a  third  in  18:X),  yet 
more  complete,  and  succeeding  edi- 
tions, still  enlarged  and  corjpected,  in 
1836,  1844,  and  1855.  The  present 
is  the  third  English  translation  of  this 
work.  A  translation  of  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  America  by  Professors 
Stuart  and  Robinson,  in  1825;  a  trans- 
lation of  the  fourth  edit  ion,  also  Ameri- 
can, was  published  in  Boston  in  1840, 
and  we  are  now  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
(Jlark,  to  whom  the  students  of  sacred 
literature  are  already  under  deep  ob- 
ligations, for  a  translation  of  the 
sixth  and  latest  edition.  The  pub- 
lishers could  hardly  have  offered  to 
English  Biblical  scholars  a  work  in 
ii»e\f  more  acceptable,  or  more  va- 
luable. The  first  half  of  the  work  ■ 
only  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  well  | 
printed,  and  the  translation  reads  , 
smoothly.  We  greatly  regret  that 
here  our  commen(&tion  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  has  its  limit.  It  is 
ungracious  to  complain  without  citing 
proofe  in  vindication  of  our  com- 
plaints ;  and  yet  this  would  cany  us 
far  beyond  such  a  notice  as  we  can 
i^ow  give.    If  our  remarks  are  not 


too  late,  we  urgently  entreat  the  traiuh 
later  to  revise  thoroughly  what  has 
been  done,  as  well  as  what  yet  re- 
mains.  There  are  everywhere  marks 
of  haste  and  inconsiderateness — the 
translation  is  not  accurate — the  quo- 
tations have  not  been  verified — even 
those  which  have  been  corrected  in 
the  table  of  errata  of  the  original 
stand  uncorrected  in  the  transh^on. 
Not  unfrequentlv  the  sense  is  se- 
riously affected  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  rendering.  Titles  of  books, 
some  of  them  little  known  to  Eng- 
lish scholars,  and  vague  from  theii* 
brevity,  are  not  explained — sometimes 
are  misrepresented  by  the  author's 
own  language  being  taken  as  belong- 
ing to  the  title,  as  in  p.  194,  where 
eight  words  are,  from  tnis  cause,  left 
untranslated.  We  give  just  one  in- 
stance of  carelessness,  from  the  pre- 
face— ^the  first  serious  error  we  lighted 
on: — **/t«  began  to  grow"  for  **/t« 
grew"  (Jo.  xiii.  5),  p.  5.  So  the  trans- 
lator renders,  "  er  fing  au  zu  waschen 
statt :  er  wusch^*  (Jo.  xiii  6),  p.  v. 
The  translator  evidently  mistook  tva^- 
chen  for  tcachsen ;  but  how  was  it 
that  the  reference  to  the  passage  did 
not  set  him  right  ?  We  make  these 
remarks  with  great  regret ;  but  not 
without  the  hope  that  thev  may  lead 
to  greater  careudness  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  work.  The  translation  of 
such  a  book  is  £u:  too  important  a 
task  to  be  perfunctorily  performed 


The    Sabbath    Htms    Book.      New 
York :  Mason  Brothers. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  literary 
processes,  and  one  of  the  most  unsa- 
tisfactory of  literary  results,  is  a 
hymn-book.    If  any  man  doubt  this, 
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let  him  ti^,  and  he  will  greatly  belie 
oar  expenence  if  in  its  yery  initial 
steps  he  be  not  utterly  at  fiatdt  Who 
can  determine  satisfitctorily  to  him- 
self and  to  others  the  very  canons  of 
construction  ?    Who  can  hope  to  at- 
tain the  happy  medium  in    which 
good  poetry  and  spiritual   fervour, 
traditional  reverence  and  a  fresh  eye 
for   contemporaneous    excellence,  a 
healthy  independence,  a  due  regard 
for  Divine  praise,  and  an  adequate 
expression  of  human  experience,  a 
thorough  soundness  of  latent  doc- 
trine, and  a  satisfying  expression  of 
devotional  sentiment,  shall  be  com- 
bined ?    God  has  given  us  one  infal- 
lible Bible  ;  but  what  if  out  of  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  church  we 
had  been  left  to  compOe  our  own 
bible,  we  should  have  had  as  many 
bibles  as  we  now  have  hymn-books. 
A  perfect  hymn-book — or  a  hymn- 
book  that  shall  be  generally  accepted 
by  the  orthodox  church — ^is  a  thing 
to    be  dreamed  of  and  hoped   for 
rather  than  expected  ;  for  the  hymn- 
book  will  necessarily  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  life  and  culture 
of  its  produceis,  and  will  be  estimated 
according  to  those  of  its  users.    It 
may,  therefore,  be  as  undesirable  as 
it  is  impracticable  to  accept  and  en- 
dorse   one    universal     hymn-book ; 
long,  moreover,   as  God  vouchsafes 
the  gift  of  song  to  His  children,  our 
volume  of   sacred  song  can  never 
hBYe  finis  written  upon  it    And  yet 
one  great  sin^r  of  Israel  provided 
nearly  its  entire  sacred  song.    And 
Dr.   Watts  has    well-nigh  done  the 
same    for    modem    nonconforming 
churches.    John  Mason  is  the  father 
of  English  hymnology ;  the  hymns 
that  we  had  in  use  prior  to  him — 
transkted  hymns  included— may  al- 
most be  counted  upon  our  fingers. 
American  hymn-books  very  strikingly 
embody    American     characteristics. 
They  are  very  huge  ;  of  some  five  or 
six  in  our  possession,  not  one  con- 
tains less  than  1,200  hymns.    Henry 
Wood  Beecher^s  Plymouth  Collection, 
with  its  accompanyinff  music,  is  a 
*  whale  amongst  our  Kngiigh  minnows  ^ 


it  contains  1,400  hymns.  The  Sab- 
bath Hymn-book  contains  1,372 
hymns  and  chants.  The  Connecticut 
Congregational  Hymn  and  Tune 
Book  contains  1,252.  Our  Tnmsat- 
kntic  brethren  have  large  ideas,  great 
valleys,  great  rivers,  great  cataracts, 
and  great — hymn-books.  One  con- 
sequence of  this,  combined  with  de- 
fective taste  is,  that  they  are  very 
heterogeneous,  utterly  confounding 
catholicity  of  selection  with  indis- 
criminateness.  Mr.  Ward  Beecher, 
for  instance,  seems  to  have  scraped 
together  every  bit  of  religious  rhyme 
that  could  be  sung — Mrs.  Heman'a 
*'  Song  of  the  Pilgrim  Father  **  stands 
vis  a  vis  with  a  parody  on  **  Sweet 
Home."  The  Spanish  Chauntr— "  Far, 
far  o'er  Hill  and  Dale,"  with  the 
nigger  song,  '^  Pm  a  Pilgrim  and  I'm 
a  stranger."  Jauntinff  dog^el  is 
strongly  jumbled  together  with  the 
loftiest  strains  of  Watts  and  Wesley, 
while  the  melodies  prefixed  utterly 
ignore  the  distinction  between  the 
streetr-ballad  and  the  Psalm  time. 
We  scarcely  know  anything  worse, 
save  the  song-tunes  of  Methodism, 
or  the  books  for  the  use  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Sabbath  Hymn- 
book  is  a  noble  exception :  it  is 
by  far  tiie  best  American  hymn- 
book  that  we  have  seen  ;  and  except 
two  or  three  of  our  later  coUectiona 
in  England — ^the  Leeds,  the  New 
Baptist  and  the  New  Congr^^tionol 
Hymn  -  book  —  very  iar  surpasses 
everything  that  we  possess.  It  is 
very  big,  but  our  Saxon  hymnolojgy 
is  very  rich,  and  we  have  met  witn 
no  hymn  in  it  that  we  would  wish 
excluded.  It  is  thoroughly  Efwnr 
gtlical  and  spiritual,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  true  fervour  of  devotion  as 
distinguished  from  its  mere  senti- 
ment ;  careiiil  prominence  is  given 
to  hymns  full  of  spiritual  pulse  and 
inspiration.  It  is  solicitously  eongr^ 
gationoL  It  is  a  book  to  be  song  ; 
it  does  not  preach  in  rhyme ;  it  is 
adapted  throughout  for  the  devo- 
tional song  of  &e  people,  and  as  such 
is  we  trust  meant  as  a  protest  against 
the  pemicioQS  delegation  of  siliginff 
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— thftt  is,  of  wonhi^ — ^to  the  choir, 
whidi  is  so  oonunon  in  Amerioa. 

It  aivu  etpeeial  wrominenc^  to  out 
pofmar  English  Mymnology — one- 
fourth  of  the  book  being  selected 
from  Watts  alone,  while  Wesley, 
Doddridge*  Montpomezy,  Lyle,  Con-* 
der  are  proportionally  represented 
—another  gratifying  testimony  to 
the  exoeedinff  ridmess  and  value  of 
our  English  Eymnology 

It  is  hiffhly  eoMervativey  altogether 
avoiding  Uie  gratuitous  and  flippant 
alteration  so  commonly  seen  in  Ame- 
rican hymn-books,  and  carefully  pre- 
senting each  hymn  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable in  its  original  form.  It  is 
well  selected,  admirably  arranged, 
and  carefully  edited.  Its  indices  are 
the  best  that  we  have  seen — a  model 
of  carefulness,  completeness,  and  luci- 
dity. It  is,  however — ^perhaps  to  an 
American  editor,  neceffiarily — defec- 
tive in  its  attributions  of  authorship, 
many  hymns  of  well-known  authors 
spearing  as  anonymous. 

We  congratulate  the  American 
churches  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
book,  and  we  augur  from  it  a  speedy 
disappearance  of  much  that  now  dis- 
figures their  "  service  of  song,"  and 
an  approximation  to  the  purer, 
chaster,  and  more  reverent  Psaunody 
that  the  last  few  years  have  happily 
established  amongst  ourselves. 


TB.M  BaOIVHIVGS  07  THS  DiTINB  Livs : 
m  CouTM  of  SeTon  Sermons.  By  Henry 
B.  Boynolda,  B.A.  London :  B!amilton, 
AdaxuB,  and  Co. 

Let  none  of  our  readers  pass  over 
this  little  book  as  a  volume  of  ordi- 
naiy  sermons.  It  is  the  product  of 
a  highly  cultured  mind,  and  of  a 
deqply  spiritual  and  sensitive  heart, 
cmmently  fresh  and  beautiful  in 
thought  and  style  ;  it  is  an  eloquent 
and  earnest  talking  to  men  about 
things  of  real  experience  in  the  1^- 
guage  of  common  life.  It  exhibits 
considerable  power  of  auiet,  lucid, 
and  independent  thou^^t.  It  is 
deeply  imbued  with  poetic  feeling 


and  instinct  with  wann  affections. 
Mfuiy  books  have  been  written  as  di- 
rectories for  the  religious  life  at  its 
beginning.  Doddridge's  ''Rise  and 
Progress,"  James's  ''Anxious  En- 
auirer"  Redfoid's  "Great  Change," 
stovers  "  CJonversion,"  Thomas's 
"  Crisis  of  Beinff,"  with  many  others, 
have  proffered  themselves  as  spiritual 
guides  through  that  stage  of  religious 
experience  which  determines  all 
wluch  comes  after  it ;  but,  perhaps, 
none  of  them  is  so  likely  to  guide 
wisely  and  attractively  the  more  cul- 
tured and  refined  of  our  young  peo- 
Ele  as  this.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a 
ttle  book  that  has  so  fascinated  us 
and  profited  us ;  and  we  cordially 
recommend  it  to  aU  who  would  pre- 
sent Christianity  to  the  young  in  its 
most  attractive  and  spiritual  aspects. 


YOICKS  FSOX  THB  CrOBS:  OB  THB  SBVBV 
LA.8T    SaTIBOB   OF    OVB  BtXVO  LoBD. 

By  Bobt.  T.  Jeffrev,  M.D.,  Minister  of 
Caledonian  Boad  Chapel.    Glasgow. 

Thbbb  sermons  hold  a  high  rank  even 
among  the  eminent  contributions 
which  have  been  lately  made  to  pulpit 
literature.  They  show  immense  vigour, 
accompanied  with  great  subtlety  of 
thought.  There  is,  however,  a  want 
of  refinement  in  the  style  which  mars 
their  worth.  They  have  a  rugged  Ber- 
serker strength  which  scorns  the 
gtace  of  a  classical  taste.  But  for 
this  defect  our  criticism  must  be  a 
splendid  encomium.  In  plan  and 
arrangement  these  sermons  are  mo- 
dels ;  the  tiioughts  are  clearly  out- 
lined, and  ground  in  exouisite  order ; 
but  tne  native  power  of  br.  Jeffrey's 
mind,  while  thus  governed  by  order, 
hates  all  trimncss  and  effeminate 
finery.  He  strikes  his  plough  deeply 
into  the  soil :  his  thoughts  are  pro- 
found and  fresh.  Had  his  originality 
submitted  to  the  same  restraints  in 
the  linguistic  expression  as  in  the  me- 
thod of  his  sermons,  this  age  would 
not  have  boasted  greater  sermons 
than  these. 
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Life  i.jrD  Libbett  iw  Amebica.  ;  op, 
Sketches  of  a  Tour  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  1857-8.  By  Charles 
Mackay,  LL.D.,  F.S JL.  2  yols.  London: 
Smitl^  £lder,  and  Co. 

Life  does  not  crawl  but  gallop  on 
the  other  side  of  "  the  ferry,"  as  the 
Yankees  playfully  designate  the  great 
Atlantic.  Its  phases  rapidly  and 
marvellously  change.  New  scenes 
form  into  distinct  shape  from  the 
haze  into  which  past  years  have 
melted,  and  again  subside  into 
the  mist,  quickly  and  mys- 
teriously Uke  dissolvmg  views.  We 
need,  therefore,  to  have  frequent 
reports  of  the  progress  of  that  young 
Titan  land  whicli  is  hurrying  with 
sudi  gigantic  strides  to  its  destiny, 
if  we  would  know  correctly  its  pre- 
sent position.  Ten  years  count  there 
as  a  century.  In  their  lapse  new 
states  are  formed,  cities  are  founded, 
and  millions  are  added  to  the  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  not  only  the  vast  tumultuous 
energy  and  astounding  growth  of  the 
Transatlantic  nations  that  attract 
and  interest  Europeans,  but  there 
are  certain  problems  of  great  im-. 
portance  to  the  human  family,  which 
amid  the  rush  and  clamour  of  these 
go-aheaditive  Anglo  Saxons  are 
working  out  their  own  solution,  and 
men  look  on  with  tremulous  anxiety 
to  see  what  the  upshot  may  be.  It 
is  like  looking  into  a  seething  caul- 
dron in  which  some  most  critical 
chemical  experiment  is  being  tried, 
but  in  'the  fervid  heat  and  sputtering 
confusion  of  the  elements  that  are 
boiling  together  there,  it  is  impossible 
to  examine  the  process  carefully  or 
to  foretell  the  result.  We  gladly, 
however,  learn  what  clear-headed, 
honest,  gifted  men  are  able  to  dis- 
cover and  present  for  our  informar 
tion,  and  so  gratefully  accept  Mr. 
Macka/s  volimies  as  being  not  only 
well  written,  graphic  in  their  des- 
cription, and  extremely  interesting, 
but  as  presenting  an  honest,  pains- 
taking account  of  the  laws  of  Life,  and 
of  the  hopes  of  Liberty,  so  far  as  he 


saw  and  judged  them  in  the  States 
and  Canadas. 

A  right  pleasant  thing  it  seems 
to  be  for  literary  men  who  have 
achieved  distinction,  to  take  a  trip 
to  the  New  World,  and  whatever 
charge  may  be  brought  against  our 
western  cousins,  that  of  inhospitality 
cannot  be  urged.    Our  poet 

'*  Brave  singer  of  the  coming  time," 

was  welcomed  on  his  arrival,  was 
fSted  in  every  city  he  visited,  and 
left  Boston  for  England,  after  being 
entertained  at  a  grand  &rewell  ban- 
quet by  the  most  notable  literateurs 
in  the  country.  His  tour  is  a  sort 
of  triumphal  ovation  ;  where  sump- 
tuous homes  receive  him  as  a  guest, 
crowded  meetings  thunder  the  ap- 
plause of  their  greetings  at  his  ap- 
pearance, the  Parliaments  give  hini 
the  privilege  of  their  "floor,"  and 
wealth  and  genius  are  his  &ithful 
companions.  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Mackay,  taking  a  retrospect  of  such 
a  pleasant  time,  shoidd  have  written 
such  a  plea^sant  work.  No  wonder 
either  that  Mr.  Macka/s  pictures  of 
American  "  Life  and  Liberty"  should 
wear  a  little  coleur  de  rose.  A  churl 
he  must  have  been  had  he  not  taken 
the  very  kindest  impressions  of  every- 
thing seen  under  such  circumstances. 

The  river  scenery  of  the  New 
World  is  that  which  most  profoundly 
impressed  Mr.  Mackay^s  imagination, 
and  will  imprint  the  most  lasting  re- 
collections on  his  readers'  mind.  He 
travelled  from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  far  west  through  Cin- 
cinnati to  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati  is 
chiefly  famous  for  its  enormous  de- 
struction of  swine  and  its  exports  of 
pickled  pork.  Six  hundred  thousand 
swine  are  killed  in  that  city  in  a 
year,  and  yet  there  is  more  noise 
attending  the  murder  of  a  single 
pig  in  the  farm-yard  than  all  that 
massacre.  Not  a  squeal  is  heard  in 
Cincinnati.  A  laive  hammer  stuna 
the  victim,  and  a  Dutcher  instantly 
cuts  its  throot,  skins,  guts,  pickles, 
packs  it)  and  all  is  done  in  a  trice. 

"  From  the  moment  wken  the  hog 
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received  the  first  hammer-stroke  until 
it  was  singed,  cleaned,  cut  up,  placed 
in  brine  and  packed  in  a  cask  tor  ex- 
portation, not  more  than  two  hours 
were  formerly  suffered  to  elapse." 
The  animal  heat  of  the  flesh,  however, 
produced  fermentation  in  the  pickle, 
and  now  they  leave  the  pork  to  cool 
before  they  put  it  in  brine.  Pork 
here  is  cheaper  than  coal,  and  some- 
times is  burned  instead  of  coal  to 
keep  up  the  fires  of  steam-boats 
on  the  Ohio;  a  monstrous  abuse 
of  life  which  the  conscience  of  the 
coimtry  cannot  tolerate  long.  It 
is,  however,  the  river  Ohio,  on  which 
Cincinnati  is  situated,  that  mainly 
charms  Mr.  Mackay.  He  leaves  its 
factories,  and  grimy  streets,  and 
smoky  air,  to  visit  the  beautiful 
bunks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  celebrated 
vineyarils  han^g  there,  which 
>)elong  to  Mr.  Longworth,  who  has 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
viuc  into  the  State:*,  and  grows  the 
Catawba  Wuie,  which  tne  poets 
Longfellow  and  Mackay  unite  in 
pronouncing  superior  to  Champagne. 
A  new  honour  here  awaited  our 
traveller.  Another  wine  had  recently 
been  produced  by  Mr.  Longworth, 
which  as  yet  was  nameless,  but  in 
the  presence  of  his  guest  it  was 
chnstened  the  Mackay  Wine. 

At  St.  Louis — the  first  brick  of 
which  was  laid  in  1813,  and  whose 
population  now  is  variously  e^sti- 
mated  from  150,(KK)  to  18(),(HH), 
and  which  commands  the  riverage 
of  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi. 
— he  took  steamer  for  St.  Orleans, 
1,295  miles  down  the  Misitishippi, 
The  Mississippi  is  the  highway  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  immense  but  frail 
steamboat^  that  ply  on  it  are  the 
carrying  waggons.  "Look  you, 
Sirree,"  said  a  far-wester  to  a  newly 
arrived  emigrant,  "  here  are  steam- 
boats enough  at  St.  Louis  to  tow 
Great  Britain  out  into  the  Atlantic 
and  stick  her  fast  opposite  New  York 
harbour."  Snags  and  sawyers,  and 
spontaneous  combustion,  were  grate- 
fully avoided  by  the  PhiLidelnhia 
steamer  which  earned  Mr.  Macicay. 


The  following  stanzas — taken  from  a 
long  poem  contained  in  this  book — 
present  the  scenes  and  feelings  that 
mipressed  our  poet  in  this  long  and 
varied  voyage : — 

Threo  daja  on  the  river,  niglits  and  morn- 
ings three, 
Ere  vre  stopped  at  McmphiB,  the  port  of 

Tcncssce, 
^Vnd  wondered  why  they  gave  it  sueh  ft 

name  of  old  renown, 
A    dreary,    dingy,    muddy,    melancholy 

town ; 
But  rich  in  bales  of  cotton,  o'er  aU  tho 

landing  spread, 
And  hound  for  merry  England  to  cam  the 

people's  bread ; 
And  here — Oh!  shame  to  Freedom  that 

boasts  with  tong^ue  and  pen, 
We  took  on  board  a  "cargo"  of  miserable 

men, 
A  freight  of  human  creatures,  bartered, 

bought,  and  sold 
Like  hoffs,  or  sheep,  or  poultry — ^thc  living 

blood  for  gold, 
And    then    I    groaned    remorseful,  and 

thought  in  pity  strong, 
A  curse  might  fall  upon  us  for  suffering 

tho  wrong — 
A  curse  upon  the  cargo,  a  curse  upon  the 

ship, 
Pantmg,  moaning,  groaning   down  the 

Mississip. 

Weary  were  the  forests,  dark  on  cither 

sido— 
Weary  were  the  marshes,  stretching  far 
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and  wide — 
Weary  were  the  wood  piles,  strcwTi  upon 

the  bank — 
Wearv  were   the  cane  groves,  growing 

wild  and  dank — 
Weary  were  the  tree-stumps,  charred  and 

blacked  with  fire — 
Weary    was    the  wilderness,  without  a 

house  or  spiro— 
Weary  were  the  log-huts,  built  upon  the 

sand — 
Wearv  were  the  waters,  weary  was  the 

land — 
Weary  was  the    cabin  >rith    its  gUdcd 

wall — 
Weary  was  the  deck  we  trod,  weary — 

weary  all — 
Nothine  seemed  so  pleasant  to  hope  for 

or  to  Iteep— 
Nothing  in  the  wide  world  so  beautiful  as 

sleep, 
As  we  journeyed  southward  on  the  lazy 

ship, 
Dawdling,  idling,  loafmg  down  tho  Missis- 
sip. 
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On   the   tixtli  day  upruing,  when  the 

southern  breeze 
Boiling  off  the  yapour  from  the  cypress- 
trees, 
Opening  up  the  blue  sky  to  the  south  and 

west, 
Driving  off  the  white  clouds  from  the 

rivers  breast, 
Breathing  in  our  faces,  babny  from  the 

land, 
A  roamer  from  the  gardens  as  all  might 

understand. 
Happy  as  the  swallow  or  cuckoo  on  the 

wing, 
We*d  cheated  father  Winter  and  sailed 

into  the  Spring, 
And  beheld  it  around  us,  with  all  its 

sounds  and  sights. 
Its  odours  and  it  balsams,  its  glances  and 

delights, 
The  green  grass  green  as  England,  the 

apple-trees  in  bloom. 
The  waves  alert  with  music,  and  freighted 

with  perfume  ; 
As  we  journeyed  southward  on  our  gallant 

ship. 
Singing  and  rejoicing  down  the  Mississip. 

On    the    seventh    morning    we   entered 

New  Orleans, 
The  joyous  crescent  city,  a  Queen  among 

the  Queens; 
And  saw  its  pleasant  harbour  alive  with 

tapering  spars. 
And   Union   Jacks  from   England,   and 

flaunting  "  stripes  and  stars, 
And  all  her  swarming  levee,  lor  miles  upon 

the  shore, 
Buzzing,  humming,  surging  with  traders 

incessant  roar, 
With    nezrocs   hoisting  hogsheads,  and 

casks  of  pork  and  oil. 
Or  rolling  Dales  of  cotton,  and  singing  at 

their  toil, 
.And  doTVTiwards — ^^-idening  downwards — 

the  broad  majestic  river, 
Hasting  not,  nor  lingering,  but  rolling  on 

for  ever. 
And  here,  from  travel  resting,  in    soft 

ambrosial  hours. 
We   plucked  the   growing  orange,  and 

gathered  summer  flowers, 
And  thanked  our  trusty  captain,  our  pilot, 

and  our  ship, 
For  bearing  us  in  safety  down  the  Missis* 

sip. 

This  was  the  mouth  of  February  iu 
which  they  j^assetL  on  their  6th  da^  of 
the  voyage,  mto  the  luxurious  spring 
of  the  south,  a  healthy  season  for  the 
traveller,  wnen  the  beauties  of  the 
climate  are  displayed,  and  the  deadly 


malaria  does  not  hover  over  its  wide, 
rotting  swamps  and  dripping  forests. 
The  following  passage  describes  ac- 
curately those  dense,  dismal  swamps 
that  cover  the  southern  states  : — 

The  majestic  rivers  which  g^ve  names 
to  these  states — Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Tennessee,  and  many  others  which  arc 
tributary  to  these  larger  arteries,  such  as 
the  Bed  Biver,  the  Tombigbee,  and  the 
Ohio,  overflow  their  banks  every  year,  and 
breaking  over  the  artificial  levees  that  arc 
raised  to  restrain  them  within  their  natural 
channels,  lodge  their  waters  in  the  low 
grounds  and  hollows  of  the  forests.  Tliere 
being  no  fall  by  which  they  can  return 
again  to  the  parent  or  any  other  stream  or 
outlet,  the  waters  simmer  in  the  hot  sun, 
or  fester  in  the  thick  oppressive  shadows 
of  the  trees,  where  nothing  flourishes  but 
the  land  turtle,  the  alligator,  the  rattle- 
snake, and  the  mocassin — the  latter  a  small 
but  very  venomous  reptile.  *  *  •  Between 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  lake 
Pontchartrain,  in  a  carriage-drive  of  six 
miles  over  the  celebrated  Sbell-road  (the 
best  road  in  America,  though  not  to  be 
compared  vnih.  Begent-street,  Oxford- 
street,  or  the  New-road),  the  traveller  may 
see  a  miniature  specimen  of  the  prevalent 
scenery  of  the  American  swamps.  He 
may  admire  the  luxuriant  forest-growth, 
festooned  with  the  graceful  ribbons  of  the 
wild  vine,  the  funereal  streamers  of  the 
tillandsia,  or  Spanish  moss,  drooping 
from  the  branches  of  pine,  cotton-wfKxl, 
cvpress,  and  evergreen  oaks — ^weird-like 
all,  OS  witches  weepiDg  in  the  moonlight ; 
and  underneath,  amid  the  long  thick  grass, 
the  palm  and  palmetto  spreading  their 
fanlike  leaves  in  beautiful  profusion.  At 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  many  of  them 
charred  and  blackened  by  fire,  sleeps  the 
dull  calm  water,  sometimes  in  a  smaller 
pool  dyed  to  a  colour  like  that  of  porter  or 
coffee  by  the  decayed  vegetation  of  succes- 
sive years;  but  in  thelarger  pools, often  four 
or  five  feet  deep,  lying  clearer  and  more 
translucent  than  when  it  left  the  turbid 
receptacle  of  the  parent  Mississippi.  But 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  nver  it«elf 
between  St.  Louis  and  Natchez  may  bo 
seen,  in  more  profurion,  the  apparently 
interminable  forests  of  cotton-wood  and 
cypress,  whose  deep  recesses  far  beyond  the 
present  reach  of  cultivation,  or  the  probable 
capabilities  of  existing  negro  labour, 
St  retch  the '  dismal  swamps  * — ^worthy  of  the 
name — ^wherc  men  seldom  venture,  even  in 
pursuit  of  sport,  which  elsewhere  makes 
them  brave  so  many  dangers.  The  atmo- 
sphere in  the  summer  months,  when  the 
vegetation  is  in  its  ^eatest  beauty,  is  too 
deadly  oven  for  acclimated  white  men  and 
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for  those  in  the  south.  Kone  but  neg^es 
njay  brare  the  miasmata  with  impunity. 
Their  lungs  seem  of  a  texture  coarse 
enough  to  imbilto  the  foul  air  without 
damage,  and  their  coarse  skins  repel  the 
noxious  Tanoors  which  are  fatal  to  the 
white  race. 

Driving  back  from  Charlestown, 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Mackay  went 
by  rail  straight  as  an  arrow's  flight 
through  the  eternal  pine-forests,  the 
ceaseless  wail  of  whose  branches  blends 
strangely  with  the  rattle  of  the  train, 
and  whoso  long  deep  vistas  fill  the 
imngtnation  even  to  the  sense  of  horror. 
Wherever  you  travel,  by  river  or  by 
rail,  in  the  southern  States,  these  deep 
dark  forests  bound  you  on  the  right 
and  the  left.  Their  sombre  magnifi- 
cence is  enlivened  with  the  lush 
flowering  vegetation  that  grows  among 
the  underwood,  and  creeps  with  ten- 
dril arms  from  bough  to  bough  and 
tree  to  tree,  binding  them  altogether 
in  rich  tangled  masses  of  blossoms. 
Their  awful  silence  is  broken  by  the 
songs  of  the  mocking  birds,  or  the 
savage  bark  of  the  wolf,  and  the  rattle 
of  the  snake.  In  them  the  runaway 
negroes  hide  for  shelter,  till  they  can 
pass  by  the  underground  railway  to 
(Unada;  and  amid  their  wide  wild 
immensities,  untrodden  and  unknown, 
the  plantations  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
gleam  pleasantly  like  oases  in  the 
desert. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada, 
however,  wore  a  greater  enchantment 
for  Mr.  Mackay  tnan  the  rivers  of  the 
south.  Three  scenes,  he  tells  us,  sur- 
passed all  others  that  he  saw  in 
America  for  sublimity  :  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  the  Chnudi^re  of  the  Ottawa, 
and  the  Rapids  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
moHt  thrilling  narrative  of  the  book 
in  the  account  of  shooting  the  rapids, 
and  we  transcribe  it  for  those  who 
may  not  be  able  to  perase  the  book, 
and  are  not  likely  to  sec  the  St. 
Lciwrence. 

Our  pilot  started  from  shore  in  a  canoe, 
and,  on  reachine  the  "Kingston/*  sprang 
nimbly  upon  deck. — an  indubitable  r^ 
man,  but  without  paint  and  feathers,  in 
the  European  costume  of  his  vocation.  Ho 
had  a  k<vn  black  eye  and  a  quick  hand, 


and  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
of  the  necessity  that  lay  upon  him  to  have 
every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  on  the 
alert,  to  carry  our  vessel  in  safety  down  this 
frantic  staircase  of  seventy  feet  m  a  run  of 
about  three  miles,  intersected  and  encum- 
bered by  many  rocks,  and  with  a  current 
rushing  in  some  places  at  the  rate  of  16 
or  20  miles  an  hour.  Our  trusty  pilot  was 
equal  to  his  work.  He  was  all  nerve— and 
nerves ;  and  at  one  point  more  especially 
of  our  mad  career,  when  we  seemed  to  be 
running  right  upon  a  point  of  rock  pro- 
jecting about  two  feet  above  the  surface, 
to  be  unevitahl^  dashed  to  pieces  —  a 
sudden  turn  of  his  wrist  altered  our  ccurse 
instantaneously,  and  sent  us  down  a  long 
reach,  amid  showers  of  dashing  s^ray,  at 
reckless  speed,  like  a  railway  train,  full 
tilt  unon  another  heap  of  rocks,  that 
secmea  absolutely  to  bar  the  passage.  A 
delay  of  one  second  in  altering  our  course 
would  have  been  certain  petition;  but 
the  mind  of  the  red  man,  quick  as  elec- 
tricity, communicated  ita  impulse  to  his 
hand,  and  his  hand,  with  the  same  rapidity, 
to  the  wheel,  and  away  we  wore  aeain, 
before  we  could  (^aw  breath,  safe  in  deep 
waters — dancing  along  impetuously,  but 
safely,  into  new  dangers,  to  be  as  splendidly 
and  triumphantly  surmounted.  The  trees 
upon  either  side  seemed  to  pass  out  of  our 
field  of  vision  as  instantaneously  as  the 
phantasmagoria  seen  in  the  magic  lantern, 
and  when  we  darted  at  last  into  the  blue 
water,  and  saw  far  behind  Us  the  snowy 
wreaths  and  feathery  crests  of  the  moun- 
tainous waves  through  which  our  ship  had 
whizzed  like  an  arrow,  the  propriety  of 
the  expression  "Shooting  tne  Rapids" 
needed  no  justification  but  this  scene  and 
its  remembrance. 

Mr.  Mackay  does  not  enter  pro- 
foundly upon  the  difficult  political 
and  social  problems  that  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
United  States  present.  He  is  not  a 
political  economist  or  a  philosopher. 
He  leaves  these  problems  for  others. 
He  does,  however,  relate  the  opinions 
of  the  educated  Americans  whom  he 
met,  and  these  opinions  are  valuable. 
A  new  line  of  tactics  is  adopted  by 
the  defenders  of  slavery  in  the 
south — ^Mr.  FitzHugh  b  the  apostle 
of  the  new  creed. 

He  exclaims,  ^'I  treat  slavery  as 
a  positive  good  —  not  a  necessary 
evu,**  and  affirms  that  '*the  worid 
when  all  other  social  fonns  have  fiuled 
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and  been  exliausted  will  fall  back 
on  domestic  slavery."  His  argument 
is  condensed  in  this  passage : — 

But  we  not  onlj  boast  that  the  white 
slave  trade  is  more  exacting  and  fraudu- 
lent than  black  slavery,  but  that  it  is  more 
cruel,  in  leaving  the  labourer  to  take 
rare  of  himself  and  family  out  of  the 
pittance  which  skill  or  capital  has  allowed 
nim  to  retain.  When  his  day's  labour  is 
ended  he  is  free,  but  over-burdened  with 
the  cares  of  lus  family  and  household, 
which  make  his  freedom  an  empty  and 
delusive  mockery.  But  his  employer  is 
really  free,  and  may  enjoy  the  profits 
made  by  other  people's  labour  without  a 
care  or  trouble  as  to  their  well-being. 
The  negro  slave  is  free,  too,  when  the 
labours  of  the  day  are  over,  and  free  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body ;  for  the  master 
provides  food,  raiment,  house,  fuel,  and 
everything  else  necessary  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  himself  and  famUv.  The 
master's  labours  commence  when  the 
slave's  end.  No  wonder  white  slave- 
holders should  prefer  the  slavery  of  white 
men  and  capital  to  nc^o  slavery — ^since 
the  white  slaveholdine  is  more  profitable, 
and  is  free  from  all  the  cares  and  labours 
of  black  slavcholding. 

Mr.  Mackay  does  not  argue  the 
question  with  this  new  philosopher, 
who  "  has  changed  the  tmth  of  God 
into  a  lie."  It  is  enough  to  respond 
in  the  words  of  the  Divine  Teacher, 
"Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone." 
Were  ease  and  abundance  his  chief 
£ood,  then  the  pig  were  a  nobler  and 
a  happier  being  than  he.  Deeper 
and  oeadlier  the  viras  of  that  tremen- 
dous evil — Slavery — ^is  eating  into 
the  body-politic  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  if  they  ever  be  em- 
broiled in  civil  war,  and  torn 
asunder,  it  will  be  the  avenging  and 
natural  consequence  of  cherishing  and 
propagating  this  enormous  evil. 

TiT«  Two  Paths.  Being  Lectures  on 
Art  and  its  Application  to  Decoration 
and  Manufacture.  By  John  Jluskin, 
M.A.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 
Cornhill. 

There  are  tve  lectures  and  five  ap- 
pendices in  this  volume.  Four  of  the 
lectures  were  delivered  before  art- 
students  ;  one  only  before  a  mi?ced 
audience.  But  the  reading  of  thofce 
lectures  will  not  be  so  confine<l.    Mr, 


Buskin's  authority  and  reputation, 
and  the  vivid  charm  of  his  style, 
will  carry  them  into  exoteric  circles, 
who  will  profit  nearly  as  much  from 
their  perusal  as  the  exoteric  few  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  any  de- 
partment of  "  The  Fine  Arts."  Every 
rift  of  these  noble  lectures  is  loaded 
with  precious  ore.  From  tiie  first 
page  to  the  last  the  mind  is  aroused 
and  held  by  a  strong  fascination, 
while  truths,  wearing  a  pure  celestial 
aspect,  pass  before  our  view  tonisco 
igni  nubUa  diridenUSj  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  volume  is  radiant 
with  the  brightest  moral  lustre,  and 
quickens  the  soul  with  the  highest 
principles  of  duty,  while  it  educates 
the  taste  and  informs  the  intellect. 
It  is  the  moral  truth  which  is  found 
to  lie  at  the  root  of  art,  as  of  every 
function  and  activity  of  life,  which, 
being  so  grandly  expounded  by  Mr. 
Ruskin,  gives  this  book  a  meaning 
and  a  worth  to  unartistic  as  well  as 
professional  readers ;  for  that  tmth 
has  a  direct  reference  to  them  and  to 
all  men,  e.g.,  with  what  closeness  does 
the  following  paragraph  fit  to  every 
conscience  : — "  By  the .  way,  the  old 
Douglas  motto — *  Tender  and  true,' 
may  wisely  be  taken  up  again  by 
all  of  us,  for  our  own,  in  art  no 
less  than  in  other  things.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  first  universal  character- 
istic of  all  great  art  is  tenderness,  as 
the  second  is  truth.  I  find  this  more 
and  more  every  day ;  an  infinitude  of 
tenderness  is  the  chief  gift  and  in- 
heritance of  all  truly  great  men.  It 
is  sure  to  involve  a  rektive  intensity 
of  disdain  towards  base  things,  and 
an  appearance  of  sternness  and  arro- 
gance in  the  eyes  of  all  hard,  stupid, 
and  vulgar  people  ;  quite  terrific  to 
such,  if  they  are  capable  of  terror,  and 
hateful  to  them,  if  they  are  nothing 
higher  than  hatred.  Dantes  is  the  great 
type  of  this  class  of  mind.  I  say  the 
first  inheritance  is  tenderness,  the 
second  truth  ;  because  the  tcndemoHM 
is  in  the  make  of  the  creature,  tht» 
truth  in  his  acquired  habits  and 
knowledge ;  besides,  the  love  comes 
first  in  dignity  as  well  as  in  time, and 
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that  is  always  pure  and  complete ; 
the  truth,  at  best,  imperfect." 

Many  will  also  seek  this  volume 
for  the  mere  pleasure,  too,  of  reading 
its  most  flexile,  musical,  simple,  ex- 
pressive language — language  which 
seems  at  one  time  sculpturesque  in 
its  clear  nature  and  outline,  without 
a  hue  of  colour  darkening  its  surface, 
and  at  another  bends,  and  wavers, 
and  glitters  like  a  June  garden  with 
a  fragrant  and  many-coloured  profu- 
sion. Mr.  Euskin  has  himself  obeyed 
his  own  laws,  and  now  reaps  the  fnut 
of  his  obedience.  In  reading  his 
words,  you  feel  that  his  soul  has  im- 
bibed the  secret  harmonies  of  nature, 
and  without  an  efl'ort  they  repeat 
themselves  in  the  rhythm  and  ex- 
quisite music  of  his  sentences.  The 
law  and  its  effect  are  both  exhibited 
in  his  advice  to  architects,  for  the 
architecture  of  his  own  style  shows  its 
truth.  "  Do  not  think,"  he  says,  "  it 
wasted  time  to  submit  yourselves  to 
any  influence  which  may  bring  upon 
you  any  noble  feeling.  Rise  early, 
always  watch  the  sunrise,  and  the 
way  the  clouds  break  from  the 
(lawn  ;  you  will  cast  your  statue- 
dmperies  in  qiuto  another  tlian 
your  common  way,  when  the  re- 
membrance of  that  cloud-motion  is 
with  you,  and  of  the  .sciirlet  vesture 
of  the  morning.  Live  always  in  the 
spring  time  in  the  country  ;  you  do 
not  know  what  leaf-form  means,  un- 
less you  have  seen  the  buds  bur«t,  and 
the  yoimg  leaves  breathing  in  the 
simshine  and  wondering  at  the  first 
shower  of  rain." 

And,  besides,  how  many  other  no- 
ble lessons  of  tnith  and  righteousness, 
of  purity  and  joyj  are  taught  in  this 
volume  in  language  which  is  wedded 
as  music  to  the  thought. 

We  are  profoundly  convinced  Mr. 
Ruskin*s  great  doctrine  in  art  is  es- 
sentially and  eternally  true.  He  va- 
riously expresses  it.  It  is  "  the  de- 
pendence of  all  noble  design  in  any 
kind  in  the  sculpture  and  painting  of 
organic  fonn."  Again,  "Wherever 
art  is  practiced  for  its  own  sake,  and 
the  delight  of  the  workman  is  in  what 


he  does  and  produces,  instead  of  what 
he  interprets  or  exhibits,  then  art  has 
an  influence  of  the  most  fatal  kind 
on  brain  and  heart,  and  it  issues,  if 
long  so  pursued,  in  the  destruction 
both  of  intellectual  power  and  moral 
prjnciple  ;  whereas  art,  devoted  hum- 
oly  and  self-forgetfully,  to  the  clear 
statement  and  record  of  the  facts  of 
the  universe,  is  always  helpful  and 
beneficial  to  mankind,  full  of  com- 
fort, strength,  and  salvation." 

The  ministry  and  function  of  art 
is  thus  radically  the  same  as  that  of 
science— 7to  interpret  nature  :  for  the 
least  subtlety  of  it  surpasses  the 
greatest  capacity  of  man.  Man's 
service  therefore  is  ,  humble,  yet  glo- 
rious. In  himself  there  is  no  good 
thing  ;  and  when  he  seeks  to  please 
and  magnify  himself  he  abandons 
tnith  for  falsehood  and  good  for  evil ; 
but  if  he  delights  in  the  work  of 
God,  as  far  greater  than  himself,  and 
makes  it  his  noblest  ambition  to 
know  it  and  teach  it  to  others,  his 
own  soul  is  quick  with  an  abounding 
life.  Tmth  cand  peace  are^then  his  pos- 
sessions and  his  gifts.  So  the  highest 
teaching  of  art  l)y  Mr.  Rusk  in,  as 
of  science  by  Bacon,  and  of  philo- 
sophy by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  is  in 
beautiful  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion.  We  are 
not  to  live  to  ourselves,  but  to  God  ; 
and  in  that  life  for  the  Greatest  and 
Best,  who  is  God,  we  only  know  the 
ciipacity  and  enjoy  the  blessedness  of 
life.  Science,  philosophy,  and  art 
all  corroborate*  the  religion  of  hu- 
mility and  of  the  cross  ;  and  we  have 
read  Mr.  Ruskin^s  book  with  solemn 
pleasure,  as  a  work  not  only  teaching 
art,  but  enforcing  the  precepts  of 
('hristianity. 

It  is  only  from  our  admiration  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  genius  and  works,  that  we 
are  induced  to  regret  so  deeply  the 
little  deformities  which  obscure  their 
splendour  and  mar  ^^  their  influence. 
In  this  volume  there  are  instances  of 
that  quick,  explosive  and,  at  times, 
supercilious  tone  which  is  alien  from 
the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  and  dero^ 
tory  to  his  moral  greatness.    Agam, 
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he  cLums  such  fiutidious  purism  and 
exactitude  in  his  writings  that  he 
courts  the  curious  research  and  the 
joyous  Eurekas  of  his  critics  when 
they  find  him  tripping.  For  ex- 
ample, we  do  not  hesitate  to  ayer  he 
has  pretended  to  a  precision  and 
scrupulosity  in  his  etymological 
valuation  of  the  terms  of  ''elegant*' 
and  ''excellent**  which  is  preposter- 
ous. These  wordsy  like  many  others, 
have  drifted  far  away  from  the  bed 
of  their  original  growth,  and  do  not 
now  mean  what  he  conceives  their 
etymology  strictly  to  denote.  We 
can  only  smile  at  Mr.  Ruskin*s  self- 
assurance  when  he  writes  Uius :  "  A 
little  while  ago,  I  had  to  spcaak  of  an 
architectural  design,  and  odlcd  it 
'  elegant,*  meaning,  founded  on  good 
and  well  'elected*  (!)  models;  the 
I>rinted  report  gave  'excellent*  de- 
sign (that  IS  to  say,  design  esrcelUntly 
good),  which  I  did  not  mean,  and 
should  even  in  the  most  hurried 
speaking  never  have  said.** 


Thx  PonicAt  WoBKs  Of  Tns  late 

RiCHAID    FVR^TBSS,  WITH  A    SkKTCH 

OF  HIS  LiVB,  by  a.  C.  Holland,  M.D. 
London :  Paitriage  and  Co. 

Richard  FuRims  passed  his  hon- 
ourable life  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
regions  of  the  "  Peak  :  ** 


"  Where  winding  Berwent  pours  hU  angry 
floods, 

O'er  huge  imssHi^)en  bloeks,  through  tang- 
ling woods; 

Where  the  blue  hills  in  bold  perspective 
rise, 

And  marble  mountains  colonnade  the 
skies."  Baff  Bag,  page  119 

and  we  can  to  some  extent  trace  the 
influence  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
in  the  more  prominent  char^teristics 
of  his  style.  The  materials  for  his 
biography  were  of  rare  and  instructive 
character,  and  they  are  brought  to- 
gether by  Dr.  Holland  in  so  able 
and  discriminating  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  narrative  which  is  well 
adapted  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
young  men  of  ability.  In  these  poems 
will  be  found  glowing  sallies  of  im- 
agination, directed  by  vigorous  judg- 
ment— keen  satire  and  vivid  humour, 
laying  bare  the  enormities  of  folly  and 
superstition  —  descriptive  pictures, 
tnie  to  nature  ana  to  life-  and 
thrilling  appeak  on  behalf  of  the  op- 

J  tressed  race  of  humanity.  Two  lines 
rom  "The  Astrologer**  will  illu8tTftt4» 
not  so  much  the  author's  style  as  his 
aim : 

"  Hay  Truth  eternal  pour  a  flood  of  day. 
On  sister  science,  and  direct  her  way.**' 
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I. 

ABELARD  AND  HELOISE. 

Ahelardi  et  HdoiscB,     Opera,  ex  MSS.  Codd.     Fr.  Amboesii,  edita. 

Parisiis.    1616. 
AWard,     Par  Charles  de  E^musat     Paris.    1845. 
Leitres  (fAbailard  et  d^Heloise^  traduites  sur  les  Manuscrita  de  la 

Biblioth^ue  Eoyale,  par  E.  Oddoul ;  prec6d^s  d'un  Essai  histo- 

rique    par  M.  et  Madame  Guizoi     Edition  illustr6ey   par  F. 

Gigonx.     Paria.   1839. 

Ox  a  midsummer  eve,  in  the  year  184 — ,  we  found  ourselves  in 
an  extensive  cemetery,  looking  down  from  its  peaceful  elevation 
on  the  tiled  and  gilded  roofs  of  a  splendid  capital.  The  contrast 
between  the  scene  directly  around,  and  that  m  the  near  distance 
was  very  great — ^life  and  death,  society  and  solitude,  peace  and 
turbulence,  its  elements — and  the  feelings  which  these  strong 
contrasts  awakened,  were  as  varied  as  themselves.  The  Elysian 
Fields  were  within  sight,  rushing  with  carriages,  dusty  with  pe- 
destrians, merry  with  marionettes,  radiant  with  beauty,  and  joyous 
with  the  effervescence  of  youth.  But  the  true  Elysium  lay  at 
our  feet : 

"  TheM  is  a  calm  for  thote  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  j^lgrimB  found ; 
They  softly  lie,  and  sweetly  sleep 
Low  In  the  groond. 

"  The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose^ 
Than  sommer  evemng's  latest  ugh 
That  shuts  the  rose." 

The  tone  of  feeling  awakened  by  the  tranquillity  of  tombs  and 
flowers,  garlands,  and  sepulchral  favours  was  such,  that  we  recaUed 
the  epitaph  of  that  weary  cardinal  who  laid  down  the  pomp  of 
his  purple  without  a  regret,  having  carved  upon  his  monument : — 

Excessi  ^  vitsB  emmnis  facilisque  lubensque^ 
Ne  pgora  ipsi  morte  dehinc  videam* 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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We  leaned  upon  the  rail  of  an  altar-tomb,  enshrined  within  a 
mortuary  chapel,  whereon  reposed  two  figures,  whose  originals, 
whilst  they  lived,  must  have  often  looked  to  death  as  a  welcome  re- 
lease from  woe.  Not  only  would  they  have  acquiesced  in  the  natural 
decree  and  necessity  of  dying, — "  an  inevitable  chance,  the  first 
statute  in  Magna  Charta,  an  everlasting  Act  of  Parliament,  all 
must  die ;"  but  they  would  long  for  it 

"Am  lea-tort  mariners  desire 
With  eager  grasp  to  reach  the  shore.** 

The  Upward  look  of  their  effigies,  as  they  lay  in  sculptured 
marble,  with  their  faces  turned  steward,  was  one  perpetual  plaint 
to  Heaven  against  human  perfidy ;  yet  an  assurance  of  forgive- 
ness lay  upon  their  silent,  unimpassioned  Ups,  an  oblivion  and 
a  pardon  of  the  past. — ^l^e  figinres  were  those  of  Ab^lard  and 
Heloise ;  the  ChapeUe  sSpulcrah,  their  tomb  in  Pere  La  Chaise ; 
and  the  capital,  whose  sun  of  pleasure  and  of  business  invaded 
the  quiet  of  that  mortal  retreat  was — ^Paris ;  the  queen  of  all  the 
vicious  splendour  and  gilded  gauds  of  the  world ;  in  few  respects 
more  criminal  than  in  its  treatment  of  this  unhappy  pair.  But 
the  unfortunate  lovers  had  sinned  against  the  unnatural  prohibi- 
tions of  the  church  which  forbids  to  marry ;  they  had  violated, 
moreover,  the  safeguards  of  society,  which  properly^  pronounces 
against  secret  marriages — a  partial  justification  oi  their  sufiferinjgs. 
Nevertheless  their  after-life  of  patient  endurance  and  consecration 
to  the  cause  of  God,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  religion  of 
the  day,  redeems  their  indiscretion,  and  reinstates  them  in  the 
esteem  which  was  forfeited  by  their  surreptitious  union.  But 
their  examjple  is  a  warning,  no  less  than  their  story  a  romance. 

A  decision  of  this  very  question  of  marriage  while  xmder 
celibate  vows  is  challenged  in  a  recent  novd  published  by 
Miss  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  and  called  "Right  or  Wrong;"  the 
case  supposed  being  that  of  a  prior  in  some  Parisian  community, 
who,  on  the  pretext  of  a  reli^ous  mission,  spends  six 
months  of  every  year  away  £rom  his  monastery,  iu  a  state  of 
wedlock  with  a  lady,  whom  he  married  after  he  had  assumed  the 
cowl.  There  cannot  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  verdict — Wrong;  because,  although  nature  may  cry  out 
against  the  restriction  upon  matrimony  as  gratuitous  and  iohuman, 
and  Protestant  prejudice  may  willingly  teJ^e  up  the  ciy  against 
Rome  for  its  unnatural  and  narrow  policy,  the  element  of  deoep- 
tion  and  double-dealing  in  this  clever  fiction  is  clearly  against 
the  romancer's  hero.  Either  priest  or  layman,  but  you  cannot 
enjoy  the  immunities  of  both  m  the  garb  of  one  of  these  profes- 
sions only.     Our  condemnation  visits  ihe  imaginary  lay  prior,  on 
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the  same  grotmd  which  oonstrains  ns  to  condemn  Ab^krd  in 
spite  of  our  indulgent  leaning  in  the  aotaal  priest-philosopher's 
ravonr.  The  lifelong  hnrden  of  sorrow  which  Ab^lard  bore, 
and  bore  so  brayely,  after  the  pang  of  his  immediate  grief — ^for 
sorrow  is  a  burden,  but  grief  is  a  pan^, — commends  hmi  to  our 
compassionate  regard  and  merciful  consideration. 

InBrittany  was  our  Pierre  bom,  the  Cornwall  or  Wales  of  France, 
a  Celtic  and  primitiye  region,  and  drew  firom  his  Celtic  motherhood 
the  quickness  of  his  intellect  and  the  wildness  of  his  passions. 
His  lather,  a  Count  Beren^  or  Berengarius,  claimed  him  as  his 
eldest  son,  and  destined  him  for  the  military  profession,  but  the 
talent  for  learning  developed  itself  so  precociousl;^  and  strongly 
in  the  lad,  that  the  sire  acquiesced  in  the  devotion  of  his  son 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  procured  for  him  attendance  on 
the  best  teachers.  Roscelm,  the  celebrated  Nominalist,  was  his 
instructor  in  Logic  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  and  Aboard  doubtless 
drew  firom  this  distinguished  professor  those  decided  doctrines 
which  characterized  his  own  philosophic  opinions  and  methods 
through  life.  In  other  provincial  schools  he  studied,  most  probably 
religious  foundations,  of  which  course  of  instruction  it  must  be 
allowed  that  if  their  curriculum  was  narrow,  their  discipline  was 
sound.  Latin  and  Logic — ^that  is,  Latin  such  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  Logic,  a  wonderfiil  exercise  for  the  faculties  in  a 
limited  field,  though  for  the  most  part  barren  of  ereat  results — 
made  up  the  chief  mgredients  in  flieir  bill  of  fare ;  but  these  they 
concocted  skilfully,  and  shared  fireely.  Furnished  with  these  in 
an  extraordinary  measure  for  a  youth  of  sixteen,  the  young 
Ab^lard,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  travelled 
firom  college  to  college,  and  convent  to  convent,  adding  to  his 
stores,  and  furbishing  his  weapons,  claiming  where  he  went  the 
hospitality  of  those  dark  ages,  which  was  liberally  accorded  to  the 
scholar,  and  winning  reputation  by  his  parts.  The  year  1099 
found  the  stripling  at  Paris,  having  exhausted  all  the  provincial 
smiroes  of  improvement,  a  peripatetic,  as  he  sajrs  of  himself,  in 
zeal,  if  not  in  his  philosophy.  Here  he  enrolled  himself  amongst 
the  pupils  of  William  Champeaux,  who  was  then  the  most 
renowned  dialectician  in  Europe,  but  also  the  head  of  the  School 
of  Kealism,  and  the  philosophic  opponent  of  the  Nominalists.  Li 
this  circle  the  handsome  youth  was  first  welcomed,  for  a  comely 
presence  brings  favour  for  the  possessor,  be  it  man  or  woman ; 
next  toleratea,  when  he  began  to  question  and  confute ;  finally 
hated,  and  compelled  to  withdraw,  when  he,  whose  province  was 
to  listen,  dared  to  teach.  Two  years  had  made  his  skill  in  fence 
80  conspicuous  over  the  more  clumsy,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
learned  professor,  that  the  course  he  should  pursue  became  obvious 
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to  MendB  and  foes  alike— namely,  that  he  should  set  up  a  dialec* 
tical  school  of  his  own.  Despite  eveiy  obstacle  thrown  in  his 
way — and  those  were  not  times  in  which  artificial  polish  made 
enmity  scrupulous  about  its  measures — Ab^lard  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  himself  a  position  at  Melim,  sufficiently  fiar  from 
Pans  in  a  south-eastwardly  direction,  to  avoid  collision  with  his 
former  master,  yet  near  enough  for  the  reach  of  his  fame.  Here 
he  lectured  witn  such  extraordinary  success,  that,  emboldened  by 
his  triumph,  he  moved  his  quarters  to  Corbeil,  within  eighteen 
miles  of  Paris,  or  about  half-wav  from  Melun.  It  was  no  amiable 
feeling  that  Ic^  the  successful  adventurer  nearer  his  former  master, 
but  rather,  on  his  own  confession,  in  his  ''  Historia  Calamitatum,'* 
a  desire  to  ^blU  him,  and  more  signally  to  contribute  to  his  defeat 
Here  Providence,  however,  interrupted  Ab^lard's  career  for  a 
time,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  from  ill-health  into  Brittanv, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air,  where  we  shall  leave  him,  whue 
we  devote  a  paramtph  to  noting  the  philosophy  of  his  master 
with  which  he  had  quarrelled,  and  his  conduct  in  that  master's 
school. 

The  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  his  quondam  teacher,  Cham- 
peaux,  was  the  realistic  view  that  Universals,  or  names  for  classes, 
were  realities  as  well  as  names;  that  abstract  ideas  are  concrete 
facts ;  that  species  rerum  and  genera  are  the  same  thing :  a  folly 
in  &vour  of  which  a  shrewd  and  hair-splitting  intellect  may  find 
much  to  ur^,  although  the  truth  is  on  the  other  side. 
Awnming  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  his  position  was  the 
only  one  tenable  in  the  last  resort,  we  can  eaaly  conceive  how 
a  youne  mim  of  Abflard's  incredible  acuteness  of  logical  fiiculty, 
should  level  confusion  after  confusion  at  the  head  of  his  sordy- 
bewildered  master,  until  the  old  Doctor,  who  had  grown  grey 
in  mystifying  the  intellects  of  obsequious  pupils,  should  be  silenced 
in  his  own  bewilderment  Impelled  by  youth  and  arrogance,  real 
talent,  and  a  sense  of  wrong,  tne  young  dialectician  would  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  observe  scruples  in  his  measures ;  and 
when  he  took  the  floor  against  his  master,  in  the  exciting  exercises 
of  the  schools,  he  would  not  retire  till  he  had  drubbed  the  peda- 
fi;o^e  to  his  heart's  content,  overwhelming  him  at  once  with 
Ic^timate  argument,  scorn,  and  vituperation.  This  was  so  oom- 
monly  the  case  at  last  that  the  morning  salute  of  the  rector, 
Salveie,  DiaciptiH^  responded  to  with  raised  berett  and  8U  quoqtte 
iu  $alvu9,  DomiMf  beouno  but  the  medude  to  a  savage  encounter 
of  keen  wits,  wherein,  doubtless,  Ihg  of  a  NominaiUi  and  Am 
of  a  Jtealist  were  amongst  the  lightest  of  the  courtesies  inter- 
changed  between  the  intellectual  pugflists,  and  with  the  invariable 
result  of  a  lowerod  crest  to  Champeaux,  and  a  triumph  to  the 
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adyentoTotis  Breton.  Hate  and  jealousy,  however,  were  always 
mixed  with  the  admiration  which  the  oommandmg  abilities  of 
Abdard  enforced,  and  in  every  pupil  of  his  master,  as  well  as  in 
that  master  himself,  the  successral  provincial  found  a  foe.  But 
all  this  the  young  ^sputant  disr^arded,  exultiuR  in  the  flush  of 
his  dawning  &me.  The  living  death  to  which  the  rancorous 
revenge  of  an  enemy  afterwards  consigned  him,  would  at  this 
time  have  been  anticipated,  had  he,  with  his  ardent  nature,  been 
consigned,  on  comingto  Paris,  to  that  '*  ^uiet"  which,  **  to  quick 
bosoms,  is  a  hell."  His  intellectual  gladiatorship  was  a  profession 
and  not  a  mere  dilettanteism,  for  which  he  had  trained  hunself  by 
hard  study  and  the  severe  exercise  of  thought,  and  nothing 
short  of  tne  tumult  and  glory  of  success  could  satis^  his  mind. 
The  stonn  at  sea  in  chase  of  his  prey  was  far  better  to  ms  sanguine 
ooul  than  the  tranquillity  of  the  naven. 

A  logical  encounter  in  the  middle  ages'  schools  must  have  been 
a  picturesque  and  animated  scene.  Some  Gothic  hall,  anproached 
through  a  conventual  doister,  was  strewn  with  rushes,  and  laid  with 
oaken  benches,  in  dose  array  from  end  to  end,  while  a  low  dais, 
drawn  across  the  upper  extremity,  was  the  arena  for  the  combat- 
ants, exposing  them  to  the  view  of  the  eager  and  crowded  auditory. 
Bows  of  hungry  scholars,  in  long  soutanes,  and  the  berett  or 
trencher-cap  of  the  day,  men  whose  appetites  were  large  and 
digestion  frightfully  good,  while  their  commons  were  often  short 
enough,  men  whose  own  wits  were  sharpened  by  education,  and 
who  would  watch  each  varjring  phase  of  the  fight  with  more 
interest  than  one  of  military  fence  or  armed  struggle  for  life 
and  death, — ^these  would  hail  the  loud  nego  majorem  of  minorem^ 
as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  wordy  disputants  with  the 
jeer  of  mockery,  or  the  clap  of  involuntary  applause.  But  the 
excitement  would  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  utility  of  the  spectade ;  for  beyond  the  exhibition 
of  ready  tact  and  firuitfulness  of  resource,  the  questions  discussed 
were  often  frivolous  enough,  so  longas  theology,  a  dangerous  sub- 
iecty  was  exduded  from  debate.  Whether  the  eat  preceded  the 
hen,  or  the*  hen  the  eg^,  could  not  be  a  very  edS^nng  question, 
but  so  much  could  be  said  on  either  side,  that  an  ai^roment  thereon 
might  be  probacted  to  an  interminable  length.  The  same  must 
be  allied  of  the  still  imdedded  quibbles,  whether,  when  a  hoff 
was  led  to  market  with  a  string  tic^  to  his  leg,  he  mi^ht  be  said 
to  be  led  by  the  string  or  by  his  conductor.  Whether,  m  freezing, 
the  heat  left  the  water  or  the  cold  entered  into  it.  There  were, 
of  course,  graver  and  more  sensible  themes  to  exercise  their  wits 
upon  in  the  school  of  lone,  but  the  subject  itself  was  compara- 
tively indififerent,  pro videa  that  it  acted  as  a  grindstone  to  sharpen 
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iheir  faculties  in  the  -wozdy  fitrifb.  Their  propositions  were 
aptly  called  QuocUibetSi  for  any  one  thing  was  as  good  as  any 
other,  when  its  whole  value  consisted  in  making  it  a  suhject  for 
specious  syllogism  and  sabtle  distinctions. 

Truth  was  regarded  as  neither  means  nor  end  in  these  sham 
fights.  They  were  just  the  exhibition  of  an  intellectual  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  logical  weapons,  on  a  par  with  the  sleight  of  the 
fencer  or  the  self-possession  of  the  acrobat. 

The  times  were  stirring  in  which  our  Abelard  lived  and  flou- 
rished, the  outward  movement  of  action  and  incident  being  in 
strange  conformity  with  the  thrill  and  conflict  of  thought. 
No  period  of  profound  peace  is  half  so  provocative  of  even 
litersury  production  as  one  of  excitement  in  the  external 
world.  The  turmoil  without  awakens  the  electricity  latent 
within,  and  thus  both  discharge  their  celestial  fire  together. 
Abelard  was  bom  in  the  year  1079,  but  the  year  1066  witnessed 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  and  the  year  1096  the  first 
crusade  to  Palestine,  while  all  within  the  borders  of  broad  Europe 
was  commotion,  and  shaking  and  expectation  throughout  his  lile. 
This  is  contrary  to  anticipation,  but  anticipation  is  often  befooled 
l^  experience  m  other  quarters  as  well  as  here.  Let  the  stithy 
rmg  with  the  din  of  the  armourer,  and  the  review-ground  with 
the  tramp  of  troops, — let  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  be  the 
common  talk  of  the  people,  and  rifle-praotioe  their  prqMuration 
against  evil  to  come ;  yea,  let  calamity  of  various  sort  assail  them 
so  as  to  break  up  the  sluggish  calm  of  their  habitual  life,  and  you 
shall  see  the  printing  press  stimulated  at  the  same  period  to 
unusual  activity,  recluses  in  their  closets  tempted  into  publicity, 
schools  crowded  with  eager  pupils,  and  philosophers  nunistering 
to  curiosity  by  speculation  and  experiment,  wlmei  perhaps,  inva- 
sion is  attacking  their  homes,  hke  Archimedes  at  his  problems 
amid  a  burning  Syracuse.  PubUc  spirit  and  the  lit^ary  life 
flourish  together,  not  amid  the  abundance  of  plethora,  and  the 
quiet  of  Academus,  but  amid  storm,  convulsions,  and  strife.  So 
abhorred  war,  although  both  its  instrument  and  immediate  issues 
may  be  evil,  may  work  the  purposes  of  Divinity  and  speed  the 
best  interests  of  man. 

When  Abelard  was  .  learning  and  lecturing  in  the  schools,  with 
an  acuteness  and  a  power  unknown  among  his  contemporaries,  aU 
Europe  was  campaigning  to  the  holy  wars.  At  the  stimulation  of 
a  fiEuuttical  monk,  who  was  himself  held  in  leading-strings  by  a 
haughty  and  clever  Hildebrand  and  Urban,  mobs  of  miscreants 
enrmled  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  to  fight  osten- 
sibly for  Christ  in  Palestine,  but  in  reality  to  scramble^  for  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  in  their  own  unruly  passions  and 
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persons.  Btarvinff  peasants,  cheated  craftsmen,  miserable  debtora, 
insdyent  nobles,  &e  same  kind  of  outlaws  who  flodked  to  David 
in  the  wilderness — all  men  of  large  wants  and  small  means — ^were 
ready  for  any  desperate  enterprise  that  only  promised  them  bread 
for  daily  wants,  and  excitement  for  wild  longmgs— where  and  how 
it  mattered  not.  When,  therefore,  these  l^ons  of  restless  spirits 
mustered  and  marched,  they  took  care  wnereyer  they  came  to 
ayail  themselyes  of  the  plenary  indulgenoe  of  the  Pope  secured 
to  eyery  crusader.  Hitherto  penance  mr  crime  bore  some  propor- 
tion to  the  £Eiult  committed,  and  might  consume  years  in  the  process 
of  ejqnation ;  but  a  grand  act  of  emancipation  was  passed,  when 
Urban  decreed  plenary  indulgence  from,  eyery  ecclesiastical  imposi-. 
tion  in  &your  of  all  those  who  volunteered  for  the  war  in  Palestine. 
Hen  took  care  to  need  the  indulgence  they  craved,  and  under  its 
wing  ravaged  Christian  and  Saracen  alike.  Southern  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  they  ate  up  like  remorseless  locusts,  and 
left  nothing  on  thdr  line  of  marcn  standiog  which  they  could 
destroy,  or  portable  which  they  did  not  remove.  Their  presence  was 
a  nightmare,  and  their  departure  a  relief.  Such  were  the  crusaders, 
licentious  marauders,  to  whose  unlawful  indulgence  an  edge  was 
given  by  being  enjoyed  under  the  name  of  religion.  We  snould, 
tilierefore,  put  down  as  the  very  first  and  most  direct  advantage  of 
the  crusades,  that  they  removed  firom  society  in  Europe  the  worst 
part  of  its  population ;  swept  off  the  scum  and  dregs  of  both 
oountry  and  city  by  a  more  salutary  and  summary  process  than 
anything  short  of  an  immediate  divine  dispensation. 

The  crusaders,  indeed,  were  not  all  a  rabble-rout  without 
discipline,  morals,  or  religion.  There  was  a  lofty  chivalry  and  pure 
devotion  to  a  great  and  sacred  cause  with  some.  But  the  good 
to  the  bad  were  as  Lot  to  Sodom — one  to  a  thousand.  Yet, 
the  mighty  movement  felt  in  every  class  of  society — ^the  paesage 
of  the  fiery  cross  firom  land  to  land — ^the  preaching  of  enthusiasts 
— the  reciuiting  and  departure  of  large  armies  to  unknown  regions 
— the  Ugh  &i£  of  the  few — ^the  feverish  ambition  and  lawless- 
ness of  Uie  many — the  return  of  the  invalids  and  surviving  con- 
querors—the growth  of  commerce — ^the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  interchange  of  ideas,  between  remote  countries, — all  these 
fieuled  not  to  make  the  age  of  Ab^lard  an  epoch  of  volcanic 
and  ungovernable  excitement,  in  which,  however,  the  foundations 
of  modem  society  were  laid. 

We  shall  but  lightly  glance  upon  the  incidents  and  varying 
fortunes  of  Abelard's  life.  After  half  a  dozen  years  spent  in 
recreation  and  study,  we  find  Abdard  again  in  Paris,  when  he 
was  twenty-eight  ^rears  old,  with  a  strong  determination  on  him 
to  aohieve  wider  victories  and  to  work  more  confessed  humiliation 
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on  his  former  antagonist.  He  forced  a  kind  of  renunciation  of 
his  realist  views  from  William  of  Champeaux,  and  then  opened  a 
school  of  his  own  at  St.  Genevieve,  close  hy,  which  speedily  emp- 
tied the  benches  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Victor,  where  l>e 
Champeaux  had  enrolled  himself  a  monk.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years  of  continuous  teaching,  Abelard  became  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  philosophy  in  Paris — ^the  most  renowned  dialec- 
tician of  his  day.  His  six  years  of  seclusion  in  Brittany  must 
have  been  well  spent,  for  his  amazing  erudition  is  boasted  of  no 
less  than  his  argumentative  skilL  In  the  language  of  his  epita|>h, 
which  must  have  had  the  prevalent  opinion  oi  his  contemporaries 
for  its  basis,  lUe  sciem  quicquid  fuit  ulli  scibile.  The  successor  of 
De  Champeaux,  who  filled  his  philosophic  chair,  retired  from  the 
unavailing  contest  with  an  adversary  so  gifted  as  Abelard,  and  un- 
rolled himself  among  his  pupils.  This  was  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  our  hero's  philosophic  life,  when  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  Paris  applauded  him,  and  Pariswas  the  world.  It 
bestowed  on  him  a  canonry  in  the  metropolitan  church, — a 
sinecure  which  does  not  appear  to  have  involved  the  more 
stringent  of  the  ecclesiastiGal  vows.  But  vested  rights  as  a 
teacher,  on  the  part  of  Champeaux  and  his  successor,  caused 
Aboard  further  disturbance;  and  we  find  biTn  withcb*awn  to 
Melau,  and  once  or  twice  again^— as  a  change  of  tactics  on 
the  part  of  his  adversary,  or  the  public  voice  of  reprobatiou 
on  De  Champeaux's  conduct,  permitted — ^in  Paris.  The  only 
interruptions  of  any  real  moment  to  his  residence  in  the 
city  were  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  his  father,  and  next  of 
his  mother,  to  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  some  monasteries  near 
their  home : — ^a  curious  dose  to  a  happy  married  life,  and  not  an 
uncommon  one  in  those  days,-^but  t£e  o%ring  of  no  enlightened 
views  of  social  morality  or  personal  religion.  That  the^nvent 
has  charms  for  contemplative  minds  is  certain,  and  that  in  trou- 
blous periods  of  histery  it  formed  a  welcome  asylum  for  misfortune 
and  for  learning,  will  not  be  denied ;  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  re- 
fined selfishness  about  the  whole  conventual  iostitution,  either  for 
men  or  women,  which  condemns  it  in  the  judgment  of  true  morals 
and  enlightened  philanthropy.  Here  we  have  old  Berenger, 
having  settied  his  children,  enamoured  of  books  and  quiet,  going 
off  to  a  monastery,  and  leaving  Madame  Mere  to  struggle  in  her 
old  age  alone,  with  such  troubles  as  might  remain  to  her  from  un- 
ruly tenants,  bad  debtors,  unpleasant  neighbours,  and  exacting 
mendicants.  This  does  not  appear  courtly  or  chivalrous  in  the  old 
knight.  After  a  while  the  ladv  herself  tires  of  tiie  cares  of  the 
wond,  and  follows  the  example  of  her  husband,  leaving  her  children 
and  grand-children  to  fight  the  batties  of  life  unaided,  and  robbing 
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herself  of  the  dear  deUght  of  nursing  her  sons'  and  daughters' 
babes  on  her  aged  knee — one  of  the  rarest  pleasures  of  old  age. 
All  this  is  strangely  at  odds  with  our  notion  of  fiunily  affection  and 
obligation  in  the  nineteenth  Gentry. 

But  like  Alexander,  who  longed  for  other  worlds  to  conquer. 
Aboard  would  conquer  other  domains  of  science  ere  he  could 
consider  his  triumphs  complete.  Philosophy  was  but  his  Bubicon, 
he  must  storm  the  impmal  Rome  of  Divinity.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  lecturing  on  the  sacred  science,  that  is,  religion  philo- 
sophifially  treated,  he  hied  to  Laon,  some  miles  north-east  of 
Paris,  to  attend  the  prelections  of  the  most  popular  theologian  in 
Franoe,  a  monk  named  Ansebn,  pupil  of  our  own  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  of  that  name ; — a  man  of  many  words  and  mighty 
&me.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  material  world,  the  shrewd 
scholar  found  how  true  it  was  that 

**  Distance  lends  enchantment  so  the  riew." 

The  teacher  proved  fluent  in  the  utterance  of  commonplaces,  but 
shallow, — giftea  with  a  leaky  tongue  but  a  sluggish  wit.  "  I  fre- 
quented," writes  Abaillard, ''  the  old  man's  school,  but  it  was  soon 
evident  tbat  all  his  celebrity  was  derived,  not  from  the  display  of 
of  abilities,  but  from  length  of  practice.  If  you  knocked  at  his 
door,  to  consult  him  on  some  dif&culty,  your  doubts  were  increased 
msbead  of  allayed,  and  you  came  away  more  perplexed  than  be- 
fore. Admirable  to  simple-minded  and  unquestioning  listeners, 
he  was  unable  to  ^pple  with  any  adversary.  He  had  abundance 
of  words,  but  no  aepth  of  reason.  When  he  lighted  his  fire,  he 
filled  the  house  with  smoke,  not  with  light.  His  tree  all  covered 
with  foliage  looked  imposing  from  a  distance,  but  when  it  was 
closely  examined  there  was  no  fruit  on  its  branches.  I  approached 
it  expecting  to  be  fed,  but  I  found  it  to  be  the  fig-tree  wnich  the 
Lord  had  cursed.  Once  disabused  of  my  expectetions,  I  did  not 
remain  long  stretched  under  its  shade." — ^Want  of  vigour,  want 
of  precision,  want  of  originality,  want  of  liberality,  are  chai^^es 
which  have  been  vented  on  the  teachers  of  theology  from  then 
unta  now;  some  of  these  charges  being  true  of  some  professors, 
and  some  of  others.  But  men  ought  not  to  expect  originaUty  in 
a  science  where  all  that  can  be  known  has  been  known  for  eighteen 
centuries,  nor  a  greater  liberality  of  speculation  or  tolerance  than 
Scripture  itself  allows.  Perhaps  old  Anselm  was  not  as  deficient 
as  our  self-satisfied  but  really  gifted  Abelard  pronounced  him ; 
for  the  school  he  commanded  proved  him  at  least  well  up  to  the 
ordinary  requisitions  of  the  times.  We  can  easily  imderstand 
how  a  sharp-witted  man,  eager  for  disputation,  or  even  a  sincere 
inquirer  anxious  for  truth,  might  turn  with  loathing  frx)m  the 
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chopped  straw  add  endless  distuLotions  of  the  scholastic  theology. 
The  intercourse  of  tuition  at  Laon,  as  nnsatis&ctory  to  the  master 
as  to  the  pupil,  ended  in  Ab^lard's  becoming  a  theologian  himself; 
first  as  a  privat-docent  in  Laon,  and  afterwards  on  a  large  and 
recognized  scale  in  Paris.  Here  the  success  of  the  yotmg  teacher 
was  eijual  to  his  merits, — and  his  merits  were  rare,  for  his  mind 
was  vigorous,  his  expositions  fresh,  and  his  speculations,  within 
certain  limits,  bold.  He  was  passionately  followed  by  the  ardent 
admirers  of  talent  of  many  lands,  who  flocked  to  the  mother  city 
of  France  to  attend  his  instructions;  and  here  and  now  he 
reached  the  culminating  point  of  his  theological  fame. 

But  pride  and  luxury  proved  his  bane  (we  use  the  words  of  his 
confession  in  the  '^  HiaUnia  Calamitatum"  addressed  to  a  fiiend), 
and  he  became  involved  in  the  discreditable  intrigue  with  the 
beautiful  and  learned  Heloise,  retrieved  as  &r  as  it  might  be 
by  his  marriage  with  her  afterwards.  AbSard's  feult  and  his 
punishment  have  made  his  name  notorious,  and  they  demand 
neither  explication  nor  censure  from  us.  ^^If  they  loved 
rashly,  their  lives  paid  for  wrong  ;*'  for  all  the  after  years  of  the 
unluo^  pair  were  a  living  death.  Life  had  no  charm  thencefor- 
ward for  either  of  the  twain,  separated  for  ever  by  Heloise's  in- 
dignant imde,  and  they  had  no  resource  for  their  sorrow  but  the 
incarceration  of  the  convent.  Death  might  be  preferable,  death 
miffht  be  longed  for,  but  life  was  a  duty,  and  further  endurance 
and  further  conflict  lay  before  them.  Heloise  retired  to  the  con- 
vent of  Ai^enteuil,  and  Ab^lard  betook  himself  to  the  great 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  But  Aboard  did  not  long 
remain  in  seclusion,  more  reasons  than  one  conducing  to  draw  him 
from  his  retreat  Fire  consumes  &t,  and  the  greasy  sensualism  of 
the  monks  and  their  ignorant  disorders  were  sorely  scorched  by  the 
caustic  iateUectualism  of  their  new  confrire.  They  thought  only 
of  the  idai  of  a  distinguished  resident  amongst  them,  when  they 
welcomed  into  their  midst  the  leading  teacher  of  the  day,  andlittie 
anticipated  the  discomfort  of  near  proximity  to  superior  intelligence, 
and  tiie  painful  contrast  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity  with  the 
refinement  of  learning.  Abbot  Adam,  first  in  raiUL  in  the  institu- 
tion, was  also  first  in  transgression — a  ringleader  in  naughtiness — 
the  living  Lord  of  Misrule.  He  soon,  therefore,  became  as  anxious 
fer  the  departure  of  Aboard,  as  he  had  been  proud  of  his  accession. 
Yielding  both  to  his  desire  to  escape  such  uncongenial  companion- 
ship, and  to  the  ciy  of  his  former  pupQs  for  instruction,  Ab^lard 
once  more  resumed  his  lectures  on  theology  near  Paris,  emptying 
all  other  schools,  and  provoking  boundless  envy  by  his  success. 

In  treating  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  he  introduced  the  rational 
method,  rightiy  contending  that  in  all  matters  to  which  reason  can 
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be  applied  it  ought  to  be  applied.  In  this  he  professedly  took 
Oriffen  for  his  inasteF---aji  unsafe  guide,  indeed,  but  a  man  none 
the  less  worthy  of  admiiation  for  his  great  parts,  untiring  industryi 
and  fine  independence  of  mind.  So  great  is  the  resemolance  be- 
tween them  in  subtlety  of  understanding,  rare  freedom  of  specula- 
tion, and  other  points  of  comparison,  ^t  if  the  Parisian  doctor 
had  possessed  the  Alexandrian  scholar's  profound  bibUcal  know- 
let^,  he  might  have  been  called  the  modem  Origen. 

W  ith  the  natural  presumj>tion  of  a  man  in  possession  of  a  new 
instrument  of  his  own  devising,  or  of  norel  application,  Ab^lard 
feuicied  he  could  resolve  aU  tnings  by  his  reason — fstthom  even 
**  the  deep  thiogs  of  God/'  In  this  manner  he  dealt  with  the 
mystery  of  the  liinity, — ^to  be  commended  indeed  for  his  abandon- 
ment of  unmeaning  terms  and  definitiotis,  "  sonorous  terms,''  as 
he  calls  them,  in^ad  of  **  intelligible  ideas ;"  but  nevertheless 
reprehensible,  because  no  natural  uialogies,  conceptions,  or  terms 
could  explain  the  supernatural  and  inexplicable.  The  attempt  was 
a  noble  one,  considermg  the  a^  in  which  it  was  made,  but  the  suc- 
cess was  not  commensurate  with  the  self-gratulation  of  the  author, 
or  the  applause  of  his  Mends.  Rosoelin,  one  of  his  early  teachers, 
had  been  condemned  for  philosophizinfi;  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
the  condemnation  of  both  master  and  pupil  was  founded  rather, 
perhaps,  on  their  novel  modes  of  expression  than  on  any  heretical 
ideas  which  they  broached  in  the  course  of  their  cQscussions. 
Ab^lard  makes  the  Father  the  symbol  of  power,  the  Son  of 
wisdom,  and  ihe  Holy  Ghost  of  charity, — ana  finds  these  three 

Siualities  infinitely  bound  up  in  the  same  Godhead.  He  vindicates 
or  the  heathen  philosophers  a  knowledge  of  the  l^rinity,  and 
assigns  them,  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  the  sincerity  al  their 
manners,  and  the  profoundness  of  their  investigations,  a  place 
amongst  the  blessed  in  the  unseen  world.  The  co-eternity  of  the 
Persons  in  the  Trinity  he  eirolains  by  the  coeval  existence  of  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  its  light  ana  heat  From  this  topic  he  proceeds 
to  treat  of  Providence  and  the  Diviue  works,  comiujg  to  the  conclu- 
sions : — ^that  if  there  remain  any  good  unrealized  in  the  universe, 
it  is  God's  wisdom  which  has  foibidden  His  power  to  effect  it; 
that,  more  than  what  God  has  done,  He  could  not  have  done ;  nor 
could  He  have  done  it  otherwise ;  nor  was  He  free  not  to  have 
done  it. — ^This  is  the  sheer  optimism  of  later  ages,  and  partakes 
more  than  its  adversaries  allow,  or  its  advocates  suspect,  of  evan- 
gelical regard  for  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

But  new  wavs  of  stating  religious  truth,  even  while  the  truth 
itself  is  devoutly  guarded  from  misapprehension,  awaken  the  sus- 
picions of  those  whose  minds  move  m  the  narrow  groove  of  a 
traditional  orthodoxy.    Two  professors  of  Bheims,  once  fellow- 
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pupils  of  Abelard  under  the  deceajsed  Anselm,  smartJTig  under  the 

Sain  of  seeing  themselves  outshone  by  a  former  rival  m  their  own 
epartments  of  teachers  of  theology,  found  endless  deformities  in 
tiie  essavy  and  denounced  its  statements  as  grossly  erroneous  and 
heretical.  Their  task  was  easy,  for  nothing  is  so  easy  to  find  as 
heresy,  if  any  religious  teaching  whatever  be  read  with  due  "  dis- 
positions." Heresies  will  rise  to  the  inquisitive  glance,  as  readily 
as  armed  men  si)ran^  from  the  dragon's  teeth  of  Cadmus. 
Horrified  with  their  discoveries,  the  professors  hastened  to  their 
archbishop,  and  denoimced  the  writer,  demanding  a  provincial 
synod  for  tilie  condemnation  of  his  error.  The  prdate  complied, 
and  a  council,  the  usual  remedy  in  such  cases,  was  resorted  to, 
— the  Coimcil  of  Soissons,  a.d.  1121,  with  the  Pope's  legate  at  its 
head. 

Abelard  was  condemned  to  bum  his  book,  which  he  did  before 
th@~assi3mbly.  What  follows  seems  almost  intended  for  a  burlesque 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Directly  the  book  was  consumed,  some 
malignant  soul  whispered  in  the  legate's  ear,  "  I  saw  this  horrible 
sentence  in  his  book :  that  God  the  Father  is  alone  Almighty." 
The  le^te  caught  the  words,  and  rising,  exclaimed,  ^*  That  not  even 
a  child  could  err  so  ^ssly,  for  the  fundamental  and  universal 
belief  of  Christendom  is,  that  there  be  three  Almighties."  '^And 
yet  there  be  not  three  Almighties,  but  one  Almighty,"  quoted  one 
Doctor  Terricas  in  the  assembly,  confounding  the  l^ate,  and  turn- 
ing the  language  of  the  celebrated  creed  to  better  use,  perhaps, 
than  ever  it  had  been  turned  before.  Assailed  by  clamour,  and 
sought  to  be  put  down,  Terricas  asserted  his  right  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion,  and  proceeded  with  the  words  of  Daniel:  '^Why 
are  you  thus  foolish,  children  of  Israel  P  not  judging  and  knowing 
what  is  true,  you  have  condemned  a  son  of  Israel :  return  to  judg- 
ment, and  juoge  the  judge  himself,  whom  you  have  established  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  &ith  and  repressing  error.  When  he 
ought  to  judge,  he  is  condemned  by  his  own  mouth.  The  ma^ 
cence  of  the  accused  has  to-day  been  shown  by  Gbd's  mercv: 
deliver  him,  like  Susannah  of  ola,  from  his  &lse  accusers."  The 
holocaust  of  Abelard's  book  freed  him  from  any  more  serious 
consequences  of  the  inquisition  into  his  heretical  pravity,  but  he 
was  only  quite  absolved  on  his  publicly  subscribing  the  Athanasian 
Creed  as  ms  sighs  and  tears  allowed  him  utterance.  The  repeating 
lus  adhesion  to  ihe  Belief  cost  him  little  pain,  for  no  one  at  the 
present  day  conceives  him  to  have  been  unsound  in  the  faith ;  but 
the  sacrifice  of  the  '^  child  of  his  thought," — the  creature  of  his 
imagination — ^the  fruit  of  his  midnight  toil — ^the  magnum  opu^  of 
his  life  hitherto— the  work  in  which,  if  anywhere,  novelty  com- 
bined with  devotion  shone, — ^to  have  the  result  of  his  labours  thus 
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radely  done  to  deafh  by  incompetent  and  malignant  sonLs,  most 
have  been  galling  indeed. 

After  a  few  days'  seclusion  at  St.  Medard,  Abelard  wa^ 
allowed  to  return  to  St.  Denis,  where  firesh  troubles  awaited  him 
for  bis  firee-spoken  reproofe,  and  for  the  ridiculous  reason  that  he 
questioned  the  truth  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  being  the  founder 
of  their  church,  and  the  patron  saint  of  France.  On  the  authority 
of  Bede,  Ab€lard  contended  for  a  later  Dionysius  as  the  evan- 
gelist of  Gaul,  but  the  ignorant  monks  clave  to  the  more  extrava- 
gant tradition  with  the  ferocity  of  an  unreasoning  fimaticism. 
They  could  almost  have  murdered  the  sceptic  for  ms  suspicions 
about  their  saint,  but  they  only  confined  him  in  his  cell.  From 
this,  with  the  connivance  of  a  few  brethren  better  disposed  than 
the  rest,  the  unfortunate  Abelard  made  his  escape  into  the 
r^on  of  Champagne,  where  the  law  of  the  territory  vouchsafed 
him  protection  aud  asylum.  With  this  event  commences  a  new 
phase  of  the  history  of  our  unfortunate  monk. 

By  the  executive  of  France  he  was  allowed  to  establish  himself 
with  a  few  followers,  in  an  unoccupied  but  fertile  region  near 
Nogent-sur-Seine,  where  his  domicile  was  at  first  of  the  very 
rudest  order.  His  centre  of  attraction  was  a  small  cottage,  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  oratory,  and  dedicated  to  the  Trinity. 
Disciples  learning  of  his  location  and  virtual  independence, 
flocked  around  from  all  quarters,  in  the  words  of  his  own  narrative, 
**  forsaking  tower  and  town,  to  dweU  in  a  desert  place,  constructing 
cabins  for  their  own  abode,  instead  of  the  comfortable  houses  they 
had  left  behind,  renouncing  delicate  meats  for  coarse  bread  and 
wild  herbs,  for  warm  beds  having  nothing  but  straw  and  moss, 
for  tables  only  sods  of  grass.''  "  Pilsrims  of  his  genius,"  they 
were  attracted  by  his  reputation,  while  his  misfortunes  and  perse- 
cutions gave  wing  to  his  reputation,  and  bade  it  fill  a  still  wider 
(nrde.  Mis  moimstery  was  thus  a  school  rather  than  a  cloister ; 
for,  true  to  his  instincts  and  habits,  it  could  not  be  otherwise :  his 
function,  firom  first  to  last,  was  teaching  rather  than  discipline, 
his  own  nature  beinff  developed  on  the  intellectual  rather  than 
the  ascetic  side.  And  he  was  a  great  teacher ;  but  the  access  of 
pupils  firom  all  Quarters  somewhat  defeated  his  design  in  retiring 
to  the  desert,  which  was,  in  a  fit  of  misanthropy,  to  get  away 
firom  mankind.  So  largely  ^w  this  feeling  upon  mm  afterwards, 
under  the  persecutions  of  Us  neiffhbour,  Bernard  of  Glairvaux, 
a  man  of  equal  genius  with  himseLT,  but  of  less  pleasant  temper, 
that  he  contemplated  settling  down  in  some  Mohammedan  or 
Paean  country,  where  he  mi^ht  profess  his  own  Christianity 
without  molestation.  Meanwhile  the  consolations  derived  fix>m 
his  comparative  quiet  at  Arduzon,  and  the  revival  of  his  oele- 
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brityy  induced  him  to  eall  his  new  location  by  the  name  of  the 
Paraclete — ^the  Comforter.  Yet  even  this  name  gaye  offence  to 
captions  souLb,  and  Aboard  was  almost  driven  to  distraction  by  the 
constant  cavils  of  those  in  whose  eyes  he  oonld  do  nothing 
good.  Their  abominable  siuspieions  drove  a  really  upright  man 
ahnost  to  despair,  and  led  him  to  compare  his  saf^rings  by  per« 
secution  with  those  of  Athanasius  at  the  hands  of  the  Arians. 

A  harbonr  of  seeming  refugCi  however,  was  opened  to  him  in 
his  native  province  of  Brittany,  by  his  nnanimons  election  to  the 
priorate  of  St.  Qildas  de  Buys,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
a  wild  and  savage  region.  No  spot  conld  be  more  unattractive  by 
nature :  the  granite  of  the  subsoil  is  barely  covered  by  the  most^ 
scanty  vegetation  ;•  a  barren,  heathy  promontory  was  the  site  of  the 
monastery,  where  the  howling  of  the  wind  through  the  cloisters 
awoke  an  intolerable  melancholy,  and  this  was  their  music  nearly 
every  msht  in  the  year ;  provisions  were  scanty,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood poor.  But  it  was  a  fixed  home  and  position  for  Ab^ 
lard,  and  its  very  remoteness  from  public  life  was  a  charm.  His 
troubles  had  wrought  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  desperation,  that  he 
only  ihought  of  escaping  the  society  of  men,  and  bringing  himsdf 
out  of  sight  of  a  vexatious  world.  But  there  were  troubles  in 
store  for  him  in  his  monastery  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  these 
sprang  not  from  the  gloomy  association  of  the  scenery,  but,  as 
before,  from  his  kind.  The  men  of  the  cowl  seemed  created  for 
his  special  torment,  and  their  treatment  of  Abdlard  throughout 
his  career,  both  when  he  was  himself  a  subordinate,  and  after* 
wards  when  a  governor,  is  calculated  to  awaken  a  cordial  distrust 
of  the  monkish  nature.  Whatever  it  may  be  now,  evidence 
abounds  to  prove  that  in  the  middle  ages  those  were  not  the  finest 
dispositions  which  betook  themselves  to  the  cloisters — rather  the 
slothful,  the  cowardly,  the  sensual,  and,  too  often,  the  envious  and 
malignant.  We  can  scarcely  picture  outside  the  convent,  men  of 
an  earthlier  nature  than  those  who  were  consecrated  by  their  pro« 
fession  to  the  cultivation  of  spirituality  within  it.  In  GKldas  the 
brethren  almost  worried  their  prior  to  death  by  their  demands  for 
supplies  for  themselves,  their  concubines,  and  their  children ;  and 
when  he  dared  deny  them,  or  the  provisions  ran  short,  they 
attempted  his  life  in  the  sacramental  wine.  Over  and  over  again 
does  Ab^lard  express  his  dread  of  assassination  at  the  hands  of 
his  own  monks,  in  his  correq)ondence  with  Heloise,  now  at  Para- 
dete,  and  he  commends  prayer  for  his  life  to  be  offered  daily,  in 
two  distinct  forms  to  herself  and  her  nuns.  The  granite  rocks  of 
the  promontory  before  him,  and  the  shore  and  islets  of  the  sea  of 
Morbihan,  were  not  so  hard  as  the  hearts  of  the  men  whom  he 
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fiiiled  to  govern,  nor  the  toilers  of  the  Atlantic  that  surged  upon 
the  coast  as  unruly  as  their  passionR. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  Jraradete  was  always  one  of  his  cares. 
How  proTide  for  its  infiEmcy  P  what  do  with  it  when  he  retired  ? 
But  the  latter  question  received  a  ready  solution  from  events; 
while  the  liberality  of  the  public  did  more  for  it  under  a  new 
r^lime  than  before.  The  nunnery  of  Arsenteuil,  where  Heloise 
had  now  resided  seven  years,  was  dissolved  on  the  plea  of  the  ill- 
conduct  of  the  inmates.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  too,  that  this 
process  of  dissolution  of  monasteries  has  always  taken  place 
m  Boman  Catholic  countries,  by  the  hands  of  devout  believers, 
has  been  extremely  fi^uent,  and  is  alwa3r8  justified  to  the  public 
conscience  by  an  enumeration  of  the  practical  evils  of  the  insti- 
tution. Portugal,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  are  amongst  the  most 
recent  instances  of  revolt  against  the  Order  of  Mon^ry ;  and  tiie 
freedom  which  these  counmes  have  won  is  envied  by  the  less 
fEtvoured  Catholic  nations,  who  still  groan  under  the  burden  of  Hie 
brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  that  fatten  on  the  industry  of  the 
community.  Argenteuil  was  thus  dissolved,  and  the  sisters  scat- 
tered, when  Aboard  handed  over  the  Paraclete  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  Heloise  and  the  eight  nuns  who  followed  her  fortunes. 
The  gift  was  ratified  in  1126  bv  Pope  Innocent  II.,  and  Heloise 
became  the  first  abbess  of  the  afterwards  flourishing  and  celebrated 
nunnery  of  the  Paraclete. 

An  address  to  the  sisterhood  of  the  Paradete,  problems  or 
questions  in  divinitv  resolved,  sermons,  a  treatise  against  heresies, 
an  exposition  of  tne  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Bomans,  engaged  the  studious  attention  of  Ab^s^  at  tiiis  time, 
— ^works  of  various  merit,  but  of  indubitable  orthodoxy.  Yet  was 
their  orthodoxy  questioned  by  that  hammer  of  heretics,  St.  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Paraclete,  who 
objected  to  AbSlard's  adoption  of  the  word  supersubatantial  bread 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  fi^m  Matthew,  instead  of  using  the  word 
daily,  from  St.  Luke.  But  the  zealous  saint  found  other  objec- 
tions in  the  works  of  Aboard,  styling  him  thus  in  a  letter  to 
Cardinal  Ghiido: — "When  he  speaks  of  the  Trinity,  we  hear 
Alius ;  when  of  grace,  Pelagius ;  and  when  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
Nestorius." 

With  such  a  person  as  his  accuser.  Aboard  stood  little  chance 
of  a  fair  hearing  before  a  Provincial  Council  at  Sens,  in  the  year 
1140,  before  wmch  he  made  his  appearance.  "No  sooner,  were  the 
charges  read  against  him,  than,  regarding  the  prejudiced  aspect  of 
the  assembly,  he  appealed  to  Ilome ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
condemnation  by  the  Council,  inasmuch  as  he  had  acquiesced  up 
to  that  point  in  their  jurisdiction. 
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He  began  his  journey  to  Kome,  but  was  stopped  by  tidings 
that  Rome  bad  already  condemned  bim,  on  the  partial  de- 
cision of  bis  adversaries  at  Sens,  and  tbe  special  appeal  of  Bernard 
to  tbe  Holy  See.  He  stopped  at  tbe  Benedictme  monastery  of 
Cluny,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  tbe  abbot,  worthy  of  per- 
petual memory  as  Peter  the  Yenerable,  a  man  of  learning,  ana  of 
that  charity  which  inspiration  has  pronounced  beyond  **  all  mys- 
teries and  all  knowledge."  Here  his  life  was  one  of  cloistral  de- 
votion and  study.  No  decays  of  a  failing  nature  withdrew  him 
from  his  course  of  penitential  discipline  and  devotion,  and  the  su- 
pervision and  retouching  of  his  works.  But  whatever  his  external 
submission  to  church  censure,  if  he  were  a  heretic  when  he  came 
there,  a  heretic  he  remained,  for  none  of  the  faulty  reasonings  or 
assertions  of  his  book  were  cancelled ;  they  remain  on  everlasting 
record,  a  challenge  to  his  contemporaries  and  an  appeal  to  posteiity. 
Were  those  works  of  bis  every  word  translatea  and  in  common 
circulation,  it  is  very  doubtftil  whether,  amongst  an  enlightened 
Protestant  people,  these  would  not  place  Abflard  very  high  in 
general  esteem  above  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Romish  ehnrch. 
Few  of  these  dare  to  reason  out  of  the  beaten  track,  wherefore  all 
honour  to  Abelard,  who  both  would  and  did. 

When  we  look  back  over  his  career  and  opinions,  we  are  at  no 
loss  in  taking  the  true  measure  of  the  man.  Ab€lard  was  a 
thorough  Frenchman — ^a  point  that  must  never  be  forgottea  in 
any  estimate  of  bis  talents  and  character.  He  had  all  the  pro- 
verbial acuteness  of  the  Gallic  intellect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vain-glorious  and  boastful  habit  of  his  race.  He  was  a  damty, 
handsome  man,  vain  of  bis  person  as  well  as  of  his  acquirement. 
From  natural  ability  and  long  practice,  he  had  become  a  dialecti- 
cian most  formidable  to  encoimter  in  those  tournaments  of  dialectic 
combat  which  were  the  chief  recreation  of  the  schools  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  rather  a  logician  than  a  metaphysician, 
and  troubled  himself  more  about  words  and  forms  than  about 
things,  either  material  or  spiritual.  But,  besides  the  natural  lean- 
ing of  his  genius  in  that  direction,  the  controversy  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists and  Realists  tended  to  develope  his  logical  faculty ;  and  of 
that  vexed  problem  it  is  to  his  creoit  that  his  keen-sightednefls 
suggested  the  correct  solution.  Even  when  he  breaks  bounds  into 
the  newer  region  of  theological  speculation  and  ratiocination,  he 
clanks  the  chain  of  his  logic  after  him — a  clog  to  himself  and  a 
nuisance  to  others.  Had  he  had  equals  or  leaders  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  blot  of  heresy  had  probably  never  rested  upon  his  name ; 
but  he  pursued  an  imbeaten  track,  and  was  led  astray  bv  the  lack 
of  authority  sufficient  to  convince  his  reason,  and  of  precedent  which 
it  had  been  no  degradation  to  follow.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  8ay» 
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but  are  rather  disposed  to  believe,  that  opinions  quite  as  obnoxious 
as  those  of  Aboard  are  to  be  found  in  the  fathers  of  the  early 
church  down  to  the  fifth  century.  If  not  downright  heresies,  very 
odd  notions  at  least,  are  scattered  everywhere  over  the  works  of 
these  over-honoured  ancients.  But  these  are  cried  up,  while  it 
was  the  cue  of  Abelard's  contemporaries  to  cry  him  down.  Had 
he  lived  in  the  days  of  Zwingle  and  Luther,  he  probably  would 
have  been  a  reformer,  induced  by  his  love  of  intellectual  freedom 
and  detestation  of  that  hateful  policy  which  in  after  days  gave  rise 
to  the  institution  of  Indexes.  As  a  bold  and  caustic  thinker,  he 
has  many  features  in  common  with  Erasmus;  but  had  he  had  Eras- 
mus's opportunities  he  would  not  have  missed  them  like  Erasmus. 
Yet  he  had  not  religious  earnestness  enough  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  to  dare  any  danger  purely  for  religion's  sake — ^nor  mdeed, 
perhaps,  at  any  period  for  religion  alone.  But  no  one  can  affirm 
that  he  would  not  have  run  great  risks  in  the  cause  of  religion  if 
linked  with  the  emancipation  of  thought  from,  the  fetters  of  human 
authority.  Though  without  the  element  of  deep  personal  reli- 
gion, which  seems  to  have  been  the  moving  spring  of  most  reformers 
m  every  period  of  the  church,  we  look  upon  him  as,  nevertheless, 
a  reformer  before  his  age — of  a  special  type,  indeed,  but  of  a  true 
t3rpe  none  the  less.  His  aflfections  never  rose  to  the  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  but  his  search  after  truth  was  sincere.  The  mtellect 
of  the  philosopher  governed  his  whole  life,  rior  was  it  swayed 
out  of  its  equilibrium  by  the  follies  and  sins  of  celibate  priests,  in 
days  when  the  sexual  transgressions  of  such  men  were  looked  on 
as  a  tolerated  evil.  Passion  seldom  gained  the  mastery  over  him. 
He  could  be  a  monk,  an  ascetic,  a  desert  eremite,  an  Anthony ; 
but  never  a  Whitfield  or  a  Richard  Baxter.  When  sorrow 
and  suffering  had  done  their  work  upon  him,  he  appears  to  have 
walked  according  to  the  light  given  nim  unblamably,  and  to  have 
experienced  and  owned  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  However  provoking 
the  innovations  of  his  philosophy  may  have  been  to  his  adversaries, 
and  however  repulsive  were  the  more  prominent  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  never  appears  to  have  cherished  the  malignant  passions 
of  fallen  nature.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  went  over  to 
Clairvaux  and  was  reconciled  to  Bernard,  his  bitterest  enemy,  at 
the  very  time  when  Bernard  was  intriguing  at  Rome  by  his  corre- 
spondence to  secure  his  condemnation,  and  to  make  Abelard's 
appeal  for  impartial  justice  to  the  Holy  See  of  none  effect.  The 
heretic  was  a  greater  man  in  the  virtue  of  forgiveness  than  the  saint 
in  the  furor  of  his  zealous  orthodoxy.  Abflam  had  encoiintered  two 
great  foes  in  his  pubUc  life — the  one  a  philosopher,  the  other  an 
ecclesiastic.  In  the  philosopher  he  met  a  spaniel,  sometimes  fawning 
upon  his  hand,  and  sometimes  snapping  at  it,  as  temper  and  occa- 
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fiion  prompted ;  but  in  the  saint  he  found  a  fileuth-liGrand'sienaci^ 
and  fury  of  grip,  that  nothing  conld  shake  off,  nothing  propitiat^ 
and  the  exiuoerated  wounds  of  which  nothing  could  heeL  The 
saint's  malignancy  is  the  more  intolerable^  as  it  pours  with  evan- 
gelical unction  the  vitriolic  oil  of  advice  and  profession  of  sym- 
pathy into  the  wound  which  itself  has  made.  Such  is  the  hatefdl 
poHcy  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  which,  handing  a  man  over  to 
the  secular  power  to  be  dogged  to  death,  hypocritically  begs  for 
mercy  towards  him. 

But  the  hunted  hart  at  last  escaped  his  pursuers,  and  found 
repose  from  the  shafts  of  priestly  rancour  and  ra^  in  that  region 
'^  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  ihe  weary  are  at 
rest."  The  Abbot  Peter  reports  his  deam,  and  gives  explicit  testi- 
mony to  the  Christian  virtues  of  his  guest  In  a  letter  to  Heloise, 
he  says : — "  Thus  did  Abelard  close  his  days.  He  whose  learn- 
ing was  vast,  and  of  whom  ahnost  the  four  comers  of  the  world 
had  been  taught  to  speak,  became  the  disciple  of  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  He  is  gone  to  his  Master ;  and  you, 
dear  sister,  who  were  once  his  wife,  but  whom  afterwards  a  puror 
tie  united  to  him,  repose  now  in  the  certain  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  he  shall  again  be  given  to  you." 

We  have  said  enough,  but  must  revert,  ere  we  dose,  to  orar 
starting  point — ^his  tomb.  The  bodv  of  Abelard  was  stolen, 
after  his  mterment,  from  the  monks  of  Marcellus,  by  the  friendly 
abbot,  and  conveyed  to  Heloise  at  Paraclete.  After  twenty  years 
solitary  repose  tiie  faithful  Heloise  joined  her  husband  in  the 
tomb,  on  which,  in  accordance  with  tne  usage  of  the  day,  an  epi- 
taph in  Latin  rhyme  was  carved.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  a  more  gracefril  inscription  recorded  the  unhappy  pair 


"  Olim  sin^is,  ingeido,  amore,  infaiutifl  nnptiis  et  poenitentil^ 
None  ffitemfi,  quod  speramnB,  felicitate  ooi^jmioti.*' 

The  first  French  revolution  deemed  doistered  monks  and 
nuns  a  nuisance,  and  religious  houses  their  natural  prey.  The 
Paraclete  thus  fell  to  the  ground,  but  the  dust  of  the  cdebrated 
lovers  was  religiously  conveyed  [to  the  chamel  of  Nc^ent,  by  the 
authorities  of  that  town.  In  1800  the  bodies  were  removed  to 
Paris,  and,  aft;er  sundry  shifdngs  of  their  place  of  repose,  thCT 
have  found  their  last  home  in  Pere  la  Chaise.  The  stones  of  whidh 
this  tomb  is  composed  are  fragments  of  the  ornate  gothic  of  the 
Paraclete ;  and,  as  we  lean  our  elbow  on  their  tracery,  oonneot  us 
with  the  by^ne  age  in  which  they  were  chiselled — ^with  the  still 
earlier  age  m  which  the  dust  they  cover  was  animated  with  life 
and  thought.      It  was  a  commonplace  reflection  that  passed 
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through  our  mind  as  we  gazed  npon  {he  double  ruin — thai  of  the 
dilapidated  monastery,  of  which  not  one  stone  remains  upon  an- 
other in  its  proper  site,  and  that  of  the  hapless  pair  whose  faults 
and  sufferings  the  present  structure  commemorates,  but  it  W8ii 
natural  and  obvious  enough  to  plead  an  excuse  for  its  com- 


monness : — 


"Omnia  sunt  hommom  tenni  pendentia  filo, 
£t  subito  cami,  qiuB  valuere  raiint/' 


n. 

PROTESTANTISM  IN  AUSTRIA. 

A  Secret  History  of  the  Augtrian  Cfcvemmenty  and  of  Us  SystemaOe 
Persecuiiona  of  Protestants.  Compiled  from  Official  DocomentSb 
By  Alfred  Midiiels.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1859. 

Among  ^^tho  miraculous  chances"  by  which,  according  to  M. 
Michiels,  the  Austrian  Empire  has  so  fre<][ciently  been  preserved  in 
seasons  of  extreme  danger,  posterity  will  m  aU  probability  indude 
the  celebrated  treaty  of  Yillafranca.  While  pouticians  are  debat- 
ing at  Zurich  the  precise  terms  of  this  confused  pacification,  and 
the  Official  Gazette  of  Vienna  opens  to  the  subjects  of  the  monarchy 
prospects  of  much-needed  reforms,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  study 
the  internal  history  of  the  late  disasters,  and  to  trace  in  them  the 
operation  of  causes  long  at  work.  Scarcely  more  than  three  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  Charles  Y.  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Eurojye.  Absolute  masters  of  Spain,  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Austrian  domains,  and  we  may  almost  add  of  Italy,  as  weU  as 
Emperors  of  Q^rmany,  no  dynasty  since  the  time  of  the  CsBsars 
had  wielded  so  vast  a  sway  as  the  Hapsburgs.  The  title  of 
''  Majesty,'^  which  Charles  Y.  was  the  first  of  European  monarohs 
to  assume,  but  faintly  indicated  the  extent  of  a  power  which 
neither  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Christendom,  nor  the  gallant 
armies  of  France,  could  resist.  The  sun  never  set  on  the 
dominions  of  him  whom  the  poor  monk  of  Wittemberg — abne, 
save  with  God  and  his  Bible — confronted  at  Wonns.  Tet  bias  he 
proved  that  stone  cut  without  hands,  which  has  gradually  broken 
to  pieces  the  colossal  empire  that  succeeded  and  represaited 
ancient  Rome.  The  Netherlands  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Charles'  son ;  Spain,  no  longer  under  Hapsburg  rule,  has  sunk 
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apparently  no  more  to  rise ;  Italy  is  emancipated ;  the  supremacy 
01  Germany  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Protestant  Prussia,  and 
the  Austrian  monarchy  itself  is  shaken  to  its  very  foimdation. 
Twice  within  the  last  ten  years  has  the  imminent  ruin  of  the 
Hapstui^  family  been  stay^ — ^in  1848,  hy  foreign  aid  in  the  in- 
terest of  Absolutism  ;  in  1859,  hy  foreign  tceakness,  in  that  of  the 
Papacy.  The  causes  of  all  these  disasters  were  the  same,  and  so 
long  as  they  continue,  the  destruction  of  that  Empire  may  be 
delayed,  but  cannot  be  averted.  Truly,  Charles  V.  and  his  vast 
realm  died  in  a  monastery. 

That  countries  which  contain  so  many  elements  of  prosperity 
should  present  such  evidence  of  weakness  and  decay,  may 
well  excite  astonishment.  The  provinces  which  compose  the 
Austrian  monarchy  are  as  large  ana  fertile  as  any  in  Europe ;  the 
vast  plains  of  Hungary,  GaUicia,  and  Bohemia,  yield  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  grain,  and  fruits  of  every  variety  ;  the  moun- 
tains are  replete  with  ores ;  broad  and  navigable  rivers  aiSbrd  un- 
rivalled means  of  internal,  and  an  ample  seaboard  of  external  inter- 
course and  commerce ;  the  populations  are  brave,  loyal,  intelligent^ 
and  well  disposed.  Yet  with  all  these  resources,  defeat  has  followed 
defeat, — ^the  finances  are  utterly  ruined,  the  army  dispirited,  whilst 
a  laijge  force  is  continually  required  to  keep  mutmous  provinces  in 
imwSQing  subjection.     We  repeat  these  well  known  facts  in  no 

Sirit  of  rancorous  hostility  to  the  house  of  Austria,  such  as  M. 
ichiels  discovers  on  every  page  of  his  book.  On  the  contrary, 
strange  though  it  may  appear  to  some,  we  believe  them  to  have 
been  mostly  kind  and  humane  rulers,  whose  oppression  and  mis- 
government  were  rather  the  consequence  of  a  system,  than  the 
result  of  natural  cruelty,  or  unbounded  selfislmess.  We  are 
disposed  to  go  farther,  and  in  great  measure  to  accept  the  apology 
of  F.  Von  Hurier,  the  latest  advocate  of  Hapsburg  rule,  and 
Jesuit  intrigue,  and  to  admit  that  even  Ferdinand  II.,  who 
originated  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  almost  exterminated  Protes- 
tantism in  Austria,  was  sincere  in  his  efforts  for  what  he  deemed 
th6  welfare  of  his  people,  that  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his 
victims  were  caused  by  imfeigned  grief,  and  that  the  masses  which 
he  ordered  for  the  heretics  whom  he  executed,  are  a  correct  indica- 
tion of  his  real  feelings  towards  them.  All  the  more  hateful,  then, 
appears  to  us  the  system  of  which  this  policy  of  despotism  and 
bloodshed  has  been  the  exponent,  and  to  which  not  only  the 
iniseries  of  countless  thousands,  but  the  present  state  of  the  Em- 

Eire  must  be  traced.  Not  from  religious  partisanship  or  sectarian 
atred,  but  as  the  result  of  cahn  ana  impartial  historical  studies, 
we  record  it  as  our  conviction  that  priestcraft,  Jesuitry,  Ultramon- 
tanism,  or  by  whatever  other  name  you  may  designate  unlimited 
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• 

devotion  to  the  authority  and  objects  of  Rome,  and  not  any 
her^tary  taint  of  madness  in  the  Hapsbnrg  fiEunily  (such  as  M. 
Midiiel  suggests),  has  brought  that  race  and  their  rule  to  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

But  neither  this  explanation,  nor  the  admission  of  occasional 
excesses  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  and  of  tiiat  yile  sectarianism 
with  which  they  are  justly  chargeable,  must  blind  us  to  the  &ct 
that  in  making  itself  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Rome,  the 
house  of  Austiia  has  probably  been  guilty  of  greater  crimes  than 
any  other  dynasty.   .Ainong  the  bloodstained  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  darkest  is  that  which  records  the  relation  between 
Protestanism  and  the  Hapburgs.    The  persecutions  in  our  own 
country,  the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots,  even  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  were  not  so  atrocious  as  the  S3rstematiG 
hostility,  the  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  constant  intrigues  to  which 
the  adherents  of  the  Reformation  have  been  exposed,  so  £Eir  as 
the  influence  of  Austria  has  extended.    For  centuries  the  real 
seat  of  the  Papacy  has  been  by  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  not  on 
those  of  the  liber ;  and  unless  the  promised  measures  of  relief 
shall  inaugurate  a  perfact  change,  only  the  farm  not  the  fact  of 
persecution  can  be  said  to  have  ceased.    In  this  respect,  M. 
Midbiels  rightiy  identifies  Hapsbiure  with  Jesuit  rule.     We  wish 
we  could  equally  have  agreed  witn  him  on  other  points.     "^ 
Secret  Hidoiry  of  the  Austrian  Chvemment,  compiledfram  Official 
Documents"  would  indeed  prove  a  work  of  no  common  interest 
Unfortunately,  it  has  yet  to  be  written ;  the  book  presently  under 
review,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  such.     The  documents 
from  which  its  information  is  derived  have  long  been  known  and 
accessible.     To  call  a   superficial  gleaning  from  the  works  of 
Carqffa,  Sormet/r,  Fessler,  or  Murter,  "  a  secret  history,'*  is  cer- 
tainly a  strange  misnomer.     Of  original  or  hitherto  unpublished 
documents,  we  have  not  discovered  a  trace,  nor  learned  a  single  fsu^t 
which  has  not  frequentiy  and  much  more  accurately  been  told^ 
But  we  have  observed  a  number  of  mistakes,  many  most  important 
omissions,  and  an  obvious  personal  aim,  whicli  greatiy  detra<&  even 
from  the  limited  value  of  the  book.    The  story  of  the  earlier 
persecutions  in  Bohemia,  which  is  found  in  moist  works  on  the 
subject,  is  pretty  fiilly  given ;  the  history  of  Protestantism  in 
Hungary*  is  most  imperfedly  treated,  and  the  record  of  later  events^ 
from  1789  to  1859,  is  summarily  dismissed  for  the  present  with 


*  We  take  i^  opportunity  of  recommending  the  "  HUtcry  rf  ths  Protestant 
Church  in  Hungary,**  translated  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Craig  (London :  Nisbet  and  Co., 
1854)  ;  a  somewhat  dry,  but  full  and  tmstworthy  wotk,  which  M,  Ifichids  mi- 
fortonately  seems  not  to  have  known. 
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apparently  no  more  to  rise ;  Italy  is  emancipated ;  the  supremacy' 
01  Qermany  haa  passed  into  the  hands  of  Protestant  Pnisaia,  and 
the  Austrian  monarchy  itself  is  shaken  to  its  very  foundation. 
Twice  ■within  the  last  ten  years  has  the  imminent  ruin  of  the 
Hapsburg  family  been  stay^ — in  1848,  hy  foreign  aid  in  the  in- 
terest of  Absolutiam ;  in  1859,  hy  foreign  weaknew,  in  that  of  the  ■ 
Papacy.  The  causes  of  all  these  cUsastera  were  the  same,  and  so 
long  as  they  continue,  the  destruction  of  that  Empire  may  bo 
delayed,  but  cannot  be  averted.  Truly,  Charles  V,  and  his  vast 
realm  died  jn  a  monastery. 

That  countries  which  contain  so  many  elements  of  prosperity 
should    present    such   evidence    of  weakness   and    decay,   may 
well  excite  astonishment.     The   provinces  which  compose   the 
Austrian  monarchy  are  as  large  and  fertile  as  any  in  Europe ;  the 
vast  plains  of  Hungary,  GaUicia,  and  Bohemia,  yield  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  grain,  and  firuita  of  every  vanety  ;  the  moun- 
tains are  replete  with  ores ;  broad  and  navigable  rivers  afford  un- 
rivalled means  of  internal,  and  an  ample  seaboard  of  external  inter- 
course and  commerce ;  the  populations  are  brave,  loyal,  intelligent, 
and  well  disposed.  Yet  with  all  these  resources,  defeat  has  followed 
defeat, — the  finances  are  utterly  ruined,  the  army  dispirited,  whilst 
a  lai^ee  force  is  contiauatly  required  to  keep  mutmous  provinces  in 
unwilling  subjection.     We  repeat  these  well  known  facts  in  no 
spirit  of  rancorous  hostility  to  the  house  of  Austria,  such  as  M. 
Michiels  discovers  on  every  page  of  his  book.     On  the  contrary, 
strange  though  it  may  appear  to  some,  we  believe  them  tfl  have 
been  mostly  iind  and  humane  rulers,  whose  oppression  and  mis- 
govemment  were  rather  the  consequence  of  a  system,  than  the 
result  of  natural  cruelty,    or    unbounded    selfislmoss.      We  are 
disposed  to  go  farther,  and  in  great  measure  to  accept  the  apology 
of  F.  Von  Surter,  the  latest  advocate  of  Hapabure  rule,  and 
Jesuit   intrigue,    and  to  admit  that  even  Ferdinand  II.,  who 
originated  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  almost  esterminated  Protes- 
tantism in  Austria,  was  sincere  in  his  efforts  for  what  he  deemed 
th6  welfere  of  his  people,  that  the 
victims  were  caused  by  unfeigned  g 
he  ordered  for  the  heretics  whom  hi 
tion  of  his  real  feelings  towards  the 
appears  to  us  the  system  of  whici 
bloodshed  haa   been   the  esponeu 
miseries  of  countless  thousands,  bu 
pire  must  bo  traced.     Not  firom  rel 
hatred,  but  as  the  result  of  calm  ai 
we  record  it  as  our  conviction  that 
tanism,  or  by  whatever  other  nami 
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devotion  to  the  authoritj'  and  objects  of  Borne,  and  not  anv 
hercditarj'  taint  of  madness  in  the  Hapsburg  fiimily  (such  as  it. 
Miehiel  suggests),  has  brought  that  race  and  their  rule  to  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

But  neither  this  explanation,  nor  the  admission  of  occasional 
excesses  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  and  of  that  ^-ilo  sectarianism 
with  wliich  they  are  justly  chargeable,  must  blind  us  to  the  fiict 
that  in  making  itself  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Some,  the 
house  of  Austria  has  probably  been  guilt}'  of  greater  crimes  than 
any  other  djTiasty.    Among  the  bloodstained  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
historj^  the  darkest  is  that  which  records  the  relation  between 
l^rotestanism  and  the  Hapsburgs.     The  persecutions  in  our  own 
country,  the  sufferings  ot  the  Iluguenots,  even  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  were  not  so  atrocious  as  the  systematic 
hostiUty,  the  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  constant  intrigaes  to  which 
the  adherents  of  tho  Reformation  have  been  exposed,  so  far  as 
the  influence  of  Austria  has  extended.     For  centuries  the  rwJ 
seat  of  the  Papacy  has  been  by  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  not  on 
those  of  the  liber ;  and  unless  the  promised  measun?s  of  relief 
shall  inaugurate  a  perfect  change,  only  the  /frm  not  the  ,/?W  of 
persecution  can  be  said  to  have  ceased.    In  this  'cspjvt,  3f. 
ilichiels  rightly  identifies  Ilapsburs  with  Jesm't  rule.  ^  Wo  wish 
wo  could  equjdly  have  agreed  with  him  on  other  points.     **^4 
Secret  IliHtonj  of  the  Amtrkn  Goremmeii^  compikd/ram  OfKrial 
DocumentHy^  would  indeed  prove  a  work  of  no  oommon  intemst. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  yet  to  be  written ;  the  book  prosently  under 
review,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  sncL    The  documents 
from  which  its  information  is  derived  hare  hag  been  known  and 
accessible.     To  call  a   superficial  ^eBtniBg  Aom  the  works  of 
Caraffa,  Ilornwyr^  Fesskr,  or  Hvrter^  "a  seeiei  histon/'  is  ror- 
taiiily  a  strange  misnomer.    Of  mffnal  or  hitherto  unpuhh^hrNJ 
documents,  we  havo  not  discovered  a  traoe^  nor  Jeaniad  a  sinelo  t»r-- 
which  has  not  fi'equently  and  fflnch  more  aotmnUeJy  he^i:  r'»)i, 
But  wo  have  observed  a  number  afmiflteias^ffli&y  most  imrv.rr^iT.- 
omissions,  and  an  obvious  perB(MiaIflm,which;mtIydetrarr-  <  r^  ^ 
from  tho  limited  value  of  Ae  book    lie  HU^-  c\\  th*    c^^r- , 
persecutions  in  Bohend^  which  k  imad  m  mrvst  wr.ri?.  ,  ,- 
subject,  is  pretfy  toDy  gmn;  the  hisMy  of  T^re^7,r  r..- 
Hungaiy*  ia  moat  inpedMl^f  tnifci  tad  thr  1^ 
from  1789 to  180^ mmmaljtmmfi  h:  xh-   t r... 
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the  remad^  tibat  **  historical  works  cannot  be  improvised^  and 
considerable  time  is  required  to  read  and  study  documents/'  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  same  caution  had  been  observed  with 
regard  to  the  earlier  periods  of  history.  In  that  case  the  cha- 
racters of  Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian  II.,  and  Bodolph  II.,  might 
have  been  more  correctly  drawn  ;  instead  of  irrelevant  chapters 
about  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits,  the  private  habits  of  Prince  Kaunitz, 
and  the  relations  between  France  and  Austria,  more  important 
information  would  have  been  furnished,  and  in  general  the  con- 
tinual straining  after  theatrical  effect,  given  place  to  the  sobriety 
of  a  proper  historical  style.  A  history  like  this  requires  not,  in 
order  to  give  it  effect,  the  aid  of  exclamatioiis,  or  of  abrupt 
moralizing.  Lastly,  though  making  every  allowance  for  an  author 
who  dates  his  Pre&ce  fix)m  "  Paris,  May  15th,  1859,"  we  dislike, 
in  such  a  composition,  the  continual  ^'delenda  Carthago'*  strain 
adopted  against  the  Hapsburg  family ;  and  we  are  far  from  believ- 
ing that  me  moral  influence  of  Fre^ce  in  Germany  has  been  so 
beneficial  as  M.  Michiels  represents.  With  all  these  drawbacks, 
88  this  is  tie  only  work  in  our  language  which  gives  infomation 
popularly  accessible  on  the  subject,*  we  advise  our  readers  to  oon- 
suit  its  pages.  In  the  limited  space  assigned  to  ourselves,  we  can 
do  little  more  than  trace  the  outlines  of  this  history,  and  indicate 
the  present  state  and  the  just  demands  of  Protestants  in  Austria. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  hereditary  domains  of  the 
German  oranch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  were  comparatively 
small.  The  crown  of  Bohemia,  to  wluch  the  electoral  dignity  in 
Germany  attached,  and  that  of  Hungary,  were  elective.  So  far 
as  the  latter  country  is  concerned,  that  fact  is  unquestioned ;  and 
— ^whether  you  call  it  choice  or  ratification — even  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  "right  Divine"  cannot  deny,  that  whatever 
claims  family  treaties  may  have  ^ven  the  Hapsburg  family,  the 
Diet  of  Bohemia  always  took  the  mitiativc  in  the  ap^intment  of  a 
sovereign.  In  point  of  fact,  these  Parliaments,  mcluding  the 
Estates  of  Austna,  wielded  a  very  great  power.  Laws  had  to  be 
sanctioned,  and  supplies  were  granted  by  them ;  on  their  own 
domains  the  nobles  exercised  an  ahnost  uncontrolled  authority, 
and  only  the  subjects  of  the  crown  lands,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  could  be  said  to  be  directly  under  the  rule  of  the  monarch. 
These  circumstances,  the  turbulent  dispositions  of  the  lords,  and 
the  continual  danger  to  which  especially  Hungary  and  Austria 
were  exposed  from  the  Turks — ^with  whom  malcontents  readily 

*  "  The  Reformation  and  Anti- R^ormation  in  Bohemiay'*  (2  vols.,  liondon :  Houl. 
ston  and  Stoneman,  1845,)  gives  full  details  of  the  religious  histoiy  of  that  country 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II. 
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entered  into  aUianoee — renderod  absdute  despotism  impossible. 
As  in  other  oountries  so  in  Austria,  the  Beformation  had  lon^ 
been  jpreparing.  The  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  their 
rapacity  and  hypocrisy,  greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  those 
secret  oissidente  from  Borne,  who.  under  the  yague  appellation  of 
Waldenses,  were  spread  oyer  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe. 
About  the  year  1315,  no  less  than  80,000  of  these  sectaries  are 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  Austrian  domains ;  about  a  centunr 
and  a  half  later,  tiie  first  ministers  of  the  ^'  Bohemian  brethren  * 
were  ordained  by  a  Waldensian  "  bishop"  in  Austria.  Nor  were 
voices  wanting  in  the  Church  of  Bome  to  denounce  the  ecclesi- 
astical degeneracy  of  their  days,  and  with  more  or  less  distinctness  to 
proclaim  a  different  Evangel  m>m  tihat  of  the  Curia.  Among  these 
preachers  we  mention  such  names  as  Turoianus,  James,  aBernardine 
monk,  and  Theodobald  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Austria ;  Conrad  of 
Waldhausen,  Milic  and  Janow,  the  illustrious  precursors  of  Huss 
in  Bohemia.  The  historv  of  Huss  himself  and  of  his.  friend 
Jerome  of  Prague,  is  well  known.  The  refcnrnation  at  which 
they  aimed  was  not  so  much  that  of  dogmas  as  of  life.  The 
Church,  as  existent  in  their  days«  formed  so  glaring  a  contrast  to 
the  biblical  ideal  of  "  the  company  of  tiie  Meet,''  that  they  un- 
hesitating denounced  it  as  the  Babylon  and  anti-Christ  of  reve- 
lation. The  flames  to  which  an  assembled  council  consigned  the 
Bohemian  proto-martyrs  in  1415  and  1416,  were  not  able  to  con- 
sume their  writings  or  their  labours.  All  Bohemia  rose  to  avenge 
the  treacherous  deed  of  Constance,  and  neither  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  nor  the  Hberal  promises  of  indulgences  to 
the  new  Crusaders,  proved  sufficient  to  suppress  the  Hussite  move- 
ment. At  last,  tiie  warriors  of  Zisca  and  Procop  obliged  the 
Church  to  come  to  terms,  and  the  celebrated  *'  Compactates''  of  the 
council  of  Basle  conceded  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist 
to  the  laity,  free  preaching,  the  secularization  of  the  lands  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  more  satisfieustory  administration  of  diso^Una 
From  Bohemia  the  tenets  of  the  Hussites  rapidly  spread  to  Mora« 
via,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  But  already  the  opponents  of  Bome 
at  Prague  were  divided.  The  more  lax  party,  wliich  was  satsified 
with  the  letter  of  the  Compactates,  bore  the  name  of  Calixtines, 
(from  the  Chalice  for  which  tiiey  had  contended) ;  the  more  strict, 
which  indeed  was  not  wholly  me  from  £anati^  extrava^fances, 
that  of  Taborites.  In  the  contest  lietween  these  two  parties,  the 
Taborites  were  ultimately  routed  and  exterminated.  But  their 
place  was  soon  taken  by  the  ''  Bohemian  brethren.^  A  more 
mteresting  record  scarcely  exists  than  that  of  the  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, the  deep  piety,  the  fervent  love,  and  the -unceasing  perse- 
cutions of  the  "Brethren."    Had  we  no  other  evidence,  even 
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He  began  his  journey  to  Borne,  but  was  stopped  by  tidings 
that  Rome  had  abeady  condemned  him,  on  the  partial  de- 
cision of  his  adversaries  at  Sens,  and  the  special  appeal  of  Bernard 
to  the  Holy  See.  He  stopped  at  the  Benedictme  monastery  of 
Gluny,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  abbot,  worthy  of  per- 
petual memory  as  Peter  the  Venerable,  a  man  of  learning,  and  of 
that  charity  which  inspiration  has  pronounced  beyond  "  all  mys> 
teries  and  all  knowledge/'  Here  his  life  was  one  of  doistral  de- 
votion and  study.  No  decavs  of  a  failing  nature  withdrew  him 
from  his  course  of  penitential  discipline  and  devotion,  and  the  su- 
pervision and  retouching  of  his  works.  But  whatever  his  external 
submission  to  church  censure,  if  he  were  a  heretic  when  he  came 
there,  a  heretic  he  remained,  for  none  of  the  faulty  reasonings  or 
assertions  of  his  book  were  cancelled ;  they  remain  on  everlasting 
record,  a  challense  to  his  contemporaries  and  an  appeal  to  |k)sterity. 
Were  those  works  of  his  every  word  translated  and  in  common 
circulation,  it  is  very  doubtAil  whether,  amongst  an  enlightened 
Protestant  people,  these  would  not  place  Aboard  very  high  in 
general  esteem  above  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Romish  church. 
Pew  of  these  dare  to  reason  out  of  the  beaten  track,  wherefore  all 
honour  to  Aboard,  who  both  would  and  did. 

When  we  look  back  over  his  career  and  opinions,  we  are  at  no 
loss  in  taking  the  true  measure  of  the  man.  Ab^lard  was  a 
thorough  Frenchman — a  point  that  must  never  be  forgotten  in 
any  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character.  He  had  all  the  pro- 
verbial acuteness  of  the  Gallic  intellect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vain-glorious  and  boastful  habit  of  his  race.  He  was  a  damty, 
handsome  man,  vain  of  his  person  as  well  as  of  his  acquirements. 
From  natural  ability  and  long  practice,  he  had  become  a  dialecti- 
cian most  formidable  to  encounter  in  those  tournaments  of  dialectic 
oombat  which  were  the  chief  recreation  of  the  schools  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  rather  a  logician  than  a  metaphysician^ 
and  troubled  himself  more  about  words  and  forms  than  about 
things,  either  material  or  spirituaL  But,  besides  the  natural  lean- 
ing of  his  genius  in  that  direction,  the  controverBy  of  the  Nomi- 
ncuists  and  Realists  tended  to  develope  his  logical  foouU^ ;  and  of 
that  vexed  problem  it  is  to  his  credit  that  nis  keen-sightedneas 
suggested  the  correct  solution.  Even  when  he  breaks  bounds  into 
the  newer  region  of  theolojgical  speculation  and  ratiocination,  he 
clanks  the  chain  of  his  logic  after  him — a  dog  to  himself  and  a 
nuisance  to  others.  Had  he  had  equals  or  lei^ers  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  blot  of  heresy  had  probably  never  rested  upon  }6b  name ; 
but  he  pursued  an  unlieaten  track,  and  was  led  astray  bv  the  lack 
of  authority  sufficient  to  convince  his  reason,  and  of  precedent  which 
it  had  been  no  degradation  to  follow.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  say, 
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but  are  rather  disposed  to  believe,  that  opinions  quite  as  obnoxious 
as  those  of  Aboard  are  to  be  found  in  the  fathers  of  the  early 
church  down  to  the  fifth  century.  If  not  downright  heresies,  very 
odd  notions  at  least,  are  scattered  everywhere  over  the  works  of 
these  over-honoured  ancients.  But  these  are  cried  up,  while  it 
was  the  cue  of  Abelard's  contemporaries  to  cry  him  down.  Had 
he  lived  in  the  days  of  Zwingle  and  Luther,  he  probably  would 
have  been  a  reformer,  induced  by  his  love  of  intelfoctual  freedom 
and  detestation  of  that  hateful  policy  which  in  after  days  gave  rise 
to  the  institution  of  Indexes.  As  a  bold  and  caustic  thinker,  he 
has  many  features  in  common  with  Erasmus ;  but  had  he  had  Eras- 
mus's opportunities  he  would  not  have  missed  them  like  Erasmus. 
Yet  he  had  not  religious  earnestness  enoug;h  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  to  dare  any  danger  purely  for  religion's  sake — ^nor  mdeed, 
perhaps,  at  any  period  tor  religion  alone.  But  no  one  can  affirm 
tbat  he  would  not  have  run  great  risks  in  the  cause  of  religion  if 
linked  with  the  emancipation  of  thought  from  the  fetters  of  human 
authority.  Though  without  the  element  of  deep  personal  reli- 
^on,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  moving  spring  of  most  reformers 
m  every  period  of  the  church,  we  look  upon  him  as,  nevertheless, 
a  reformer  before  his  age— of  a  special  type,  indeed,  but  of  a  true 
tjrpe  none  the  less.  His  affections  never  rose  to  the  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  but  his  search  after  truth  was  sincere.  The  mteUcct 
of  the  philosopher  governed  his  whole  life,  lior  was  it  swayed 
out  of  its  equilibrium  by  the  follies  and  sins  of  celibate  priests,  in 
days  when  me  sexual  transgressions  of  such  men  were  looked  on 
as  a  tolerated  evil.  Passion  seldom  gained  the  mastery  over  him. 
He  could  be  a  monk,  an  ascetic,  a  desert  eremite,  an  Anthony ; 
but  never  a  Whitfield  or  a  Richard  Baxter.  When  sorrow 
and  suffering  had  done  their  work  upon  him,  he  appears  to  have 
walked  according  to  the  light  given  him  unblamably,  and  to  have 
experienced  and  oMmed  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  However  provoking 
the  innovations  of  his  philosophy  may  have  been  to  his  adversaries, 
and  however  repulsive  were  the  more  prominent  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  never  appears  to  have  cherished  the  malignant  passions 
of  fallen  nature.  It  shotdd  not  be  forgotten  that  he  went  over  to 
Clairvaux  and  was  reconciled  to  Bernard,  his  bitterest  enemy,  at 
the  very  time  when  Bernard  was  intriguing  at  Rome  by  his  corre- 
spondence to  secure  his  condemnation,  and  to  make  Abelard's 
appeal  for  impartial  justice  to  the  Holy  See  of  none  effect.  The 
heretic  was  a  greater  man  in  the  virtue  of  forgiveness  than  the  saint 
in  the  furor  oi  his  zealous  orthodoxy.  Abelaid  had  encountered  two 
great  foes  in  his  public  life — ^thc  one  a  philosopher,  the  other  an 
ecclesiastic.  In  the  philosopher  he  met  a  spaniel,  sometimes  fawning 
upon  his  hand,  and  sometmies  snapping  at  it,  as  temper  and  occa- 
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He  began  hifii  journey  to  Borne,  but  was  stopped  by  tidings 
that  Rome  bad  ab*eady  condemned  him,  on  the  partial  de- 
cision of  bis  adversaries  at  Sens,  and  the  special  appeal  of  Bernard 
to  the  Holy  See.  He  stopped  at  the  Benedictme  monastery  of 
Cluny,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  abbot,  worthy  of  per- 
petual memory  as  Peter  the  Yenerable,  a  man  of  learning,  and  of 
that  charity  which  inspiration  has  pronounced  beyond  "  all  mys- 
teries and  all  knowledge."  Here  his  life  was  one  of  cloistral  de- 
votion and  study.  No  decays  of  a  faih'ng  nature  withdrew  him 
from  his  course  of  penitential  discipline  ana  devotion,  and  the  su- 
pervision and  retouching  of  his  works.  But  whatever  his  external 
submission  to  church  censure,  if  he  were  a  heretic  when  he  came 
there,  a  heretic  he  remained,  for  none  of  the  faulty  reasonings  or 
assertions  of  his  book  were  cancelled ;  they  remain  on  everlasting 
record,  a  challenge  to  his  contemporaries  and  an  appeal  to  {k)sterity. 
Were  those  works  of  his  every  word  translated  and  in  common 
circulation,  it  is  very  doubtftd  whether,  amongst  an  enlightened 
Protestant  people,  these  would  not  place  Aboard  very  high  in 
general  esteem  above  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Bomish  church. 
Few  of  these  dare  to  reason  out  of  the  beaten  track,  wherefore  all 
honour  to  Abelard,  who  both  would  and  did. 

When  we  look  back  over  his  career  and  opinions,  we  are  at  no 
loss  in  taking  the  true  measure  of  the  man.  Abelard  was  a 
thorough  Frenchman — a  point  that  must  never  be  forgotten  in 
any  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character.  He  had  all  the  pro- 
verbial acuteness  of  the  Gallic  intellect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vain-glorious  and  boastM  habit  of  his  race.  He  was  a  damty, 
handsome  man,  vain  of  his  person  as  well  as  of  his  acquirement. 
From  natural  ability  and  long  practice,  he  had  become  a  dialecti- 
cian most  formidable  to  encounter  in  those  tournaments  of  dialectic 
combat  which  were  the  chief  recreation  of  the  sdiiools  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  rather  a  logician  than  a  metaphysician, 
and  troubled  himself  more  about  words  and  forms  than  about 
things,  either  material  or  spiritual.  But,  besides  the  natural  lean- 
ing of  his  senius  in  that  direction,  the  controversy  of  the  Nomi- 
ndists  and  Kealists  tended  to  develope  his  logical  &culi^ ;  and  of 
that  vexed  problem  it  is  to  his  credit  that  his  keen-sightedness 
suggested  the  correct  solution.  Even  when  he  breaks  bounds  into 
the  newer  region  of  theological  speculation  and  ratiocination,  he 
clanks  the  chain  of  his  logic  after  him — a  clog  to  himself  and  a 
nuisance,  to  others.  Had  he  had  equals  or  leaders  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  blot  of  heresy  had  probably  never  rested  upon  his  name ; 
but  he  pursued  an  unbeaten  track,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  lack 
of  authority  sufficient  to  convince  his  reason,  and  of  precedent  which 
it  had  been  no  degradation  to  follow.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  say. 
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throt^h  our  mind  as  we  gazed  upon  the  double  ruin — ^that  of  the 
dilapiaated  monastery,  of  which  not  one  stone  remains  upon  an- 
other in  its  proper  site,  and  that  of  the  hapless  pair  whose  fiiults 
and  sufferings  the  present  structure  commemorates,  but  it  wad 
natural  and  obvious  enough  to  plead  an  excuse  for  its  com- 
monness : — 

"  Omnia  sunt  hominum  tenni  pendentia  filo, 
£t  subito  casD^  qme  valuere  raant." 


n. 

PROTESTANTISM  IN  AUSTRIA. 

A  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Ocvemment,  and  of  its  Systematic 
Persecutions  of  Protestants,  Compiled  ^m  Official  Documents. 
By  Alfred  Michiels.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1859. 

Among  ^'the  miraculous  chances"  by  which,  according  to  M. 
Michiels,  the  Austrian  Empire  has  so  frequently  been  preserved  in 
seasons  of  extreme  danger,  posterity  will  m  all  probability  include 
the  celebrated  treaty  of  Yillafranca.  While  pouticians  are  debat- 
ing at  Zurich  the  precise  terms  of  this  confused  pacification,  and 
the  Official  Chuette  of  Vienna  opens  to  the  subjects  of  the  monarchy 
prospects  of  much-needed  reforms,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  study 
the  internal  history  of  the  late  disasters,  and  to  trace  in  them  the 
operation  of  causes  long  at  work.  Scarcely  more  than  three  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  Charles  Y.  swayed  the  destinies  of 
£iiroj)e.  Absolute  masters  of  Spain,  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Austrian  domains,  and  we  may  almost  add  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
Emperors  of  Germany,  no  dynasty  since  the  time  of  the  Caesars 
had  wielded  so  vast  a  sway  as  the  Hapsburgs.  The  title  of 
**  Majesty,"  which  Charles  Y.  was  the  first  of  European  monarchs 
to  assume,  but  fisuntly  indicated  the  extent  of  a  power  which 
neither  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Christendom,  nor  the  gallant 
armies  of  France,  could  resist.  The  sun  never  set  on  the 
dominions  of  him  whom  the  poor  monk  of  Wittemberg — alone, 
save  with  God  and  his  Bible — confronted  at  Worms.  Yet  has  he 
proved  that  stone  cut  without  hands,  which  has  gradually  broken 
to  pieces  the  colossal  empire  that  succeeded  and  represented 
ancient  Rome.  The  Netherlands  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Charles'  son ;  Spain,  no  longer  under  Hapsbuig  rule,  has  sunk 
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BLon  prompted ;  but  in  the  saint  he  found  a  sleuth-hound's  tenacity 
and  idiy  of  grip,  that  nothing  could  shake  off,  nothing  propitiate, 
and  the  exulcerated  wounds  of  whidi  nothing  coidd  heal.  The 
saint's  malignancy  is  the  more  intolerable^  as  it  pours  with  evan- 
gelical unction  the  vitriolic  oil  of  advice  and  profession  of  sym- 
pathy into  the  woimd  which  itself  has  made.  Such  is  the  hatefdl 
policy  of  the  Boman  Inquisition,  which,  handing  a  man  over  to 
the  secular  power  to  be  dogged  to  death,  hypocritically  begs  for 
mercy  towaius  him. 

But  the  hunted  hart  at  last  escaped  his  pursuers,  and  found 
repose  from  the  shafts  of  priestly  rancour  and  race  in  that  r^on 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  me  weary  are  at 
rest.''  The  Abbot  Peter  reports  his  deau,  and  gives  exphcit  testi- 
mony to  the  Christian  virtues  of  his  guest.  In  a  letter  to  Heloise, 
he  says : — ''  Thus  did  Abelard  close  his  days.  He  whose  learn- 
ing was  vast,  and  of  whom  almost  the  four  comers  of  the  world 
had  been  taught  to  speak,  became  the  disciple  of  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  He  is  gone  to  his  Master ;  and  you, 
dear  sister,  who  were  once  his  wife,  but  whom  aft^rarwards  a  purer 
tie  united  to  him,  repose  now  in  the  certain  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  he  shall  again  be  given  to  you." 

We  have  said  enough,  but  must  revert,  ere  we  dose,  to  our 
starting  point — ^his  tomb.  The  bodv  of  Aboard  was  stolen, 
after  his  mterment,  from  the  monks  of  Marcellus,  by  the  friendly 
abbot,  and  conveyed  to  Heloise  at  Paraclete.  After  twenty  years 
solitary  repose  tiie  faithful  Heloise  joined  her  husband  in  the 
tomb,  on  which,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  day,  an  epi- 
taph in  Latin  rhyme  was  carved.  In  tiie  middle  of  the  last 
century  a  more  graoeftd  inscription  recorded  the  unhappy  pair 


^  Olim  Btndiis,  ingenio,  amore,  infaiutifl  nnptiis  et  pcenitentil. 
Nunc  eternfi,  qnod  speramiiB,  felicitate  ooxyonetL" 

The  first  French  revolution  deemed  cloistered  monks  and 
nuns  a  nuisance,  and  religious  houses  their  natural  prey.  The 
Paradete  thus  feU  to  the  ground,  but  the  dust  of  the  celebrated 
lovers  was  religiously  conveyed  (to  the  chcunel  of  Nogent,  by  i^e 
authorities  of  that  town.  In  1800  the  bodies  were  removed  to 
Paris,  and,  after  sundry  shiftjngs  of  their  place  of  repose,  they 
have  found  their  last  home  in  PSre  la  CSiaise.  The  stones  of  whicn 
this  tomb  is  composed  are  fragments  of  the  ornate  gothic  of  the 
Paraclete ;  and,  as  we  lean  our  elbow  on  their  tracery,  connect  us 
with  the  by^ne  a^  in  which  they  were  chiselled — ^with  the  still 
earlier  age  m  which  the  dust  they  cover  was  animated  with  life 
and  thought.      It  was  a  commonplace  reflection  that  passed 
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through  onr  mind  as  we  gazed  upon  the  double  ruin — ^that  of  the 
dilapidated  monastery,  oi  which  not  one  stone  remains  upon  an- 
other in  its  proper  site,  and  that  of  the  hapless  pair  whose  &ults 
and  sufferings  the  present  structure  commemorates,  but  it  w&d 
natural  and  obvious  enough  to  plead  an  excuse  for  its  com- 
monness : — 

**  Omnia  sunt  homixmm  tenni  pendentia  filo, 
£t  eabito  cam,  qxim  valuere  ruont." 


n. 

PROTESTANTISM  IN  AUSTRIA. 

A  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Oovemrnent^  and  of  its  Systematie 
Persecutions  of  Protestants.  Compiled  ^m  Official  Documents. 
By  Alfred  Michiels.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1859. 

Among  '^the  miraculous  chances"  by  which,  according  to  M. 
Michiels,  the  Austrian  Empire  has  so  frequently  been  preserved  in 
seasons  of  extreme  danger,  posterity  will  m  all  probability  include 
the  celebrated  treaty  of  Yillafranca.  While  politicians  are  debat- 
ing at  Zurich  the  precise  terms  of  this  confused  pacification,  and 
the  Official  Gazette  of  Vienna  opens  to  the  subjects  of  the  monarchy 
prospects  of  much-needed  reforms,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  study 
the  internal  history  of  the  late  disasters,  and  to  trace  in  them  the 
op^tion  of  causes  long  at  work.  Scarcely  more  than  three  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  Charles  Y.  swayed  the  destinies  of 
£uroj>e.  Absolute  masters  of  Spain,  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Austrian  domains,  and  we  may  almost  add  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
Emperors  of  Germany,  no  dynasty  since  the  time  of  the  CaBsars 
had  wielded  so  vast  a  sway  as  the  Hapsburgs.  The  title  of 
"  Majesty,"  which  Charles  Y.  was  the  first  of  European  monarchs 
to  assume,  but  faintly  indicated  the  extent  of  a  power  which 
neither  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Christendom,  nor  the  gallant 
armies  of  France,  could  resist.  The  sun  never  set  on  the 
dominions  of  him  whom  the  poor  monk  of  Wittcmberg — alone, 
save  with  Gtoi  and  his  Bible — confronted  at  Worms.  Yet  has  he 
proved  that  stone  cut  without  hands,  which  has  gradually  broken 
to  pieces  the  colossal  empire  that  succeeded  and  represented 
ancient  Rome.  The  Netherlands  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Charles'  son ;  Spain,  no  longer  under  Hapsbuiig  rule,  has  sunk 

z  2 
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apparently  no  more  to  rise ;  Italy  is  emancipated ;  the  supremacy 
of  Germany  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Protestant  Prussia,  and 
the  Austrian  monarchy  itself  is  shaken  to  its  very  foundation. 
Twice  within  the  last  ten  years  has  the  imminent  ruin  of  the 
Haps'burg  family  been  stayed — ^in  1848,  hy  foreign  aid  in  the  in- 
terest of  Absolutism ;  in  1859,  hj  foreign  iveakness,  in  that  of  the 
Papacy.  The  causes  of  all  these  disasters  were  the  same,  and  so 
long  as  they  continue,  the  destruction  of  that  Empire  may  be 
delayed,  but  cannot  be  averted.  Truly,  Charles  V.  and  his  vast 
realm  died  in  a  monastery. 

That  countries  which  contain  so  many  elements  of  prosperity 
shoidd  present  such  evidence  of  weakness  and  decay,  may 
well  excite  astonishment.  The  provinces  which  compose  the 
Austrian  monarchy  are  as  lar^  and  fertile  as  any  in  Europe ;  the 
vast  plains  of  Hungary,  Galhcia,  and  Bohemia,  ^eld  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  grain,  and  fruits  of  every  vanety ;  the  moun- 
tains are  replete  wim  ores ;  broad  and  navigable  rivers  afford  un- 
rivalled means  of  internal,  and  an  ample  seaboard  of  external  inter- 
course and  commerce ;  the  populations  are  brave,  loyal,  intelligent^ 
and  well  disposed.  Yet  with  all  Hiese  resources,  defeat  has  followed 
defeat, — ^the  finances  are  utterly  ruined,  the  army  dispirited,  whilst 
a  large  force  is  continually  required  to  keep  mutmous  provinces  in 
unwilling  subjection.  We  repeat  these  well  known  facts  in  no 
spirit  of  rancorous  hostility  to  the  house  of  Austria,  such  as  M. 
Michiels  discovers  on  every  page  of  his  book.  On  the  contrary, 
strange  though  it  may  appear  to  some,  we  believe  them  to  have 
been  mostly  kind  and  humane  rulers,  whose  oppression  and  mis- 
government  were  rather  the  consequence  of  a  system,  than  the 
result  of  natural  cruelty,  or  unbounded  selfishness.  We  are 
disposed  to  go  further,  and  in  great  measure  to  accept  the  apology 
of  F.  Von  Surter,  the  latest  advocate  of  Hapsburg  rule,  and 
Jesuit  intrigue,  and  to  admit  that  even  Ferdinand  II.,  who 
originated  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  almost  exterminated  Protes- 
tantism in  Austria,  was  sincere  in  his  efforts  for  what  he  deemed 
th6  welfare  of  his  people,  that  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his 
victims  were  causea  by  unfeigned  grief,  and  that  the  masses  which 
he  ordered  for  the  heretics  whom  he  executed,  are  a  correct  indica- 
tion of  his  real  feelings  towards  them.  All  the  more  hateful,  then, 
appears  to  us  the  system  of  which  this  policy  of  despotism  and 
bloodshed  has  been  the  exponent,  and  to  which  not  only  the 
miseries  of  countless  thousands,  but  the  present  state  of  the  Em- 
pire must  be  traced.  Not  from  religious  partisanship  or  sectarian 
hatred,  but  as  the  result  of  calm  and  impartial  historical  studies, 
we  record  it  as  our  conviction  that  priestcraft,  Jesuitry,  Ultramon- 
tanism,  or  by  whatever  other  name  you  may  designate  unlimited 
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devotion  to  the  authority  and  objects  of  Rome,  and  not  any 
hereditary  taint  of  madness  in  the  Hapsburg  £unily  (such  as  M. 
Micliiel  suggests),  has  brought  that  race  and  their  rule  to  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

But  neither  this  explanation,  nor  the  admission  of  occasional 
excesses  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  and  of  that  vile  sectarianism 
with  which  they  are  justly  chargeable,  must  blind  us  to  the  &ct 
that  in  making  itself  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Rome,  the 
house  of  Ausma  has  probably  been  guilty  of  greater  crimes  than 
any  other  dynasty.  Among  the  bloodstained  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
histoiy,  the  darkest  is  that  which  records  the  relation  between 
Protesianism  and  the  Hapburgs.  The  persecutions  in  our  own 
country,  the  sufferings  ot  the  Huguenots,  even  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  were  not  so  atrocious  as  the  sjrstematiG 
hostility,  the  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  constant  intrigues  to  whidi 
the  adherents  of  the  Reformation  have  been  exposed,  so  &r  as 
the  influence  of  Austria  has  extended.  For  centuries  the  real 
seat  of  the  Papacy  has  been  by  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  not  on 
those  of  the  l^ber ;  and  unless  the  promised  measures  of  relief 
shall  inaugurate  a  perfect  change,  only  the  fwm  not  the  fact  of 
persecution  can  be  said  to  have  ceased.  In  this  respect,  M. 
Midiiels  rightily  identifies  Hapsbure  with  Jesuit  rule.  We  wish 
we  could  equally  have  agreed  witn  him  on  other  points.  ^^  A 
Secret  MMory  of  the  Austrian  Chvemment,  compiled  from  Official 
Docutnente"  would  indeed  prove  a  work  of  no  common  interest 
Unfortunately,  it  has  yet  to  be  written ;  the  book  presently  under 
review,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  recorded  as  such.  The  documents 
from  which  its  information  is  derived  have  long  been  known  and 
accessible.  To  call  a  superficial  gleaning  from  the  works  of 
Carqffdf  Hormeyr,  Fesaler,  or  Surter,  "  a  secret  history,"  is  cer- 
tainly a  strange  misnomer.  Of  original  or  hitherto  unpublished 
documents,  we  have  not  discovered  a  trace,  nor  learned  a  smgle  fiEu^ 
which  has  not  fi^uently  and  much  more  accurately  been  told. 
But  we  have  observed  a  number  of  mistakes,  many  most  important 
omissions,  and  an  obvious  personal  aim,  which  greatly  detracts  even 
from  tiie  limited  value  of  the  book.  The  story  of  the  earlier 
persecutions  in  Bohemia,  which  is  found  in  most  works  on  the 
subject,  is  pretty  frdly  given ;  the  history  of  Protestantism  in 
Hungary*  is  most  imperfectly  treated,  and  the  record  of  later  events, 
from  1789  to  1859,  is  summarily  dismissed  for  the  present  with 


*  We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  "  History  rf  the  Protettant 
Ckmrch  in  HmngSy,"  translated  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Cnug  fLondon :  Niabet  and  Co.« 
1854)  ;  a  lomewhat  dry,  bnt  fhll  and  trustworthy  work,  which  M.  Michiels  nn* 
fortonately  teema  not  to  bare  known. 
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the  remark,  that  *'  historical  works  cannot  be  improvisedy  and 
considerable  time  is  required  to  read  and  stady  documents.'^  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  same  caution  had  been  observed  with 
regard  to  the  earlier  periods  of  history.  In  that  case  the  cha- 
racters of  Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian  II.,  and  Bodolph  II.,  might 
have  been  more  correctly  drawn  ;  instead  of  irreleyant  chapters 
about  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits,  the  private  habits  of  Prince  Kaunitz, 
and  the  relations  between  France  and  Austria,  more  important 
information  would  have  been  furnished,  and  in  general  the  con- 
tinual straining  after  theatrical  effect,  given  place  to  the  sobriety 
of  a  proper  historical  style.  A  hisix)ry  like  this  requires  not,  in 
order  to  give  it  effect,  the  aid  of  exclamations,  or  of  abrupt 
moralizing.  Lastly,  though  making  every  allowance  for  an  author 
who  dates  his  Pre&oe  from  ''  Paris,  May  15th,  1859,"  we  dislike, 
in  such  a  composition,  the  continual  **  delenda  Carthago"  strain 
adopted  against  the  Hapsburg  family ;  and  we  are  far  from  believ- 
ing that  me  moral  influence  of  Fr^ce  in  Germany  has  been  so 
beneficial  as  M.  Michiels  represents.  With  all  these  drawback 
as  this  is  the  only  work  in  our  language  which  gives  information 
popularly  accessible  on  the  subject,*  we  advise  our  readers  to  con- 
sult its  pages.  In  the  limited  space  assigned  to  ourselves,  we  can 
do  little  more  than  trace  the  ouuines  of  this  history,  and  indicate 
the  present  state  and  the  just  demands  of  Protestants  in  Austria. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  hereditary  domains  of  the 
German  branch  of  the  house  of  Hamburg  were  comparatively 
small.  The  crown  of  Bohemia,  to  which  the  electoral  dignity  in 
Germany  attached,  and  that  of  Hungary,  were  elective.  So  &r 
as  the  latter  coimtry  is  concerned,  that  tAci  is  unquestioned ;  and 
— whether  you  call  it  choice  or  ratification — even  the  most  ajrdent 
advocates  of  the  ''right  Divine''  cannot  deny,  that  whatever 
olaiinfl  femily  treaties  may  have  jpven  ihe  Hapsbuig  fiunily,  the 
Diet  of  Bohemia  always  took  the  initiative  in  the  ap^intment  of  a 
sovereign.  In  point  of  fact,  these  Parliaments,  mduding  the 
Estetes  of  Austria,  wielded  a  very  great  power.  Laws  had  to  be 
sanctioned,  and  supplies  were  granted  by  them ;  on  their  own 
domains  the  nobles  exercised  an  almost  uncontrolled  authority, 
and  only  the  subjects  of  the  crown  lands,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  could  be  said  to  be  directly  under  the  rule  of  the  monarch. 
These  circumstances,  the  turbulent  dispositions  of  the  lords,  and 
the  continual  danger  towhich  especiaUy  Hungary  and  Austria 
were  exposed  from  the  Turks — ^with  whom  malcontents  readily 

*  "  The  BrfwrmatUm  and  Jnii- Rrformation  in  Bohemia,*'  (2  vols.,  tiOndon :  Honl- 
tton  and  Stoneman,  1845,)  gives  full  details  of  the  religioos  hirtofy  of  that  coontry 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II. 
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entered  into  allianoes — ^rendered  absolute  despotism  impossible. 
As  in  other  countries  so  in  Austria,  the  Beformation  lud  long 
been  preparing.  The  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  their 
rapaaty  and  hypocrisy,  greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  those 
secret  oissidente  from  Rome,  who.  under  the  yague  appellation  of 
Waldensecf,  were  spread  over  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe. 
About  the  year  1315,  no  less  than  80,000  of  these  sectaries  are 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  Austrian  domains ;  about  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  the  first  ministers  of  the  **  Bohemian  brethren 
w^  ordained  by  a  Waldensian  ''  bishop''  in  Austria.  Nor  were 
yoices  wanting  in  the  Church  of  Bome  to  denounce  the  ecclesi- 
astical d^neracy  of  their  days,  and  with  more  or  less  distinctness  to 
proclaim  a  different  Evangel  ttom  that  of  the  Curia.  Among  these 
preachers  we  mention  such  names  as  Turcianus,  James,  aBemardine 
monk,  and  Theodobald  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Austria ;  Conrad  of 
Waldhausen,  Milic  and  Janow,  the  illustrious  precursors  of  Huss 
in  Bohemia.  The  history  of  Huss  himself,  and  of  his.  friend 
Jerome  of  Prague,  is  well  known.  The  rrfonnation  at  which 
they  aimed  was  not  so  much  that  of  dogmas  as  of  life.  The 
Church,  as  existent  in  their  days,  formed  so  glaring  a  contrast  to 
the  bibUcal  ideal  of  **  the  company  of  the  ^ect,"  that  they  un- 
hesitating denounced  it  as  the  Babylon  and  anti-Christ  of  reve- 
lation. The  flames  to  which  an  assembled  council  consigned  the 
Bohemian  proto-martyrs  in  1415  and  1416,  were  not  able  to  con- 
sume their  writings  or  their  labours.  All  Bohemia  rose  to  avenge 
the  treacherous  deed  of  Constance,  and  neither  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  nor  the  Uberal  promises  of  indul^nces  to 
the  new  Crusaders,  proved  sufficient  to  suppress  the  Hussite  move- 
meni  At  last,  the  warriors  of  Zisca  and  Procop  obliged  the 
Church  to  come  to  terms,  and  the  celebrated  *'  Compactates''  of  the 
council  of  Basle  conceded  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist 
to  the  hdty,  free  pleaching,  the  secularization  of  the  lands  of 
the  derCT,  and  a  more  satisfactory  administration  of  discipline. 
From  Bohemia  the  tenets  of  the  Hussites  rapidly  spread  to  Mora* 
via,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  But  already  the  opponents  of  Rome 
at  Prague  were  divided.  The  more  lax  party,  wnich  was  satsified 
with  the  letter  of  the  Compactates,  bore  the  name  of  Calixtines, 
(from  the  Chalice  for  which  tiiey  had  contended) ;  the  more  strict, 
which  indeed  was  not  wholly  free  from  fanati(»I  extrava^fances, 
that  of  Taborites.  In  the  contest  between  these  two  parties,  the 
Taborites  were  ultimately  routed  and  exterminated.  But  their 
place  was  soon  taken  by  the  ''  Bohemian  brethren.'^  A  more 
mteresting  record  scarcely  exists  than  that  of  the  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, the  deep  piety,  the  fervent  love,  and  the -unceasing  perse- 
cutions of  the  '^  Brethren."    Had  we  no  other  evidence,  even 
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the  remaxk,  that  **  histoiioal  works  cannot  be  improvised,  and 
ODDsiderable  time  is  required  to  read  and  study  documents.''  We 
oould  have  widied  that  the  same  caution  had  be^i  observed  wifli 
regard  to  the  earlier  periods  of  history.  In  that  case  the  cha- 
racters of  Ferdinand  L,  Maximilian  11.,  and  Bodolph  IL,  might 
have  been  more  correc^y  drawn  ;  instead  of  irrelevant  chapters 
about  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits,  the  private  habits  of  Prince  Kaunits^ 
and  the  relations  between  France  and  Austria,  more  important 
infimnation  would  have  been  furnished,  and  in  general  tue  con- 
tinual straining  after  theatrical  effect,  given  place  to  the  sobriety 
of  a  proper  historical  style.  A  history  like  this  requires  not,  in 
order  to  give  it  effect,  the  aid  of  exclamations,  or  of  abrupt 
moraliziDg.  Lastly,  though  making  every  allowance  for  an  author 
who  dates  his  Pre&ce  from  "  Paris,  May  Idth,  1859,"  we  dislike, 
in  such  a  composition,  the  continual  *'delenda  Carthago"  strain 
adopted  affainst  the  Hapsburg  family ;  and  we  are  £Eir  from  believ- 
ing that  me  moral  influence  of  France  in  Germany  has  been  so 
beneficial  as  M.  Michiels  represents.  With  all  these  drawbadcs, 
as  this  is  the  only  work  in  our  language  which  gives  informatiQEn 
popularly  accessible  on  the  subject,*  we  advise  our  readers  to  con- 
sult its  pages.  In  the  limited  srace  assigned  to  ourselves,  we  can 
do  Uttle  more  than  trace  the  ouflines  of  this  history,  and  indicate 
the  present  state  and  the  just  demands  of  Protestants  in  Austria. 

At  the  period  of  the  Beformation,  the  hereditary  domains  of  the 
German  branch  of  the  house  of  Hamburg  were  comraratively 
smalL  The  crown  of  Bohemia,  to  which  the  electoral  dignity  in 
Germany  attached,  and  that  of  Hungary,  were  elective.  So  &r 
as  the  latter  country  is  concerned,  that  fact  is  unquestioned ;  and 
— whether  you  call  it  choice  or  ratification — even  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  ''right  Divine"  cannot  deny,  that  whateTer 
claims  family  treaties  may  have  ^ven  the  Hapsburg  family,  the 
Diet  of  Bohemia  always  took  the  mitiative  in  the  ap^iatment  of  a 
sovereign.  In  ^int  of  fact,  these  Parliaments,  mduding  the 
Estetes  of  Austria,  wielded  a  very  great  power.  Laws  had  to  be 
sanctioned,  and  supplies  were  granted  by  them ;  on  their  own 
domains  the  nobles  exercised  an  almost  uncontrolled  authority, 
and  only  the  subjects  of  the  crown  lands,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  could  be  said  to  be  directly  under  the  rule  of  the  monarch. 
These  circumstances,  the  turbulent  dispositions  of  the  lords,  and 
the  continual  danger  to  which  especially  Hungary  and  Austria 
were  exposed  from  the  Turks — ^with  whom  malcontents  readily 

*  "  The  ErfwmatUm  and  Anti-Rrformation  m  Bohemia^"  (2  vols.,  tiondon  :  Honl- 
rton  and  Stoneman,  1845,)  gives  fuU  detaiU  of  the  religious  history  of  that  country 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II. 
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proved  so  unavailiiig,  that  scarcely  one  out  of  thirty  still  professed 
to  belong  to  the  Old  Church ;  though  Protestantism  was  not  legally 
recognized,  almost  all  the  nobility  had  their  private  chaplains, 
and  sent  their  sons  to  study  at  Wittemberg  or  Leipsic ;  the  monks 
and  their  ceremonies  were  the  object  of  pubhc  derision;  the 
Bishop  of  Vienna  was  about  to  demit  his  office  in  a  diocese 
which  no  longer  owned  his  jurisdiction,  and  Ferdinand  himself 
was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  reforms,  that  he 
instructed  ms  envoys  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  insist  on  allowing 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  decent  marriage  to  the  clergy.     But  a 
now  period  in  the  history  of  the  Popish  Church  commenced  with 
the  introduction  of  the  J esuits.     In  Vienna,  in  Prague,  in  Him- 
gary — ^in  short,  wherever  the  black  fraternity  gained  a  footing — 
their  influence  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  the  reaction  which  issued  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  commenced.     Ferdinand  I.  was  succeeded 
both  in  Austria  send  in  the  empire  of  Germany,  by  his  son  Maximi- 
lian II.    This  truly  liberal  prmce,  who  had  been  educated  by  Pro- 
testants, for  some  time  kept  Dr.  Pfander,  a  Lutheran  preacher,  as 
his  private  chaplain.     These  well-known  leaning  exposed  him  to 
persecution  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  and  m  anticipation  of 
personal  danger  an  asylum  had  even  been  bespoken  for  him  in 
Germany.    But  the  hopes  of  the  Protestant  party  were  at  his 
accession  doomed  to  sad  disappointment.     Whether  from  natural 
indecision,  from  political  motives,  from  disgust  at  the  endless, 
unmeaning,  and  most  acrimonious  disputes  among  Protestants 
themselves,  or  from  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  such  a 
devotee  that  the  Jesuits  would  fain  have  seen  her  canonized,  even 
before  her  death — or  from  all  these  causes  combined — Maximilian 
remained  outwardly  attached  to  the  communion  of  Rome.    While 
extending  the  utmost  toleration  to  the  New  Church,  and  gua- 
ranteeing religious  liberty  to  all  his  subjects,  he  allowed  the 
sable  advisers  of  the  empress  free  scope  both  at  the  court  and 
throughout  his  dominions.     The  fruits  of  this  policy  appeared 
under  the  reign  of  Rodolph  II.,  his  son  and  successor.     That 
sovereign,  whose  gloomy  seclusion,  habitual  suspiciousness,  and 
abominable  debaucheries,  too  clearly  betrayed  the  mental  disease 
under  which  he  laboured,  had  been  trained  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
so  far  as  he  busied  himself  with  aflairs  of  state,  his  administra- 
tion was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Protestant  Church.     Protestant 
councillors  of  state  and  other  officials  were  dismissed,  and  the 
worship  of  the  Beformers  interdicted  in  the  roy^l  cities.     The 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Protestants,  in  Austria  as  in  Germany, 
greatly  assisted  the  efibrts  of  the  Jesuits,  who  numbered  annually 
from  100  te  200  converts,  amon^  'them  some  apostate  pasters. 
But  as  yet  the  measures  of  the  pncstly  party  were  chiefly  prepa- 
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the  measures  which  Ferdinand  I.  took  against  these  unoffending 
Christians  would  suffice  to  prove  that  this  monarch  was  not  the 
tolerant  and  liberal  ruler  whom  M.  Michiels  introduces  to  his 
readers*  Thus  prepared,  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation  found 
ready  access  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  After  some  wavering, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.  decided 
against  the  Beformation,  and  those  cruel  measures  were  inaugu- 
rated by  which  bigotry  has  ever  sought  to  establish  its  dominion. 
In  1522,  Paul  Speratus  preached  the  doctrines  of  Luther  in 
Vienna,  and  soon  afterwaros  Caspar  Tauber,  and  other  citizens 
of  Vienna,  became  its  first  martyrs.  In  Bohemia  it  was  found 
impossible  to  suppress  these  tendencies,  while  in  Hungary,  which 
at  that  time  was  not  under  direct  Hapsburg  sway,  tiiie  writings 
of  Luther  spread  very  early,  and  in  1523,  Grynaeus  and  Viez- 
heim,  professors  at  Buda,  pastor  Cordatus,  and  Henkal,  the  chap- 
lain of  Queen  Marjr,  openly  preached  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation. In  vam  King  Louis  and  the  priests  of  Hungary  hurled 
"  terrible  edicts"  against  the  Reformers ;  already  pious  monks — 
Ambrose  and  George  of  Silesia,  and  John  Surdaster — ^had  gained 
numerous  converts  for  the  trutli,  and  plied  their  work  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  Coimt  Mark  Pempflinger.  Unexpected 
reverses  for  a  time  arrested  persecution,  and  obliged  Charles  V. 
to  accord  to  the  Protestants  the  treaty  of  Passau  (Aug.  2nd,  1552), 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Au^burg  (Sep.  2dth,  1555),  which 
secured  indeed  the  legal  recognition  of  the  New  Church,  but  by  in- 
troducing the  characteristic  principle  "  cujus  regie,  ejus  reUgio," 
gave  the  secular  princes  uncontrolled  power  over  the  consciences 
of  their  subjects.  These  measures,  and,  perhaps,  a  closer  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  disposed 
Ferdinand  I.  to  greater  toleration.  On  him  devolved,  after  the 
resignation  of  Charles  V.,  the  crown  of  Germany,  even  as  long 
before  he  had  reigned  over  the  hereditary  H'apsburg  possessions 
in  Germany,  over  Bohemia,  and  Hungary. 

Ferdinand  I.  was  not  uninfluenced  by  the  growing  political 
power  of  Protestantism,  nor  b^  his  knowledge  of  the  corruptions 
of  Rome.  An  official  visitation  of  the  Austrian  clergy  revealed 
the  astounding  fact  that  "  in  122  monasteries,  along  with  436 
monks  and  160  nuns,  no  less  than  199  concubines,  55  wives, 
and  443  bastards  had  been  found,  while  scarcely  any  of  the 
secular  clergy  remained  unmarried."  The  efforts  of  Bishop 
Faber  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Austria  had 

*  See  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  "  Brethren/'  in  iin  essay  entitled,  '  Bohe- 
mian Reformers  and  German  Politicians,*  in  the  "  Free  Church  Essays."  Edin- 
burgh Constable  and  Co.  1858. 
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proved  so  unavailing,  that  scarcely  one  out  of  thirty  still  professed 
to  belong  to  the  Old  Church ;  though  Protestantism  was  not  legally 
recognized,  almost  all  the  nobility  had  their  private  chaplains, 
and  sent  their  sons  to  study  at  Wittemberg  or  Leipsic;  the  monks 
and  their  ceremonies  were  the  object  of  pubho  derision;  the 
Bishop  of  Vienna  was  about  to  demit  his  office  in  a  diocese 
which  no  longer  owned  his  jurisdiction,  and  Ferdinand  himself 
was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  reforms,  that  he 
instructed  ms  envoys  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  insist  on  allowing 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  decent  marriage  to  the  clergy.     But  a 
new  period  in  the  history  of  the  Popish  Church  commenced  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits.     In  Vienna,  in  Pra^e,  in  Hun- 
gary— ^in  short,  wherever  the  black  fraternity  ^ainea  a  footing — 
their  influence  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  the  reaction  which  issued  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  commenced.     Ferdinand  I.  was  succeeded 
both  in  Austria  ^d  in  the  empire  of  Germany,  by  his  son  Maximi- 
liiin  II.    This  truly  liberal  prmce,  who  had  been  educated  by  Pro- 
testants, for  some  time  kept  Dr.  Pfander,  a  Lutheran  preacher,  as 
his  private  chaplain.     Those  well-known  leaning  exposed  him  to 
persecution  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  and  m  anticipation  of 
personal  danger  an  asylum  had  even  been  bespoken  for  him  in 
Germany.    But  the  hopes  of  the  Protestant  party  were  at  his 
accession  doomed  to  sad  disappointment.     Whether  from  natural 
indecision,  from  political  motives,  from  disgust  at  the  endless, 
immeaning,  and  most  acrimonious  disputes  among  Protestants 
themselves,  or  from  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  such  a 
devotee  that  the  Jesuits  would  fain  have  seen  her  canonized,  even 
before  her  death— or  from  all  these  causes  combined — Maximilian 
remained  outwardly  attached  to  the  communion  of  Rome.    While 
extending  the  utmost  toleration  to  the  New  Church,  and  gua- 
ranteeing religious  liberty  to  all  his  subjects,  he  allowed  the 
sable  advisers  of  the  empress  fr'ee  scope  both  at  the  court  and 
throughout  his  dominions.     The  fruits  of  this  policy  appeared 
under  the  reign  of  Bodolph  II.,  his  son  and  successor.     That 
sovereign,  whose  gloomy  seclusion,  habitual  suspiciousness,  and 
abominable  debaucheries,  too  clearly  betrayed  the  mental  disease 
under  which  he  laboured,  had  been  tnuned  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
so  far  as  he  busied  himself  with  affairs  of  state,  his  administra- 
tion was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Protestant  Church.     Protestant 
councillors  of  state  and  other  officials  were  dismissed,  and  the 
worship  of  the  Reformers  interdicted  in  the  royal  cities.     The 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Protestants,  in  Austria  as  in  Germany, 
greaUy  assisted  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  who  numbered  annually 
from  100  to  200  converts,  amon^  'them  some  apostate  pastors. 
But  as  yet  the  measures  of  the  pnestly  party  were  chiefly  propa- 
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ratory.  To  exoite  mutnal  distrast,  jealousieSy  divisionfi,  and 
tumiilts,  and  then  to  oall  in  tbe  aid  of  the  State,  piromised  more 
rapid  and  general  success  than  the  slower  process  of  persuasion 
or  of  bribery.  The  risings  of  1589,  1590,  and  the  peasant  war 
of  1594,  which  lasted  for  mree  years,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
a  "riding  commission"  settled  Popish  priests  in  eyery  district^ 
were  only  the  i)relude  to  those  scenes  which  inaugurated  the 
counter-reformation  of  Ferdinand  II.  In  Hungary  the  conse- 
quence of  this  policy  proved  serious  to  Rodolph  II.  When  in 
1604,  he  ventiued,  of  his  own  wiU,  to  add  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Diet  an  article  which  ordered  the  removal  of  all  sects  and 
heresies,  a  rebellion  broke  out  which  finally  led  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  !Bodolph.  The  Imperial  family  had  long  witnessed  with 
apprehension  the  mad  freaKs  of  Bodolph,  and  by  a  "  £Eimily 
treaty*'  resolved  gradually  to  deprive  him  of  his  dominions.  The 
Hungarian  troubles  afforded  the  desired  opportunity.  Matthias, 
the  brother  and  heir  of  the  emperor,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants — at  least  outwardly;  and  at  the  head  of  an  army 
furnished  by  them,  obliged  his  brother  to  cede,  first,  the  crowns 
of  Hungary  and  Ausma,  and,  finally,  that  of  Bohemia  also. 
The  advantages  which  the  Protestants  reaped  firom  this  act  of 
treachery  were  only  apparent.  Rodolph  had,  indeed,  been 
oblig^ed  to  sign  the  "  Letters  of  Majesty*' — ^the  Magna  Gharta  of 
religious  liberty  in  Bohemia,  while  Matthias  had  accorded  similar 
rights  to  the  Protestants  in  Austria  and  Hungaiy ;  but  these  con- 
cessions were  only  wrung  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  In 
truth,  they  remained  in  Austria  m  many  respects  a  dead  letter, 
while  in  Bohemia  they  gave  rise  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
'^  Letters  of  Majesty,"  while  professing  to  grant  most  ample 
liberty  of  worship  to  all  parties,  and  in  all  places,  had  not  made 
express  mention  of  the  domains  of  the  clergy.  An  attempt  to  build 
churches  in  these  localities  was  strenuously  resisted.  Matthias, 
to  whom  the  Protestants  appealed,  took  me  part  of  the  clergy. 
As  remonstrances  had  provect  vain,  the  Bohemian  nobles  resolved 
to  redress  their  wrongs.  An  armed  deputation  appeared  to  remon- 
strate in  the  castle  of  Prague,  and  by  way  of  summary  punishment, 
the  leading  Popish  advisers  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows. 
Thirty  directors  were  appointed  to  carrv  on  the  Government, 
the  Jesuits  banished,  ana  an  army  levied.  Under  these  difficult 
circumstances,  when  the  malcontents  of  Austria  and  Hunmiy 
showed  signs  of  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Bohemians,  Mattnias 
behaved  with  his  usual  irresolution.  Promises  alternated  with 
threats ;  he  negotiated,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  marauding  bands 
into  Bohemia,  till  his  death  put  the  helm  of  the  State  into  the 
hands  of  Ferdinand  II. 
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With  this  puj^il  of  the  Jesuits,  who  nominated  the  Virgin 
eonunander-in-chief  of  his  armies^  and  took  a  solemn  tow  to 
uproot  all  heresy,  the  oounter-refoimation  reached  its  highest 
point.  At  his  aocessiony  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  violent  measures  by  whicn  Fer- 
dinand had  some  years  before  swept  the  Protestant  Church  £rom 
St]rria  and  Carinthiay  destroyed  its  last  traces,  and  banished  all 
its  adherents,  in  fulfilment  of  his  declaration,  that  he  would 
rather  have  '^a  wasted  than  a  cursed  land,''  had  prepossessed  the 
Protestant  world  against  him.  Bohemia  was  in  ojpen  revolt 
against  his  rule,  and  a  rebel  army  besieged  him  in  Vienna ;  the 
Estates  of  Austria  made  no  secret  of  their  eympathy  in  the 
movement,  while  the  ruler  of  Transylvania  had  taken  arms  to 
vindicate  the  liberties  of  the  Hungarians.  The  good  sword  of 
Bethleu  and  his  successors  preserved  the  rights  of  the  Magyars, 
and  the  fearful  persecution  which,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
desolated  all  Germany,  left  Hungary  comparatively  unharmed, 
till  the  peace  of  Linz,  in  1645  (between  Ferdinand  III.  and 
Bakotzi),  once  more  secured  the  privileges  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  It  was  otherwise  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  even  in 
Oermany.  The  first  care  of  Ferdinand  II.  was  to  procure  the 
Imperial  crown.  Deserted  by  his  own  subjects,  wi^  finances 
utterly  exhausted,  and  without  an  army  to  support  his  cause, 
Ferdinand  betook  himself  to  Frankfort,  where  the  Electors  had 
met  to  appoint  a  successor  to  Matthias.  The  Protestant  o[)po- 
sition  in  Uermanv  was  headed  by  the  weak  Elector  Palatine, 
Frederic  V.,  the  husband  of  our  own  heroic  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
daughter  of  James  VI.  But  the  plans  of  the  Protestant  princes 
— divided,  helpless,  or  debauched — ^were  easily  defeated ;  the  pro- 
test of  the  Bohemian  Estates  remained  unheeded,  and  Ferdinand  IL 
was  elected  to  the  throne  of  the  Csosars.  On  the  very  day  of  his 
coronation  tidings  arrived  that  the  Diet  of  Prague  had  solemnly 
deposed  him,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Elector  Palatine  was  crowned 
king  of  Bohewia.  But  Ferdinand  had  already  taken  his  measures. 
By  enormous  concessions  he  bought  the  armed  assistance  of 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  and  the 
'^  Popish  Leame"  lent  its  aid  to  crush  the  dangerous  rising. 
Forsaken  by  uxe  **  Protestant  Union"  of  German  princes,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  endless  negotiations  of  his  father-in-law — ^that  *'  wisest 
of  fools,"  as  Sully  not  inaptly  called  him — ^with  an  army  utterly 
disorganized,  and  supplies  exhausted,  poor  Frederic  was  ill  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  enemies,  among  whom  even  the  Protestant  Duke 
of  Saxony  appeared.  The  battle  on  the  '^  White  Mountain,"  near 
Praffue,  deaded  the  fate  of  Bohemia.  Frederic  fled  precipi- 
tately, and  sought  an  asylum  in  Holland.    Still  the  war  continu^ ; 
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the  Palatine  family  were  deprived  of  their  possessioiis,  which 
alon^  with  the  forfeited  electoral  dignity,  became  the  reward  of 
Maxmiilian  of  Bavaria,  and  the  counter-reformation  commenced 
its  bloody  work  in  Germany.     It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
trace  the  fortunes  of  that  period,  or  to  describe  the  unparalleled 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Tears' War.  The  battles  of  Tilly  and  Wallen- 
stein,  the  victories  of  that  glorious  hero  Qustavus  Adolphus,  the 
misery  and  desolation  of  Germany,  where  packs  of  wolves  roamed 
over  what  had  once  been  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  soldiers  had 
to  guard  burjong-places,  in  order  to  scare  famishing  peasants 
from  the  unnatiiral  feasts  to  which  they  crowded ;  finaUy,  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  by  which,  in  1648,  Ferinand  III.  restored, 
to  some  extent,  the  rights  violently  taken  away  b^  his  father, 
and  Charles  Louis,  the  son  of  the  ill-starred  "  Wmter-King  " 
of  Bohemia,  recovered  part  of  his  ancestral  dominions — are 
matter  of  general  history.     But  in  Bohemia  and  Austria  the 
Jesuits  had  done  their  work.    Those  whom  a  short  truce  after  the 
surrender  of  Prague  had  deceived,  now  experienced  the  vengeance 
of  Ferdinand.    In  one  day  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  Bohemia 
fell  under  the  sword  of  the  executioner ;  others  had  their  estates 
confiscated,  or  were  subjected  to  vexatious  and  ruinous  punish- 
ments.   The  charter  of  Bohemian  liberty  was  torn,  and  commis- 
sioners, accompanied  by  dragoons,  soon  effected  ''  the  conversion  " 
of  the  country.     The  numerous  exiles  who  found  safety  in  other 
lands — especially  in  the  neighbouring  Saxonjr — ^have  left  us  some 
touching  memorials  of   the   untold   suffenngs   to  which   their 
countrymen  were  subjected.     From  that  period  till  the  reign  of 
Joseph  n.  Protestantism  in  Bohemia  may  be  said  to  have  been  all 
but  extinci     Similar  measures  effected  the  pacification  of  Austria 
Proper;  the  exercise  of  Protestantism  was  interdicted,  preachers 
and  schoolmasters  were  banished,  and  the  revolts  excitea  by  these 
arbitrary  proceedings  queUed  in  the  blood  of  the  recusants.  When 
in  1652  a  commission  of  ten  Jesuits  went  through  the  country, 
their  inquiries  could  only  elicit  the  existence  of  seventy-two 
noble  families  who  still  professed  a  timid  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation. 

This  state  of  matters  continued  with  little  alteration  during  the 
reigns  of  Leopold  I.  (1667-1705),  and  of  Joseph  L  (1705-1711). 
Under  the  aoministration  of  Charles  YI.  (1711-1740)  firesh  trou- 
bles broke  out.  In  the  beautiful  district  around  Salzburg,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  Reformation  had  early  found 
access  to  a  hardy,  industrious,  and  uncormpted  race,  among  whom 
it  continued  to  spread  without  for  some  time  attracting  attention. 
The  first  persecution  broke  out  in  1684,  when  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred of  these  humble  Christians  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  being  in 
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many  cases  compelled  to  leave  not  only  their  property  but  their 
children  behind  them.    After  that  perioa  tiie  reigning  archbishops 
ignored  the  existence  of  Protestant  meetings,  the  more  so  as  they 
were  held  secretly  at  night  and  in  woods,  while  there  was  no  open 
secession  from  the  Chiirdi  of  Bome.    But  in  1729  Archbishop 
Count   Firmian   sent  Jesuits    among  the   unsuspecting  moun- 
taineers, and  the  persecutions  soon  recommenced.     The  interces- 
sion of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  only  prevailed  so  far 
that  at  last  the  dissidents  were  allowed  to  emigrate.    Many  of 
these  poor  people  were  forced  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  amidst  mcredible  hardships.     Between  1731  and  1740  Salz- 
bui]g  lost  in  this  manner  nearly  thirty  thousand,  or  about  one-tenth 
of  its  most  industrious  population  ;  a  disaster  this  from  which  the 
country  has  never  recovered.     For  the  same  cause  the  sovereign 
Abbot  of  Berchtosgaden  exiled  2000  of  his  subjects ;  while,  after 
considerable  delay,   about  1200  Austrian  Protestants,  who  had 
hitherto  worshipped  in  secret,  were  transported  to  Transvlvania. 
Bemonstrances  addressed  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  (1740  to 
1780)  were  unavailing.    It  will  readily  be  believed  that,  so  far  as 
circumstances  allowea,  the  Church  in  Hungary  was  subjected  to 
similar  treatment.     The  most  severe  persecution  was  that  which 
befell  it  under  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.,  when  the  Jesuits  contrived 
to  throw  the  blame  of  a  rebellion  on  the  Protestant  ministry  ^ne- 
rally,  and  thus  consigned  so  large  a  number  of  them  to  exile  or 
ihe  galleys.    Even  under  the  sway  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  so 
deeply  indebted  to  her  Hungarian  subjects,  these  molestations  did 
not  cease.     But  a  brighter  day  dawn^  upon  Austria  when 
Joseph  U.  succeeded  to  tne  Empire.    That  prince,  who  in  so  many 
respects  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  resolvea  to  abolish  the  clerical 
domination  which  had  so  long  oppressed  the  country.    An  edict, 
published  in  1781,  gave  complete   liberty  to   the   Protestants 
throughout  the  Empire,  allowing  them  to  build  churches,  to  occupy 
places  of  trust,  and  even  to  make  converts.     Another  series  of 
ordinances  put  an  end  to  the  interferences  of  the  See  of  Bome, 
prevented  the  publication  of  any  papal  bull  without  the  imperial 
consent,  restored  the  independent  authority  of  bishops,  abolished 
a  number  of  superstitions,  closed  every  monasterv  of  which  the  in- 
mates were  not  directly  engaged  in  some  work  of  active  usefulness, 
and,  finally,  ordered  tiie  inmmous  bulls,  "In  casna  datnini"  and 
"  Unigenitus ''  to  be  torn  out  of  the  "  rituals."    Beforms  so  sweeping 
excit^  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Ultramontane  party.     But 
neither  threats,  entreaties,  nor  a  personal  visit  from  Pope  Pius  YI., 
could  turn  the  emperor  from  his  purpose.    Without  entering  more 
fiilly  into  the  history  of  an  administration  which,  however  glorious, 
was  not  without  its  mistakes,  we  note  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
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liberal  measnreSy  thausands  of  secret  Protestants  in  Austria  and 
Bohemia^  whose  religion  had  been  preserved  from  &ther  to  son, 
now  came  forward  to  daim  the  protection  of  the  emperor.  Under 
Leopold  n.  (1790-1792),  and  especially  nnder  Francis  IL  (1792- 
1835),  a  more  retrograde  policy  was  again  adopted.  But  so  long 
as  the  Hungarian  Constitution  remained  intact,  it  was  impossible 
to  oppress  me  Church  in  that  country.  Suocessiye  Diets  passed 
increasingly  liberal  ordinances ;  and,  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
Palatine  Joseph  and  of  his  excellent  duchess,  the  Protestant 
Church,  which  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  level  of  rationalism,  grar 
dually  recovered,  and  showed  signs  of  a  new  life.  The  former  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  Bibles  and  books  from  abroad 
remained  a  dead  letter;  the  influence  of  a  large  Church  re- 
awakening extended  to  the  other  mx)vinoe8  of  the  empire,  and  a 
better  era  seemed  approaching.  But  the  right  of  complete  self- 
^vemment  accorded  to  Protestantism  during  the  year  of  revolution 
m  1848  was  of  brief  duration.  When  the  treachery  of  Gorgey  put 
an  end  to  the  Hungarian  war  of  liberation,  the  administration  of 
the  country  was  entrusted  to  Haynau,  and  the  privil^es  lately 
enjoyed  gave  place  to  restrictions  more  grievous  than  had  been 
experienced  for  two  centuries.  The  constitution  of  the  country  was 
abolished,  Ultramontanism,  now  r^arded  as  the  only  secure  prop 
of  the  throne,  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  young  emperor,  ana 
Jesuit  rule  was  re-established.  The  celebrated  Austrian  Con- 
cordat formed  only  the  copestone  of  this  policy.  To  place  th% 
instruction  of  youth  and  the  censorship  of  the  press  into  uie  hands 
of  the  clergy,  to  allow  the  unrestricted  interference  of  Bome  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country, — in  short,  to  carry  out  in  the 
fullest  sense  the  retrograde  measures  so  dear  to  the  priesthood,  was 
not  only  to  arrest  every  progress  in  the  monarchy,  but  to  excite 
universal  dissatisfaction,  and  to  isolate  Austria  firom  the  rest  of 
Germany.  The  consequences  of  these  ruinous  measures  have  ap- 
peared in  the  humiUatmg  peace  of  Yillafranca,  when  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  not  only  lost  m  rights  in  Italy,  but  virtually  also  its 
former  commanding  position  in  Germany  and  in  Europe. 

Meagre  and  somewhat  desultory  as  this  brief  outline  of  Protestant 
history  has  necessarily  been,  it  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Austria.  The  enactments  of  Jo- 
seph II.  were  in  great  measure  the  consequence  of  tiie  spread  of 
those  "  liberal  ideas"  which,  issuing  from  France,  produced  tnrough- 
out  Europe  what  we  might  designate  as  an  ecclesiastical  reaction. 
In  truth,  deism  and  French  infidelity  rapidly  smead  through  all 
classes,  and  deeply  infiscted  the  clerical  order.*    That  abject  super- 

*  Of  this  we  ooald,  if  neccsaoiy,  jtamiah  proof  from  penonal  knowledge. 
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stition  and  groes  iffnoranoe  shotild  have  led  to  such  a  recoil,  ean 
scarcely  surprise  the  thoughtful  observer.    While  outward  rites 
and  processions  continued  as  before^  the  Popish  clergy  and  the 
educated  classes   scarcely  disguised  their  unbelief.     The  rich 
abbacies  of  Austria  provided  luxurious  support  to  a  crowd  of  men, 
whose  lives  both  in  and  out  of  their  monasteries  were  matter  of 
painful  notoriety.    At  the  same  time  the  Protestant  Church  suf- 
fered from  evils  scarcely  less  glaring.  In  Hungary,  the  ignorance,  the 
apathy,  the  carelessness,  and,  too  often,  the  dissoluteness  of  pastors 
and  people,  had  long  been  cause  of  complaint,  when  the  partial 
revival  to  which  we  have  referred  led  to  a  happy  change.     Next 
to  &ithful  preaching,  the  first  care  of  the  more  earnest  men  in 
Hungary  now  was  to  improve  the  religious  literature  of  the  coun- 
try, an<C  by  intercourse  with  other  P^testant  churches,  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  tone.    In  the  various  universities  of  Germany  many 
and  valuable  bursaries,  specially  destined  for  Hungarian  students, 
have  long  existed.    It  was  the  policy  of  an  absolutist  and  Jesuit 
government  to  prohibit  attendance  in  these  seats  of  learning; 
partly  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  more  liberal  ideas,  and 
partly  to  perpetuate  the  low  condition  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
For  this  purpose  a  theological  school  was  founded  at  Vienna, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  stronghold  of  the  effete  and  drivel- 
ling rationalism  of  a  Paulus  of  Heidelberg.    From  this  institution 
or  from  the  numerous  smaller  academies  in  Hungary,  are  the 
pastors  in  Austria  drawn;  no  foreigner  may  be  employed  or  is 
allowed  even  temporarily  to  occupy  a  pulpit.     Qovemment  nomi- 
nates the  Consistory  (or  Supreme  Ecclesiastical   Tribunal^   of 
Vienna,  over  which  a  papist  presides ;  even  the  theolo^cal  class- 
books  are  prescribed;  anythmg  like  evangelical  Christianity  is 
discountenanced  and  persecuted;  religious  meetings  are  inter- 
dicted except  at  canonical  hours  and  by  Government-authorized 
individuals ;  intercourse  with  foreign  chturches  is  cut  off ;  the  Scot- 
tiah  missionaries  in  Hungary,  whose  influence  had  proved  so  bene- 
ficial, have  been  banished ;  the  Synods  of  Hungary  can  no  longer 
meet  freely  to  order  their  own  affairs ;  the  censorship  of  the  press 
restrains  anything  that  might  prove  offensive  to  Eome  or  preju- 
dicial to  her  interests ;  Protestants  are  again  thrust  into  comers, 
and  exposed  to  those  endless  vexations  and  chicaneries  which 
the  Jesuits  so  well  know  to  employ.    Such,  then,  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Austria.    Unfortunately, 
these  evils  have  too  long  remained  hidden ;  that  noble  Institution, 
"  ilie  Gustevus  Adolphus  Verein  " — to  which  perhaps  on  a  future 
occasion  we  may  call  the  attention  of  our  readers — ^has  indeed 
extended  help  to  the  Protestant  Diaspora  in  Austria;  but  this  aid 
has  been  necessarily  limited.    In  our  own  country  the  suffenngs 
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ist  our  oo-religionistB  miider  Jesuit  role,  and  their  nigent  wants, 
have  been  but  little  known.  Bnt  matters  cannot  oontinae  in 
their  present  state.  The  late  measores  of  the  papal  party  have 
excited  deep  discontent  ev^i  among  Roman  Cathohcs,  and  Austria 
is,  we  believe,  in  great  measure  prepared  to  throw  off  that  yoke  of 
an  ignorant  and  bigoted  priesthood,  which  has  proved  so  gaUing. 
If  the  restrictions  which  now  ham^r  the  Protestant  Church  were 
removed^  we  believe  it  would  rapidly  extend  and  attain  an  un- 
paralleled d^ree  of  prosperity.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  late 
Italian  war  will,  we  tnist,  prove  an  occasion  of  real  good  to  the 
monarchy.  If  Francis  Joseph  and  his  advisers  could  but  learn 
the  lessons  of  history, — if  they  would  stop  short  in  that  course  of 
suicidal  policy  which,  by  handing  over  the  country  to  the  Ultra- 
montane party,  has  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destruction, — if  they 
inaugurated  a  series  of  progressive  and  generous  reforms, — ^if,  above 
all,  Qiej  allowed  the  unfettered  development  of  mind  and  heart, — 
the  Austrian  monarchy  would  not  oniy  recover  from  its  late  dis- 
asters, but,  by  and  by,  occupy  that  place  in  the  European  family 
of  nations  to  which  we  believe  it  is  fairly  entitled.  But  in  this 
case  temporary  expedients  will  not  suffice.  What  we  demand,  in 
the  name  of  the  three  millions  of  Austrian  Protestants,  is, — ^the 
complete  removal  of  the  present  incubus  of  Government  control, 
equal  rights  to  all  subjects,  the  power  of  free  development,  and 
that  healthfrd  communication  with  universal  Protestantism  which 
especially  a  weak  and  long  down-trodden  Church  so  uigently 
requires. 


in. 

DRAKFS  VOYAGES  EOUND  THE  WORLD. 

BY  THE   REV.   J.    BAXDWIN   BROWN,   B.A. 

Sir  Francis  Brake  is  typical  of  Elizabethan  man.  He  was  the 
first  of  his  class — a  class  which  was  the  most  busy,  daring,  and 
successful  of  the  actors  on  the  theatre  of  Elizabethan  history.  The 
brilliant  career,  indomitable  strength,  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
great  captains  and  discoverers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  did  more  than 
Burleigh's  wisdom  and  Elizabeth's  will  to  lift  England  to  the  vanward 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  great 
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mariner  who  can  compete  with  Nelson  for  the  honour  which  our 
laureat  assigns  to  him : — 

"  Thine  iflluid  loves  thee  well,  thoa  fiunouB  man. 
The  greatest  sulor  since  the  world  began." 

At  leasty  he  was  the  Nelson  of  his  time. 

The  portraits  which  have  come  down  to  us  vary  considerably.  Those 
which  appear  to  be  most  authentic,  present  a  square,  sturdy,  and  reso- 
lute person;  the  features  by  no  means  distinguished,  rather  of  a 
common  type,  but  impressed  with  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  power. 
I  hardly  know  a  face,  save  Cromwell's,  so  laden  with  this  expression — 
betokening  such  mass  and  force  in  the  nature  of  the  man  who  owns  it^ 
and  promising  such  a  lordly  power  of  control  Iron  resolution,  keen 
sagacity,  complete  self-possession,  with  a  touch  of  dry  humour,  are  all 
there,  as  manifest  as  in  the  face  of  any  of  the  great  ones  whose  footfall 
has  shaken  the  world.  I  do  not  set  him  forth  as  the  most  accom- 
plished and  complete  commander  of  his  time.  Probably  he  lacked 
something  of  the  highest  strain  in  his  composition — something  which 
Nelson  had.  But  for  all  the  qualities  which  make  a  leader  of  daring 
and  desperate  enterprise  by  land  and  by  sea,  none,  perhaps,  have 
matched,  certainly  none  ever  surpassed,  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His 
reputation  was  the  most  brilliant  of  his  time.  No  Elizabethan  man 
made  his  name  so  famous  in  his  lifetime ;  no  name  could  bring  such  a 
glow  to  the  cheek  of  his  countr3rmen,  and  strike  such  pallor  to  the 
heart  of  his  foes.  He  had  in  singular  measure  all  the  great  qua- 
lities demanded  by  his  vocation  in  an  age  of  the  most  intrepid  ad- 
Tentnre — ^the  calm  vision  of  occasion  and  opportunity,  which  is  the 
very  prudence  of  daring,  an  almost  absolute  power  over  men,  and  that 
fell  certainty  of  success  which  attends  the  indomitable — and  which, 
when  he  was  in  sole  command,  appears  never  to  have  failed. 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain — ^probably  1539  or  1541.  More 
certain  is  it  that  Devonshire  may  claim  him  as  one  of  her  worthies. 
Camden  stated  (and  many  things  corroborate  him)  that  the  great 
sailor  was  bom  of  mean  parents  in  Devonshire,  and  that  he  had  for 
god&ther,  Francis  Kussell,  Earl  of  Bedford,  whose  name  he  bore.  The 
word  **  mean*'  in  this  account  of  his  parentage  must  not  be  construed 
too  absolutely  ;  his  birth  was  humble,  simply  compared  with  the 
position  to  which  he  subsequently  attained  His  father  must  have 
l)een  a  man  of  some  education,  for  we  read  that,  Mling  into  difficulties 
on  account  of  his  stanch  Protestantism  under  Henry  VIIL  (for,  as 
wise  Dr.  Fuller  says,  **  the  sting  of  Popery  still  remained  in  England, 
though  the  teeth  were  knocked  out"),  he  fled  into  Kent,  and  became, 
at  length,  a  kind  of  seaman's  chaphun  at  XJpnore,  on  the  Medway  ; 
and,  being  very  poor,  then  apprenticed  his  son  Francis  to  the  master 
of  a  bark  which  traded  along  the  coast,  and  sometimes  stretched  over 
to  Zealand  and  to  France.  So  to  Kent  belongs  the  honour  of  nursing 
him  to  his  robust  manhood.  This  master  "  held  Drake  hard  to  his 
business,   and  pains  with  patience  in  his  youth  knit  the  joints  of 
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his  soul,  and  made  t^em  more  solid  and  compaoted."  Diako  had  that 
in  >iiTn  which  could  bear  the  rough  discipline  and  profit  by  it,  and 
"  he  so  pleased  the  old  man  by  his  industry,  that  being  a  bachelor, 
he  bequeathed  to  him  the  bark  by  wilL"  This  is  the  f^t  notice  of 
this  world-famous  man.  It  singles  out  his  industry  as  his  most 
decided  characteristic  We  pray  our  readers  to  mark  it :  ^e  shall 
find  it  also  noted  in  his  epitaph. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  tiie  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  be  an  able 
and  accomplished  seaman.  He  continued  for  some  time  to  carry  on 
his  coasting  traffic,  and  saved  some  little  money ;  when,  hearing  that 
Hawkins  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  Drake  sold 
his  vessel,  travelled  with  some  other  "  stout  seamen"  to  Pljrmouth, 
and  there  embarked  his  all  in  an  adventure  which  gave  shape  to  his 
subsequent  career. 

The  expedition  which  he  joined,  and  in  which  a  small  command 
was  offered  to  him,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  which  had  ever  left 
our  shoi*es.  It  was  the  first  act  of  that  bloody  struggle  between 
Papal  Spain  and  Protestant  England,  which  ended  in  the  utter  and 
final  humiliation  of  the  world's  most  splendid  empire,  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  this  little,  but  free  and  futh^  island,  to  the  empire  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  captaincy  of  the  onward  progress  of  mankind.  Ob- 
serve, this  expedition  of  Hawkins  did  not  cauee  the  enmity  between 
Spain  and  England,  which  issued  in  the  Armada.  That  train  had 
long  been  laid ;  Hawkins  and  Drake  but  fired  it^  and  the  echo  of  the 
explosion  resounds  stOL 

The  expedition  was  bound  for  the  Negro  Coast  and  the  Indie& 
Captain  John  Hawkins,  the  commander,  was  a  sout  seaman ;  at  that 
time,  probably,  the  first  in  reputation  of  all  the  Engliah  mariners. 
Perhaps  he  remained  through  life  the  next  man  to  Drake  in  power  and 
reputation ;  but  though  his  elder,  and  in  some  sort  his  instructor,  he  was 
a  man  of  an  altogether  lower  type,  of  coarser  grain,  and  of  feebler 
fortune  ;  fortune  being  in  such  times  some  £ur  gauge  of  power.  The 
chief  object  of  the  expedition  was  "  slaves ;"  the  second,  traffic  and 
pillage  in  the  Western  Seaa  In  round  terms,  John  ELawkins  was  a 
slaver ;  but  so  little  was  this  traffic  esteemed  a  dishonour  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  that  a  coat  of  arms  was  granted  to  him,  by  '*  way  of  increase 
and  augmentation  of  honour,"  for  having  opened  a  new  branch  of 
trade — a  part  of  which  was  "  a  helm,  with  a  deml-Moor  in  his  proper 
colour,  bound  and  captive,  with  annulets  on  his  arms  and  ears,  or 
mantelled  gules,  double  argent"  The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  sub- 
ject, but  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  here.  Certain  it  is,  that  both 
Columbus  and  las  Casas  were  moved  by  pity  for  the  feeble  Indian 
race,  perishing  by  hundreds  of  thousands  under  the  pitiless  exactions 
of  the  Spanish  conqueror,  to  look  to  the  tougher  Negro  race  for  a 
supply  of  labour,  which  might  save  the  wreck  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lations ;  and  further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  serfdom  had  for 
ages  been  a  familiar  idea  in  Christendom  (and  the  origin  of  European 
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aerfdom  will  bear  looking  into^  though  its  end  was  disastrous — ^which 
also  holds  good  of  many  things) ;  noi  were  the  Elizabethans  so  tender 
hearted  to  human  suflferings  as  we  are,  but  were  ready  to  do  and  bear 
things,  the  recital  of  which  would  drive  our  somewhat  effeminate 
phikmthropy  into  hysterics.  All  this  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
may  serve  to  moderate  our  judgment  Still  we  must  set  the  darkness 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  against  its  brightness ;  and  this  accursed  traffic 
is  the  chief  blot  on  its  brilliant  deeds.  Drake,  however,  had  little  to 
do  with  it  through  life ;  he  flew  at  altogether  nobler  gama 

We  must  not  linger  over  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  in  Africa, 
where  they  succeeded,  as  they  deserved,  but  ill  in  their  nefarious 
designs.  We  will  lift  the  curtain  upon  a  nobler  scene,  where  we  may 
behold  in  full  play  all  the  brilliant  and  mighty  qualities  which  make 
the  sixteenth  centuxy  the  noblest  hitherto  of  the  world's  history. 
A  little  squadron  of  three  ships  is  entering  the  port  of  St  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
**  the  port  which  serveth  the  city  of  Mexico."  One  only  of  the  ships, 
the  Jegua,  sent  by  the  Queen,  and  commanded  by  Hawkhis,  was  of  any 
force ;  her  tonnage  was  about  700 :  the  JudUh^  a  little  vessel  of  50  tons, 
was  under  the  command  of  Drake.  There  was  at  that  time  formal  peace 
between  England  and  Spain,  and  covenants  were  In  force  under  old 
treaties  for  water  and  victuals  for  the  ships  of  either  nation  in  the 
other's  ports.  But  choleric  John  Hawkins,  having  been  refused  food, 
water,  and  licence  of  traffic,  at  Bio  da  Hacha,  had  straightway  stormed 
the  town,  with  the  loss  of  two  men  only,  and  helped  himself  at  wilL 

^  Eaith  of  treaties,  my  Spanish  friend,  or ."    The  Spaniards  soon 

learnt  how  to  fill  up  the  blank,  the  sacred  art  of  diplomacy  being  then 
happily,  or  unhappily,  unknown  in  those  distant  seas.  Well,  our  three 
brave  fiihips,  in  sore  need,  stand  Into  the  port  of  St  Juan  d*Ulloa. 
Twelve  Spanish  ships  lie  in  the  harbour ;  the  authorities  mistake  the 
Englishmen  for  an  expected  fleet  horn  Spain,  and  come  on  board  for 
despatches.  Picture  their  dismay  when  they  found  John  Hawkins, 
Jolm  Hampton  of  the  Minion,  and  Francis  Drake  to  meet  them. 
They  gave  themselves  up  for  lost  However,  the  British,  who  ever 
played  an  open  and  manly  game,  reassure  them,  demand  supplies,  and 
on  assurance  given  let  the  commanders  go.  The  next  day  come  in 
sight  the  thirteen  great  ships  of  Spain.    Hawkins  shall  tell  the  rest 

"On  the  morrow,"  ulj%  Hawkins,  "we  saw  open  of  the  haven,  thirteen  great 
•hips,  and  underrtanding  them  to  be  the  fleet  of  Spain,  I  ient  immediately  to 
advertiae  the  general  of  the  fleet  of  my  being  there ;  giving  him  to  understand 
that,  before  I  would  suffer  them  to  enter  the  port,  there  should  be  some  order  of 
conditions  pass  between  us,  for  our  safe-being  there,  and  maintenance  tif  peace."* 

There  is  something  quite  amaring  in  the  hardihood  of  the  British. 
Three  ships,  one  only  being  of  any  force,  with  twelve  hostile  ships 
behind  them,  ruffle  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  blowing 
their  matches,  shout  to  thirteen  great  ships  standing  into  their  own 
ports,  "  Sheer  off  till  we  come  to  terms,  or  we  fire."  Amazing,  truly  ! 
but,  still  more  amazing,  the  thirteen  ships  did  it  They  recognized 
their  masters,  and  made  conditions  of  entry  into  their  own  ports. 

A  A  2 
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Still  Hawkins,  though  he  carried  so  hold  a  froiit  to  the  Spanlaids,  felt 
himself  in  a  most  dangerous  position,  and  partly  anticipated  what 
subsequently  occurred  Hawkins  stipulated  for  liberty  to  trade,  food 
at  a  fedr  price,  the  temporaiy  possession  of  a  fortified  island,  and  the 
exchange  of  six  hostages  as  guarantee  of  good  faith.  After  some 
demur,  the  viceroy  (who  was  on  board  the  fleet)  agreed  to  the  con- 
ditions, though  he  considerably  "misliked  them."  The  master  of 
twenty-five  ships  signed  and  sealed  the  conditions,  and  was  allowed 
to  enter  bis  harbour ;  the  splendid  daring  of  tbe  English  having  kept 
him  outside  for  three  days.  Hawkins  soon  perceived  signs  of  treacheiy. 
In  the  first  place,  they  had  dressed  six  common  men  in  fine  clothes 
as  hostages,  and  abandoned  them  to  their  fate :  then  great  activity 
was  observed,  both  on  the  ships  and  on  the  shore ;  and  the  Englisli 
were  apprehensive  that  the  truce  would  soon  be  violated  by  some 
sudden  and  treacherous  blow.  At  length  tlie  English  were  fiercely  as- 
sailed, at  a  moment  when  they  were  at  every  disadvantage,  and  a  most 
desperate  struggle  ensued,  llie  Je»a%  was  so  riddled  with  shot  that 
the  crew  were  compelled  to  abandon  her,  after  destroying  several  of 
the  laigest  of  the  Spanish  ships.  In  the  end,  the  Minion  and  the 
Judith  managed  to  get  off  and  regain  England,  without  plunder, 
without  stores,  and  with  just  one-sixth  of  the  number  that  sailed 
from  the  British  coasts.  It  is  said  that  the  little  Judith  was  splen- 
didly handled  by  Drake  through  the  whole  affair ;  but  the  accounts 
are  confused,  and  it  appears  that  Hawkins  cherished  some  iU-feeling 
towards  Drake  for  some  time,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  rcmove<l 
his  little  ship  out  of  the  fire.  Had  he  failed  to  do  so,  probably  the 
whole  expedition  would  have  been  lost 

This  treacherous  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
Drake  never  forgave.  He  was  a  hearty  hater,  and  thenceforth,  we  fear, 
that  Spaniard  and  devil  were  too  nearly  s3monymous  in  his  mind. 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  shamefully  tricked  out  of  honour  and  booty, 
and  he  firmly  believed  that  he  was  thenceforth  justified  in  seeking  to 
repay  himself  out  of  Spanish  treasure,  wherever  he  might  find  it  about 
the  wide  world.  It  is  said  that  he  got  an  opinion  to  that  effect  fiom 
some  pliant  chaplain  to  tlie  fleet  (could  it  be  his  fatlier  ?)  ;  Drake 
being  something  of  a  Puritan  by  belief  and  habit^  doubtless  this 
would  be  a  great  ease  to  his  conscience  :  he  had  his  roving  commission, 
sealed,  as  it  were,  in  Heaven  s  Chancery,  and  his  crusade  against  the 
Spaniard  became  a  kind  of  holy  war.  It  was  a  strange  doctrine  of 
the  divine.    However,  as  Fuller  says, 


"  The  caie  wm  dear  in  tea  diTinity ;  and  few  are  mnA  InSddt  tt  not  to 
doctrines  which  make  for  their  own  profli.  Whereopon  Dnke^  thoofch  a  poor 
private  man,  undertook  to  rerenge  hiimwlf  on  to  mighty  a  »ooarvh»  wbo^  not  con- 
tented  that  the  eon  rieeth  andeettethin  his  dominions,  may  seen  to  desire  to  make 
all  his  own  where  he  shineth.  And  now  let  ns  see  bow  a  dwarf,  standing  on  tbe 
mount  of  God's  Proridenoe,  may  prore  an  oyer-match  for  a  giant." 

And  it  is  quite  possible  to  understand  Drake's  point  of  view.     The 
English  had  played  a  man's  part  throughout :  the   H^ianiardB,  the 
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coward's  and  the  knave's.  There  was  no  public  law  in  Europe  to 
right  the  matter,  no  public  opinion  to  judge.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
the  dicta  of  international  law  brought  to  bear  on  this  question,  when 
it  is  by  the  strong-handed  strife  of  such  an  age  that  international 
law  comes  to  be  a  practical  reality  at  alL  Where  were  Grotius,  Yattel, 
and  Puffendorf  to  help  him  ?  Drake's  age  was  stating  the  case  for 
their  judgment ;  we  must  not  wonder  if  it  failed  to  anticipate  the 
conclusions  to  which  by  their  aid  Europe  has  arrived.  There  are 
certain  fundamental  rules  for  the  intercourse  of  nations,  which  Prake 
conceived  had  been  shamefully  violated,  and  he  evidently  felt  that 
his  surest  avenger  would  be  his  own  right  hand.  We  dare  not  justify 
him.  iVbuT,  no  doubt,  we  should  call  his  career  plainly  piracy,  just 
as  we  have  come  to  call  duelling  murder,  and  shall  one  day  call  war 
a  crime.  We  must  estimate  the  necessities  and  habits  of  an  age, 
in  judging  its  great  men.  Perhaps  Drake's  conduct  stands  fairly 
square  with  that  of  David  when  he  levied  black  mail  from  the  cave 
of  Adullam,  and  employed  his  own  right  hand  to  avenge  him  of 
wrongs  which  no  court  in  this  world  was  competent  to  repair;  though, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  course  stands  but  poorly  square  with 
those  ideal  Christian  maxims  of  which  so  much  is  prated,  and  so  little 
practised,  in  this  exalte  and  elaborately  virtuous  age. 

We  have  dealt  on  this  expedition  of  1567  to  St.  Juan  d'TTlloa,  with 
something  of  Mness,  for  it  is  the  starting  point  of  Drake's  great 
career. 

In  1572-3  Drake  was  again  in  the  West  Indies,  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  reimbursing  himself  for  the  shame  and  loss  which  he  had 
suffered  at  Hio  da  Hacha  in  1565-6,*  and  at  St.  Juan  d'UUoa  in  1567. 
The  expedition  was  but  partially  successful,  though  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures, in  which  Drake's  coolness  and  daring  are  conspicuous,  seem 
scarcely  credible  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of 
that  romantic  time.  Sir  F.  Drake,  the  nephew  of  the  admiral, 
thus  sets  forth  the  motives  which  animated  him  to  undertake  this 
and  subsequent  expeditions  to  the  Spanish  main.  It  is  interesting, 
because  it  shows  how  thoroughly  he  was  convinced  that  Spanish 
treachery  justified  his  career. 

**  Ab  there  is  m  general  vengeance  which  secretlie  pursueth  the  doers  of  wrong, 
and  raffereth  them  not  to  prosper,  alheit  no  man  of  purpose  impeach  them ;  soe 
there  is  a  particular  indignation  ingrafted  in  the  hosome  of  all  that  are  wronged, 
which  ceasethnot  seeking  by  idl  meanes  possible,  to  redresse  or  remedie  the  wrong 
received,  in  so  much  that  those  great  and  mighty  men,  in  whom  their  prosperous 
estate  hath  bredde  such  an  overweening  of  themselves,  that  they  do  not  onli« 
wronge  their  inferiors,  but  despise  them,  bdng  injured,  seeme  to  take  a  verie  un- 
fitt  course  for  their  own  nfety,  and  farre  unfitter  for  their  rest.     ...... 

Among  the  manifold  examples  thereof  which  former  ages  have  committed  to 
memorie,  or  our  tyme  yealded  to  sight,  I  suppose  there  hath  not  bin  any  mor« 
notable  then  this  in  hand,  either  in  rieqpect  of  the  greatness  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  first  Iinurie  was  offered,  or  the  meanenes  of  him  who  righteth  himself :  the  one 
being  ^  ms  owne  conceit)  the  mightiest  Monarch  of  all  the  world;  the  other  an 

•  Of  this  voyage  no  particulars  have  been  preserved. 
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English  Captalne,  a  meane  sabject  of  her  Mi^eeties,  who,  (besides  the  wrftnges 
ceived  at  Bao  da  Haeha  with  Captaine  John  Ijovell  in  the  jean  65 :  and  66 :)  har- 
ing  bin  grievonsly  indamaged  at  St.  John  da  Ulkia  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  with 
Captaine  John  Hawkins,  in  the  years  67  :  and  68 :  not  only  in  the  losse  of  his 
goods  of  some  value,  but  also  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  that  by  the  falsehood 
of  Don  Martin  Henriques,  then  the  Vice  Boy  of  Mexico;  and  finding  that  no  re- 
compense ooold  be  recovered  oat  of  Spaine,  by  any  of  his  owne  meanes  or  by  her 
M^esties  letters :  he  osed  such  help  as  he  might  by  two  several!  voyages  into  the 
West  Indies.'' 

This  expedition  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  England,  as  the 
breach  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth  yearly  widened^  and  the  storm  of 
the  Armada  began  to  lower.  The  people  were  all  at  church  at  Ply- 
mouth, when  the  news  was  spread  during  sermon  time  that  Drake's 
squadron  was  entering  the  port*  Let  us  hope  that  the  preacher 
was  the  pliant  chaplam,  for  his  congregation  turned  out  at  once, 
en  masse,  ''all  hastening  to  see  the  evidence  of  God's  love  to  our 
gracious  queen  and  country,  by  the  fruit  of  our  Captain's  labour 
and  success."  Drake  brought  home  with  him  much  treasure  and 
much  fame;  and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  he  brought  home 
with  him  a  vision  of  the  Pacific,  which  haunted  him  continually, 
moving  him  to  bear  the  flag  of  England  into  those  tempting  seas. 
The  first  vision  of  it  seems  fSairly  to  have  mastered  him.  Camden  thus 
narrates  the.  discovery : — 

**  DrakOy''  he  says,  *'  roving  for  a  time  up  and  down  in  the  parts  a^joining^  dis« 
eemed  from  the  monntains  the  Sonth  Sea.  Hereupon,  the  man,  being  influenced 
with  ambition  of  glory  and  hopes  of  wealth,  was  so  vehemently  transported  with 
desire  to  navigate  that  8ea»  that  falling  down  there  upon  his  knees^  he  implored  the 
Divine  assistance  that  he  might,  at  some  time  or  other,  sail  thither  and  make  a 
perfect  discovery  of  the  same^  and  hereunto  he  bound  lumself  with  a  vow.  From 
that  time  forwajfd,  his  mind  was  pricked  on  continually  night  and  day  to  perform 
his  vow." 

Erom  that  time,  probably,  we  may  regaril  the  voyage  round  the  world 
as  in  his  own  mind  decreed.  He  was  in  no  haste,  however,  to  embark. 
After  his  return  &om  the  expedition  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  he 
manned  three  ships  and  served  as  a  volunteer,  under  Essex,  in  Ireland. 
There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the  Queen's 
Vice-Chamberlain,  and  high  in  favour.  He  introduced  Drake  to 
Elizabeth,  She  seems  to  have  discerned  him  at  once,  and  marked  him 
for  high  service.  Queen  Bess  had  largely  that  prerogative  of  the 
royal  spirits,  the  power  of  discerning  and  engaging  the  alert  in  her 
servica  By  the  Queen's  countenance  and  secret  help,  he  en- 
gaged in  fitting  out  a  new  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  kept  a 
profound  secret  until  it  sailed.  Drake  contemplated  n^othing  less  than 
the  venturing  with  a  little  English  squadron  into  unknown  seas,  the 
gates  of  which  were  guarded  jealously  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  first 
maritime  power  of  the  world.  It  was  but  a  little  squadron.  Drake 
took  with  him  just  five  ships,  of  which  one  only,  the  Pelieany  reached 
the  burthen  of  100  tons.  The  squadron  consisted  of  the  Pelican,  100 
tons,  Captain  Drake ;  the  Elizaheth,  80,  Captain  Winter ;  the  Mari- 
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goldf  30,  Captain  John  Thomas ;  the  8wm,  a  flyboat,  50,  Captain 
John  Chester;  the  Chriatopher^  15,  a  pinnace,  Captain  lliomaa  Moone. 
The  whole  complement  of  the  five  ships  was  164  men. 


"  It  U  worthy  of  note,  that  Drtke^  who  was  a  man  of  aerere  Bimplicity  in  hia 
penonal  habits,  fitted  np  hia  own  dbip  with  g^reat  splendour.  Neither  had  he 
omitted  to  make  provision  also  for  ornament  and  ddigot,  carrying  to  this  purpose 
with  him,  expert  mnsitians,  rich  Aimitare,  (all  the  veuels  for  lus  table — yea,  many 
even  belonging  to  the  cooke-roome — ^betng  of  pure  silver,)  and  divers  shewes  of  aU 
sorts  of  curions  workmanship,  whereby  the  civilitie  and  magnificence  of  his  native 
conntrle  might,  amongst  all  nations  whithersoever  he  sho^d  come,  be  the  more 
admired." 

The  expedition  sailed  on  the  15th  Kovember,  1577 ;  but  being 
beaten  back  with  a  great  storm,  in  which  the  Admiral  and  the  Mari- 
gold were  partially  dismasted,  they  could  not  get  away  finally  until  the 
13th  of  December.  They  were  off  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th,  standing  on  to  Mogador,  which  the  general  had  appointed 
for  the  first  rendezvous.  There  they  remained  until  the  31st^  and  then 
they  set  up  the  pinnace,  which  they  had  carried  out  in  frame.  They 
carried  on  some  courteous  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Moors, 
^ among  whom,"  they  report^  ''it  is  a  law  to  drink  no  wine  j  notwith- 
standing, by  stealth,  it  pleaseth  them  well  to  have  it  abundantly,  as 
here  was  experienced."  They  were  off  Cape  Blanco  on  the  16th,  and 
there  they  remained  some  days.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  slave  trade, 
I  think  this  significant,  and  for  Drake's  honour,  it  should  not  be  sup- 
pressed. The  people  of  the  country  brought  down  to  them  a  woman, 
with  a  young  infSEmt  at  the  breast^ ''  to  be  sold  as  a  horse,  or  as  a  cowe 
and  calfe  by  her  side,  in  which  sort  of  merchandize  our  general  would 
not  deal"  They  captured  some  Portuguese  trading  ships,  which  they 
released,  except  one  coaster  of  40  tons,  for  which  Drake  gave  the 
Christopher  in  exchange.  Thence  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  where 
the  exquisite  cHmate,  and  the  splendid  fertility  of  the  soil,  filled  them 
with  delight  In  sailing  by  St  Jago,  they  noted  a  custom  which 
has  painfully  intruded  itself  on  all  Protestant  travellers  in  Catholic 
countries.     It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Fletcher,  the  Chaplain : — 

"  In  sailing  along  the  island,  we  perceived  the  inhabitants  were  too  superstitions, 
according  to  the  pope's  anti-Christian  traditions ;  for  upon  every  cape  and  smaU 
head  they  sett  ap  a  cross,  on  most  whereof  is  engraven  an  evil-faced  picture  of 
Christ  One  of  the  crosses  myself  and  others  did  breake  down,  but  with  great 
dislike^  as  well  to  som  of  our  own  company,  being  so  much  addicted  to  that 
opinion,  as  thePortugalls  themselves." 

Off  St  Jago,  they  captured  a  Portuguese  ship,  laden  with  a  rich  cargo 
of  wines,  provisions,  and  the  bettor  sort  of  stores,  with  which  they  fur- 
nished themselves  amply  ;  the  crew  and  passengers  being  kindly  treated 
and  sent  off  in  the  pinnace  with  sufficient  supplies.  They  then  steered 
boldly  over  the  Atlantic  for  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

**  During,  which  long  passage  on  the  vast  gulph,  where  nothing  but  aea  beneath 
Ts  and  aire  aboue  vs  was  to  be  seen,  as  our  eies  did  behold  the  wonderful  workes 
of  Qod  in  His  creatures,  which  He  hath  made  innumerable,  both  smaU  and  great 
beaata,  in  the  great  and  wide  seas :  so  did  our  mouthes  taste,  and  our  natures  feed 
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on,  the  goodnease  thereof  in  such  f idneflBe  at  all  times,  and  in  every  ^aoe,  as  if 
He  had  commanded  and  ei^joyned  the  most  profitahle  and  glorions  workes  of  His 
hands  to  waite  upon  vs,  not  alone  for  the  reliefe  of  our  necessities,  hut  also  to 
give  vs  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  His  excellence,  in  heholding  the  variety 
and  order  of  His  pronidence,  with  a  particular  taste  of  His  fiitherly  care  oner  vs 
all  the  while/ 

On  the  17th  of  February,  they  were  under  the  Line,  Drake  having 
previously,  careful  of  the  health  of  his  men,  as  are  all  great  captains^ 
hied  every  man  with  his  own  hand,- — the  principia  of  homoeopathy, 
and  the  virtues  of  aconite  being,  alas  1  all  unknown.  On  the  5th  of 
April  they  made  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  31^  30  f  S.,  the  La  Plata  having 
been  appointed  as  their  next  rendezvous.  They  spent  a  fortnight  in 
that  river,  to  rest  and  refresh  the  men, — a  point  to  which  Drake  always 
gave  great  attention — ^and  then  they  haided  out  to  sea  again  on  a 
southerly  course.  The  commander  was  kept  in  constant  anxiety  by 
the  separation  of  his  ill-matched  ships.  It  was  rarely  that  they  were . 
all  in  company,  and  much  valuable  time  was  consumed  either  in  search- 
ing or  waiting  for  the  truants.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  seek  a  con- 
venient harbour,  and  there  reduce  the  number  of  his  ships.  They 
searched  the  coast  as  feur  as  47^  S.,  and  found  none  convenient  This 
little  record  of  Drake  is  interestiog,  as  showing  very  clearly  what 
manner  of  man  he  was. 

<<  Onr  Gknerall,  especially  in  matters  of  momtot»  was  nener  wont  to  relye  onely 
on  other  mens  care,  how  trusty  or  skilfbll  soener  they  might  seeme  to  be,  but 
alwayes  contemning  danger,  and  refusing  no  toyle,  he  was  wont  himselfe  to  be  one, 
whosoeuer  was  a  second,  at  every  tume,  where  courage,  skill,  or  industry  was  to 
be  employed;  neither  would  hee  at  this  time  intrust  the  discovery  of  these  dangers 
to  anothers  punes,  but  rather  to  his  owne  experience  in  searching  out  and  Bound- 
ing of  them." 

After  beating  about  the  coast  in  search  of  the  missing  ship,  the 
Portuguese  prize,  rebaptized  the  Mary,  (the  Swan^  the«other  missing 
ship,  having  been  found  and  brought  in  by  Captain  Winter)  "  with 
hartie  and  often  prayers,  we  joyned  watchful  industry,  to  serve  God's 
providence,"  and  '*  on  the  19th  of  June,  towards  night,  having  sailed 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Port  St  Julian,  we  had  our  ship  in  sight,  for 
which  we  gave  thanks  to  Grod  with  most  joyful  minds."  Drake  re- 
solved to  put  into  Port  St.  Julian,  where  Magelha6ns  had  wintered  in 
1520,  and  where  he  had  promptly  suppressed  a  mutiny,  by  having  the 
ringleader  struck  with  a  dagger  to  the  heart  Cromwell  once,  when 
the  man  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  to  present  the  remonstrance  of  troops 
on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  "  discerning  in  a  moment  with  those  truculent 
eyes  of  his  how  matters  stood,  plucked  out  a  pistol  &om  the  holster, 
and  blew  out  his  brains.  Noll  was  a  man  fit  for  such  things."* 
Magelha^ns  and  Drake  had  something  of  the  same  stuff  in  them  too. 
There  at  Port  St  Julian  was  transacted  that  ''bloodie  tragedie,"  as 
Fletcher  calls  it,  which  is  almost  without  parallel  in  history,  both  as 
regards  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  strange- 
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ne88  of  many  of  the  circcunstancesy  and  the  blot  it  has  left— k)i  has 
been  supposed  to  have— on  a  well-nigh  spotless  fiEune.  We  will  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  we  can,  in  a  few  words,  to  lay  the  sum  of  the  matter 
before  the  reader. 

It  appears  that  one  Thomas  Doughty  sailed  with  Drake  as  one  of  the 
chief  men  in  the  expedition.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  general's 
(the  term  general  being  applied  to  the  commander  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land — ^the  admiral  being,  strictly  speaking,  the  leading  ship,  the  ship 
to  be  observed),  and,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  much  respected  and  beloved. 
A  brief  statement  of  the  uncontroverted  facts  will  make  the  evidence 
which  we  shall  have  to  examine  more  plain.  What  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  is  this  :  After  the  capture  of  the  Portuguese  prize.  Doughty 
was  put  on  board  as  master.  Some  accusation  of  malversation  being 
brought  against  him,  Drake  went  on  board  to  investigate  it  He  found 
it  to  be  but  trifling,  and,  though  he  thought  it  better  to  remove  him 
^m  the  Mary,  he  sent  him  on  board  the  Pelican^  to  command  during 
his  absence.  On  board  the  Admiral  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
graver  faults.  He  was  charged  with  what  amounted  to  incitement  to 
mutiny.  Drake,  coming  on  board,  committed  him  to  custody  in  utter 
disgrace.  At  Port  St.  Julian  he  empanelled  a  jury,  and  tried  Francis 
Doughty  on  the  capital  charge  ;  a  verdict  of  guilty  being  returned,  he 
had  him  executed  there.  Thus  much  is  clear.  The  question  which 
arises  is  this — ^was  Doughty,  who  was  clearly  a  man  of  character  and 
ability,  over-persuaded  by  some  unquiet  spirits  in  the  fleets  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  movement  against  Drake,  which  would  manifestly,  if  success- 
ful, have  been  fieital  to  the  expedition  9  in  which  case  he  most  justly 
feU ;  or  was  he  a  man  of  such  high  ability  that  Drake  conceived  a 
jealousy  of  him,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  some  trumpery  or 
fictitious  charge  to  put  him  finally  out  of  the  way  9  The  tale  that 
Drake  was  the  tool  of  Leicester's  vengeance  is  not  worthy  of  serious 
refutation. 

The  evidence  which  is  accessible^  we  will  briefly  describe.  Our  chief 
authority  for  the  facts  of  the  expedition  is  a  narrative  published  in 
1628,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  nephew  of  the  great  admiral  On 
the  title-page  it  is  said  to  be  ''  carefully  collected  out  of  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Francis  Fletcher,  preacher  to  this  expedition,  and  divers  others  his 
followers  in  the  sama"  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  family  narrative, 
founded  on  documents  which  would  be  easily  within  reach  of  the 
admiral's  relatives.  The  tcde,  according  to  this  statement,  is  as  follows : 
— Drake,  before  he  sailed  from  Plymouth,  heard  that  Doughty  had 
spoken  dLsrespectful  words  of  him,  and  uttered  sentiments  subversive 
of  his  authority ;  but,  having  a  strong  regard  for  the  man,  he  passed 
them  over,  hoping  "  by  love  and  benefit  to  remove  and  remedy  it^  if 
there  were  any  evil  purposes  conceived  against  him."  On  the  voyage 
he  found  that  the  mutinous  spirit  in  Doughty  was  still  working,  in 
spite  of  the  admiral's  trust  in  giving  him  command  of  the  Pelican; 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  with  much  sorrow  and  pain,  that 
Doughty  must  be  dealt  with  sternly,  or  the  whole  enterprise  would  be 
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wreckied.  He  thflrefiDoce  gaye  him  induuge  to  the  captains  and  diyefs 
gentlemen  of  the  expedition,  **  protesting  his  lore  to  the  misgnided 
man,  bnt  producing  the  pioofe  of  his  goilt^  and  leaving  him  in  their 
hand&"  Donghty  was  so  OFerwhefaned  bj  the  proof  produced,  and  so 
broken  down  bj  his  commanders  kind  tows,  that  he  hnmbly  confessed 
his  gniltk  and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  woithjof  death.  The  forty 
gentiemen,  having  heard  the  whole  ease^  found  ^m  guilty  of  a  capitid 
dime^  but  left  to  the  general  the  manner  of  his  death.  Drake  gave 
him  his  choice — either  to  be  executed  on  the  island^  or  to  be  set  on 
shore  on  the  wiAinlflnHj  or  to  be  sent  back  to  England  for  the  judgment 
of  the  Queen.  Doughty,  penetrated  with  lemorse.  chose  the  first 
altematiTe  as  the  best  for  his  soul's  interest^  and  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
expedition;  he  only  supplicated  that  he  might  reoeiye  the  Com- 
munion witiii  Drake  before  he  sufferedL  The  rest  we  give  in  the  words 
of  the  original  nanatiYe  :-^ 


''The  QeoenSi  Imnflelfe  eommimicated  at  this  Sacred  ordinanoe,  with  this  eon* 
denmed  penitent  gentleman^  who  showed  great  tokens  of  a  contrite  and  repentant 
heart,  as  one  who  was  more  deepdy  displgtscd  with  his  owne  act  then  anj  man 
dse.  And  after  this  h<dy  repast  th^  dined,  also  at  the  same  table  together,  as 
cheerefnlly  in  sobriety,  as  eaer  in  thor  Irres  they  had  done  aforetime :  each 
cheering  vp  the  other,  and  taking  their  leave  by  drinking  eadi  to  other,  as  if  some 
journey  onely  had  becni  in  hand. 

**  After  dinner,  all  things  being  brought  in  a  iffadlnes,  by  him  that  soppfied  the 
roome  oi  the  pro?ost»Msarshall ;  withoot  any  dallying,  or  ddaying  the  time,  be 
came  forth  and  kneeled  downe^  preparing  at  onoe  his  neeke  for  &e  axe^  and  his 
spirit  for  heaven;  which  baaing  done  witboat  long  ceremony,  as  who  hid  before 
digested  this  whole  tragedy,  be  derired  aU  the  rest  to  pray  far  him,  and  willed  the 
execntioner  to  do  bis  office  not  tofeare  nor  spare." 

With  this  account  of  the  affiiir  we  might  rest  contented,  but  for  two 
things  :  (1),  the  suspiciously  dramatic  complexion  of  the  transaction ; 
and  (2),  the  disoovexy  among  the  Sloane  M8Sw  in  the  British  Museum 
of  the  original  nanatiYe  of  Erancis  Fletcher,  from  which  this  history 
of  the  nephew  is  aTowedly  compiled,  and  which  giyes  quite  a  different 
complexion  to  the  transaction.  He  evidently  regards  Doughty  as  a 
Tictim,  Drake  as  an  envious  persecutory  while  he  odls  the  whole  afGur 
a  ''bloodie  tnigedie,''  which  he  more  than  cmce  intimates  might  well 
evoke  the  jud^ents  of  Heaven.  He  speaks  of  Doughty  as  the  most 
exaggerated  terms,  and  declares  that  he  never  saw  so  edifying  an  end. 
Added  to  this,  there  is  another  narrative  of  the  voyage,  by  one  John 
Gooke^  which  is  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  and  appears  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  antiquary  Stow&  This  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  violent  hostility  to  Drake ;  it  accuses  him  of  blasphemy,  unmimly 
violence,  and  extreme  tyranny,  and  of  many  other  sins^  most  alien  to 
what  we  know  of  him  from  sufficient  and  credible  witnesses.  I  confess 
to  a  strong  conviction  that  this  narrative  of  John  Cooke  ought  to  be 
put  out  of  court  at  once  and  summarily.  The  bitter  hatred  of  the 
man  to  Drake  is  palpable  throughout ;  while  the  signature,  *'  John 
Cooke,''  occurs  frequently  at  the  foot  of  the  charges  on  which  Doughty 
was  tried  and  condemned.    Had  Drake  been  anything  like  what  John 
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Cooke  assertB  him  to  have  been,  the  expedition  wonld  hare  found  its 
grave  on  this  side  Cape  Horn.  The  chaplain's  narrative  is  the  only 
serious  difficulty,  joined  with  the  internal  unlikelihood  of  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  the  author  of  the  "  World  Encompassed  "  relates. 
Which  way  does  the  probability  lie  9  Altogether  I  conceiye  with  the 
nephew's  narrative.  There  is  one  great  fact  which  to  me  is  an  invalu- 
able clue  through  the  mystery ;  I  mean  the  communion  of  Drake  and 
Doughty  in  the  Sacrament  before  the  execution.  All  the  witnesses, 
even  John  Cooke,  are  agreed  about  that  It  seems  to  me  well  nigh 
conclusiva  That  Doughty  thereby  confessed  his  guilt  and  expressed 
his  penitence,  and  that  he  felt  that  a  load  would  be  lifted  off  his  heart 
if  the  man  against  whom  he  had  sinned  would  commune  with  him 
before  he  suffered,  is  to  me  undeniably  plain.  There  is  something  in 
this  death  scene  well  nigh  incredible  to  us  in  this  age.  So  simple,  so 
noble,  so  brave,  on  either  part  And  yet  Drake  did  not  dare  to 
spare.     Even  &jword  about  ^'  return"  could  not  be  tolerated. 

Doughty  was  probably  but  the  organ  of  many  whose  hearts  were 
fiiiling  them;  Inland's  most  noble  enterprise  must  be  shamefidly 
abandoned,  or  a  dear  life  must  faXL  Drake  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. His  dearest  friend  must  perish,  if  the  sacrifice  were  demanded 
by  his  country  and  his  queen.  Metcher^s  name,  too,  occurs  as  a  wit- 
ness to,  almost  every  chaige  against  Doughty.  His  conduct  through- 
out the  whole  afiGsdx  seems  to  have  been  ^ost  questionable.  There 
is  a  curious  fragment  of  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Collection, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  at  some  point  of  the  voyage  Drake  sum- 
moned Erands  fletcher  before  him,  and  ^*  excommunicated  him  out 
of  the  Church  of  God,  denounced  him  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and 
tied  a  po^  round  his  arm  with  this  inscription,  '  Erancis  Eletcher, 
the  Msest  knave  that  liveth.' " 

Eortunately  we  have  the  judgments  of  two  able  and  impartial  con- 
temporaries upon  the  whole  matter,  and  it  runs  in  the  direction  which 
we  have  indicated.    Camden  says  — 

''In  thiB  very  place  John  Doagbty,  an  indtutrions  and  stont  man,  and  the  next 
onto  Drake,  was  called  to  hia  trial  for  raising  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  fonnd  gnilty 
hj  twelve  men,  after  the  Sngliah  manner,  and  condemned  to  death,  which  he  suf- 
fered nndaontedly,  heing  heheaded,  having  first  receiyed  the  holy  oommnnion 
with  Drake.  And,  indeeid,  the  most  impartial  persons  in  the  fleet  were  of  opinion 
that  he  had  acted  seditioosly  i  and  that  Drake  cat  him  off  as  an  emulator  of  his 
glory,  and  one  that  regarded  not  so  much  who  he  Idmself  exceUed  in  commenda- 
tions for  sea  matters,  as  who  he  thousht  might  equal  him.  Tet  wanted  there  not 
■onw,  who,  pretending  to  understand  things  hetter  than  others,  gave  out  that 
Drake  had  m  charge  from  Laoester,  to  Uke  off  Doughty,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  hecause  he  had  reported  ahroad  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  made 
away  hy  the  cunning  practices  of  Leicester." 

Hakluyt  to  much  the  same  effect : — 

"In  this  port  (St.  Julian)  our  Qeneral  hegan  to  inquire  diligently  of  the  actions 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Doughty,  and  found  them  not  to  he  such  as  he  looked  for,  hut 
tending  rather  to  contention  of  mutiny,  or  some  other  disorder,  whereby  (without 
redres^  the  success  of  the  voyage  might  greatly  have  been  hazarded;  whereupon 
the  ooiqpany  was  called  together  and  made  acquainted  with  the  particulaia  of  the 
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oause,  which  were  found  partly  by  Mr.  Dongbty's  own  oonfesrioft,  and  partly  by 
the  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  be  true ;  which  when  onr  General  saw^  although  his 
private  affection  to  Mr.  Doughty  (as  he  then  in  presence  of  all  sacredly  protested) 
was  g^eat,  yet  the  care  he  had  of  the  state  of  the  voyage,  of  the  expectation  dl 
her  Migestie,  and  of  the  honour  of  his  conntrie,  did  more  touch  him  (as  indeed  it 
ought)  than  the  private  respect  of  one  man ;  so  that  the  cause  being  thoroughly 
heard,  and  all  things  done  in  good  order,  as  neere  as  might  be  to  the  course  of  our 
laws  in  England,  it  was  concluded  that  Mr.  Doughty  should  receive  punishment 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence.  And  he,  seeing  no  remedie  but  patience 
for  himself,  desired  before  lus  death  to  receive  the  communion,  which  he  did  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  minister,  and  our  General  himself  accompanied  him  in 
that  holy  action :  which  being  done,  and  the  place  of  execution  made  ready,  he^ 
having  embraced  our  General,  and  taJcen  his  leave  of  all  the  companie,  with  prayer 
for  the  Queen's  Majestic  and  our  realm,  in  quiet  sort  laid  his  head  to  the  block, 
where  he  ended  his  life." 

There  is,  too,  another  piece  of  evidence  to  which  snfiicient  importance 
has  hardly  been  attached.  Drake  took  out  of  the  Portuguese  prize  a 
pilot  who  was  well  acquainted  witih  the  seas  for  which,  he  was  bound, 
and  carried  him  with  him.  He  dismissed  him  finally  at  Acapulco  in 
the  Pacific.  This  pilot's  narrative  has  been  published,  and  the  Spanish 
historians  draw  from  it  in  their  account  of  the  expedition.  But  they 
bring  no  charge  against  Drake  in  connection  with  these  transactions. 
They  assert  that  Doughty  was  put  to  death  because  he  would  have  re- 
turned, and  praise  the  finnness  and  wisdom  of  the  course  which  Drake 
pursued.  Had  any  char^  been  feasible,  the  Spaniards  would  not  have 
failed  to  ui^ge  it ;  and  it  is  a  high  testimony  to  Drake's  clemency  and 
kindliness  that  this  pilot  urged  not  one  word  of  complaint  against 
Drake's  treatment  of  him  on  his  return.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that 
the  last  editor  of  the  "  World  Encompassed,"  the  able  editor  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  leans  rather  to  the  narratives  of  Cooke  and  Fletcher ; 
but  I  feel  fully  satisfied,  from  a  careful  estimation  of  the  accessible 
evidence,  that  the  verdict  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  which  is  also  the 
verdict  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  must  stand. 

This  vital  matter  being  settled,  the  Mary  was  broken  up,  and  the 
fleet  was  reduced  to  three  ships, — ^the  Pelican,  which  was  soon  after 
named  the  Ghlden  Hind,  in  compliment  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
who  probably  bore  it  on  his  arms,  the  Elizabeth,  and  the  Mafigold, 
The  little  squadron  then  weighed,  and  stood  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Magelha6ns.  They  were  reached  on  the  20th  of  August 
The  topsails  were  struck  as  they  entered,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  prayers  were  read,  and  a  sermon  preached,  in  honour  of  a  higher 
King.  They  found  much  difficulty  in  the  navigation,  the  Spaniards 
having  wilfully  falsified  the  maps ;  but  it  certainly  speaks  weU  for 
Drake's  seamanship,  that  he  carried  his  fleet  through  in  sixteen  days, 
fourteen  days  being  reckoned  a  good  passage,  even  at  the  present 
time. 

On  the  6th  of  September  they  emerged  into  the  Pacific,  and  were 

rcoUul  "  with  a  most  terrible  storm,"  which  drove  them  above  one 

iiitidrod  h^aguos  to  the  westward,  and  scattered  the  fleet.     The  Maru 

Sin  Thomas,  went  do¥ni  with  every  soul  on  board.    The 
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Elizaheihy  Captain  Winter,  and  the  Oolden  Hind,  were  driven  about 
for  a  whole  month  by  the  fuiy  of  the  storm,  and  at  one  time  weie  as 
far  south  as  57^;  and  thus,  without  seeking  it,  were  the  first  dis- 
coverers of  Gape  Horn.  On  the  7th  October  the  Elizabeth  parted 
company,  recovered  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and,  her  people  being 
weary  and  fearful,  bore  up  for  England  ;  there  they  arrived  safely,  but 
received,  as  they  deserved,  cold  welcome,  having  abandoned  their 
commander  to  his  fate.  Fears  were  entertained  that  Drake  would 
never  be  heard  of  again ;  but  he,  as  we  shall  see,  was  busy  about 
deeds  which  were  to  make  the  whole  world  ring  with  his  fame.  The 
stormy  weather  continuing,  Drake  incurred  extreme  danger  in  searching 
for  his  consorts.  For  fifty-two  days  this  tremendous  storm  pressed  on 
them,  and  Drake  was  again  driven  south,  and  discovered  more  clearly 
Cape  Horn.  The  storm  having  at  last  fiiirly  blown  itself  out,  the 
Golden  Hind  was  put  on  a  northerly  course,  to  make  the  rendezvous 
which  her  captain  had  appointed,  in  lai  30^  S.  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 
Sighting  an  island  called  Mucho,  in  38^  S.,  he  endeavoured  to  revictual 
his  ship.  The  natives  at  first  seemed  Mendly,  but  subsequently  they 
entrapped  a  boat's  crew  with  Drake  himself  and  wounded  every  man 
in  the  boat  with  their  arrows,  the  captain  himself  being  struck  under 
the  eye  and  in  the  head.  His  coolness  and  intrepidity  brought  the 
men  off,  and  the  clement  general,  considering  that  the  natives  had 
mistaken  the  English  for  Spaniards,  resolved  to  take  no  vengeance,  but 
set  sail,  and  reached  a  bay  on  the  American  coast,  called  Philip's  Bay, 
in  lat.  32^  S.  There  they  met  an  Indian  chief,  who  offered  to 
conduct  them  to  Valparaiso,  where  they  might  obtain  all  needful 
stores. 

Thus  was  Drake,  in  a  little  ship  of  100  tons,  ill  manned  and  worse 
provisioned,  and  leaky  through  the  length  and  stress  of  the  voyage, 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  Spanish  settlements  of  the  Pacific,  surrounded 
by  their  ships,  and  cut  ofi^  by  a  strait  which  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
passable from  west  to  east^  from  the  Atlantic  and  home.  The  history 
of  the  next  six  months  ia  the  most  brilliant  narrative  of  successful 
daring  that  I  know.  By  this  gallant  enterprise  of  the  little  English 
war-ship  and  her  indomitable  crew,  more  than  by  any  other  single 
thing,  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  sealed,  and  the  Spani^ 
supremacy  of  the  seas  was  destroyed.  Drake,  with  his  one  little  ship, 
during  that  six  months,  entered  well  nigh  every  port^  rifled  every 
treasure-ship,  exacted  contributions  from  every  town,  and  bearded 
every  fort  and  fleet  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  seas.  His  deep  religious 
heart  was  stirred  within  him  by  the  cruelties,  atrocities,  superstitions, 
and  crimes  which  the  Spaniards  wrought  there  without  stint  or  shame. 
To  the  privateer  this  became  something  like  a  holy  war.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prove  that  the  English  in  those  seas  felt  themselves  champions 
of  the  most  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  when  they  heard  of  and  observed 
the  horrible  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  to  the  native  races  which 
were  withering  under  their  brutal  yoka  Coasting  along,  and  still 
searching  most  diligently  every  creek  for  his  missing  consort^  he  arrived 
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off  lima  on  the  15ih  February.  This  waa^  perliaps,  his  most  daring 
enterprise.  Thirty  ships  were  in  harbour  there  ;  seventeen  of  them 
laden  and  ready  to  saiL  Drake  took  the  Oolden  Hind  in  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  and  anchored  in  their  midst ;  then,  having  ob- 
tained provisions  and  water,  they  laid  the  ships  under  contribution  at 
their  leisure.  Hearing  there  of  a  rich  treasure-ship,  the  Caeafuego, 
which  was  the  pride  of  the  South  Seas,  and  which  had  sailed  only 
fourteen  days  before  for  Panama,  they  cut  the  cables  of  all  the  ships  in 
portv  and  stood  out  with  immense  booty  in  chase  of  the  great  galleon 
of  Spain.  On  the  1st  of  March  they  fell  in  with  her  about  150 
leagues  from  Panama.  She  was  boarded  and  carried  at  once^  and 
treasure  to  the  amount  of  £90,000  being  trausferred  to  the  Oolden  Htftd^ 
they  let  her  go.  Drake  was  true  to  his  principle  of  action,  such  as  it 
was.  He  considered  that  he  had  a  right  to  any  amount  of  treasure, 
but  he  observed  the  utmost  consideration  and  courtesy  towards  the 
men,  save  where  wrongs  came  under  his  eye  which  a  higher  duty 
called  on  him  to  avenga  Standing  west  to  avoid  Panama,  they  ob- 
tained fresh  booty,  and  on  the  15th  anchored  in  Guatuloo  (AcapulcoX 
in  15^  30 '  N.,  and,  being  fuUy  laden  with  booty,  began  to  oonsider  the 
means  of  returning  homa 

The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  justified  the  terms  I  have 
again  and  again  applied  to  him.  I  give  the  words  of  the  ori^nal 
narrative : — 

"  And  oonsidaring  slio  that  tbe  time  of  the  yeare  now  drew  on  wherein  we 
most  attempt,  or  of  neoenitie  wholly  gine  oner  that  action,  which  chiefly  cor 
QeneraU  bad  determined*  namely,  the  diaoooery  of  what  paiwage  then  waa  to  be 
found  abont  the  Northeme  part*  of  America,  from  the  South  Sea  into  oar  owne 
ocean  (which  being  once  diacoaered  and  made  knowne  to  be  nauigable^  we  ehonUl 
not  onely  do  oor  coontrie  a  good  and  noteable  ferrice,  bnt  we  alw  oorwlnee  ihoald 
haue  a  nearer  cut  and  paaaage  home ;  where,  otherwiie,  we  were  to  make  a  very 
long  and  tediooi  noyage  of  it,  which  woald  hardly  agree  with  oor  good  liking,  we 
baaing  been  ao  long  fhmi  home  alreadT,  and  lo  modi  of  oor  atre^th  aeparated 
from  ▼■,)  which  oonld  not  at  aU  be  done  if  the  opportunity  of  tune  were  now 
neglected  p  we  therefore  all  of  vi  willingly  barkened  and  coneented  to  oor  QeneraUli 
adnice,  which  waa,  flnt  to  leeke  out  tome  oonuenient  place  wherein  to  trimme  our 
ahip,  and  itore  ouneluet  with  wood  and  water  and  other  prouinona  ae  we  could 
get,  and  thenceforward  to  haaten  on  our  intended  Journey  for  the  dlioouery  of  the 
aaid  paaaage,  through  whioh  we  might  with  Joy  return  to  our  longed  bonea." 

To  the  northward  then  they  steered.  Before  they  left  Acapulco 
Drake  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Winter  by  a  ship  leaving  for  the 
south,  hoping  that  they  might  fall  in  with  the  Elizabeth^  and  cany  in- 
formation of  his  course.  It  is  so  simple  and  noble  in  spirit  and  ex- 
pression, that  I  quote  it  entire  :— 

"  Master  Winter,— If  it  pleaaeth  Ood  that  you  ahould  to  meete  with  the  ahip  of 
Sent  John  de  Anton,  I  pray  you  uae  him  wellj  according  to  my  wotd  and  promla» 
given  unto  them :  and  if  yon  want  an3rthing  that  la  in  thia  ahip  of  Sunt  John  da 
Anton,  I  pray  you  pay  them  double  the  value  for  it,  which  I  wiU  aatiafle  agaana^ 
and  command  your  men  not  to  doe  her  any  hurt ;  and  what  componUon  or  agree- 
ment we  have  made,  at  my  return  into  England,  I  will  by  Ood*a  belpe  performe; 
although  I  am  in  doubt  that  thia  letter  wul  never  come  to  your  handa  3  notwith- 
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■ttnding,  I  am  the  man  I  have  promised  to  be,  beeeednng  Qod,  the  Saviour  of  all 
the  worldy  to  hare  ua  in  hie  keeping,-*to  whome  only  I  give  all  honour,  praise, 
and  glory. 

'*  What  I  have  written  is  not  onlv  to  yon.  Master  Winter,  but  also  to  M.  Thomas, 
H.  Charles,  M.  Canbe,  and  M.  Anthonie,  with  all  our  other  good  friends,  whom  I 
commit  to  the  tuition  of  him  that,  with  his  blood,  redeemed  us,  and  am  in  good  hope 
that  we  shall  be  in  no  more  trouble,  but  that  he  will  helpe  vs  in  adversitie,  de- 
siring yon,  for  the  paaaon  of  Christ,  if  you  fall  into  any  danger,  that  you  will  not 
despaire  of  God's  mercy,  for  he  wiU  defend  you  and  preserve  you  from  all  danger, 
and  bring  us  to  our  desired  haven ;  to  whom  be  all  honour,  glory,  and  praise, 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

"  Tour  sorrowiull  captun,  whose  heart  is  heavy  for  you, 

"FaAKCis  Dbaxx." 

As  they  sailed  northward  they  were  both  surprised  and  distressed 
by  the  bitter  cold  of  the  weather.  Even  in  42°  N.  the  cold  was  more 
intense  than  any  of  them  had  ever  known,  though  some  of  them  had 
been  as  iai  north  as  72°.  But  Drake's  courage  &iled  not  in  the 
leasts  and  the  original  narrative  shows  to  us  by  what  means  the 
Elizabethan  captains  were  wont  to  rehearten  their  men : — 

"Tet  would  not  our  General  be  discouraged,  but  as  wel  ly  comfortable  speeches, 
of  the  Diuine  prouidenoe,  and  of  God's  loning  care  oner  his  children,  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  also  by  other  good  and  profitable  perswanons,  adding  theroto  his 
own  cheerful  example,  he  so  stirred  them  vp  to  put  on  a  good  courage,  and  to  quite 
themselues  lilce  men,  to  endure  some  short  extremity  to  haue  tiie  speedier  comfort, 
and  a  little  trouble  to  obtune  the  greater  glory,  that  euery  other  man  was 
thoroughly  armed  with  wiUingnesse  and  resolued  to  see  the  uttermost,  if  it  were 
possible,  of  what  good  was  to  be  done  that  way." 

And  this  seems  to  be  a  fair  occasion  to  say  a  woxd  on  Drake's  reli- 
gious principles  and  life. 

He  was  engaged  at  this  time  on  an  expedition  which  even  mild 
judges  would  consider  as  closely  bordering  on  the  piratical.  He  was 
deeply  laden  with  booty  to  which  he  had  helped  himself  without 
scruple  all  through  the  Spanish  main.  Yet  here  we  find  him  nobly 
sustaining  his  men  out  of  God's  Word,  and  through  life  referring  his 
actions  habitually  to  the  judgment  and  approval  of  Christ.  What  are 
we  to  say  of  his  Ghnstianity  1  Muscular,  certainly !  It  could  take  in 
with  a  good  conscience  all  the  bold  and  strong-handed  deeds  of  a 
stormy  life  and  a  stormy  time.  Neither  the  blood  of  battle  nor  the 
spoils  of  war  came  amiss  to  it,  nor  stem  vengeance,  nor  fierce  hate  of 
what  should  be  hateful  to  all  good  men.  And  yet  do  not  confound  it 
with  the  muscular  Christianity  of  the  school  which  is  rising  to  some 
strength  amoug  us,  which  seems  to  preach  the  pride  of  the  flesh  as  one 
of  the  central  doctrines  of  Christ's  Gospel ;  and  whose  creed,  if  &irly 
written  out,  woidd  apparently  be  something  like  this — "  I  believe  in  a 
Christian  six  foot  two,  who  can  pull  stroke  in  the  Oxford  eighty  or 
bowl  in  the  All  England  eleven,  or  who  can  fell  a  London  drayman  at 
a  blow."  Perhaps  Drake  could  have  done  all  this ;  certainly  he  did 
much  more ;  but  he  did  not  regard  these  things  as  specially  his  Qod- 
given  vocation.     His  whole  life  was  muscular,  everything  which  he  did 
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was  forceful,  and  bis  religion  got  married  naturally  to  a  thoamid 
strong-handed  things  which  it  belonged  to  the  man  and  to  his  age  to 
do ;  bat  it  was  not  specially  yoked  on  to  jots  of  proud  force  or  darings 
and  paraded  with  a — ''  See  how  muscular  my  Christianity  is ! "  before 
the  face  of  an  admiring  because  feeble  and  flaccid  world  I  rather  fear 
this  homage  to  the  *'  pride  of  the  flesh,"  which  is  characteristic  of  a 
reigning  school  I  do  not  read  that  strength  of  the  flesh  was  cne  of 
the  leading  strengths  of  our  Lord.  I  have  read  of  it  in  pagan  schools, 
I  have  heard  that  it  is  throned  on  Olympus,  but  not  in  the  school  of 
Christ — ^not  among  the  white-robed  in  heaven.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  Drake  was  a  deeply  religious,  as  well  as  a  generous, 
patient^  and  clement  man.  We  shall  see  yet  other  proofs  of  it  before 
we  are  round  the  world. 

They  held  on  their  course  until  they  reached  48^,  and  then  even 
Drake  felt  that  they  must  turn  south.  The  cold  was  too  intense  for 
even  his  hardy  crew  to  struggle  with.  Standing  about,  they  found  the 
harbour  of  San  Francisco,  in  38®  30^,  and  there  they  remained  some 
time,  taking  possession  of  the  harbour  and  country,  which  they  named 
New  Albion,  for  the  queen.  Very  full  of  interest  is  the  narrative  of 
their  stay  there.  The  pagan  Indians  found  them  out^  and  would  per- 
sist in  worshipping  them  as  gods  ;  and  there  is  something  very  noble 
and  very  beautiful  in  the  tenderness  and  earnestness  with  which 
Drake  and  his  crew  sought  to  lead  their  thoughts  up  to  the  living  and 
the  true  God,  while  they  ministered  with  sagacious  kindness  to  all 
their  present  needs.  Their  chief  trouble  with  the  Indians  was  our 
chief  trouble — interminable  talk.  The  Indians  (sorrow  to  Drake)  were 
eloquent,  and  they  knew  it,  and  persisted  in  discoursing  largely  of  un- 
intelligible things.  Poor  Drake  was  as  puzzled  as  we  are  to  stop  the 
flood  of  weary  talk  with  which  eloquent  individuals  in  pulpits,  hust- 
ings, platforms,  parliaments,  and  even  judgment-seats,  are  flooding  us. 
Drake,  sitting  in  state,  and  looking  as  edified  as  possible,  while  an 
Indian  spoke  for  half  an  hour  with  faultless  fluency,  in  a  tongue  wholly 
unintelligible,  the  savages  keeping  up  a  running  accompaniment  of 
delighted  ''  Oh*s ! "  when  some  grand  point  was  made  by  the  orator — 
might  sit  for  the  portrait  of  the  much-be-talked  generation  in  which 
our  part  of  the  great  world-drama  has  to  be  played.  But  the  kindly, 
loving,  trust-inspiring  ways  of  the  English  with  the  savages  stands  in 
grand  contrast  to  the  bloody  and  lustful  records  of  the  colonial  empire 
of  Spain.  If  you  want  to  know  why  God's  hand  was  against  the 
Armada  and  with  the  English,  read  Las  Casas  and  read  Drake ;  and 
part  of  the  reason,  at  any  rate,  will  be  plain. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  they  sailed ;  the  pitiful  sorrow  of  the  Indians 
at  their  departure  being  the  best  testimony  how  purely,  justly,  chastely, 
and  kindly  the  English  had  had  their  conversation  among  them. 
Drake's  course  was  by  this  time  fully  decided.  He  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  passage  round  the  North  of  America  as  imprncUcablo.  Indeed 
the  trending  of  the  coast  to  the  N.  W.  seems  to  have  raised  a  question 
in  hia  mind  aa  to  whether  there  were  a  passage  at  alL    Fearing  that 
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Ae  fiime  of  his  exploits  had  led  to  the  concentiation  of  a  Spanish 
Bqnadfon,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  his  return,  he  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  was  like  himseK — to  push  over 
the  Pacific,  and  complete  his  glorious  enterprise  by  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  world     In  sixty-eight  days  they  stretched  over  the  waste 
of  waters,  steering  by  a  "  card,"  which  he  had  obtained  irom  a  Panama 
captain,  and  hoping  to   make  the  Philippine  Isles.     Passing  some 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  which  for  the  best  of  reasons  they  named  the 
Thieves'  Islands,  they  made  the  Philippines  on  the  16th  of  October,. 
1579  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  they  made  the  Moluccas,  where  they 
met  with  a  most  magnificent  reception  from  the  king.     We  must  not 
dwell  upon  it,  but  only  note,  to  Drake's  honour,  that  the  son  of  this 
King  of  Temate,  writing  many  years  afterwards  to   King  James, 
thus  records    the    impression  which  Drake    had  left   behind  him 
there : — 

"  Hearing  of  the  good  report  of  your  Majesty  by  the  coming  of  the  great  Cap- 
tain, Francis  Drake,  in  the  time  of  my  father,  which  was  about  some  fifby  years 
past :  by  the  which  captain  my  predecessor  did  send  a  ring  nnto  the  Qaeen  of 
England,  as  a  token  of  remembrance  between  us ;  whicJi,  '5  the  aforesaid  Drake 
had  been  living,  he  could  have  informed  your  M^'esty  of  the  great  love  and  friend- 
ship of  either  side ;  he  in  behalf  of  the  Queen,  my  father  for  him  and  his  succes- 
sors ;  since  which  time  of  the  departure  of  the  foresaid  Captain,  we  have  daily 
expected  his  return,  my  father  living  many  years  after,  and  daily  expecting  his 
return :  and  I,  after  the  death  of  my  father,  have  lived  in  the  same  hope,  'til  I 
was  father  of  eleven  children ;  in  which  time  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  men  of  so  bad  disposition,  that  thev  came  not  as  peaceable  merchants^ 
but  to  dispossess  us  of  our  country ;  which,  by  the  coming  of  the  bearer  hereof 
fCaptun  Middleton),  we  have  found  to  the  contrary,  which  greatly  we  rejoice  at," 

AC  &C. 

He  sailed  November  9th.  On  the  11th  he  anchored  under  a  small 
island  of  the  Celebes  group,  where  they  stayed  some  days  to  repair 
damages  and  to  refit  Their  description  of  the  island  and  its  riches 
is  very  glowing,  but  we  must  not  linger.  They  sailed  on  the  12th  of 
December,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  while  they  were  running  under 
all  sail,  during  the  night,  they  suddenly  struck  on  a  rocky  shoal,  and 
stuck  fast  They  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  it  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  mark  closely  how  such  men  demeaned  themselves  in  such  a 
case.  like  men,  we  may  be  sure  ;  but  we  should  hardly  be  prepared 
for  all  which  the  narrative  reveals : — 

**  The  ynexpectednesse  of  so  extreame  a  danger,  presently  raised  vs  vp  to  looke 
about  vs,  but  the  more  we  looked  the  lease  hope  we  had  of  getting  cleere  of  it 
againe,  so  that  nothing  now  presenting  itselfe  to  our  mindes,  but  the  ghastly  apr 
peanuDce  of  instant  death,  affording  no  respit  or  time  of  pausing,  cihlled  vpon 
vs  to  deny  ourselues,  and  to  commend  ourselues  into  the  mercifbU  hands  of  our  most 
gratioua  Qod :  to  this  purpose  wee  presently  fell  prostrate,  and  with  ioyned  prayers 
sent  vp  vnto  the  throne  of  grace,  humbly  besought  Almighty  Qod  to  extend  Uia 
mercy  vnto  vs  in  his  sonne  Christ  Jesus,  and  so  preparing  as  it  were  our  neckes 
vnto  the  blocke,  we  enery  minute  expected  the  finall  stroake  to  be  giuen  vnto  us. 

"  Notwithstanding  that  we  expected  nothing  but  immineDt  death,  yet  (that  we 
might  not  seem  to  tempt  Qod,  by  leaning  any  second  meanes  vnattempted  which 
He  afforded,)  presently,  as  soon  as  prayers  were  ended,  our  Qenerall  (exhorting  va 
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to  bane  the  espedaUfist  one  of  the  better  part,  to  wit»  the  Knile,  and  ad^ngmany 
comfortable  ipeeches,  of  the  ioyea  of  that  other  life,  which  wee  now  alone  looked 


hope  of  deliyeranoe,  yet  it  gaoe  ys  some  hope  of  reisnt,  inaomnch  as  it  atrared  ts 
that  the  bulke  was  loand,  which  tmely  we  acknowledged  to  be  an  immediate 
pronidenoe  of  Qod  alone,  insomuch  as  no  strength  of  wood  and  iron  conld  bane 
poasibly  borne  so  bard  and  violent  a  shocke  as  ovr  ship  did,  dashing  vnder  MX  mSie 
against  the  rodLes,  except  the  extraordinary  hand  of  God  had  supported  the  same. 

Our  miserie  beeing  thus  manifest^  the  very  connderation  whereof 

must  needs  bane  shaken  flesh  and  bloud,  if  faith  In  Qod's  promises  bad  not  mightily 
sustained  ts,  we  pasted  the  night  with  earnest  longings  that  the  day  would  once 
•ppeare;  themeane  time  we  spent  in  often  prayer  and  other  godly  exercises, 
thereby  comfortinff  durselues,  and  refreshinff  our  hearts,  strining  to  bring  onr- 
selues  to  an  humble  submission  vnder  the  nand  of  Qod^  and  to  a  reffering  our- 
seines  wholly  to  his  good  wiU  and  pleasure.  The  day  therefore  at  length  appear- 
ing, and  it  bdng  almost  ftdl  tea  about  that  time,  after  we  had  giuen  thankes  to 
OSd  for  his  forbearing  of  vs  hitherto,  and  bad  with  tears  called  ypon  Him  to  blesM 
our  labours;  we  agiun  renewed  our  trauell  to  see  if  we  oould  now  possibly  find 
any  anchor  hold,  which  we  had  formerly  sought  in  Ti^e.  But  this  second  attempt 
proued  as  firuitlesse  as  the  former,  and  left  vs  nothing  to  trust  to  but  prayers  and 
tears,  seeing  it  appeared  imposdble  that  euer  the  forecast,  counseU,  pollide,  or 
fwwer  of  man  oould  euer  effect  the  deliuery  of  our  ship,  except  the  Iiord  ondy 
miraculously  should  do  the  same. 

"  It  was  therefore  presently  motioned,  and  by  generall  voice  determined,  to 
oommend  our  case  to  Qod  alone,  leaning  ourselues  wholly  in  His  hand  to  spill  or 
saue  vs,  as  seeme  best  to  his  gpracious  wisdoms.  And  that  our  faith  might  hee  the 
better  strengthened,  and  the  comfortable  apprehension  of  Qod's  mercie  in  Chrirt 
be  more  clearely  felt,  we  had  a  Sermon,  and  the  Sacrament  of  the  bodie  and  bloud 

of  our  Sauiour  celebrated. The  manner  of  our  deliuery  (for  the 

relation  of  it  wiU  especially  be  expected)  was  onely  this.  The  place  whereon  we 
aate  so  fast  was  a  flnne  rocke  in  a  cleft,  whereof  it  was  we  stucke  on  tlie  larboard 
side.  At  low  water  there  was  not  aboue  sixo  foote  depth  in  all  on  the  starbord, 
within  little  distance  as  you  bane  beard  no  bottome  to  be  found;  the  brise  during 
ibe  whole  time  that  thus  we  were  stayed,  blew  somewhat  stiffe  directly  against  our 
broadsido,  and  so  perforce  kept  the  ship  upright.  It  pleased  Qod  in  tbe  beginning 
of  the  tvde,  while  the  water  was  yet  almost  at  lowest,  to  slacke  the  stifTenesse  of 
the  wind ;  and  now  our  ship,  who  required  thirteen  foot  water  to  make  her  fleets 
and  had  not  at  tiiat  time  on  the  one  side  above  seuen  at  most,  wanting  her  prop 
on  the  other  side,  which  had  too  long  alreadie  kept  her  up,  lUl  a  heeUng  toanuds 
the  deepe  water,  and  by  that  meanes  fVeed  her  kede,  and  made  us  glad  men. 

<*  This  shoale  is  at  least  three  or  fonre  leagues  in  length ;  it  Use  in  2^,  lacking 
three  or  four  minutes.  South  latitude.  The  day  of  this  ddiverance  was  the  10th  of 
January." 

On  tho  14th  of  March  ihej  reached  some  port  on  the  south  of  Javm» 
and  were  most  hospitably  entertained.  There  they  took  in  what  supplies 
they  might  need  for  their  long  homeward  voyage  ;  and  on  the  26th 
they  weighed  for  England.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  passed  on 
the  Idth  of  June,  within  cannon-shot,  but  they  would  not  land.  On 
the  22nd  they  touched  at  Siena  Leone  for  wood  and  water,  and  on  the 
26th  of  September-^ 

«  We  safdy  withjoylhll  minds  and  thankAiU  hearts  to  Qod,  arrived  at  Ftyasooth, 
the  plaoe  of  our  first  setting  forth,  after  we  had  spent  two  yeares^  ten  months,  and 
aome  few  odde  dales  besides,  in  sewing  tbe  wonders  of  tbe  Lord  In  the  dsep^  In  die* 
eovving  so  many  admirable  things^  in  going  thnmghwith  so  many  stnuigaadasn* 
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tiUTM^  in  OMaping  oat  of  so  many  dangerB,  and  overoomraing  bo  many  ^flleoltiea  in 
this  one  enoompaasing  of  this  neather  globe,  and  passing  roond  aboat  the  world, 
which  we  hane  related. 

**  Soli  rerom  maximamm  Effector!, 
Soli  totins  mondi  Qubematori 
Soli  saorom  Conserratoriy 
Soli  Deo  nt  semper  gloriat** 

Drake  vras  received  at  Plymouth  with  intense  enthusiasm,  ihe  whole 
town  was  wild  with  joy.  Since  Captain  Winter's  return  he  had  been 
given  up  for  lost  llie  church  bells  rang  the  whole  day  through  ;  on 
ihe  next  day  the  simple-minded  seaman  went  up  to  Tavistock,  to  show 
his  respect  to  the  old  residence  of  his  parents  ;  and  then,  having  been 
flted  by  the  West-country  people,  he  navigated  the  Oolden  Hind  to 
London.  It  is  said  that  the  booty  on  board  was  of  the  value  of 
£1,000,000.  The  queen  hardly  received  him  as  cordially  as  he  had 
hoped.  The  truth  is,  that  Drake's  free  and  easy  ways  in  the  Pacific 
were  likely  to  produce  serious  complications  with  Spain.  His  splendid 
success  embarrassed  her ;  but  she  marked  him  well,  and  held  him  ever 
after  in  high  honour  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  her  realm.  It  was  not 
till  the  next  year  that^  dining  at  Deptford,  she  entered  his  famous  ship 
with  which  he  had  "ploughed  a  furrow  round  the  world,''  and 
knighted  him  with  her  own  hand.  How  ho  served  her  at  Cadiz,  and 
in  the  great  Armada  fight,  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  need  to  dwell 
upon  it  here — how  he  died,  I  have  briefly  to  toll. 

In  1595  Drake  sailed  with  Hawkins,  his  old  friend  and  commander, 
for  the  Spanish  main  :  it  proved  the  grave  of  both.  The  last  scene  is 
thus  simply  chronicled  : — 

'*  On  the  15th  of  January,  on  their  way  towards  Puerto  Bello,  Captain  Flat  died 
of  sickness,  and  then  Captain  Drake  began  to  keep  his  cabin,  and  complain  of  a 
•oowring  or  fluxe.  On  the  23rd  they  set  sail,  and  stood  np  again  for  Puerto  Bello, 
which  is  but  three  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Nomhre  de  Dios.  On  the  28th,  at 
4  of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  our  General,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  departed  this  life, 
haTing  been  extremely  sicke  of  a  fluxe  which  began  the  night  before  to  stop  on 
him.  He  used  some  speeches  at  or  a  little  before  his  death,  rising  and  apparelling 
himselfe,  but  being  brought  to  bed  agun,  within  one  hour  he  died.  They  moved 
on  to  Puerto  Bello,  and  after  coming  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  the  solemn  burial 
of  our  General  in  the  sea,  Mr.  Bride  made  a  sermon,  having  to  his  audience  aU  the 
detains  in  the  fleete. 


Shortly  before,  another  of  the  Elizahethan  great  ones  feU, — a  man 
who  had  all  Drake*s  courage  and  conduct,  and  who  was  besides  a  chi- 
valrous gentleman,  which  Drake  was  not  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  per- 
haps the  noblest  and  purest  spirit  of  that  age — the  Sydney  of  the  sea 
— thi2s  yielded  up  his  life  to  God  : — 

**  In  1591,  Sir  B.  GrenviUe  was  serving  in  an  English  fleet  against  Spain.  They 
were  assailed  bv  a  Spanish  fleet  of  far  superior  fbinoe,  and  worsted.  But  Sir  H. 
GrenviUe,  in  his  good  ship  the  Revenge,  rdiised  either  to  strike  or  to  fly.  He  bad 
the  gunner  sink  the  ship  rather  tlum  yield— but  he  was  overruled  by  the  crew. 
After  inflicting  the  most  tremendous  chastisement  on  the  Spanish  fleet,'it  is  said 
that  he  was  engaged  with  no  less  than  15  ships, — ^the  Revenge  was  taken,  but  she 
was  so  crippled  that  she  soon  after  went  down  with  200  Spaniards,  when  Sir 
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RidiAid  Qrenville  was  ctrried,  mortallj  wounded,  on  bowd  tbe  Spuuah  AdmtnTf 
■hip,  where  he  was  treated  with  dintingnwhed  honour.  Bat  in  a  few  days  he  felt 
that  death  waa  at  hand,  and  spoke  these  memorable  words  in  Spanish,  that  all  who 
heard  him  might  hear  witness  to  their  ferronr : — '  Here  die  I,  Richard  QrenyiUe> 
with  a  joyfhl  and  qniet  mind:  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  good  soldier  ought 
to  do^  fiffhting  for  lus  ooontrj,  qneen,  religion,  and  honoor :  my  sool  willingly  do* 
partinglrom  this  body,  leaving  behind  the  lasting  fame  of  ha^ng  behaved  as  every 
valiant  soldier  is  in  duty  boond  to  do.' " 

Diake^  HawkiDs,  Gienville,  gone,  England  might  seem  poor  indeed. 
Bat  the  Work  was  done.  Spain  was  broken  utterly,  and  that  spirit 
was  kindled  in  'RngliahmAn,  of  which  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Tm- 
fiilgar  are  the  direct  and  inalienable  fruits.  That  supremacy  which 
Dnke,  more  than  any  other,  won  for  ns,  has  never  been  shaken. 
Numbeis  are  nothing,  as  of  old,  where  English  seamenship  has  room. 
Drake  brought  us  to  the  yanward  as  a  nation,  where  he  ever  himself 
loved  to  be.  We  have  maintained  the  post  in  many  a  bloody  struggle^ 
with  the  world  in  arms  against  us ;  and  an  Englishman  may  be  par- 
doned for  believing  that  we  shall  maintain  it  while  the  world  endare& 
The  epitaph  of  Dzake,  by  two  able  contemporaries,  may  fitly  bring  this 
paper  to  a  close : — 

**  He  was  more  ddDAill  in  all  poyntes  of  nanigation  then  any  that  ever  was  be* 
fbre  his  time,  in  his  time^  or  sinoe  lus  death ;  he  was  also  of  a  perfect  memory* 
mat  obscnmatioD,  eloonent  by  nature*  skillftill  in  artillery,  expert  and  apt  to  lei 
Mood*  and  give  physicjc  nnto  his  people  according  to  the  climate ;  he  was  low  of 
■tatore,  of  stronff  umbs,  broad  breasted,  roond  headed,  browne  hayre,  fbll  bearded, 
bis  eyes  roond,  large,  and  clear,  weU  &vonred,  fhyre,  and  of  a  cheerfVill  coonte- 
nance.  His  name  was  a  terror  to  the  French,  Spanyaid,  PortngaU  and  Indiana. 
Many  princes  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  other,  as  well  enemies  as  friends,  in  bis  lift 
time  desired  hb  picture.  He  was  the  second  that  ener  went  throogh  the  Straights 
of  Magellanes,  and  the  first  that  ener  wente  ronnde  about  the  world :  he  was  Taw- 
Ibllv  married  unto  two  wives,  both  young,  yet  he  himself  and  ten  of  his  brethren 
died  without  issue :  he  made  his  younger  brother  Thomas  his  heire^  who  was  with 
him  in  most  and  chiefest  of  his  employmentes ;  in  brielb,  bee  was  as  Ibmous  in 
Europe  and  America  as  Tamherlayne  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

f  Ambitious  for  honour, 
**  In  his  imperfeetioni  he  was  <  Unconstant  in  amity, 

(.Greatly  affected  to  popularity. 
*'He  was  fifty  and  fbur  years  old  when  he  died." 

^  If,"  says  FuUer,  **  any  should  be  desirous  to  know  something  of  the  character 
of  Sir  Fnmcis  Drake's  person,— he  was  of  stature  low,  but  let  and  strong  grown  : 
a  very  religions  man  towards  God  and  his  houses,  generally  sparing  the  churrhea 
wherever  he  came :  chaste  in  his  liA^  just  m  his  dealings,  true  of  his  word,  merd- 
Ihl  to  those  that  were  under  him,  and  hating  nothing  ao  much  as  idlsnesse.  In 
matters  (especially)  of  moment,  he  was  never  wont  to  rely  on  other  men's  care^ 
how  trusty  or  skimd  soever  th^  miffbt  seem  to  fae^,  but  always  contemning  danger 
and  reflising  no  tqyl :  he  was  wont  himself  to  be  one  (whoever  waa  a  second)  at 
•very  turn,  where  courage^  skill,  or  industry  was  to  be  employed." 

Verily,  "  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days.'* 
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SUN  PICTURES.— n 

BT  HART  HOWITT. 

We  have  left  the  miller  now  for  some  time,  and  having  reached  the 
top  of  the  long  ascent,  find  a  cold  bleak  region  lying  beyond,  still 
ascending  to  the  distance  of  several  miles,  and  the  higher  we  go,  the 
keener  the  air  becomes.  A  wind  like  that  of  March  careers  along, 
sweeping  up  eddies  of  dust  from  the  hard,  rocky,  and  uneven  road. 
The  trees  are  become  much  more  scattered,  and  have  that  dwarfish, 
weather-driven  look,  peculiar  to  trees  on  high  and  bleak  situations. 
Formerly  this  part  of  Staffordshire  was  called  "the  Moorlands,"  and 
very  wild,  hard,  and  uncultivated  was  the  life  of  its  inhabitants.  Great 
crimes  were  committed  amongst  them ;  crimes  of  a  savage  character, 
originating  in  the  sordid  spirit  of  their  lives,  and  the  gross  ignorance 
which  prevailed  everywhere ;  they  were  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
perhaps,  but  never  died  out  of  the  memory,  and  furnished  inexhaustible 
topics  of  talk  for  the  winter  fire-side,  or  of  brooding  thought  in  the 
wild  Moorland  fields,  and  thus  probably  became  the  seed  of  further 
crima  Our  own  ancestors,  by  the  £Either*s  side,  came  from  a  wild 
place  called  the  Foxholes,  some  miles  beyond  Waystones ;  and 
though  the  property  had  been  out  of  our  family  for  two  generations, 
yet  thither  it  was  that  we  were  now  bound.  To  visit  thii3  old  home 
of  our  family,  of  which  we  still  possessed  old  writings,  dating  back 
as  far  as  Richard  ILL,  together  with  many  curious  feonily  papers  of  a 
much  later  date,  was,  in  &ct,  the  object  of  this  little  excursion. 

As  we  advanced  higher  and  higher,  the  evening  air  grew  ever 
keener  and  colder,  and  the  sun  setting  with  a  chilly  uncertain  lights 
amid  cold  grey  clouds,  we  soon  found  that  the  millei^s  three  nules 
seemed  likely  to  lengthen  out  considerably ;  for  after  we  had  gone,  as 
we  imagined,  nearly  that  distance,  we  were  told  still,  ''  about  three 
miles,"  and,  indeed,  so  it  must  be,  if  yon^  scattered  village  of  stone 
houses,  standing  high  on  what  must  have  been  formerly  the  bleak 
Moorland  edge,  be,  as  we  are  now  told,  Waystones.  On  we  go,  the 
few  people  we  still  meet  having  still  the  look  of  miners,  but  uncouth 
and  rude  like  the  character  of  the  scene.  And  now  an  open  carriage 
passes  us ;  a  laige,  yellow,  ill-kept,  old  carriage,  dating  back,  it  may 
be,  to  the  cultivation  of  these  Moorlands.  A  gentleman  and  a  boy, 
his  son  probably,  are  in  the  carriage,  and  a  slovenly  man,  like  a  farm- 
servant,  drives.  The  cold  air  blows  little  clouds  of  dust  along  the 
hard,  stony  road ;  long  shadows  are  cast  in  the  cold  white  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  the  gentleman  and  the  boy  in  the  old  yellow 
carriage  cannot  comprehend  what  has  caused  two  ladies,  one  with 
two  light  umbrellas  in  her  hand,  the  other  with  a  very  small  tra- 
velling bog,  to  be  walking  towards  Waystones.     Strangers  are  scarce 
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here,  no  doubt ;  and  as  long  as  the  carriage  is  in  sight,  we  are  evidently 
objects  of  wonder  and  conjecture  to  its  occupants. 

On  we  go,  still  ascending.  The  sun  has  now  sunk  below  the  horizon ; 
the  wind  blows  colder  and  wilder.  We  pass  hard-featured,  clay-be- 
smeared men,  leaning  to  talk  over  field  gates,  who  stop  their  talk  and 
watch  us  with  rude  wonder  as  we  pass ;  but  they  venture  upon  no 
remarks.  There  is  an  imcouth,  hard  element  about  them,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  character  of  the  country, — ^its  bleakness,  its  stone 
waUs,  and  its  half  cultivation.  Kow  we  reach  the  first  scattered  houses 
of  Waystones  j  the  doors  are  open,  and  dust-coloured  children  are 
playing  oh  the  door-steps.  Untidy  girls  are  nursing  babies,  and  women 
wi^  folded  arms,  or  each  with  her  baby,  are  leaning  against  their 
doors,  scolding  or  gossipping.  Both  the  girls  and  the  women  are  re- 
Inarkable  for  their  dismal  finery ;  flounced  barlge  dresses  in  tatters, 
and  tawdry  flowers  in  their  filthy  caps.  It  is  like  a  wretched  ])ortioli  of 
London,  transported  bodily  to  these  high,  black,  moorland  regions.  We 
begin  to  feel  anxious  about  our  night's  lodging,  and  inquire  for  the 
Black  BulL  But  the  Black  Bull  iB  at  the  farther  end  of  the  village, 
and  we  go  on  more  hopefully.  On  we  go,  still  ascending,  seeing  no- 
thing on  either  hand  but  the  same  unattractive  features. 

At  length  we  reach  a  point  where  the  road  divides  with  an  acute 
angle,  enclosing  a  triangular,  or  wedge-shaped  little  field,  along  one 
side  of  which  towers  up  a  remarkable  row  of  tall,  weather-beaten, 
and  very  picturesque  Scotch  fir  trees, — the  only  trees  in  or  about  the 
village.  Along  the  top  of  the  little  field  .stretches  the  front  of  a 
cheerful  stone  house,  standing  on  the  road-side,  and  divided  from  the 
field  by  green  painted  iron  pallisades.  Cheerful  white  blinds  are  in 
the  windows,  and  a  large  sign  of  a  black  bull's  head  at  the  comer 
raised  our  drooping  spirits,  for  here  assuredly  is  better  hope  of  enter- 
tainment than  we  might  have  expected. 

The  &ont  door  of  the  "  Black  Bull"  opens  into  a  little  passage,  on 
the  right  and  left  of  which  lie  two  rooms.  On  the  left,  the  door  is 
closed  j  the  right-hand  room  is  open,  and  shows  a  large,  brick-floored 
better  kitchen,  or  common  parlour,  and  a  man  at  work  covering  a 
'sofa,  with  large-patterned,  many-coloured  drugget.  We  ask  to  see  the 
landlady  ;  and  the  landlord  makes  his  appearance,  with  an  old  greasy 
cap  on  his  head,  from  a  back  room  where  several  men  sit  drinking. 
We  again  desire  to  see  the  landlady,  stating  our  intention  of  passing 
the  night  there.  He  looks  inquiringly  at  us,  as  if  considerably  puzzled, 
says  nothing,  but  coming  into  the  little  passage  by  which  we  have 
entered,  endeavours  to  open  the  left-hand  door,  finds  it  fastened  within, 
and  retires.  The  next  moment  bolts  are  withdrawn  on  the  other  side, 
and  we  enter  into  another  brick-floored  parlour,  but  evidently  of  a 
higher  grade,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  stiflingly  hot  and  close,  and 
everything  covered  with  dust  Here  the  landlady,  being  summoned 
by  her  husband,  appears,  and  both  stand  before  us,  eyeing  us  with 
silent  but  close  scrutiny.  Is  it  possible  we  think,  that  they  question 
our  respectability  ;  two  ladies  coming  thus  on  foot  1  and  we  say  that  we 
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were  lecommended  to  come  to  Mr.  Malkin's  or  Mawkin's,  of  the  ''Black 
Bully"  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Goldwell,  of  Combe,  a  village  at  no  great 
distance.  "  Mawkin,  indeed  1''  exclaim  both  husband  and  wife^  with 
something  of  scorn.  ''  Mawkin  had  not  lived  there  for  nearly  a  year ; 
everybody  knew  that !  Mawkin  and  his  wife  quarrelled ;  Mawkin 
was  bankrupt ;  Mawkin  was  a  disreputable  fellow,  and  his  wife  waa 
his  match,— and  he  had  not  paid  eighteenpence  in  the  pound  1'*  *'  Oh, 
indeed !"  we  say,  somewhat  crest-fallen.  ''  K  you  want  Mawkin,  yon 
should  not  come  here !"  said  the  burly  landlord.  "  Pm  Jo^n  Struts 
Mr.  Strut,  as  I  may  say,  bntcher  and  farmer,  of  Waystones,  and  own 
some  of  the  best  property  in  the  place."    We  are  glad  to  hear  it ; 

but  we  are  tired,  we  say  ;  have  walked  from ,  wish  to  see  our 

bed-room,  and  want  our  tea.  This  we  address  to  the  landlady,  a  stout^ 
rather  comely  woman,  with  everything  which  she  wore  awry.  But  we 
have  not  yet  passed  through  a  sufficient  examination.  And  now  both 
husband  and  wife  question  us  as  to  the  identity  of  our  clerical  friend. 
*  Goldwell  !**  they  j^peat  They  know  no  ColdweU — ^not  even  of 
Combe.  They  kuow  Hotwell — ^perhaps  we  might  mean  him,  the  Bev« 
Mr.  Hotwell,  of  Waystones ;  at  leasts  who  ought  to  be  living  at  Way- 
stones  ;  but  Coldwell  they  ignore  altogether ;  and  Hotwell  knew  aa 
well  as  they  did,  that  Mawkin  did  not  keep  the  <<  Black  Bull  T 

During  this  discussion,  though  we  apparently  come  off  with  any- 
thing but  flying  colours,  we  are  scrutinized  from  head  to  foot>  by  hus- 
band and  wife ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  to  in  both  minds,  probably 
communicated  by  some  telegraphic  sign,  being  favourable,  we  are  con- 
ducted by  the  landlady  up-stairs  into  a  room  which  astonishes  us  ;  so 
cheerful  and  homelike  is  its  aspect,  so  different  the  bare  brick  floor 
and  vulgar  style  of  the  room  below.  Here  a  shorty  buxom  young  woman, 
the  landlad/s  daughter,  is  putting  up  a  clean,  nicely-fringed  roller 
blind,  and  we  are  now  informed  that  they  are  preparing  for  Whitsun- 
tide, when  the  great  club,  a  hundred  and  eighty,  dine  there.  The 
room  is  wainscoted,  and  painted  of  a  soft  grey,  with  white  mouldings  : 
the  bed  hangings  are  grey  and  white  damask,  which,  in  its  woven 
pattern,  represents  orchard-boughs  laden  with  fruit ;  quaint^  but  not 
disagreeable.  A  series  of  WestoH's  prints,  storms  in  the  harvest  field, 
and  other  such  subjects,  together  with  a  handsome  glass  case  of  stuffed 
game  birds,  are  the  ornaments  of  the  room  ;  while  the  other  furniture 
is  good,  and  in  excellent  keeping.  It  is  like  the  guest-chamber  of  some 
country  parsonage,  and  we  express  our  unqualified  approbation  of 
everything,  excepting  a  gentleman's  carpet  beg,  boots,  and  sundry 
toilet  articles,  which  betoken  previous  occupation.  "  Yes,"  the  land- 
lady says,  ''a  mining  gentleman  engaged  the  room  three  days  before, 
had  slept  there  one  night,  but  is  now  gone  somewhere ;  if  he  returned 
she  will  fiad  him  quarters  elsewhere."  With  this  assurance,  therefore, 
and  requesting  that  all  his  luggage  be  carefully  removed,  we  joyftdly 
take  possession,  and  order  our  tea. 

Betuming  to  our  dusty,  brick-floored  parlour,  the  atmosphere  of 
which  is  much  more  bearable  from  the  fresh  air  we  admitted  before 
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^viBg  it;  we  &vt^  though  titie  duBt  still  remains  imtemoved,  a  remazlp 
^bly  well  appointed  tea  set  out  for  na     Since  we.  have  been  upstairs^ 
the  large  wainscot  cupboard  with  its  glazed  front,  in  the  fashion  of 
country  public-houses,  has  been  opened,  and  from  the  grand  display  o£ 
Sheffield  plated  goods,  tankards,  tea-pots,  waiters,  &c.,  the  best  parar 
phemalia  has  been  brought  forth,  and  together  with  white  and  gold 
china,  presents  a  very  inviting  array ;  to  all  which  are  added  hot 
buttered  toast,  thick  country  cream,  a  wholesome  loaf  of  home-baked 
bread,  butter  in  pretty  little  pats,  new  laid  eggs,  and  fragrant  tea  of 
such  extraordinary  strength,  that  we  dare  not  venture  upon  it  without 
an  additional  supply  of  water.     We  look  on  in  astonishment,  and  can. 
but  express  our  pleasure  to  the  buxome  young  girl,  in  her  grey  bar^e 
flounced  dress,  the  landlord's  daughter,  who  smilingly  waits  upon  us. 
She  evidently  takes  great  pleasure  in  us,  and  intends  to  do  her  best 
for  us,  and  as  a  mark  of  her  good-will  grows  confidential ;  teUs  us  of  the 
Hawkins's,  who  were  "  scandalous  people,"  and  that  they  themselves 
were  not  brought  up  to  "  the  public  line ;"  that  they  came  to  the  Black 
Bull  about  a  year  ago ;  that  they  were  all  bom  and  bred  in  Waystones  ;• 
that  she  and  her  mother  had  never  in  their  lives  been  further  than 
the  next  town,   seven  miles   off;  her   father  had  been  to   Man*- 
Chester,  but   to    London — ^no   never !     That    it   was    a  very  busy, 
tiring  life,  that  of  the  pubHc  line,  that  they  never  could  go  to  bed 
early,  not  till  ''the  company"  was  gone,  and  on  Sunday  mornings 
consequently  it  frequently  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before 
they  were  in  bed,  because  it  was  a  rule  never  to  disturb  "  the  com- 
pany."   But,  did  she  really  like  "  the  company?"  we  ask;  "  for  instance, 
is  it  not  disagreeable  to  hear  a  man  shouting  and  noising  as  the  man 
is  now  doing  who  has  been   drinking,   and  shouting,  and  noising 
ever  since  we  came  into  the  house  1 "     "  Bless  you ! "  she  replies, 
smiling,  as  if  compassionately  upon  us,  ''  that  is  only  Hester  Brassy  ! 
He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  noisy  old  gentleman  ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
him  !     The  worst  of  it  is,"  she  says,  "  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a 
servant)  and  therefore  she  has  such  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.     Why 
now,  look  at  me,"  she  says,  dropping  her  arms,  holding  them  apart 
from  her  person,  and  spreading  out  her  hands,  "  I've  never  cleaned 
myself  since  morning !     I  'm  just  as  I  was  when  I  got  up  ! "     She  did 
not  look  dirty  nor  untidy  by  any  means ;  and  her  smart  grey  barlge 
looked  much  more  like  an  afternoon  than  a  morning  working  dress. 
Of  course  we  expressed  our  oondolence,  whereupon  she  assured  us,  that 
a  servant  had  come,  quite  unexpectedly  just  before  we  arrived  ;  that 
she  had  offered  herself  ten  days  before ;  she  had  no  character ;  but  her 
mother  engaged  her,  and  as  she  did  not  make  her  appearance,  they 
had  given  her  up.     She  had  come,  however,  with  her  boxes  and  all, 
just  before  we  came,  which  was  very  odd ;  did  we  not  thiok  so  f* 
We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  coincidence ;  after 
which,  this  communicative  damsel  confides  to  us  various  other  interest* 
ing  facts,  such  as  that  she  was  at  the  boarding  school  at  Waystones, 
but  on]y  as  a  day  scholar ;  that  they  expected  her  cousin  *'  Sam"  at 
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the  cluMinner ;  that  Sam  vns  a  &nner  at  Windy  Read,  near  Rama, 
and  that  he  kept  as  many  as  fourteen  cows ;  her  &ther  had  **  better 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  Sam  had  about  ninety."  These 
two  numerical  facts  are  not^  however,  communicated  until  various  little 
sums  in  simple  addition  had  been  gone  through. 

"  I  know  it's  that,  or  more,''  added  she.  The  bulk  of  this  long  com- 
munication, however,  was  not  made  until,  our  tea  being  completed,  she 
came  to  carry  the  things  away. 

The  noisy  old  gentleman,  Mester  Brassy,  becoming  noiser  and  noiser 
the  dusker  it  grew,  and  finally  the  miller  and  his  fat  horse  and  flour 
sacks  having  arrived  at  the  Black  Bull,  he  too,  and  sundry  other  men, 
as  we  were  informed,  were  drinking  with  him.  '*What  a  foolish 
noisy  man  he  is ! "  we  said  to  our  pretty  waitress.  ''It  is  a  pity  that 
there  is  no  one  to  send  him  about  his  business.'*  "  Oh,  bless  you  !" 
she  said  again,  compassionating  our  ignorance,  "  he  has  sons  at  home 
to  mind  his  business  !  "  Again  we  stood  reproved  before  her,  and  she 
carried  out  the  last  remains  of  our  tea  equipage. 

Wishful  to  know  something  of  our  morrow's  journey  to  the  Foxholes, 
we  requested  the  landlord's  company  for  a  few  moments,  and  he  en- 
tered in  his  short  coat  and  with  his  greasy  cap 'on  lus  head ;  nor  was  he 
less  communicative  than  his  daughter.  He  promised  to  put«s  in  the 
best  and  shortest  way  to  the  Foxholes  in  the  morning,  and  he  branched 
off  in  every  variety  of  subject  We  had  mentioned  Mr.  Coldwell  the 
Bev. ;  he  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Hotwell  the  Bev.  There  was  a  feud 
between  the  parish  of  Waystones  and  Mr.  HotweU  ;  but  he  did  not 
live  there,  though  his  church  was  there ;  but  at  Bams.  "  Bams  1 "  we 
asked,  "  where  was  that  1 "  remembering  what  we  had  just  heard  of 
Cousin  Sam  of  Windy  Head.  "  Bams,"  said  the  landlord,  advancing  to 
the  window,  ''is  yonder  church  that  you  see  over*the  hill  through  the 
fir  trees."  We  saw  it ;  we  had  seen  it  all  the  way  on  our  long  walk 
to  Waystones ;  it  was  the  strange,  tall,  melancholy  grey  stone  tower 
that  looked  like  a  land-mark.  "Yes,  he  lived  at  Bams  ;  there  was  service 
at  Bams  and  Waystones  morning  and  afternoon  alternately.  But  Mr. 
Hotwell  said  that  there  was  no  house  good  enough  for  him  at  Way- 
stones, and  yet  our  friend  the  landlord  assured  us  that  he  himself  had 
given  notice  to  his  own  best  tenant,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  Waystones,  to  quit,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  Mr.  Hotwell !  But  no  I 
he  would  go  to  Bams,  and  to  Bams  he  went  I  And  he,  Mr.  Strut,  of  the 
Black  Bull,  felt  himself  much  aggrieved.  Of  course  we  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  take  Mr.  Strut's  view  of  the  subject,  especially  as  he 
assured  us  that  he  owned  some  of  the  best  houses  in  Waystones,  that 
he  was  a  butcher,  and  farmer,  and  farmed  "better  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  ;  "  nevertheless  we  very  humbly  suggested  that 
perhaps  Mr.  Hotwell,  who,  according  to  his  account,  had  a  wife  and 
nine  children,  might  prefer  locating  them  at  Bams,  seeing  that  the 
population  of  Waystones  and  its  neighbourhood  appeared  anything  but 
attractive :  and  with  that  we  were  informed  regarding  Waystones, 
that  it  belonged  to  small  proprietors ;  people  owned  their  houses  and  a 
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few  aooB  of  kbd,  and  that  "  eyeiybody  was  veiy  well-to-da''  And 
again  our  informant  told  as  about  his  own  houses,  ''  Some  of  tlie  beat 
in  Waystones  !  Everybody  liked  to  be  his  own  landlord ;  that  was 
the  way  heie ;  it  was  more  independent  like.  Ko,  there  was  no 
Squire,  nor  great  landed  proprietor,  nearer  than  Squire  Biles,  of  Beak, 
and  that  was  six  miles  from  Waystone&"  We  asked,  if  the  people 
were  thus  independent  and  landed  proprietors^  how  it  was  that  we  had 
seen  so  much  appearance  of  squalor  t  and  the  reply  to  our  inquiry  was 
that  the  men  were  mostly  miners,  and  earned  good  wages — ^firom  a 
pound  to  thirty  shillings  a-week,  but  that  they  spent  it  as  it  came ;  and 
the  women  loved  fine  clothes.  They  did  not  save ;  but  they  were  not 
badly  o£  ''No  doubt  they  visited  the  public-houses)"  we  said, 
rememberii^  that  we  trod  upon  delicate  ground ;  **  were  there  many 
in  the  village?"  "  Yes,  five,  and  all  pretty  well  frequented.'*  " No 
doubt,'^  we  again  suggested,  "  that  they  liked  jovial  companions,  like 
those  who  were  at  that  time  carousing  in  his  own  kitchent  **  and  we 
modestly  suggested  that  if  the  noise,  which  was  then  growing  ever 
louder,  continued,  there  would  not  be  much  chance  of  sleep.  The  land- 
lord replied,  as  his  daughter  had  done  before,  that "  It  was  only  Mester 
Brassy,  who  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man ;  he  had  his  drinking  bouto 
everyonejcnew,  once  and  awhile,  and  that  you  would  not,  perhaps,  see 
him  within  the  ale-house  door  for  months  after  that ;  but  he  liked^his 
glass,  and  when  he  was  a  little  fresh  he  treated  everybody  that  came 
near  him,  so  there  was  naturally  a  good  batch  of  them  now  together. 
But  he  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  no  better  in  Waystones.*' 

The  full  moon  lighted  up  the  vast  landscape,  and  the  little  tri- 
angular field,  the  dusty  road,  the  long  line  of  picturesque  fir  trees,  and 
the  distant  grey  tower  of  Rams  church  as  we  went  to  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep,  so  vociferous  waxed  the  merriment  of  Mr.  Brassy,  and  his  drink- 
ing friends,  to  which  was  added  the  accompaniment  of  an  accordion, 
which  filled  up  every  pause,  and  perhaps  softened  the  louder  tones  of 
the  Bacchanals.  But  no  trouble  can  last  for  ever ;  and  at  length,  when 
we  had  turned  over  in  despair,  for  the  hundredth  time,  a  sudden  sUenco 
fell  upon  everything.  The  Braspy-Bacchanals  and  the  see-sawing  accor- 
dion were  equally  hushed ;  first  one  door  banged,  then  another  ;  first 
below,  then  above,  after  which  the  silence  of  mididght  lay  over  slL 

Next  morning,  waking  in  our  orchard  bed,  we  found  it  high  time  to 
rise.  We  had  slept  profoundly :  it  was  nearly  the  breakfast  hour  which 
we  had  mentioned  over  night,  and  we  rose  hastily.  The  morning  was 
grey,  and  almost  threatened  rain.  The  aspect  of  everything  in  and 
about  Waystones  looked  grey.  The  absence  of  clergyman  or  other 
spiritual  teacher — (for  we  had  been  told  the  night  before,  that  there  was 
not  even  at  this  place  the  methodist  chapel  or  school  usually  to  be  met 
with  in  similar  districts)— the  absence  of  any  man  or  woman  superior 
to  the  sordid  small  proprietor  who  scrapes  together  money  to  purchase 
his  house  and  field,  and  drinks  all  the  rest— gave  a  picture  of  a  low 
religious,  morale  and  intellectual  state,  which  liad  little  joy  or  comfort 
in  it     But  we  had  no  time  for  moralixing  at  the  moment,  and  has- 
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tened  out  toilets.  Before,  however,  they  weie  completed,  we  Bee 
coming  up  the  dusty  road  on  the  right  hand  of  the  triangular  field 
three  dust-coloured  objects,  which,  as  they  approach  the  top  of  the 
road  and  the  comer  of  the  house,  resolve  themselves  into  a  \ioy  of  about 
twelve,  in  a  dirty,  drab-coloured  smock-frock  and  old  drab  wide-awake, 
and  a  girl  of  al>out  the  same  age,  in  an  old  drab  gauze  or  bar^e 
frock,  with  dirty  blue  ribbon  bows  down  the  front,  and  an  old  dust- 
coloured  bonnet  stuck  on  her  head,  together  with  a  donkey,  dust- 
coloured  like  themselves,  wearily  bearing  on  its  back  a  wooden  pack- 
saddle,  on  which  was  piled  about  half  a  hundred-weight  of  coaL 
On  they  came  till  they  reached  the  very  front  of  our  window,  when 
the  boy  ran  on,  leaving  the  girl  and  ass.  At  this  moment,  however, 
a  remarkable  circuilistance  occurred,  which  was  quite  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  glrL  The  ass  would  not  move ;  in  vain  she  pulled 
it  forward,  in  vain  she  beat  it;  advance  it  would  not;  and  the 
reason  why  was  at  once  evident  The  wooden  pack-saddle  had  be- 
come slightly  overbalanced  in  straining  up  the  lane.  The  ass  knew, 
by  its  own  instinct,  that  if  it  attempted  to  move,  the  load  would 
tumble  over.  Seeing  plainly,  from  our  elevation,  tbe  catasbophe 
which  was  at  hand,  we  open  our  window,  and  tell  the  child  to  let 
the  ass  stand  still,  because  the  coals  are  slipping  to  one  side.  Either 
the  girl  could  not  understand  our  undialectical  English,  or  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  two  strange  ladies  who  had  arrived  the  night 
before  at  the  Bull's  Head,  so  completely  discomposed  her,  that  she 
pulled  frantically  at  the  ass  to  remove  both  herself  and  it  from  our 
influence,  and  so  doing  at  once  brought  about  the  consummation.  The 
ass,  willing  to  oblige,  but  able  to  do  so  only  on  certain  terms,  kicked 
out  one  of  its  legs,  and  down  went  coal  and  pack-saddle  together  !  It 
might  have  been  our  evil  eye  that  had  done  it,  so  wild  and  woful  was 
the  look  which  the  girl  cast  up  at  the  window,  and  then  screamed  like 
one  in  sudden  despair  for  '*  Sammy "  to  come  and  help  her.  Her 
screams  brought  at  length  the  faithless  "  Sammy,"  and  a  tall,  strong 
woman  to  the  rescue,  who,  after  surveying  the  ruins  for  some  little 
time,  set  about  to  repair  it  in  a  very  business-like  manner.  The  pack- 
saddle  was  re-adjusted,  and  the  main  quantity  of  coal  replaced,  when 
the  girl  again  taking  the  bridle  and  casting  a  scared  and  resentful 
look  at  the  window,  moved  off  with  the  ass  hurriedly  out  of  the  reach 
of  further  disaster,  leaving  Sammy  in  much  discontent  with  about  one- 
third  of  the  coal  which  he  was  ordered  by  the  woman  to  bring  on  in 
a  wheelbarrow,  which  by  some  mysterious  means  had  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Sammy  was  an  ill-looking,  sullen  lad, 
with  the  scowl  of  a  young  Cain  on  his  unhappy  face,  and  looking  after 
his  sister,  the  woman,  and  retreating  ass,  shouted  almost  furiously, 
*'  I  shanna  du  itmysen  1  *'  At  length,  as  no  help  made  its  appearance, 
spite  of  this  reiterated  assurance,  Sammy,  scowling  up  the  road,  slowly 
heaved  the  coal  into  the  barrow  and  moved  off. 

{To  he  continued*) 
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V. 

THE  MORAVIANS  AT  KONIGSFELD. 

<'Alu!  the  world  ifl  foil  of  peril! 
The  path  that  rans  through  the  flneat  meads 
On  the  ranniest  lide  of  the  valley,  leada 
Into  a  region  bleak  and  sterile ! 
But,  in  this  sacred  and  calm  retreat, 
We  are  all  well  and  safely  shielded 
From  winds  that  blow  and  waves  that  beat. 
To  which  far  stronger  hearts  have  yielded." 

Loxanuow. 

Methinks  I  see  little  Konigsfeld  thiB  sultiy  August  afternoon,  a 
lovelj  picture  of  repose,  as  it  lies  so  peaceful  and  calm  beneath  the 
pure,  intensely  purple  sky ;  its  white  houses  and  tall  roofs,  its  schools, 
and  little  chapel,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  dark  background 
of  forest  that  rises  up  around  them. 

No  cries  and  shouts  are  heard  of  idle  urchins,  no  noisy  customers 
besiege  the  solitary  inn-door,  the  children  are  all  collected  in  the 
schools  adapted  to  their  sex  and  age ;  the  labourers,  many  of  them 
women,  are  at  work  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  gathering  in  the  last 
of  the  hay  and  clover  crops,  and  the  other  inhabitants  are  either  sitting 
at  home  with  carefully  closed  green  shutters,  to  keep  off,  if  possible, 
the  dazzling  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  or  they  are  gone  out  to  the 
forest,  carrying  with  them  books  and  work  to  its  cool  and  welcome 
shade,  where  their  seats  are  the  moss-grown  stumps  of  long-ago  felled 
ti'ees  ;  their  carpet,  the  green  straggling  bilberry-bushes  that  strew  the 
ground,  laden  with  dark,  juicy  frui^  a  good  contrast  to  its  bright-coloured 
namesake,  the  red  bilberry,  whoso  scarlet  clusters  of  berries  peep 
forth  so  prettily  from  the  wax-like  leaves  of  the  low  stunted  plant  on 
which  they  grow. 

In  one  part  of  the  forest,  the  loud  croaking  of  the  frogs  from  the 
sedgy  boiders  of  the  rush-pond,  or,  as  I  have  been  wont  to  name 
it  f^m  its  hoarse-voiced  inmates,  the  frog-pond,  breaks  the  stillness  of 
the  air ;  in  another  direction  the  monotonous  drip  of  a  water-wheel 
is  heard,  and  down  in  a  picturesque  little  dell  you  see  a  saw-mill  at 
work  beneath  a  rustic  shed,  the  unwieldy  tool  slowly  but  surely 
making  its  way  through  the  gigantic  trunk  to  which  its  teeth  have 
been  applied. 

But  Konigsfeld,  the  little  settlement  itself,  is  still^not  a  sound  ia 
heard,  save  the  distant,  soft,  sweet  tinkling  of  the  cow-bells,  as  the 
herds  wander  leisurely  over  the  newly-mown  meadows,  cropping  what 
scanty  herbage  there  remains,  and  the  plashing  of  the  little  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  place,  as  its  tiny  column  rises  into  the  air,  then 
falls  again  scattered  into  thread-like,  sparkling  streams,  that  ripple  the 
surface  of  the  sliallow  basin,  alive  with  guld  and  silver  fish,  embedded 
in  greeu  turf^  and  surrounded  with  fragrant  lime  trues. 
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Not  even  the  aound  of  old  brother  Flach*8  hatchet^  as  he  chops 
'wood  in  the  yard  of  the  Sisters'  house,  is  heard,  for  he  is  resting  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  £rom  his  farrowed  brow ;  the  fowls,  too,  are 
silent,  lying  huddled  together  in  the  shade,  half  buried  in  sawdust^ 
beneath  the  deep  eaves  of  the  log-house. 

Presently,  down  one  side  of  a  double  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading 
to  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  little  settlement, 
descends  a  young  girl,  with  a  pitcher  in  her  hand  and  a  child  on 
her  arm.  The  child  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  doctor  of  the 
place — ^the  only  doctor  of  the  little  community,  and  one,  moreover, 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Black  Foresters  of  the  neighbouriiood,  who 
will  fetch  him  at  dead  of  night  to  some  one  of  their  scattered, 
£EU^off  farms,  and  reward  him,  perhaps,  for  coming,  by  an  upset  of 
their  lumbering,  rickety  vehicles !  The  girl  is  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  less  considerable  of  these  farmers,  who  has  come  to  live  as  servant 
with  the  doctor^s  wife ;  and  veiy  well  she  likes  her  position — she  is 
fond  of  attending  the  Moravian  services  in  the  chapel,  is  pleased  to  be 
permitted  to  take  part  in  their  festivals^  and  even  thinks  that  she 
shall  one  day  like  to  join  their  community. 

She  is  a  bright-looking  girl,  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  flue  blue 
eyes,  white  teeth,  and  red  lips ;  none  of  her  hair  is  to  be  seen  in  fronts 
being  concealed  beneath  the  black  skull-cap  she  wears ;  but  behind, 
from  below  the  gaily  embroidered  horse-shoe  crown,  descend  two 
long  brown  plaits,  tied  at  the  ends  with  black  ribbon ;  above  the  cap^ 
she  wears  a  round  straw  hat,  that  protects  her  head  from  the  sun, 
though  the  brim  is  too  narrow  to  shade  her  iace ;  it  is  painted  white, 
and  trimmed  with  four  black  rosette&  Her  petticoat  is  also  black, 
and  veiy  shoit  and  full,  though  it  does  not  set  off,  except  round  the 
waist,  where  it  is  bunched  out  by  means  of  a  bolster  of  straw  beneath. 
The  sombre  hue  of  her  dress  is  relieved  by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
her  stockings  and  laige  chemise  sleeves,  tightened  at  the  elbow,  which 
are  visible,  as  she  has  left  off  her  close-fltting  jacket  on  account  of 
the  heat  The  lacings  of  her  boddice  are  many  coloured,  and  her 
apron,  which  is  beautifully  clean,  and  tied  together  by  the  comers 
behind,  after  a  feivourite  fSaishion  of  the  country,  is  checked,  blue  and 
white. 

Whilst  she  fills  her  pitcher  at  the  fountain,  the  little  settlement 
seems  to  become  suddenly  animated;  four  o'clock  has  struck,  the 
afternoon  classes  are  ended,  and  children  are  seen  on  all  sides  wending 
their  way  to  their  homes.  Marie  returns  to  the  house  with  three 
laughing  sprites  dancing  around  her,  threatening  every  instant  to 
pull  the  crowing  Mathildchen  from  her  arms. 

In  the  meantime,  the  boarders  of  both  boys'  and  girls'  school  having 
cleared  their  class-rooms  of  books  and  work,  are  sitting  down  to  a 
plentiful  vesper,  as  they  call  their  afternoon  meal,  of  bread  and  fruit 
This  over,  they  proceed  with  their  teachers  to  their  play-grounds,  or 
go  for  a  ramble  in  the  forest,  where  they  may  stay  gathering  wild 
flowers  and  berries,  if  they  choose,  till  supper  time,  which  is  at  half- 
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past  six  j  for  there  axe  no  lessons  to  prepaie  this  evening,  since  to- 
morrow is  a  festivaL 

Not  a  holiday  to  be  spent  in  mirth,  and  dancing,  and  idle  amuse- 
ment^ but  a  solemn  feast  unto  the  Lord ;  and  there  are  many  such 
eelel»ated  by  this  little  church,  in  annual  commemoration  of  the 
peculiar  blessings  and  marks  of  Divine  favour  with  which  its  revival 
was  attended.  I  say  its  revival ;  for  though  we  usually  speak  of  ^  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  in 
1722,"  its  actual  origin  dates  as  far  back  as  the  martyrdom  of  Hues, 
when  their  ancestors  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  quitting  home,  Mends, 
and  possessions,  for  the  sake  of  the  faith,  fled  into  the  forests  and 
mountain-cavems,  and  there  preserved  a  spark  of  the  true  light,  which, 
although  it  became  so  faint  as  almost  to  be  extinguished  during  the 
subsequent  fierce  persecutions,  still  was  not  suffered  to  die  out,  but^ 
after  centuries  gone  by,  when  the  church  was  again  tottering  at  its 
foundations,  reappeared  in  its  original  purity  and  simplicity — a  little 
leaven  that  should  tend  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

Far  and  wide  spread  the  influence  of  the  little  colony  at  Hermhut^ 
on  the  estate  of  the  pious  Count  Zinzendorf  who  had  suffered  the 
poor  refugees,  chased  like  their  ancestors  from  their  native  homes  by 
Ijie  fierce  spirit  of  persecution,  there  to  settle  and  take  root.  Numbers, 
from  other  churches  and  sects,  but  chiefly  Lutherans,  flocked  to  join 
them.  All  were  Christians,  and  as  such  the  brethren  received  them 
in  love.  Still,  the  difference  of  sentiment  existing  among  them  on 
minor  points  of  doctrine  naturally  gave  rise  to  disputes,  that  for  a 
time  disturbed  the  original  harmony  of  the  community.  The  wise 
and  prudent  measures,  however,  taken  by  the  pious  young  count,  pro- 
duced at  length  a  reconciliation  between  all  parties  ;  various  institu- 
tions and  regulations,  formed  with  a  view  to  securing  and  perfecting 
this  unity,  were  favourably  and  unanimously  received,  and  the  bond 
of  renewed  brotherhood  was  finally  sealed  by  all  partaking  of  the 
sacrament  together,  the  administration  of  whidi  was,  on  that  occasion, 
attended  with  such  a  special  blessing,  the  peace-bringing  presence  of 
the  Saviour  was  so  visibly  felt,  the  hearts  of  all  so  overflowed  with 
love  towards  Him  and  to  each  other,  that  the  day  has  ever  since 
been  kept  by  the  members  of  the  church  as  one  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer. 

Let  us  again  fancy  ourselves  at  Konigsfeld,  on  the  morrow,  the  13th 
of  August  It  is  still  early  morning ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
settlement  are  not  yet  astir ;  a  light  haze,  foretelling  heat,  still  broods 
over  the  place  and  dims  the  blue  sky ;  the  mist  curls  downwards  in 
fantastic  wreaths  through  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  firs,  whose  tall 
summits  are  just  caught  by  the  gilding  rays  of  the  sun.  All  ia  still ; 
but  anon  the  half-waking  dreams  of  the  sleepers  are  mingled  with  the 
idea  of  heavenly  music,  and  rousing  themselves  to  consciousness,  they 
become  aware  that  the  subdued  and  solemn  sound  of  trumpets  is 
ushering  in,  in  plaintive  psalmody,  the  dawn  of  the  festivaL 

At  nine  o'clock  the  whole  community,  the  Sisters  and  young  girls  all 
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in  white,  attend  the  early  Beivice  in  the  chapel,  when  the  venerable 
pastor  holds  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the  festival,  and  prays  with 
earnest  fervour  for  a  blessing  on  it. 

Two  young  women  and  a  youth,  sitting  on  their  respective  sides  of 
the  chapel,  just  opposite  tlie  minister's  desk,  appear  to  be  deeply 
affected  by  the  address  and  prayer ;  indeed,  in  both  they  have  been 
specially  named  They  have  long  been  candidates  to  become  members 
of  the  community.  They  have  resided  some  time  at  Konigsfeld, 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  ordinations  and  arrangements, 
external  and  internal,  of  the  Moravian  church,  and,  still  remaining  in 
the  mind  to  join  it,  the  "  lof  has  been  cast  by  the  elders  in  childlike 
fidth,  with  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord  that  He,  the  ^*  Chief  Eldei^'  of 
the  church,  would  testify  His  will  concerning  the  matter,  and  the 
answer  has  sanctioned  the  admission  of  the  young  people,  who  are 
now,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation,  about  to  be  received 
into  the  respective  choirs  of  Brethren  and  Sisters  by  their  several 
representatives,  by  the  pledge  of  the  right  hand  and  the  kiss  of 
charity. 

Sometimes  the  lot  is  cast  more  than  once,  at  succeseive  intervals, 
before  the  result  sanctions  the  admission  of  the  candidates ;  in  which 
case  they  are  admonished  to  examine  themselves  whether  they  truly 
and  sincerely  desire  to  join  the  church  ;  and,  if  so,  to  await  patiently  the 
Lord*s  good  time  for  their  acceptance.     The  **  lot^'  is  only  made  use  of 
on  special  occasions — such  as  the  reception  of  new  members,  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  marriage  ;  it  is  always 
accompanied  by   previous    earnest,   fervent  prayer,   and  the  result 
accepted  with  childlike  trust  and  submission.     The  marriages  thus  de- 
cided are  chiefly  those  of  the  miBsionaries,  who,  called  suddenly  to 
some  distant  heathen  station,  still  unmarried,  and  perhaps  not  having 
yet  thought  of  marrying,  yet  the  nature  of  their  office  requiring  that  a 
partner  should  share  with  them  its  labours, — ^lay  their  case  before  the 
elders  of  the  church,  and  request  that  they  will  propose  a  fit  jmrtner 
for  them.     These  latter — ^who  through  the  superintendents  of  the 
several  choirs,  are  acquainted  with  the  character  and  dispositions  of 
each  and  all  their  brethren  and  sisters-^choose  from    the  latter  a 
certain  number  of  those  who  would  seem  to  their  human  judgment 
suited  for  a  helpmate  to  the  future  missionary,  and  then  devoutly 
appeal  to  the  Loid  for  His  direction  in  their  final  choice.     The  proposal 
is  then  made  to  the  sister  on  whom  the  lot  has  fallen,  through  the 
pastor  of  the  community,  and  she  almost  always  accepts  it,  in  prayer- 
ful trust  that  such  is  the  will  of  Grod.     The  instances  are  but  rare  of 
these  marriages  not  proving  happy. 

The  two  young  sisters  who  have  been  formally  received  into  the 
community  on  this  festal  morning,  have  put  on  to-day,  for  the  first 
time,  the  quaint  little  cap  of  fine  white  muslin,  which,  with  its  pink 
^bbon  passed  through  a  small  loop  just  behind  each  ear,  and  then 
brought  down  again  and  tied  beneath  the  chin,  is  the  only  peculiarity 
in  the  sisters'  dross.    If  we  look  into  the  chapel  this  aftemooui  while 
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the  ''  liebesmalil,"  or  Lovefeast  (the  Agapse  of  the  early  Chrisiiaiis)^* 
is  being  held,  we  ehall  notice  that  some  of  the  sisters  have  a  blae 
ribbon  in  their  cap,  some  pink,  some  white,  and  some  red.  These  axo 
the  distinguishing  badges  of  the  choirs  to  which  they  belong ;  the 
colour  for  the  single  sisters'  choir  being  pink,  for  the  married  sisten* 
choir  blue,  for  the  widows'  white,  and  for  the  girls'  a  beautiful  blood- 
ied. 

The  brothers  are  divided  into  similar  classes,  and  there  is  also  a 
children's  choir.  Each  choir  has  its  annual  festival,  celebrated  on  the 
anniversary  of  its  formation,  or  some  day  otherwise  memorable  to  it ; 
and  on  these,  as  on  their  other  festivals,  the  chief  part  of  the  day  is 
spent  in  solemn  and  touching  meetings  for  prayer  and  praise  in  the 
chapel,  the  celebration  of  the  Lovefeast,  with  a  musical  service  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  receiving  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  There  occur  in  this  month  of  August^  no  fewer  than  three 
such  choir  festivals  :  that  of  the  children  on  the  seventeenth,  of  the 
unmarried  brothers  on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  of  the  widowers  on  the 
thirty-first 

Oh,  what  a  long-looked-forward-to,  long-to-be-remembeied  day  is 
that  children's  feast>  or  "  Kinder-fest  I"  All  the  pupils  of  the  schools, 
strangers  and  "  Gemein-kinder,"  (as  the  children  of  Uie  community  are 
called,)  are  alike  admitted  to  a  participation  in  its  enjoyments.  The 
teachers,  masters,  and  mistresses,  lay  themselves  out  to  please  and 
gratify  their  young  chai^ges ;  the  services  are  beautifully  adapted  to 
the  comprehension,  and  for  the  edification  of  all ;  and  the  weather, 
usually  favourable  at  this  season,  and  so  wonderfully  brilliant  in  those 
high  mountain  r^ons,  seems  to  add  zest  to  the  whole.  How  delight* 
ful  to  be  awakened  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  by  the  Brothers  blowing 
the  trumpets  beneath  the  windows,  or  the  teachers  singing  softly  at 
the  dormitory  doors,  ''  Segne,  segne  sie  aus  freiem  Trieb  ;"  (Bless,  oh  I 
bless  them  !)--or  some  such  suitable  hymn.  Into  what  a  fairyland  are 
the  school-rooms  converted,  with  their  wreaths  and  flowers,  their 
heather-chains  and  oak-garlands,  their  tables  spread  with  cakes  and 
fruity  and  docked  with  gay  bouquets  and  plants  I  As  we  pass  from 
room  to  room  along  the  corridors,  or  up  and  down  the  brood  staircase, 
what  fragrance  pervades  the  air  from  the  strewed  branches  of  fir  on 
which  we  tread  1  We  are  free  to  roam  as  we  like  tonlay,  and  happy 
and  joyous  we  feel  in  our  liberty.  Then  there  is  the  breakfast  all 
together  in  the  dining  hall,  (instead  of^  as  usual,  each  class  partaking 
of  it  in  its  ovm  room,)  the  extra-strong  coffee,  duly  sweetened ;  the 
great  currantncakes,  a  sort  of  bun  of  an  oval  form — become  by  custom 
a  necessary  part  of  the  festive  fare,— afterwards  the  careful  adorning, 
I  will  not  say  unattended  with  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of  vanity  ! 
the  adjusting  of  the  newly-washed,  spotless  white  dresses,  the  putting 
on  of  the  bow  and  sash,  and,  to  finish  all,  the  litUe  net  cap  with  its 
pink  trimmings.  » 

Who  would  not  pardon  the  involuntary  smile  of  delight,  the  irre- 
sistible wandering  of  eyes^  when,  on  entering  the  chi^iel  for  the 
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fint  serrico,  we  find  it  also  carpeted  with  brandies  of  the  fir,  the  doors 
festooned  with  evergreens,  the  windows  filled  with  flowering  plants  and 
abrubs,  and  the  minister's  desk  hung,  instead  of  with  dark  green  cloth, 
with  pure  white,  bound  round  the  top  with  a  pink  ribbon  (of  a  deeper 
shade  than  the  sisters'  colour),  and  decorated  with  delicate  chains  of 
honey-scented  heather,  and  wreaths  of  the  prickly  juniper,  interspersed 
with  the  brightest  blossoms  of  the  season. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  the  white  dresses  seem  in  keeping  with  the 
scene.  But  soon  all  outward  show  and  symbols  of  festivity  are  for- 
gotten, when — the  last  tones  of  the  organ's  solemn  peal  having  died 
away — the  venerable  pastor  gives  out  a, hymn,  and  then,  in  simple 
heart-stirring  tones,  addresses  the  youthful  choir  before  him  in  words  that 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  that,  doubtless,  will  in  after  years  be  looked 
back  upon  by  many  of  those  then  present  as  good  seed  that  has  since 
taken  deep  root  in  their  hearts.  Such  is  the  fervently-expressed  desire 
of  him  now  speaking  to  and  praying  for  them.  During  the  day,  there 
are  three  other  services — the  sermon  at  ten ;  the  lovefeast,  with  its  ac- 
companying beautiful  psalmody,  ^t  three,  to  which  even  the  infants  are 
admitted  on  this  their  own  pecidiar  festival ;  and  a  lecture,  preceded 
by  a  choral  piece,  sung  to  wind  instruments  and  violins,  accompanied 
by  the  organ,  in  the  evening. 

The  services  are  numerous — ^too  numerous,  it  may  be  objected ;  yet 
no !  they  are  not  found  so.  For  one  thing,  there  is,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  great  variety  in  them ;  they  cannot  become  tedious,  the  longest 
seldom  lasting  more  than  an  hour,— others  but  half  an  hour ;  there  is 
nothing  held  forth  above  the  comprehension  of  the  youngest  or  the 
meanest;  'tis  ever  the  heart  rather  than  the  understanding  that  is 
appealed  to.  All  attend  them  with  eagerness  and  delight ;  the  Black 
Foresters  come  in  numbers  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  to  join  in  them ; 
and  it  is  a  strange  and  pleasing  sight,  on  a  bright  calm  Sabbath  morning, 
to  see  the  country-people,  in  their  picturesque  costume,  men  and  women 
with  great  bouquets  in  their  breasts,  flocking  betimes  into  the  little 
settlement,  and  collecting  in  groups  in  front  of  the  chapel ;  where, 
seated  on  the  porch  steps,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  around  the  foun- 
tain, they  await  the  chiming  of  the  bell  for  the  ten  o'clock  service. 

These  poor  peasants  live  so  far  from  their  parish  churches,  which  are 
necessarily  but  thinly  scattered  throughout  this  sparely-cultivated 
district,  that  many  of  them  would  probably  attend  no  place  of  worship 
at  all  were  they  not  thus  attracted  to  that  at  Konigsfeld,  partly,  per- 
haps, out  of  curiosity,  but  also  from  affection  for  the  brethren,  who 
have  won  their  respect  and  good-will  by  instituting  schools  for  their 
children,  and  other  unceasing  efforts  to  do  good  amongst  them.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  object  of  the  self-denying  Moravians  when  they  first 
came-*«  few  from  one  of  their  flourishing  little  colonies,  a  few  from 
another — to  settle  in  this  wild  moimtain-region ;  wilder  still  when, 
scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  bleak  month  of  December, 
1807,  they  felled  the  first  tree  for  the  now  thriving  village. 

To  return  to  the  children's  feast     The  festivities  are  not  at  an  end 
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with  the  close  of  that  day,  for  the  day  following  is  also  kept  as  a  holi- 
day in  the  schools  ;  and,  if  the  weather  pennit,  the  pupils  are  taken  to 
spend  the  afternoon  at  one  of  the  distant  farm-houses,  which,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  thinly-populated  district,  serve  the  douhle  purpose 
of  inns,  where,  in  primitive  rustic  style,  they  enjoy  what  refreshment 
they  can  find.  Coffee  and  sugar  they  have  carried  with  them ;  and 
bread,  and  excellent  milk  and  butter,  they  are  sure  to  obtain  at  a 
moderate  outlay.  These  having  been  secured,  the  Sisters,  accustomed 
to  the  manners  of  the  place,  make  their  way  to  the  little  kitchen,  and 
there  with  their  own  hands  prepare  the  coffee,  and  set  the  milk  to  boil, 
while  the  hostess  stands  looking  on  with  knitting  in  hand,  or  arms  a- 
kimbo,  chattering  all  the  time. 

These  farm-house  inns  are  queer  places.  Picture  to  yourself  a  per- 
manent hencoop  built  in  the  wall  of  the  guest-room, — cow-shed,  stable, 
and  pig-stye  under  the  same  roof  that  shelters  you  for  the  time  being, 
and  only  separated  from  the  apartment  you  occupy  by  a  narrow  pass- 
age, and  a  low  lath  partition  ;  above  you,  perhaps,  the  hay-loft  1  Still, 
whatever  may  be  the  somewhat  extraordinary  internal  arrangements  of 
these  dwellings,  they  are  certainly  externally  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  is  the  thatched,  deep-eaved  roof,  to  protect  the  walls 
from  the  effects  of  the  winter  snows ;  the  wooden  gallery,  running 
round  the  sides  of  the  house,  with  its  luxuriant  row  of  pinks  straggling 
in  wild  profusion  above,  below,  and  between  the  roughly-carved  pali- 
sades ;  beneath,  neatly*  ranged  against  the  walls,  is  the  stack  of  newly- 
cut  wood,  on  which  hang  coarse  knitted  stockings,  white,  or,  maybe^ 
bright  scarlet  and  blue,  to  dry  or  bleach. 

When  the  coffee  has  been  duly  partaken  of  and  enjoyed,  games  of 
play  in  the  fields  or  meadows  adjoining  the  farm  foUow,  in  which  old 
and  young  take  part ;  and  when  evening  sets  in  all  return,  a  little 
tired  and  very  happy,  singing  as  they  go,  to  Kbnigsfeld-  Such  little 
treats  as  these  are  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  summer,  on 
half-holidays ;  and  the  kind  Inspector,  the  superintendent  of  both  boys' 
and  girls'  schools,  usually  adds  to  the  ei\joyment  of  them  by  his 
presence. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  going  to  a  farm-house,  an  excursion  is  made 
to  some  beautiful  or  romantic  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,— -a  waterfall, 
some  lovely  forest-dell,  carpeted  with  flowers  and  verdure,  or  wild 
mountain  gorge,  where  the  torrent  dashes  foaming  and  roaring  between 
shelving  rocks  and  steep  precipices,  their  rugged  sides  clothed  in 
patches  with  the  wild  raspberry  and  blackberry,  the  hazel-bush  and 
crimson  wood-strawberry,  all  growing  apparently  fipom  the  granite  mass 
itself,  so  scanty  is  the  soil  in  which  they  have  taken  root 

Here,  having  walked  some  five  or  six  miles,  we  are  glad  to  sit  down 
and  rest,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  the  milk-roU  that  we  have  each 
brought  in  our  pocket,  and  a  sip  of  the  light  and  cooling  wine  that 
the  good  Inspector  has  provided  for  us. 

We  look  around,  and  find  that  we  are  shut  in  by  the  black  and  lofty 
mountains  of  Wiirtemburg ;  in  front  of  us  is  a  steep,  thickly-wooded 
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ascent,  its  sides  fonowed  with  wood  tracks,  down  which  the  tall  fir 
trees  are  sped  into  the  torrent  below,  which  floats  them  into  the  Kinzig; 
and  so  into  the  Ehine  ;  behind  us  a  rugged  precipice,  towering  to  the 
Bkie&  Here  we  sit,  in  intense  ei\joyment  of  the  scene,  chatting  or 
singing ;  or  we  wander  along  the  torrent's  brink  with  the  Inspector, 
examining  the  fossils  there  to  be  found  in  numbers,  and  listening  to  his 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  Black  Forest — ^its  qualities 
and  properties,  its  granite  bottom  and  red  sandstone  surface — till  at 
length  the  sinking  sun  warns  us  that  we  must  bend  our  steps  home- 
wards ;  and,  returning  by  a  different  route  to  that  we  came,  we  reach 
Konigsfeld  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  after  a  ^delicious  moonlight 
walk  through  the  depths  of  the  forest 

It  is  not  the  children  alone  who  make  these  pleasant  trips ;  the 
Sisters  arrange  similar  excursions  amongst  themselves,  and  take  part 
in  them  with  equal  zest  Simple  and  unassuming  in  manner  and 
habits,  not  holding  themselves  aloof  £rom  society,  but  free  from  the 
affectation  of  the  world*  neither  taking  part  in  nor  yearning  for  its 
frivolous  amusements  and  gaieties,  their  hearts  are  open  to  the  full 
eiy'oyment  of  nature  and  its  beauties.  Of  expense  their  frugal  earnings 
will  not  allow,  but  such  pleasures  as  these  do  not  cost  ^much,  and,  if 
they  work  a  little  the  harder  five  days  and  a  half  out  of  six,  they 
can  &irly  afford  now  and  then  to  spare  an  afternoon  for  such  innocent 
indulgence. 

Almost  all  the  unmarried  sisters,  except,  indeed,  those  to  whom 
home  duties  afford  sufficient  employment,  or  who  are  in  service, 
reside  in  the  Sisters'  house,  where  they  earn  their  living  by  various 
occupations  according  to  their  several  talents  or  abilities.  Some  are 
teachers  in  the  school,  others  fill  the  position  of  servants ;  some  are 
dress-makers  or  milliners,  or  they  are  skilful  menders.  Some  are 
employed  in  doing  all  sorts  of  fancy  and  fine  work,  which  is  after- 
wards sold  to  visitors  who  come  to  take  part  in  the  festivals,  or 
others,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  house ;  some  assist  in  the  laundry, 
some  in  the  bakehouse,  some  in  the  kitchen,  where  cooking  is  daOy 
done  for  nearly  three  hundred  persons ;  namely,  for  the  boys'  and 
girls'  schools,  the  Sisters,  and  several  femiilies  in  the  place.  Then 
there  are  the  cows  and  pigs,  and  the  poultry-yard  to  be  attended  to , 
the  garden,  the  potato  and  corn-fields,  the  hay  meadows  belonging  to 
the  Sisters'  house  :  cUl  the  work  in  which  is  done  by  the  Sisters  them- 
selves, assisted  by  a  couple  of  Black  Forest  girla  In  Germany,  indeed, 
this  does  not  appear  so  astonishing  as  it  would  to  us,  for  there 
the  women  are  accustomed  to  reap  the  com,  to  mow  the  hay,  and 
do  a  variety  of  out-door  labour,  tiiat  we  should  consider  only  fit  for 
men. 

But  whatever  the  difference  in  their  employment,  however  mean 
the  work  of  some,  and  elevated  the  occupation  of  others,  all  are  sisters, 
and  regard  each  other  as  such,  and  in  all  may  be  found  more  or 
less  refinement — that  true  refinement  that  proceeds  from  the  heart 

The  Brothers  are  likewise  employed  in  teaching,  also  in  watch  and 
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dock  making,  book-binding,  dyeing,  attending  to  the  shop  or  little 
store  of  the  place,  or  in  ont-door  work. 

When  the  warm  summer  weather  is  gone,  and  the  cold  winter  sets 
in  with  its  sharp  £rosts  and  deep  snows,  the  dark,  short  days  are 
enlivened  by  diversions  which,  if  of  a  somewhat  different  nature  to 
those  enjoyed  in  summer,  are  equally  delightful,  equally  simple. 

There  are  the  little  concerts,  got  up  by  the  Brothers  and  Sisters 
forming  the  church  choir,  at  which  oratorios  are  performed,  or  other 
sacred  music,  which  they  have  practised  during  the  long  evenings. 
Sometimes  the  pupils  of  the  boys'  school  and  their  masters  give  a 
musical  entertainment,  a  miscellaneous  concert  that  does  wonderfid 
credit  to  the  performers,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
audience. 

There  are  the  sledge-drives,  not  very  frequent,  certainly,  but  all  the 
more  enjoyed  on  that  account,  when  the  Sisters,  four  or  five  together, 
hire  a  sleigh,  and  start  after  their  early  half-past  eleven  o'clock  dinner, 
for'Donaueschingen,  or  Yillengen,  the  bustling  little  post-town,  to  see, 
may  be,  some  travelling  menagerie,  or  to  do  their  Christmas  shopping — 
purchase,  that  is,  little  articles  of  luxury  not  to  be  obtained  at  the 
one  shop  at  Konigsfeld. 

How  delightful  to  make  one  of  such  a  party  on  a  cold,  bright  De- 
cember day !  The  sleigh-bells  tinkle  merrily  as  the  low,  capacious 
vehicle  glides  swiftly  over  the  hard,  crisp  ground  ;  far  and  near  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fields  of  dazzling,  shining  snow ;  the  icided 
hedges  glitter  in  the  sunlight ;  and  the  forest  looks  Uke  some  enchanted 
maze,  every  branch  and  twig  fantastically  festooned,  as  it  were,  with 
crystallized  lace ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  brilliant  shower,  as  of  diamonds^ 
descends  suddenly  to  the  ground,  as  the  trees,  slightly  stirred  by  the 
breeze,  let  fsdl  some  of  their  snowy  burden. 

The  children  are  provided  with  small  hand-sledges,  roughly  made  of 
wood,  which  are  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  them  throughout  the 
winter,  when,  after  a  good  sharp  frost,  they  carry  them  to  the  top  of 
some  tolerably  smooth  and  gentle  declivity,  and,  seating  themselves 
upon  them,  and  giving  the  impulse  with  their  feet,  glide  rapidly 
down,  making  the  air  ring  with  their  laughter  and  cries  of  delight 

Then  there  are  the  Christmas  festivities,  which  commence  with  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent ;  from  which  time  till  the  Holy  Eve  itself  no 
evening  passes  that  the  '<  Chnst-kind  *'  (Christ-child)  does  not  enter 
one  of  Ihe  rooms  of  the  Sisters'  house,  or  some  one  of  the  family- 
dwellings  of  the  little  settlement,  dispensing  its  blessings  and  favours 
in  the  shape  of  glittering  Christmas-trees,  or  Christmas  gifts,  presented 
anonymously  on  waiters  decked  out  with  coloured  waxen  tapers,  and 
ornamented  with  many  an  ingenious  device. 

There  is  the  New  Year's  Eve,  with  the  solemn  midnight  service,  and 
the  previous  general  tea-drinking ;  the  pupils  and  their  teachers  all 
together,  the  Sisters  in  companies  in  their  several  rooms,  and  the  young 
girls  with  their  superintendents  in  their  own  apartment 

The  unusual  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  approaching  service,  and  the 
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occasion  of  it» — ^namely,  the  close  of  the  present  year,  which,  with  all  its 
incidents,  the  sins  and  follies  committed  in  it,  may  never  he  recalled, 
and  the  dawn  of  a  new  one — a  future  that  we  cannot  penetrate — all 
induces  to  grave  and  serious  reflection.  Many  a  silent  prayer  is 
offered — ^many  a  secret  resolution  formed — ^gentle  words  of  admonition 
are  tenderly  proffered,  and  thonghtfolly  listened  to.  The  new  text- 
hook  is  opened,  and  each  draws  a  text  for  the  other,  a  text  from  the 
"Word  of  God,  that  shall  he,  as  it  were,  a  motto,  a  little  light  on  the 
path,  during  the  coming  year. 

The  hirthdays  of  the  Inspector  and  Inspectress,  and  of  the  two 
superintendents  of  the  Sisters'  house,  all  occur  at  this  season,  and  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  birthday  offerings,  and  the  birthday 
ti*eats  given  respectively  to  the  school  and  Sisters'  choir  are  not  reck- 
oned amongst  the  least  of  its  pleasures. 

The  winters  at  Konigsfeld,  lying  as  it  does  high  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Black  Forest,  are  very  severe,  and,  consequently,  especially 
trying  to  the  old  and  infirm.  Thus  it  not  un&equently  happens  that 
a  temporary  shade — I  will  not  say  gloom,  for  where  faith  and  hope  are 
bright  and  clear  that  cannot  come — is  cast  over  the  festivities  of  the 
season  by  the  departure,  or  rather,  as  they  themselves  expressively 
term  it>  the  going  home,  the  "  Heimgang,"  of  some  time-honoured 
member  of  the  community. 

Early  in  the  morning,  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  or,  perhaps, 
during  Ihe  busy  hours  of  the  day,  a  low,  solemn  strain  of  music  from 
the  church-tower  suddenly  strikes  upon  the  ear,  and  one  looks  at 
another  and  says — ''  Our  brother  is  gone  home  T' 

A  few  days  later  the  whole  community  assembles  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  life  (in  most  instances  an  autobiography)  of  the  departed  is  read 
aloud  by  the  minister.  How  such  an  autobiography  will  sometimes 
abound  in  edification  and  instruction  !  What  an  example  it  will  hold 
forth  of  Christian  discipline  and  fortitude  !  Perhaps  the  writer  has 
seen  many  chances  and  changes  of  this  troubled  life ;  he  may  have 
been  for  years  a  missionary  in  the  ice-bound  regions  of  Greenland  and 
Labrador,  or  on  the  unhealthy,  fever-breeding  coast  of  Dutch  Guyana, 
or  amongst  the  wild  aborigines  of  the  scorching  plains  of  Caffiraria. 
He  may  have  laboured  hard  to  convert  some  souls  to  God,  and  have 
met  with  but  little  or  varying  success,  till  at  length,  just  when  he  was 
making  steady,  encouraging  progress  in  his  work  of  love,  his  health 
has  broken  down,  and  he  has  been  called  back  to  Europe,  perhaps 
after  a  time  to  devote  what  remaining  energies  he  has  to  the  ser- 
vice of  one  of  the  communities  in  his  native  land ;  or,  if  his  strength 
be  too  far  gone  for  that^  to  rest  and  take  repose  in  what  quiet 
settlement  he  may  choose,  till  the  Lord  shall  call  him  home  to 
Himself! 

After  the  reading  of  the  biography  a  short  and  suitable  musical 
service  follows,  and  then  the  whole  community  assembles  in  front  of 
the  chapel,  and,  having  sung  a  hymn,  forms  in  procession  to  follow  the 
coffin  to  the  grave.     The  trumpets  are  blown  at  intervals  as  we  proceed 
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on  oiir  Ti^ay  to  tlie  "  Gottea-acker," — ^the  field  of  the  Lord,  as  they  term 
their  burial-plaoe — a  peaceful  little  spot^  enclosed  by  hedges  and  trees 
in  the  midst  of  a  plantation. 

Here  is  no  distuiction  of  high  and  low,  every  grave  is  alike,  marked 
with  a  plain  flat  stone,  the  only  adornment  the  turf  in  which  it  is  em- 
banked, and,  in  summer,  the  flowers — ^the  eveigreen  periwinkle,  the 
pure  white  lily,  the  blood-red  rose,  or  other  such  simply  emblematic 
blossoms  that  surround  it  Here  the  burial  service  is  sung  and  said, 
the  coffin  is  lowered  into  the  newly-dug  grave,  another  hymn  is  given 
out,  and  all  return  quietly  home. 

When  the  Easter  mom  dawns  calm  and  bright,  the  Brethren  and 
Sisters  repair  in  company  to  this  hallowed  spot  to  pray  and  sing  among 
the  graves,  in  joyful  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Ilim  who 
has  become  the  iirst-fruits  of  them  that  sleep. 

This  Sabbath  of  sabbaths  is  about  to  dawn ;  but  in  the  SiBters'  house 
all  is  yet  hushed  and  stilL  It  is  dark ;  only  here  and  there  a  brightly 
twinkling  star  emits  a  faint  ray  of  light,  as  it  peeps  in  through  the 
unshuttered  panes.  Presently  a  small  party  of  Sisters  and  young  girls, 
with  lanterns  and  tapers  in  their  hands,  are  seen  softly  treading  the 
broad  staircase ;  and,  passing  along  the  dim  corridor,  they  stop  at  a 
door  at  the  further  end ;  they  silently  fall  into  a  half  circle,  and  a 
single  voice,  melodious  and  powerful,  bursts  forth — "The  Lord  is 
risen ! " — "  Der  Herr  ist  aufgestanden  !"  Five  other  voices,  in  sweet 
unison  respond — '*  Yea,  vei^y  He  is  risen !  ** — and  then  all  join  in 
the  Easter  Hymn — 

"Hull  to  the  rifling  from  the  tomb ! ** 

Betracing  their  steps,  they  stop  at  several  other  doors,  and  repeat 
the  salutation  and  the  hymn.  Before  they  have  completed  their  round, 
and  concluded  the  last  verse,  the  house  is  astir.  A  hasty  toilet  is  being 
performed,  and  at  half-past  four  all  will  assemble  in  the  chapel  for  the 
Easter  Litany  ;  after  which  they  wend  their  way  in  quiet  procession, 
luU  of  holy  solemn  thoughts,  to  the  Gottos-ackor  in  the  plantation,  and 
there,  as  they  recall  the  names  of  those  gone  home  before  them,  and 
count  the  green  mounds  raised  since  last  the  hallowed  Easter  mom 
found  them  thus  assembled,  they  are  forcibly  reminded  that,  ere 
another  day  dawns,  they  too  may  have  passed  away.  No  sigh  escapes 
their  lips  at  the  reflection;  they  utter  it  gravely  but  not  sadly,  for  their 
hearts  are  full  of  joyful,  child-like  faith  in  the  blood  of  Him  who 
died  for  them,  and  rose  again,  as  on  this  day,  an  earnest  of  their 
resurrection !  B, 
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VI. 

KING  AETHUR  AOT)  THE  ROUND  TABLK 

Who  was  King  Arthur  ? — a  question  this  which  has  been  often  asked, 
and  which  many  a  reader,  fresh  from  the  witchery  of  those  delightful 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  is  even  now  asking.  Who  was  King  Arthur] — 
a  real  historical  personage,  or  a  mere  myth ;  a  veritable  monarch  with 
a  veritable  kingdom,  or  king  only  in  Fairyland,  crowned  only  by 
our  poets, — but  crowned  by  them  with  starry  diadem,  beside  which 
the  most  lustrous  of  earthly  crowns  looks  dim.  Many  are  the  answers 
right  learned  antiquaries  have  given.  Some  have  wholly  denied  "  the 
stainless  king''  an  earthly  existence,  and  have  told  us  he  was  the  mere 
dream  of  a  dark  age  ;  others  have  tried  to  turn  him  into  a  constellation 
— just  as  some  French  theorists  tried  to  turn  that  undoubted  historical 
personage,  mightiest  of  his  day — Charlemagne,  and  have  gravely 
asserted,  just  as  they  did  of  the  great  Fiankish  king,  that  he  and  the 
Great  Bear  are  identical !  Arthur,  the  blameless,  the  most  cliivalrous 
of  men,  and  the  Great  Bear ! !  We  turn  indignantly  away  from  such 
blind  guides  of  the  past,*  and  feel  lialf  inclined  to  believe,  with  our 
earliest  antiquaries,  that  Arthur  really  was  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  vanquisher  of  the  Saxons  at  the  mighty  tight  on  Baden  Hill,  as 
well  as  on  many  another  well-fought  field ;  and  that,  but  for  his 
untimely  death,  the  lords  of  the  White  Horse  banner  would  have  been 
driven  from  the  land.  Pleasant  would  this  belief  be,  were  it  true ; 
for  we  all  feel  a  wish  that  the  hero  of  the  poet  and  the  hero  of  history 
should  be  identical ;  but  we  know  that  England  was  never  under  the 
sway  of  one  monarch,  until  veiy  late  in  Saxon  times,  and  that  there 
were,  in  the  sixth  century,  many  other  invaders  to  be  repulsed  besides 
Hengist  and  Horsa. 

Still,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Arthur  had  an  actual 
existence ;  although,  not  as  the  mighty  monarch  of  Britain,  but  as 
the  chief  of  some  small  territory  in  the  south-western  parts  of  our 
island.  The  Welch  triads  repeatedly  mention  his  name,  alluding  to 
his  many  victories  over  the  Saxons,  to  a  mighty  feast  he  held  at 
Caerleon,  to  three  strongholds  which  he  possessed,  all  of  which  are 
in  the  south-west,  and  also  to  some  of  his  chief  followers.  Taliessin, 
too,  expressly  alludes  to  Arthur^s  victory  of  Badon  Hill,  and  calls  him 
'*  chief  of  nobles ;"  while  a  bard,  almost  contemporary,  apparently 
lamenting  his  death,  refers  to  the  battle  of  Camlan,  and  vaguely  pro- 
phecies that  he  shall  come  again,  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  old 
Breton  lays.  There  is,  therefore,  we  think,  little  doubt  that  Arthur 
had  a  real  existence,  although,  as  Sharon  Turner — ^whose  remarks  on 
this  subject  are  well  worth  reading — gracefully  says  :  "  Arthur,  the 
all  radiant  sun  of  romantic  tradition,  is,  in  history,  but  a  faint  and 
nebulous  star." 

And  the  £Ednt  light  of  that  nebulous  star  seemed  to  have  faded  wholly 
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away  for  many  generations,  when,  in  1 1 47,  a  work  appeared, — ^yes,  reader, 
although'printing  was  not  invented,  and  Paternoster  Row  as  yet  unknown 
— which  at  once  seized  upon  the  attention  of  the  scholars  of  that  age, 
French  as  well  as  English,  and,  ere  long,  seized  upon  the  attention  of 
the  baron,  and  the  high-bom  lady  too,  in  a  way  that,  perhaps,  no  other 
book  ever  did,  and  this  was  the  "History  of  the  British  Ejngs,"  by 
Geoffrey  of  MonmoutL  The  story  of  this  book  is  important  in  con- 
nexion with  our  hero.  A  learned  Mend,  Walter  Calenius,  Archdeacon 
of  Oxford,  visiting  Brittany,  became  interested  in  its  legends,  and 
brought  back  with  him  some  books  in  the  Breton  language,  which  he 
requested  Greoffrey  to  translate  for  him.  Whether  many  scattered 
legends  were  skilfully  woven  by  the  translator  into  a  consecative 
whole,  or  whether  on  a  groundwork  of  tradition  he  raised  the  history, 
it  is  difficult  to  tell ;  but  the  result  was,  that  this  chronicle  of  the 
British  Kings — from  the  fabulous  times  of  "Brutus,  grandson  of 
Eneas,"  down  to  their  total  subversion  by  the  Saxons — ^became  the 
grand  li,ext-book  of  our  early  history,  even  down  to  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  Who  reads  Geof&ey  of  Monmouth's  history  now-a-daysf 
and  yet  it  is  right  pleasant  reading ;  full  filled  with  stories  which 
Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  Drayton,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  have 
availed  themselves  of;  but  chiefly  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  history 
which  told  of  the  prowess,  the  right  loyal  state,  the  wide  renown  g£ 
King  Arthur,  It  is  here,  that  the  great  exemplar  of  chivalric  romance 
was  first  brought  before  the  notice  of  a  wondering,  all-believing  age ; 

\^  an(H)raditions  which  had  been  cherished  by  the  exiles  of  Brittany, 

\  the  fond  recollections  of  their  long-lost  fSatherland,  became  suddenly 

_    — -  the  poQtic  heritage,  not  only  of  France  and  England,  but,  ere  long,  of 

more  distant  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  Arthur  of  GeoflBrey  of  Monmouth  is  not,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  the  Arthur  of  chivalrous  romance ;  for  chivalry,  as  yet^  had 
scarcely  received  a  name,  and  certainly  could  not,  as  yet^  claim  that 
code  of  noble  and  gentle  laws,  to  which  modern  refinement  can  add  but 
little.  Still,  he  is  brought  out  prominently  as  a  most  valiant  monarch, 
and  the  very  terror  of  the  Saxon  invaders ;  as  greatly  beloved  by  hiB 
followers,  as  maintaining  a  splendid  court,  and  as  chief  among  the 
monarchs  of  his  time.  It  is  to  us  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  opinion 
that  assigns  to  Arthur  a  real  existence  as  king  of  the  Silures,  that  even 
Geof&ey  never  exhibits  him  as  holding  his  court  at  London — although 
he  has  given  a  proud  origin  to  our  old  city,  and  repeatedly  celebrates 
it — but  at  Caerleon ;  and  thus,  too,  all  the  battles  in  which  Arthur  is 
engaged,  take  place  in  that  vicinity.  Geofi&ey's  histoiy  was  in  Latin, 
and  so  eagerly  was  it  welcomed,  that,  ere  ten  years  haid  passed,  to  be 
ignorant  of  its  contents,  was  for  the  scholar  to  "write  himself  down 
an  ass.''  But  so  stirring  a  history  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
cloister,  or  the  school  alone ;  knights  and  nobles  made  inquiries  about 
it,  and  fair  ladies  prayed  the  trouvhree  to  translate  it  into  their 
mother  tongue.  So  two  trouvh^es^  high  in  favour  at  court,  set  about 
the  self-same  task,  apparently  within  a  year  or  two  after  its  appeaiance; 
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Gaimar,  at  the  request  of  tlie  Lady  ^'CnBtance  la  gentil,"  giving  a 
tolerably  dose  translation  from  Geoffrey,  and  canying  on  the  history 
from  other  sources  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  L  ;  and  Wace,  who  in 
his  "Brut  d'Angleterre,"  added  largely  to  Geoffrey's  history,  and  espe- 
cially to  his  account  of  King  Arthur.* 

It  was  for  Elinor  of  Aquitaine,  that  liberal  patroness  of  literature, 
that  Wace  wrote  his  veraion,  and  which  he  presented  to  her  in  1155, 
only  eight  yearo  after  the  appearance  of  Geoffrey's  history ; — a  tole- 
rably laborious  undertaking,  since  it  extends  to  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  lines.  In  this  metrical  chronicle, — ^for  it  would  be  unjust 
to  the  writer  to  call  it  a  poem,  although  some  very  spirited,  and  even 
poetical  passages  may  be  found  in  it — ^while  in  some  parts,  Wace  keeps 
close  to  his  text,  in  othera  he  laigely  deviates  &om  it,  and  introduces 
scenes  and  incidents  which  he  tells  us  he  gathered  in  Brittany.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  King  Arthur,  over  wh6se  deeds, 
and  upon  whose  character,  he  dwells  most  lovingly.  He  introduces 
him,  as  it  were,  with  a  note  of  admiration ;  and  the  reader  will  per^ 
ceive  the  true  elements  of  the  chivalrous  character  in  the  following 
description,  which  we  ^have  endeavoured  to  render  as  closely  as 
possible : — 

"  Of  Arthur  chiefest,  now  111  tell. 
Nor  will  I  lie^  so  mark  me  well ; 
For  bravest  of  all  knights  was  he. 
And  bore  himself  right  manfully. 
Toward  lofty  ones  he  aye  was  stour. 
But  meek  and  piteous  to  the  poor; 
Bold,  hardy,  conquering  was  he, 
Largesse  aye  giving  willingly  :-^ 
And  ever  prompt  his  friends  to  aid. 
For  never  '  Nay  '  to  them  he  said. 
Much  loved  he  deeds  of  chivalry. 
And  much  he  hoped  his  deeds  might  be 
Kept  in  all  honoured  memory. 
And  he  was  served  of  the  hast. 
For  of  all  kings  was  he  valiantest. 
And  thus  he  Uved,  and  thns  he  reigpied. 
And  his  right  royal  state  maintained 
Tore  all,  for  true  nohility. 
Largesse,  and  truth,  and  courtesy." 

A  true  knightly  character  this,  and  wonderful  for  its  anticipation  of 
that  fine  combination  of  the  sterner  and  gentler  virtues,  which  gave 
chivalry  its  peculiar  charm  and  its  wonderful  influence. 

And  the  "  valiant  men,"  whom  Arthur  gathered  round  him,  were 
worthy  their  king;  for 


u 


Through  all  the  neighbour  realms,  the  glory 
Of  those  brave  knights  surpass'd  all  story ; 


*  This  work  has  lately  been  published  in  France,  by  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  from 
the  M8S.9  bat  only  very  short  portions  have  as  yet  been  translated. 
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For  courtesy  and  higli  honour 

'Bove  all  'fore  English  knights  the  flonre ; 

And  gentler  and  more  courteous  far 

Unto  the  poorest  peasant  are 

That  all  unrivalled  chivalry 

Than  foreign  knights  of  high  degree."  * 

And  it  was  for  them,  after  his  splendid  coronation  "  at  Caerleon,  on 
the  river  Usk,"  that  Arthur  made  his  round  table,  on  which,  Master 
Wace  remarks — 

"  Full  many  a  f ahle  hath  heen  said 
Of  this,  hy  Breton  hards,  and  there. 
Were  placed  in  order  regular 
Each  vassal  seated  hy  his  brother; 
None  first,  nor  higher  than  the  other ; 
For  all  were  equal  there,  and  all 
Were  served  within  King  Arthur's  hall 
Alike,  that  none  might  vauntingly 
Claim  o'er  the  others  sover^gnty, 
For  all  was  done  by  courtesy." 

How  very  strange  do  these  details  appear  to  us,  when  we  remember 
that  they  were  written  seven  hundred  years  ago,  almost  ere  the  strifes 
and  murderous  wars  of  Stephen*  s  reign  had  closed ;  and  the  writer, 
whether  in  Normandy  or  in  England,  must  have  witnessed  many  of 
these  scenes  of  murderous  cruelty  which  fill  the  pages  of  contem- 
porary chroniclers,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  In 
those  days  of  the  Front-de-Boeufe  and  the  Malvoisins,  does  it  not  seem 
astonishing  to  find  the  trouvh'es  thus  dwelling  upon  truth,  and  honour, 
and  the  gentlest  courtesies  ;  telling  rude  warriors  of  the  graceful  self- 
negation  of  the  true  knight,  bidding  fierce  and  haughty  barons  take 
example  from  the  mightiest  of  kings,  who,  stem  towards  his  foemen, 
was  yet 

"Meek,  and  piteous  to  the  poor." 

King  Arthur  is  indeed  Wace's  especial  favourite.  He  bestows  two 
thousand  lines  upon  him  and  his  doings,  giving  us  a  very  minute  ac- 
count of  his  armour  and  weapons,  which  of  course  were  those  of  the 
writer's  own  day.  Thus  we  find  hiTn  clad  in  a  haukberk — ^for  plate 
armour  was  not  as  yet — and  helmet,  and  nasal,  for  the  closed  helmet 
belonged  to  the  following  century.  The  helmet^  however,  was  adorned 
with  the  golden  dragon,  ''his  sire's  device,"  and  a  jewelled  coronal ; 
his  shield  bore  "  our  ladye"  for  badge,  while  his  good  sword — ^who  has 
not  heard  of  resistless  iEkcalibor )  Wace  caUs  it  Calibiime^ — ^made  by 

^ — ■ -   -     -       II  ■ • — ■ — ■ -^-^^^^^^^"^^^^ 

*  Lest  some  sceptical  reader  should  think  we  have  given  a  "finee"  translation, 
adapted  to  the  nineteenth  rather  than  the  twelfth  century,  we  suhjoin  the  three 
dosmg  lines  in  the  original,  remarking  that  the  word  "  viuUant"  had  a  very  wide 
significance  in  Norman-French,  and  meant  general  nobleness  of  character  :«- 

**  Plus  erent  curteis,  e  vullant, 
Enteis  li  pouvre  pidsant, 
Ke  chevalers  en  altre  regne." 
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no  mortal  man,  and  from  no  earthly  ateel,  was  a  gift  of  &erie,  and  from 
the  isle  of  Avalon — that  isle  of  enchantment 

"  His  lance  was  lonff ,  and  good,  and  stont^ 
Oft  felt  its  point  the  rebel  roat^— 
And  many  a  lay  they'll  sing  to  ye 
Of  that  same  lance  in  Brittany." 

And  good  aid  did  Wace  ohtain  from  the  many  Breton  lays  he  heard, 
but  more  important  aid  did  his  successors  gain  from  the  same  source  ; 
for  even  down  to  the  days  of  Chaucer,  we  find  reference  to  the  witching 
tales  of  faerie  recorded  by  '^  these  old  gentil  Bretons."  None  of  these 
have  a  place  here ;  and  it  is  rather  singular  to  find  that  the  earlier 
trouvh^es  seem  to  have  been  far  more  chary  of  admitting  marvellous 
stories  into  their  ''  romafia "  than  their  successors.  In  Wace,  and 
Gaimar,  the  marvels  are  few  and  far  between ;  in  the  writers  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy  they  are  abundant — ^the  graceful  lays  of  Marie  of 
France  especially,  all  claiming  a  Breton  origin,  being  as  entertaining  a 
series  of  fairy  tales  as  we  ever  read ; — while  the  English  romances  of 
the  foUowing  centuiy  are  as  fuU  of  the  aupematuial  as  the  Aiabian 
Nights.  And  thus,  although  we  linger  well  pleased  over  the  character 
Wace  has  given  of  King  Arthur,  and  willingly  assign  to  him  the 
praise  of  being  the  first  writer  who  stamps  a  high  chivalric  character 
upon  that  great  monarch  of  romance,  we  miss  the  many  stirring  inci- 
dents of  later  stories, — ^the  Pentecost  hunt,  and  the  adventurous  chase 
after  the  white  stag ;  the  many  embassies  of  kings  menaced  by  giant 
foemen,  or  by  feariid  dragons,  and  the  successfrd  enterprises  of  his 
gallant  knights  ;  the  ladies,  so  fair,  and  so  woebegone^  who  supplicate 
his  aid  against  direful  tyrants,  or  enchantments  more  dire  than  they  ; 
— those  tales,  too,  of  enchanted  fountains,  and  magic  horns,  and  rings 
of  wondrous  power,  and  faeiy  steeds  bearing  the  knight  far  away  ;  and 
faeiy  maidens,  too,  who  watch  over  the  good  knight  when  scorned  and 
neglected  ;  and  when  through  false  accusation  he  is  brought  forth  to 
die,  ride  up  to  king  Arthur's  palace  hall  in  more  than  queenly  state, 
and  fiir  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  bear  him  away  to  dwell  in  joy« 
aunce.  None  of  these  pleasant  stories  are  found  here  ;  but  descriptions 
of  mighty  feasts  and  mighty  battles,  and  the  tale  of  Modred's  treachery, 
— and  the  fittal  contest  at  Camlan,  when  Arthur  disappeared  from 
among  men.  But  this,  the  last  scene,  is  related  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way  tiiat  contrasts  strongly  with  the  fine  poetical  painting  of  the  later 
romance  writers.  Here  is  no  anxious  watch  of  Sir  Bedivere  by  the 
side  of  the  faSiy  lake  ;  no  hand  rises  to  seize  Excalibor  when  it  fiEdls 
from  Arthur^s  fainting  grasp ;  no  "Moigain  la  fay"  to  place  him  gently 
beneath  the  shade  in  the  woody  isle  of  Avalon,  and  sit  in  patient 
vigil  age  after  age,  watching  his  tranced  slumbers ; — ^instead  of  this, 
we  are  simply  told  that 

«  Arthnr,  suth  the  history. 
In  the  heart  was  stricken  mortally, 
And  thence  to  Ayalon  was  borne 
That  healed  his  wounds  might  be :  nor  mourn. 
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There  wtSB  he  warn;  fbe  BfetoDi 
His  oommg';, — §or  their  faijs  relate 
He  Ihretb  still,  and  stm  thej  look. 
I,  Masster  Wace,  who  made  this  hook. 
Win  nought  afBlrm,  aare  tiiat  I  hold 
That  footh,  which  Prophet  Merlin  told. 
He  Mid,  that  Artfaor's  end  dioold  be 
For  aye  enwrap  in  myateiy  ; 
And  trolj  taHh,  that  stiD  fail  finne 
Shoold  last,  and  caitiib  dread  his 


BajTen  of  inddent  as  this,  the  earliest  tale  of  King  Arthur — ^Arthur, 
the  great  exemplar  of  chiyaJry — appears  to  us,  it  was  welcomed  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  we  can  scarcely  imagine  ;  and  ere  that  generation 
had  passed  away,  tales  of  his  valiant  deeds,  d  his  yaliant  kni^ts  of 
Camelot  and  Caerleon,  of  his  mysterious  disappearance,  hut  his  certain 
return  when  his  country  should  need  his  aid,  were  sung  alike  hy  tiie 
irouvh'es,  who  exulted  in  his  hook  learning,  and  the  unlettered  disour; 
and  listened  to  alike  hy  the  nohle  company  in  the  royal  hall,  and  hy 
the  wondering  peasantry  who  crowded  round  the  market  cross  to  hear 
the  newest  lay  of  the  wayside  minstreL 

Most  of  the  tales,  which  ere  long  hecame  incorporated  with  the 
simpler  narratives  of  GeofErey  of  Monmouth,  and  of  Wace,  and  form 
the  cyclus  of  Arthurian  romance,  claim  a  Breton  origin ;  and  in  most 
instances  there  is  little  douht  that  the  claim  is  well  founded.  But 
when  we  perceive  how  eagerly  eveiy  tale  told  of  King  Arthur,  or  his 
deeds,  was  welcomed  hy  the  common  people,  no  less  than  hy  the 
scholar  and  the  nohle, — that  early  in  the  following  century,  allusions 
to  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  ahound  in  our  popular  literature, — 
we  think  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  sudden  acceptance  of  a  new 
class  of  fiction,  save  hy  helieving  that  some  dim  traditions  of  similar 
events  and  persons  still  lingered  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  land. 
In  the  south-western  counties,  and  along  the  Welsh  marches,  a  British 
population — although  hy  this  time  largely  mingled  with  the  Saxons — 
must  have  remained ;  and  among  them  many  a  fragment  of  old  British 
histoiy,  likely  enough,  foimd  a  resting  place.  We  know,  indeed,  how 
largely  the  Celtic  element  predominates  in  our  popular  superstitions^ 
and  our  popular  nursery  tales  ;  how  references  to  '*  old-world"  events 
and  persons  meet  us  in  the  names  of  numerous  locaUties.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  the  dimly  rememhered  names  of  Arthur,  of  Caerleon,  of 
Camlan,  should  act  as  a  spell — a  kind  of  **  open  sesame  " — on  the  minds 
of  our  forefEithers,  awakening  memories  which  had  heen  handed  down 
through  many  generations,  imlocking  the  old  stores  of  British  legend ; 
ond  thus  even  the  scholar,  as  he  pored  over  the  learned  pages  of 
Geoffrey's  history,  might  pleasantly  recognize  almost  the  same  stories 
to  which  he  had  listened  at  his  nurse's  knee. 

It  is  to  the  Bretons,  however,  that  we  owe  the  specific  details  of 
Arthur^s  history,  as  told  in  the  romances  of  chivalry ;  for  to  them 
Arthur  was  the  grand  central  point  of  every  tradition — ^the  sun  of  their 
legendaiy  history,  with  whose  disastrous  setting  their  very  existence  as 
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a  nation  came  to  an  end.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  leite- 
lated  assertions  of  the  Bretons,  that  a  laige  proportion  of  their  an- 
cestors, duiing  the  sixth  century,  emigrated  from  the  south-western 
coast  of  Britain ;  nor  the  kindred  tradition  that  they  were  the  remnant 
of  the  Silurian  tribe,  who,  after  unavailingly  fighting  for  their  father- 
land, were  compelled,  by  the  death  of  their  warrior  king,  to  relinquish 
all  farther  contest^  and  depart  over  seas,  bearing  with  them  deep  and 
precious  memories  of  that  last  chieftain  who  had  fought  with  them  and 
for  them,  but,  alas  !  in  vain. 

Thus  would  Arthur  appear  to  the  sorrowing  exiles  of  Brittany  as 
the  great  martyr-hero  of  their  history ;  and  every  wild  Celtic  fable 
would  cluster  round  that  name,  and  invest  it  with  an  importance  un- 
known to  any  other.  Wales  could  boast  many  a  powerful  leader ;  and 
thus  Arthur,  in  Welsh  tradition,  is  only  one  of  many  valiant  men  ; 
but  the  Arthur  of  Brittany  is  a  mighty  monarch,  holding  high  state, 
and  receiving  embassies  from  afar.  He  is  the  son  of  Uther  Pendragon, 
the  great  chieftain  before  whom  was  borne  the  mystic  dragon, — that 
dragon  which  was  the  proud  badge  of  our  Tudors,  and  co-supporter 
with  the  Plantagenet  lion,  of  the  royal  arms — and  on  the  death  of  his 
father  all  Britain  owned  his  sway.  They  told  of  Guinevere,  too,  nobly 
descended  from  the  Romans,  daughter  of  King  Gofyrfan,  fairest  among 
women,  but  most  faithless, — the  paramour  of  Sir  Lancelot,  who, 
brought  up  by  the  faery  of  the  lake,  who  pitied  the  beautiful  in- 
fant left  there  by  the  hapless  queen,  thence  received  the  title  by 
which  he  has  ever  since  been  known.  Of  Guinevere,  however,  the 
Breton  lays — and  in  this,  too,  the  Welsh  agree — speak  most  reproach- 
fully ;  they  even  charge  her  with  having  encouraged  Modred  to  rebel 
against  his  uncle  ;  and  "  fidse  Guinevere"  dwelt  in  their  traditions  as 
the  wanton  queen,  who  saw  the  ruin  of  her  kingdom,  and  the  deaths- 
disappearance  rather,  as  they  fondly  hoped — of  her  noble  husband, 
without  sorrow  and  without  remorse.  Not  imtil  very  late  in  the  days 
of  chivalrous  romance  was  the  tale  told  of  the  guilty  queen  taking  a 
sad  fjEurewell  for  ever  of  the  penitent  Lancelot,  and  wending  her  un- 
attended way  to  Ambresbury,  while  Lancelot  retired  to  the  deepest 
forest,  and  ended  his  days  in  tears  and  prayeis  ;  and  so,  not  until  long 
after  his  death,  was  it  discovered  that  tiie  valiantest  of  King  Arthur's 
knights  had  there  sadly  and  in  solitude  died.  Our  gifted  laureat*s 
picture  of  the  repentant  queen  is  so  touching  in  its  deep  sorrow,  that 
we  are  well  pleased  to  find  him  following,  and  improving  upon,  the  later 
versions  of  Guinevere's  story  ;  for  in  Breton  lays,  and  in  some  of  our 
oldest  ballads,  she  is  fierce  and  vindictive,  as  well  as  faithless.  The 
later  romances,  too,  endeavour  to  palliate  her  criminality,  by  telling 
us  that  when  Lancelot  was  sent  to  her  father^s  court  to  ask  her  in 
marriage  for  his  king,  she  was  told  that  he  was  Arthur  ;  and  thus,  all 
unknowingly,  she  flung  away  the  affection  of  her  young  heart  upon 
the  noblest  and  goodliest  of  knights  whom  she  had  ever  yet  seen.  A 
palliation  this,  somewhat  resembling  the  incident  in  the  tale  of  Tris- 
trem  and  Iseult,  where  the  jnagic  draught  is  drunk  unwittingly  by 
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the  hapless  pair,  whose  destinies  from  henceforth  are  linked  together. 
There  is,  after  all,  a  kind  of  homage  to  morality  in  these  palliations  ; 
the  old  romance-writers  never  seem  to  have  delighted,  like  the  modem 
French  novelists,  in  wialriTig  their  heroes  and  heroines  sinful  for  the 
mere  love  of  wickedness. 

In  Breton  story,  Lancelot,  and  Gawain — ^that  most  courteous  of 
knights,  who  won  lands  and  castles  by  his  good  sword,  but  worship 
among  all  men,  and  the  fairest  of  brides  by  his  gentle  courtesy— are 
the  most  conspicuous  among  Arthur*s  knights ;  but  many  who  hold 
high  place  in  our  later  romances  have  scarcely  a  name  there.  It  is 
questionable,  too,  whether  the  stories  of  the  Sangreal — that  holy  vase 
made  from  a  perfect  emerald,  and  which  only  the  pure  in  heart  could 
behold — ever  belonged  to  Breton  fiction.  Most  probably  the  story  of 
the  vase  was  some  eastern  legend,  brought  home  during  the  first  cru- 
sades ;  but  indeed  the  whole  character  of  these  Breton  fictions  seems 
rather  to  belong  to  a  period  when  every  Celtic  superstition  had  full 
sway.  Thus,  that  hal£  human,  half  unearthly  magician.  Merlin,  is  as 
prominent  in  Breton  story  as  in  old  English  ;  and  Yivienne,  with  her 
serpent  wiles  and  her  more  than  deadly  revenge.  She  and  the  *'  false 
queen,*'  however,  are  the  only  females  whose  characters  are  revolting. 
The  other  women,  if  mortal,  are  as  undistinguishable  for  aught  save 
beauty,  as  Celtic  female  character  mostly  is  ;  but  in  the  fair  and  mys- 
terious beings  who  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  or  rise  from  the 
stiU  bosom  of  the  lake,  there  is  great  dignity  and  beauty.  There  is  a 
solemn  awe  investing  them,  too,  for  they  are  mighty  in  power  and 
wisdom,  and  therefore,  precious  is  the  faery's  favour ;  but  a  gift  to  be 
exulted  in  secretly,  not  to  be  boasted  of  Woe  to  the  knight  who,  in 
the  face  of  bitterest  taunts,  boasted  the  loveliness  of  his  unseen  lady- 
love,— as  the  lay  of  Sir  Lanval,  and  many  another  besides,  can 
prove. 

Chief  among  these  we  find  "  Morgain  la  fay,"  as  the  French  ro- 
mance writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  call  her, — a  name  which  our 
English  poets  have  adopted, — and  this  name  proves  her  ancient  British 
origin,  for  she  is  the  "  M6r  Gwynn "  of  Welsh  fable,  the  "  white 
damsel,''  a  supernatural  guardian  of  places  and  famiHes ;— of  the  same 
race,  too,  though  of  higher  rank,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "white 
lady,"  whom,  indeed,  she  closely  resembles,  not  alone  in  her  inhabiting 
lakes  and  rivers,  but  in  her  prophetic  gifts,  and  the  strong  sympathy 
that  links  her  to  human  beings.  Over  Arthur  she  ever  watches ;  and 
over  ungrateful  Lancelot  too,  for  she  lifted  him,  a  little  infant,  from 
the  green  bank  where  he  lay,  and  bore  him  to  her  bower  beneath  the 
still  lake,  and  sent  hiTii  forth  when  grown  up,  to  the  court  of  her 
favourite  Arthur.  But  even  when  "  the  staLoless  king  "  held  highest 
court  at  Caerleon,  and  saw  the  vanquished  kings  of  Ireland,  Denmark, 
Dacia,  and  Caul  around  him,  "  Morgain  la  fay"  was  sad,  for  she  fore- 
saw the  faithlessness  of  her  foster  son,  and  the  treacheiy  of  Modred, 
and  the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan,  where  tiiie  pride  of  the  British  race  was 
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crashed  and  trampled  down.  But,  then,  it  is  to  her  alone  that  Sir 
Bedivere  ti&ns  in  the  hour  of  direst  need,  when  he  bears  the  dying 
king  away  to  the  maigin  of  the  lake,  and  tenderly  "  Morgain  la  fsiy" 
receives  the  precious  burthen  in  her  white  arms,  and  dresses  his 
wounds,  singing  that  soft,  low  song,  which  tells  that  once  again  he 
shall  grasp  his  good  sword,  and  again  lead  his  people  onward.  And 
there  she  sits — ^the  lady  of  the  lake — still  watching  oyer  her  tranced 
hero  ;  sometimes  seen  by  the  wandering  knight^  to  whom  her  appear- 
ance is  the  presage  of  high  renown.  That  lake,  and  that  "  woody  isle 
of  Ayalon,"  how  did  the  memories  of  the  exiles  dwell  upon  it !  That 
brightest  spot  in  the  reakns  of  romance,  which  to  the  Welsh  bard  was 
merely  "  one  of  the  perpetual  choirs  of  Britain,"  was  to  the  homesick 
exiles,  looking  across  the  far  sea,  hallowed  ground, — hallowed  beyond 
all  others,  for  it  was  the  shrine  where  their  monarch  lay  as  the  ages 
rolled  on,  and  from  whence  lus  summons  should  come  forth,  bidding 
them  return  again  to  their  long-lost  fatherland. 

Still,  for  many  of  the  well-known  heroes  of  romance,  and  for  many  a 
pleasant  tale  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  we  must  turn  to  Welsh 
tradition ;  and  doubtless  chiefly  from  this  source  did  the  English 
writers — Lucas  de  Grast,  Walter  Map,  and  others — who,  soon  after 
Wace  compiled  their  prose  romances,  obtain  their  materials.  Thus 
Twaine,  the  Knight  of  the  Lion — ^he  whose  gallant  deeds  and  various 
fortunes  are  related  so  spiritedly  in  one  of  our  oldest  metrical  romances 
— ^belongs  to  Welsh  tradition.  Eluned,  too,  who  so  successfully  aids 
him  with  her  wondrous  ring.  Geraint-ap-Urbin,  whose  stoiy  and  that 
of  his  gentle  Enid  has  so  gracefully  been  told  by  Tennyson, — King 
Arthur^s  own  laureat — is  also  a  Welsh  tradition,  and  exhibits,  as  told 
in  the  "  Mabinogion,"  a  very  high  antiquity.  And  Sir  Caradoc,  too, 
''  one  of  the  three  darlings  of  King  Arthur^s  court,"  and  justly  so,  for 
80  true  was  he  in  word  and  deed,  that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  possess 
the  magic  horn  that  refused  its  draught  save  to  him  on  whose  lip 
fftlsehood  never  dwelt ;  and  his  fedr  wife,  so  pure  and  good,  that  she  alone 
could  wear  the  wondrous  mantle  in  which  threescore  high-bom  ladies 
at  King  Arthur's  court  had  essayed  to  array  themselves  in  vain, — this 
tale,  the  theme  of  so  many  a  French  fabliau  and  English  ballad,  we 
also  owe  to  Wales. 

And  still,  as  years  flowed  on,  and  the  name  and  the  fame  of  King 
Arthur  gathered  brightness — still,  one  after  another,  some  new  tale  of 
wild  enchantment,  of  noblest  daring,  of  gentlest  courtesy,  came  forth, 
adding  lostre  to  the  coronal  which  Welsh,  but  especially  Breton,  fic- 
tion had  woven  around  his  brow.  What  a  mighty  name  is  Eling 
Arthur !  that  mightiest  of  all  rulers  in  the  realms  of  Action  ;  sung  by  a 
choir  of  the  noblest  poets  the  world  ever  saw,  and  linked  to  England, 
not  only  by  that  fame  which  sent  of  yore  so  many  a  knight  and  so  many 
a  minstrel  hither  to  gaze  on  the  ruins  of  Caerleon,  and  pay  homage  to 
the  hero  of  our  own  land,  but  by  the  many  beautiful  and  tduching 
lessons  of  firm  faith,  and  stainless  honour,  and  Christian  gentleness, 
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whiclL  the  tales  of  King  Aithiir  and  his  knights  supplied, — ^tales 
which  went  forth  in  a  rude  age  from  English  ground  into  every  land, 
with  a  gentle  but  a  mighty  icdluence,  impressing  a  new  character,  not 
upon  England  alone,  but  upon  Europe — a  silent,  a  gentle  influence 
— ^but  mighty  in  its  gentleness — the  spirit  of  Christian  chiyalry. 


VII. 

COUNT  CAVOUR, 

THE    BABDINIAN     SX-PREKIEB. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  a  young  nobleman  from  the 
Subalpine  kingdom,  a  cadet  of  an  ancient  and  immensely  wealthy 
patrician  house,  long  notorious  for  its  aristocratic  hauteur,  besides 
being  eminently  unpopular  as  one  of  the  most  priest-ridden  and 
reactionary  fEunilies  in  the  land,  escaped,  like  a  bird  out  of  its  cage, 
£rom  the  stifling  atmosphere  which  surroimded  him  at  home,  and 
alighted  on  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover.  Once  safe  in  England,  Count 
Cavour — for  it  is  of  him  we  speak — ^was  in  no  hurry  to  quit  the 
coign  of  vantage  which  its  free  and  happy  soil  afforded  him  for 
studying  the  ideas,  arts,  laws,  and  institutions  by  which  nations 
become  great  The  vast  world  of  London,  its  roaring  maelstrom  of 
trade,  the  Thames,  with  its  forests  of  masts  and  floating  chimneys, 
its  magnificent  bridges  and  groaning  wharves — what  a  contrast  to 
Torino,  a  sort  of  Islington  asleep  on  the  equally  drowsy  Po !  The 
men,  too,  whether  mechanics  or  millionaires,  who  jostled  one  another 
in  the  Strand  or  Cheapside,  how  unlike  the  machines  in  the  Porto 
Susina,  tame  and  passive  tools  of  despotism !  Here  a  people  of  kings, 
there  everybody  still  in  the  leading-strings  of  the  police.  What  a 
difference,  again,  between  the  aristocratic  fnbbles  of  his  fathei^s  saloons 
and  the  English  House  of  Lords,  and,  above  all,  between  such  states- 
men as  a  Eussell,  a  Palmerston,  a  Peel,  and  a  Delia  Margherita  and  the 
other  Jesuit  marionettes  who  figured  in  the  Cabinet  of  Carlo  Alberto  I 
The  young  Piedmontese  had  brought  to  this  country  strong  prepos- 
sessions in  its  favour.  He  had  eagerly  read  of  us  in  books,  and  had 
often  longed  to  witness  for  himself  the  practical  working  of  the 
free  press,  the  municipal  and  political  franchises,  and  the  active 
parliionentary  life  of  the  great  Constitutional  State.  Now  that  he 
did  so,  his  admiration  kindled  into  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  never 
weary  of  contemplating  the  spectacle  from  every  possible  point  of 
view.  No  wonder  he  prolonged  what  he  had  at  first  intended  to  bo 
only  a  abort  visit  to  this  countiy,  into  a  stay  almost  long  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  letters  of  naturalization.  During  all  these  years  he 
was  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  add  to  his  stock  of  information ;  and  pro- 
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bably  no  more  active,  keen,  and  sagacious  observer  of  English  life 
and  manners  was  ever  in  our  midst.  His  high  birth,  his  ample 
fortune,  his  refined  bearing,  and  witty  conversation,  made  him  quite 
a  lion  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Belgravia  and  Mayfair,  whenever  he 
chose  to  grace  them  with  his  presence,  which  was  not  so  often  as  the 
beau  7no7ide  could  have  wished.  He  was  more  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  the  libraries  of  our  parliamentary  notabilities,  with  many  of  whom 
he  contracted  lasting  and  valuable  friendships,  than  at  Almack's  and 
the  opera.  The  rou^  of  the  fashionable  world  plied  him  with  their 
blandishments  in  vain ;  he  had  too  much  to  do  to  waste  his  time  in 
dissipation,  even  supposing  ho  had  any  inclination  that  way,  which 
liappily  he  had  not.  Were  there  not  the  rattling  looms  of  Manchester, 
Macclesfield,  and  Derby  to  be  seen,  the  Staffordshire  coal-fields  and 
iron  foundries,  and  the  Liverpool  docks)  He  has  come  to  these 
shores  to  pick  up  hints  for  the  silk-throwsters  and  cotton-spinners  of 
Genoa,  and  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  guano  for  the  benefit  of  the  old- 
fashioned  farmers  of  the  Lomellina.  We  take  it  for  certain  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Huxtable*s  pigs,  and  to  listen  to 
the  marvellous  revelations  of  that  modem  Triptolemus,  as  to  how 
stones  may  be  turned  into  bread,  by  simply  calling  in  the  aid  of 
chemistry,  to  fatten  our  fields  with  the  manure  of  the  mastodons.  He 
was  thankful  to  Protectionist  squires  for  many  an  agricultural  hint, 
whilst  he  imbibed  sound  Free  Trade  doctrine  at  the  feet  of  Cobden 
and  Bright.  For  we  were  then  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Com  Law 
straggle ;  nor  could  he  have  pitched  on  a  more  fiiivourable  time  for 
seeing  in  full  play  all  the  thousand  springs  of  England's  complicated 
industrial  and  political  life.  Was  Count  Cavour  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery  during  the  great  tariff  debate  on  the  11th  of  March,  1842, 
when  Sir  Eobert  Peel  expatiated  so  suspiciously,  and  so  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  country  gentlemen,  on  the  soundness  of  the  commercial 
maxim,  "  to  buy  in  the  cheapest^  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market "  ? 
Most  likely  he  was,  although  we  cannot  positively  afiirm  the  fact.  If 
he  had  not  already  set  sail  for  Genoa — ^for  it  was  in  that  year  that  he 
took  his  departure — we  may  be  pretty  sure  he  was  there.  For  he 
followed  every  phase  of  the  stirring  controversy  with  the  liveliest 
interest,  and  to  what  excellent  purpose  he  studied  it  is  triumphantly 
recorded  in  the  liberal  commercial  code  of  his  country. 

We  think  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  that  England  was  the 
university  in  which  this  eminent  statesman  graduated,  "  the  greatest  of 
the  present  age,"  as  he  is  styled  by  a  recent  Reviewer,  "  and  worthy  to 
ranked  with  the  greatest  of  any  ago/'  "/  taught  the  boy,"  Britannia 
can  say,  appropriating  the  honest  boast  with  which  Pitt's  schoolmaster 
is  said  to  have  greeted  the  close  of  his  illustrious  pupil's  maiden  speech 
in  Parliament 

If  there  be  any  who  judge  that  recent  events  do  not  confirm  the 
high  estimate  previously  entertained  of  Coimt  Cavour's  sagacity,  we 
own  we  are  not  amongst  the  number.  He  was  no  party  to  the 
sinister  Peace   of  Villafranca.      So  far  from  it,  he  indignantly  re- 
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signed  office  on  the  morrow  of  its  conclusion,  and  his  retirement 
caused   an   immediate   fall  in  the  English    and  Continental  funds. 
The  present  dead-lock  at  Zurich  proves  that  he  was  right     Mean- 
while, the  calm  and  resolved  attitude  of  Italy  which,  hy  enlisting 
in  its  cause  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  bids  fair  to  baffle  all  the 
calculations  of  the  despots,  is  entirely  the  result  of  his  wise  and  tem- 
perate policy.     The  game  is  not  played  out  as  yet ;  and  even  as  the 
pieces  stand,  there  are  many  excellent  judges  who  think  that  when  he 
quitted  the  board  he  had  still  a  very  fair  chance  of  checkmating  the 
astute  Frenchman,  as  he  had  already  done  his  Austrian  antagonist 
Never  were  the  pawns  handled  in  so  masterly  a  style.     Fortunately, 
those  who  have  succeeded  him  are  all  men  of  his  school,  although  in  - 
all  likelihood  he  must  soon  be  recalled  to  power  to  disentangle,  by  some 
stroke  of  his  genius,  the  seemingly  hopeless  embroglio.     Doubtless 
should  the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula — the  one  aim  of  all  his  pro- 
found  combinations — ^be  again  defeated  for  this  time,  he  will  feel 
bitterly  disappointed.     For  not  even  in  Mazrini's  fiery  breast  does  tbe 
Italian  idea  glow  more  fiercely  than  in  that  of  the  cool  and  calculating 
Cavour.     In  the  great  things  he  has  done  for  Sardinia,  he  has  all 
along  kept  eagerly  in  sight  the  elevation  of  his  greater  fatherland. 
Yet^  even  should  this  hope  be  deferred,  it  is  at  least  something  glorious 
to  have  taught  the  Italians  the  true  secret  of  their  strength,  and  to 
have  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  they  must  ultimately  triumph- 
He  has  translated  their  inarticulate  yearnings  out  of  the  raving  jargon 
of  revolution  into  the  measured  and  inteUigible  language  of  reason, 
and  has  taught  them  how  to  render  the  poetry  of  childhood  into  the 
manly  realities  of  contemporary  history.     If  Italy  is  ever  again  to  be- 
come independent  because  united, — she  was  never  united  but  once,  and 
then  she  was  mistress  of  the  world — she  will  owe  it  less  to  the  two 
Kapoleons,  although  both  of  them  have  blindly  helped  on  her  birth- 
throes,  than  to  Count  Cavour.     The  Bonaparte  of  our  fathers*  days,  by 
massing  together  her  petty  states  and  municipalities  into  great  provinces 
and  kingdoms,  and  by  subjecting  aU  to  his  code,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
that  narrow  church-steeple  or  parish  patriotism,  as  it  is  called,  which  has 
always  been  her  deadliest  bane,  and  against  which  Dante  and  Machia- 
velli  had  hitherto  uselessly  warned  their  countrymen.     Molten  thus 
into  one  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  French  conquest^  the  consciousness  of 
a  common  country  was  unwittingly  conjured  up  by  the  great  Corsican 
magician.     Strangely  enough,  it  was  Austria  which  for  the  first  time 
appealed  to  this  new  spirit  of  Italian  nationality,  in  her  summons  to 
the  peninsula  to  cast  off  his  yoke  in  1814.     And  now  we  see  the  Im- 
perial pamphleteer  of  our  own  times  turning  the  tables  upon  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  endeavouring  to  chain  this  powerful  Jin  to  his  own 
tottering  throne.     That  the  attempt  should  succeed  in  the  long  run  is 
simply  impossible.     For,  meanwhile,  the  Italian  idea  has  found  native 
expositors,  and  already  the  mission  of  the  prophet  of  despair  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  the  past ;  whilst  that  of  the  practical  statesman,  with 
a  hopeful  example  to  point  to,  of  the  bright  future  in  store  for  tho 
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whole  nation,  if  it  will  only  be  tnie  to  its  elf,  has  stirred  every  patriot's 
heart  &om  the  Alps  to  Sicily. 

England,  then,  if  only  by  the  lessons  she  gave  Count  Cavour  during 
his  apprenticeship  to  his  craft  in  this  tight  little  island,  has  done  some 
small  matter  for  poor  Italy  as  well  as  boastful  France.  When  he  came 
to  this  country  he  was  still  smarting  from  the  disappointment  occa- 
sioned by  the  abortive  movements  of  1831, — in  which,  by  the  by,  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  figured  as  a  sworn  Carbonaro.  As  for 
the  young  Piedmontese,  although  he  had  already  abandoned  the  politics 
of  his  family,  and  therefore  naturally  was  no  uninterested  spectator  of 
these  revolutionary  risings,  he  himself  took  no  part  in  them.  He  was 
then  just  of  age,  having  been  born  at  Turin  in  1810,  during  the  French 
occupation  of  the  country.  Some  will  think  it  an  ominous  circum- 
stance, that  a  sister  of  Kapoleon  I.,  the  Princess  Marie  Pauline 
Borghese,  was  one  of  the  sponsors  when  he  was  christened.  However, 
we  cannot  afford  more  than  a  few  sentences  for  the  Count's  antecedents 
previous  to  his  visit  to  England,  which  was  really  the  turning-point  in 
his  whole  development.  His  first  tutor  up  to  his  fourteenth  year  was 
the  Abb6  Fr^zet,  who  is  known  as  the  writer  of  a  French  history  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  from  which  province  the  Cavours  are  thought  to  have 
originally  sprung.  As  the  second  son  of  a  noble  line,  his  father,  ac- 
cording to  the  Italian  custom  in  such  cases,  destined  him  for  the  army, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Turin, 
where  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence  and  his  fine  aristo- 
cratic bearing,  that  he  was  recommended  by  his  superiors  to  the  Court 
of  Charles  Felix,  as  a  page  to  wait  upon  the  king.  But  he  was  soon 
found  to  be  far  too  high  spirited  a  lad  to  be  made  a  lacquey  o^  even 
to  a  monarch,  and  to  the  infinite  chagrin  of  his  friends,  who  thought 
his  career  was  now  for  ever  at  an  end,  he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace. 
His  own  words  when  he  rejoined  his  friends  at  the  Academy  were, 
**  Thank  God,  I  have  flung  off  that  mule's  burden  !"  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  now  strove,  by  redoubled  diligence  in  his  studies,  to  regain  the 
good  opinion  of  his  family.  History,  geography,  ethnology,  general 
literature,  and  mathematics,  he  read  with  avidity ;  and  so  proficient 
did  he  become  in  this  last  department  of  science  in  particular,  that  the 
famous  astronomer  Plana,  who  was  his  instructor,  said  he  never  had  so 
gifted  a  pupiL  But  it  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  debasement  to 
which  a  despotic  and  priest-ridden  court  dooms  the  high-bom  idlers 
that  flutter  around  it^  that  his  relatives  only  despised  him  the  more,  as 
an  incorrigible  book-worm,  utterly  insensible  to  the  claims  of  his  ex- 
alted station,  as  the  destined  heir  of  a  fortune  of  nearly  a  million 
sterling,  and  of  an  unsullied  name.  It  was  far  worse,  of  course,  when 
he  feu  under  suspicion  of  being  a  Liberal.  At  length,  with  the  events 
of  '31,  and  the  razria  that  followed  against  everything  like  free  opinion, 
his  position  in  the  army — in  which  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  lieu- 
tenant, but  for  whose  brilliant  gaieties  he  had  never  felt  any  liking, 
— became  so  intolerable  that  his  father  felt  constrained  to  yield  a 
reluctant  consent  to  his  quitting  the  service. 
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He  liad  now  an  opportnniiy  of  sliowiiig  that  he  was  anjiiiiiig  bat  a 
dreamer,  by  entering  npon  that  career  as  a  practical  agricultoristy  which 
even  amidst  the  heavi^  cares  of  State  he  has  never  since  relinqmahed, 
and  which,  especially  after  his  retom  from  England,  after  picking  np 
all  sorts  of  fEirming  lore,  has  alone  rendered  him  such  an  nnspeakable 
blessing  to  his  country.  As  already  hinted,  he  was  the  first  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  Snbalpine  kingdom  to  nae  gnano  on  his  fields ;  and 
although  the  rustic  wiseacres  laughed  at  him  a  good  deal  at  first,  they 
now  import  that  manure  to  the  tune  of  a  million  tons  per  (tnnum.  The 
cork  plimtations,  too,  of  the  Sardinian  island,  are  his  work,  and  many 
another  happy  innoTation,  which  have  made  that  formerly  barren  wil- 
derness begin  to  blossom  like  a  garden.  For  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  thrift  of  the  Hollander — a  little,  too,  of  Dutch  phlegm — about 
this  sharp-witted  Italian.  Look  at  any  tolerable  portrait  of  him,  and 
see  if  there  be  any  mistaking  the  air  of  business  that  plays  around 
those  restless,  though  good  humoured  features.  From  behind  the 
spectacles  those  keen  eyes  can  see  a  thing  or  two,  no  doubt  An 
aristocrat  eveiy  inch  of  him,  certainly,  but  not  above  work.  A  man 
diligent  in  his  business,  whether  in  the  stubble-land,  the  workshop, 
or  the  Cabinet ;  whichever  comes  handiest  for  the  moment^  and  will 
do  most  good  to  his  country.  Such  a  man,  Solomon  says,  shall  stand 
before  kings.  A  man  well  worth  studying,  but  seen  best  in  action, 
'^-What  has  he  done  f*  Napoleon  used  to  ask  of  any  one  who  was 
praised  to  him  as  a  genius.  There  need  be  no  shrinking  from  this  test^ 
in  the  instance  before  us. 

It  was  in  1842,  as  already  observed,  that  Count  Cavour,  enriched 
with  valuable  information  of  all  kinds  most  useful  to  a  statesman,  re- 
turned to  Turin.  He  was  then  thirty-two,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  ; 
and  since  he  sleeps  but  four  hours  a  day,  enjoys  robust  health,  and 
r^;ards  labour  as  a  luxury,  he  had  managed  during  his  voluntary 
e:nle,  to  keep  up  his  studies  in  every  department  of  national  economy, 
and  the  admimstrative  sciences,  with  especial  reference  to  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  international  relations  of  Piedmont  But  his 
first  and  foremost  study  was  the  English  Constitutional  System,  which, 
in  spite  of  present  appearances,  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  one 
day  acclimatized,  and  bearing  its  precious  fruits,  on  his  native  soil.  It 
80  happened,  too,  that  at  the  time  of  his  return  to  Piedmont,  things 
were  looking  far  more  promising  there.  A  slight  breeze  was  rippling 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Long  had  Sardinia  been  the  very  panuhse 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  held  the  nobles  in  willing,  and  Carlo  Alberto,  as  was 
often  suspected  even  then,  in  unwilling  tutelage.  The  ministers  were 
the  creatures  of  these  living  corpses,  and  scarcely  in  Home  itself  was 
clerical  domination  more  al^olute.  The  Snbalpine  kingdom,  in  short, 
had  become  a  Paraguay  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  But  the  hour  of 
liberation  was  drawing  on,  and  fr«e  England  had  meanwhile  been 
schooling  the  man  for  the  task.  Taking  advantage  of  the  new  life 
which  had  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  almost  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
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poor,  and  inBtitutions  for  the  encoiuagement  of  scienoey  art,  and  liteia- 
tuxe,  Count  Cavour,  soon  after  his  return,  founded,  with  the  help  of 
other  eminent  Piedmontese  patriots,  the  Hoyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Sardinia,  which  soon  numhered  more  than  2000  members.  In  this  and 
other  philanthropic  and  scientific  associations,  the  Liberals,  in  spite  of 
Delia  Margherita's  jealous  police  system,  found  centres  of  union  ;  by 
means  of  which  they  consolidated  their  strength,  and  were  enabled  to 
exert  a  certain  degree  of  moral  influence,  which  favourable  circumstances 
could  not  fail  to  convert — ^for  the  want  of  other  organs  of  public 
opinion — ^into  real  political  power.  Pio  Nono's  reforms  and  the 
Tuscan  movement  furnished  this  occasion,  and  rendered  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  the  Societa  Agraria  at  Alessandria  an  ever  memorable 
event  in  the  history  of  Sardinian  freedom.  Soon  Carlo  Alberto,  by  relax- 
ing the  restrictions  on  the  press,  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  not 
disinclined  to  still  more  important  political  concessions.  But  between 
the  king  and  the  people  lay  entrenched  the  black  legions  of  the  clerical 
party,  strong  in  its  alliance  with  the  feudal  aristocracy,  many  of  whose 
members  were  afi&liated  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was  necessary  to  put  to  the 
rout  this  formidable  phalanx,  if  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  nation  were  to 
be  brought  together  in  a  common  effort  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
State. 

Cavour's  keen  discernment  saw  at  once  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis, 
when  the  events  of  the  autumn  of  1847  threatened  absolutism  with 
shipwreck.  A  foe  alike  to  the  clerico-anstocratic  regime  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  all  revolutionary  violence  on  the  other,  he  felt  the  vast 
importance  of  warding  off  too  stormy  a  collision,  by  getting  a  hearing 
for  the  opinions  of  temperate  though  earnest  reformers.  Wise  and 
enlightened  journalism  he  instinctively  saw  to  be  the  best  means  to 
this  end.  He  therefore  established,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
the  illustrious  historian  of  Italy,  Count  Cesare  Balbo,  and  other  emi- 
nent patriots — such  as  Count  Santa-Eosa  and  the  Cavaliere  Boncom- 
pagni — a  daily  paper,  "/Z  Misorgunento/* — ^which,  in  spite  of  its  aristo- 
cratic staff,  soon  became  the  organ  of  the  middle  classes.  It  speedily  be* 
came  the  Times  of  Turin,  only,  happily,  an  honest  Times;  sternly  closed 
to  all  democratic  flummery  and  Mazzinian  theories.  In  its  influential 
columns  the  English  constitutional  system  first  became  extensively 
known  and  popular  in  Piedmont  and  Italy  at  laige,  through  the  powerful 
pen  of  Cavour.  At  the  same  time  the  Count's  ealoons  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  elite  of  the  Liberal  party,  just  as  his  fathei's  had  here- 
tofore been  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  Reactionaries;  and  his 
honourable  ambition  was  gratified  at  seeing  himseK  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  an  important  political  section.  Animated,  brilliant  chat, 
rather  than  discussion,  amidst  the  rushing  current  of  events,  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  these  reunions;  and  the  qpiei,  cool  insight,  with 
which  the  master  of  the  house  unravelled  the  tangles  of  the  situation, 
and  his  imperturbable  humour,  even  in  the  gravest  moments,  were  the 
theme  of  general  admiration.  Already  in  the  January  and  February 
days  of  1848  he  saw  the  storm  that  was  hurrying  on,  and  resolved  to 
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be  befoieband  with  it^  by.  boldly  taking  the  place  which,  he  fait 
belonged  to  him  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  moderate  patriots  It  wae 
he  who,  amidst  the  popular  rage  at  the  minlBtiy's  refusal  of  an  audi- 
ence to  the  Eeform  deputations  to  the  king  from  G^noa  and  the  other 
great  towns,  and  even  from  the  priest-ridden  island  of  SaidiniBy 
g^ded  the  swelling  stream  into  a  safe  channel  £Qs  was  the  decisive 
voice  at  the  meeting  of  the  Turin  press  convened  on  the  occasion,  at 
which,  when  reforms  were  spoken  o^  he^  amidst  general  aodamationai 
insisted  that  the  one  reform  needed  was  a  constitution,  whereupon  he 
was  selected,  together  with  Santa-Bosa  and  Durando,  to  lay  this 
demand  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Accordingly,  after  urging,  in  con* 
junction  with  his  colleagues,  upon  the  helpless  and  bewildered  Cabinet 
the  fearful  perils  of  delay,  the  Count  himself  wrote  to  the  king  throu^ 
the  post,  enclosing  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  which  the  Censorship 
had  burked,  and  solemnly  assuring  Carlo  Alberto  that  he  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  were  loyally  bent  on  nothing  save  a  happy  allianoe 
between  the  majesty  and  security  of  the  Crown  and  the  true  interests 
of  the  country.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  him  also  that  these  vigpious 
steps  were  followed  up  on  the  5th  of  February  by  an  address  to  the 
same  effect,  which  was  carried  in  the  strongly  aristocratic  Municipal 
Chamber  of  Turin,  by  a  mtgority  of  three-fourth&  Two  days  aftar* 
wards  the  king  announced  in  a  manifesto  to  his  oveijoyed  subjects 
Sardinia's  accession  co  the  ranks  of  the  Constitutional  States  of 
Europe. 

The  new  electoral  law  was  Cavour^s  work,  which  he  undertook  at 
the  request  of  the  ministry ;  and  when,  in  the  May  following,  the 
Turin  Parliament  met  for  the  first  time,  he  sat  in  the  Lower  Chamber^ 
as  deputy  for  the  first  electoral  college  of  the  capital  But,  mean- 
while came  the  five  bloody  days  of  Milan,  the  cry  which  rang  throughout 
Italy  for  the  War  of  Independence,  Carlo  Alberto's  prompt  response 
in  the  defiance  hurled  at  Austria  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  his 
first  intoxicating  victories  and  subsequent  ominous  checks.  And  now, 
at  the  very  outset  we  discover,  what  subsequently  becomes  verified 
throughout  his  whole  career,  in  how  strikingly  original  a  manner 
our  illustrious  Italian  pupil  has  apprehended  the  Constitutional  system. 
As  ho  has  listened  admiringly  to  the  debates  in  our  own  House  of 
Conmions,  his  agile  southern  intellect,  overleaping  John  Bull's  honest 
but,  perhaps,  rather  "sloV  and  humdrum  prejudices  about  party 
consistency,  has  conceived  an  idea  of  a  somewhat  novel  and  fruitM 
kind.  He  does  not  see  why  the  same  man  may  not  be  a  Tory  at  one 
time,  and  a  Kadical  at  another,  so  that  he  be  consistently  patriotic  in 
both  phases.  He  is  for  rolling  Eussell  and  Peel  into  one,  a  sort  of 
embodied  Coalition,  who  is  to  be  the  former  on  the  eve  of  a  Beform 
Bill  and  the  latter  on  its  monx)w.  The  situation,  not  a  mere  party 
shibboleth,  is  to  decide  a  politician's  course,  and  he  sees  no  intrinsic 
reason  for  a  change  of  captains,  because  the  vessel  of  the  State 
at  one  time  requires  more  ballast,  and  at  another  more  saiL  This 
idea,  into  some  dim  apprehension  of  which  wo  ourselves  are  beii^ 
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at  last  nudged  by  circumstances,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  career  of 
this  remarkable  statesman,  and  is  the  secret  of  his  great  success. 
As  already  hinted,  he  began  to  put  it  in  practice  from  the  first.  He 
who  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  towards  the  setting  up  of 
this  Turin  Parliament,  a  whole  revolution  in  itself,  took  his  seat  when 
he  entered  it,  amongst  those  very  Reactionaries  to  whom  he  had  been 
all  along,  and  was  still  as  much  as  ever  in  principle,  most  vehemently 
opposed.  Nor  was  he  in  any  bad  sense  of  the  word  inconsistent  in 
this.  For  meanwhile  a  tornado  of  anarchical  passions  had  broken 
loose.  Besides,  although  ardently  sympathizing  with  the  "War  of 
Independence,  he  entirely  disapproved  of  the  policy  which  directed 
it>  and  which  was  expressed  in  Carlo  Alberto's  proud  saying,  "  L*  Italia 
fari  de  s^"  For  he  did  not  believe  in  1848  any  more  than  in  1859, 
that  America  was  degraded  because  she  accepted  the  help  of  France 
in  the  achievement  of  her  independence ;  or  Germany,  because  she 
once  owed  her  salvation  to  Gustavus  Adolphus;  or  even  England, 
because  she  is  indebted  to  a  Dutchman  for  all  her  present  liberties. 
In  like  manner,  in  Italy's  extraordinarily  difficult  position,  he  thought 
then,  as  he  doubtless  thinks  now,  in  spite  of  certain  wiseacres  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  that  she  required  the  aid  of  one  of  the  great 
powers,*  and  that  her  whole  future  was  not  to  be  risked  on  a  single 
throw  of  the  dice.  The  melancholy  fields  of  Custozza  and  Novara 
were  too  soon  to  justify  his  foresight.  As  for  himself,  his  enemies 
of  course  had  meanwhile  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  liken  him  to 
Acteeon  devoured  by  his  own  dogs.  In  the  Chamber,  in  the  democratic 
press,  and  in  the  clubs,  he  was  denounced  as  the  Reactionary  ^ar  excel- 
lence, and  at  the  new  election  in  January,  1849,  his  constituents  read 
him  a  lesson  by  electing  a  Radical  university  professor  in  his  stead. 
He,  however,  declined  to  take  it,  and  though  excluded  from  the  Par- 
liament of  his  own  creation,  energetically  opposed  as  a  journalist  the 
new  democratic  ministry  of  Gioberti.  After  the  dark  day  of  Novara, 
the  subsequent  abdication  of  Carlo  Alberto,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Austrian  Treaty  by  the  Legislature,  he  gained  his  seat  in  the  Parlia- 
ment summoned  by  Victor  Emmanuers  minister,  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio, 
to  ratify  the  hunuiiating  peace,  and  it  was  at  his  dignified  suggestion 
that  it  was  passed  sub  aileniio.  The  Premier  had  told  the  nation,  that 
by  returning  a  Chamber  which  shoidd  seal  this  inevitable  compact, 

•  England  was  the  power  to  which  he  would  have  preferred  to  apply,  just  as 
be  would  much  rather  have  been  under  obligations  to  this  country  on  the  more 
recent  occasion,  had  not  the  unaccountable  apathy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the 
"  Cagliari"  affur,  afforded  such  a  discouraging  commentary  on  the  Count's  hand- 
some encomium  on  that  minister  in  1848,  as  to  present  but  slight  hopes  of  our 
making  a  generous  return  for  the  aid  furnished  us  by  Sardinia,  at  our  own 
invitation,  against  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea.  "  My  confidence  in  England," 
•aid  Count  Cavour,  in*1848,  "  rests  on  the  honourable  character  of  the  statesman 
to  whose  hand  the  helm  of  Government  is  entrusted;  on  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
Premier,  on  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign  Minister.  Lord  John  Russell,  I  say 
it  without  reserve,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  Anglomania,  is  the  most 
Hbenl  minister  in  Europe." 
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they  would  at  least  enable  their  king  to  save  what  he  loyally  regarded 
as  the  brightest  jewel  of  his  crown — ^the  Constitution.  The  hint, 
was  fortunately  taken,  and  the  Cabinet,  of  which  Cavour  was  soon 
to  become  the  soul,  obtained  a  decided  majority. 

That  within  less  than  ten  years  Piedmont  has  so  completely  recovered 
from  that  all  but  annihilating  catastrophe,  as  to  be  now  at  least  twice 
or  thrice  as  strong  as  she  was  before  that  stunning  blow  feUed  her  to  the 
earth  ;  her  fortresses  made  almost  impr^nable,  besides  being  far  more 
poweifully  armed ;  her  new  naval  poH  of  Spezzia  bidding  fair  to  grow 
into  the  Sebastopol  of  the  west,  whilst,  by  the  transfer,  Genoa  is  once 
more  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world  ;  one  of  her  staple  indus- 
tries— silk — doubled,  and  another— cotton — quadrupled  ;  commercial 
treaties  concluded  with  France,  England,  Belgium,  the  Zollverein,  and 
other  powers,  her  finances  elastic  and  healthy :   whilst,  during  the 
same  period,  Austria  has  doubled  her  enormous  debt;   the  staia  of 
Novara  wiped  out  on  the  glorious  fields  of  the  Tchemaya,  Palestro,  and 
San  Martino,  and  the  war  indemnity  of  three  miUions  sterling  avenged 
on  her  old  foe  by  the  cession  of  as  many  of  the  proud  Hapsburg^s 
wealthiest  subjects ;  her  alliance  courted  by  the  great  powers,  and  her  own 
right  to  a  place  amongst  them  already  loudly  tcdked  of ; — that  Piedmont 
has  achieved  all  this,  we  say,  under  the  benign  auspices  of  freedom  ; 
her  temperate,  wise,  and  enlightened  use  of  which  has  rekindled  the  star 
of  hope  for  Italy,  and  has  become  the  praise  of  all  tongues,  she  owes, 
under  Providence,  mainly  to  one  man,  and  that  man  is  Count  Cavour. 
Not  that  we  ought  to  imderrate  the  high  merits  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  of  the  D' Azeglios,  the  Dabormidas,  the  Ratazzis,  and  other  capable 
statesmen,  who  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  afiairs  in  Turin 
during  the  same  period.     It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  do  so.     But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  chief  merit  of  II  Be  galan- 
tuomo — as  he  is  rightly  styled  in  more  senses  than  one,  or  even  than  two 
— is  the  loyal  and  wise  confidence  he  has  always  displayed  in  his  gifted 
minister,  just  as  their  chief  merit  consists  in  having  refrained  from 
unpatrioticaUy  thwarting  him  when  they  were  in  opposition,  and  in 
having  cordially  seconded  him  as  his  colleagues  when  in  power.   With 
all  due  recognition  of  the  rightful  claims  of  others,  from  the  throne 
downwards,  this  wonderful  triumph  of  constitutional  statesmanship  is 
none  the  less  emphatically  his.     What  is  the  most  surprising  thing  of 
all  is,  that  this  has  been  achieved  amidst  a  fervidly  Catholic  people, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  priesthood,  backed  by  the  whole  power  of 
Rome.*    It  was  in  a  conflict  with  the  Church,  the  great  debate  on  tlie 
Siocardi  laws  for  the  abolition  of  clerical  jurisdiction,  that,  tacking  again 
as  the  situation  changed,  he  broke  away  from  his  Mends,  Counts  Balbo 
and  Revel,  on  the  Right,  and,  advancing  towards  the  Centre,  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  Bill,  by  a  masterly  speech  (March  7th,  1850)  which 
at  the  same  time  regained  for  him  a  great  portion  of  his  lost  popularity. 
It  was  at  his  instance  that  Siccardi  was  invited  to  join  the  Cabinet;  and 
the  Right  Centre,  as  the  section  led  by  himself  was  now  styled,  soon 
comprehended  the  great  ministerial  msyority.     When  charged  by  his 
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former  associates  with  desertion,  he  defended  himself  characteristically 
by  alleging  the  examples  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  by  conced- 
ing Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829,  in  oppesition  to  his  own  party, 
averted  a  religious  war  in  Ireland  in  1830 ;  of  Lord  Grey,  who,  by 
advocating  reform  at  the  expense  of  his  order  in  1832,  preserved  Eng- 
land from  all  sorts  of  perils  in  after  years ;  and  especially  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  who,  by  sacrificing  his  adherents  at  the  shrine  of  Free  Trade  in 
1846,  spared  his  country  any  share  in  the  revolutionary  turmoils  of 
1848.     We  see  that  conscientious  apostasy  is  quite  a  settled  principle 
with  this  singular  political  genius,  and  that  the  great  turncoats  of  our 
parliamentary  history  are  his  tutelary  saints.     Of  course,  as  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  House,  he  could  not  long  remain  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
and,  accoixiingly,  he  now  felt  himself  free  to  make  a  distinct  bid  for 
power,  of  which  he  is  undoubtedly  fond.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  1850,  he 
delivered,  by  way  of  criticism  on  a  Loan  Bill,  brought  in  by  the 
Finance  Minister,  Nigra,  his  celebrated  Portfolio  Speech,  as  it  is  called. 
It  lasted  several  hours,  and  was  an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  entire 
political  and  economical  system  ;   embodying  in  particular  such  a 
masterly  financial  programme  that  Signor  Nigra  was  on  the  point,  but 
for  certain  personal  considerations,  of  resigning  on  the  spot  in  favour 
of  his  talented  rival.     As  it  was,  the  first  department  vacated — ^which 
was  that  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture — ^was  offered  him,  and  ac- 
cepted ;  two  months  afterwards  the  Marine  was  added ;  and  by  the 
spring  the  coveted  Portfolio  of  Finance  as  welL     Triajuneta  in  uno — 
he  is  so  fond  of  work,  my  Lord  Normanby ! 

During  the  eight  years  following  down  to  the  Peace  of  Yillafranca 
Count  Cavour  has  never  been  out  of  office,  save  during  the  nominal 
rather  than  real  interregnum  of  five  months  between  the  dissolution  of 
D^Azeglio's  first  government,  and  the  formation  of  his  own,  Nov.  4th, 
1852,  and  during  another  of  about  a  month  between  his  resignation,  in 
consequence  of  the  fierce  episcopal  opposition  to  his  measure  for  the 
dissolution  of  a  number  of  the  lesser  convents  in  April,  1855,  and  his 
recalL  We  cannot  afford  room  for  anything  like  an  outline  of  his  activity 
during  these  fruitful  years,  but  it  was  truly  astonishing,  and  the  results 
are  before  the  world.   From  his  first  entrance  into  the  D'Azeglio  admi- 
nistration, he  became  its  ruling  genius,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  called  by 
his  name.     He  stirred  up  all  his  colleagues  to  some  purpose,  and  really 
did  just  what  Carlisle  describes,  in  his  '*  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,''  as 
the  work  of  the  modem  Hercules,  who  is  some  day  to  make  a  New 
Downing  Street  for  us.    Eunning  water  was  let  into  those  old  govern- 
ment offices  at  Turin,   in  plentiful  streams.      Such  swashing   and 
swilling  was  never  known,  but  the  owl-droppings  of  centuries  were  at 
last  got  rid  of^  and  the  real  pavement  brought  to  light     Administra- 
tive reform  was  followed  by  Law  reform,  and  this  by  an  adjustment 
very  much  wanted  indeed  beween  the  police  and  executive  departments 
and  the  Constitution,  that  indispensable  wall  of  fire  which  keeps  off 
Austrian  beasts  of  prey,  and  may  perhaps,  singe  them  a  little  in  due 
season.     That  must  be  kept  up,  at,  all  costs,  as  our  deem  et  tutamen. 
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l^ext  came  the  oommercial  treaties  already  mentionedy  paving  the  way 
for  important  political  relations  with  foreign  states,  besides  being 
good  things  in  themselves.  Of  course,  too,  Free  Trade  must  crown  the 
edifice^  though  good^  well-meaning  Count  Bevel  convulses  the  country, 
and  well  nigh  shakes  the  solid  majority  to  pieces,  with  his  Protectionist 
sound  and  fury.  A  pretty  £ur  spell  of  work  this,  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half;  a  batch  of  measures  which  has  justly  made  the  D*Azeglio 
Administration  famous  throughout  the  world  All  this  effected,  too,  in 
spite  of  many  perils  to  the  State  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  at 
home  and  abroad  For  in  the  midst  of  all  came  the  coup  tf  eiat  at 
Paris,  which,  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  France,  made  it  necessary  to  sail 
very  close  to  the  wind  "  Hitherto,"  was  the  shrewd  observation  of 
the  premier,  "  Sardinia  has  made  herself  talked  of  a  good  deal ;  we 
must  now  take  pains  to  let  ourselves  be  forgotten."  But  the  blatant 
democratic  press  of  Turin  would  not  listen  to  this  wise  counsel,  and  it 
was  important  to  prevent  their  doing  irreparable  mischief  by  their 
unmeasured  attacks  upon  the  chief  of  a  great  neighbouring  State, 
l^ever  did  Cavour  show  himself  more  truly  great  than  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  ticklish  affair,  under  one  of  a  like  nature  to  which  Lord 
Palmerston,  with  a  majority  of  a  hundred,  so  completely  broke  down. 
Nor  can  any  better  illustration  be  given  of  the  Sardinian  minister's 
original  style  of  politics,  or  of  its  telling  effect,  not  only  on  his  more 
immediate  purpose,  but  also  on  his  whole  parliamentaiy  position  We 
-Imow  that  he  has  got  an  odd  knack  of  changing  sides,  according  as  the 
boat — ^for  such  seems  to  be  his  theory  of  this  most  unconstitutional 
practice — is  liable  to  capsize  to  larboard  or  starboard,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  rather  seems  to  glory  in  being  a  turncoat ;  but  on  this  occasion 
he  blew  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  debata  He  improved  on  his 
&vourite  Sir  Bobert  PeeFs  achievement ;  for  he  not  only  caught  the 
Whigs  bathing  and  stole  their  clothes,  but  he  stole  the  Whigs  them- 
selves. Think  of  a  minister  suddenly  changing  his  tone  in  the  midst 
of  a  parliamentary  pitched  battle,  and  by  a  single  well-timed  sentence 
carrying  off  bodily  all  that  are  worth  having  of  a  solid  Opposition,  and 
that  not  for  the  nonce  only,  but  for  better  or  worse  till  death  them  do 
part  This  marvellous  feat  Count  Cavour  actually  accomplished  when 
in  the  course  of  the  five  or  six  days'  heated  debate  on  the  proposed 
regulations  for  restraining  the  attacks  of  the  press  against  foreign 
powers^  he  solemnized  what  is  nicknamed  the  '*  Connubio,''  or  wedding 
between  the  Bight  and  Left  Centres,  and  thus  fused  into  one  powerful, 
unassailable  majority — against  which  the  Jesuitical  and  anarchical  frac- 
tions have  ever  since  been  gnashing  their  teeth  in  vain — all  the  best 
liberal  elements  in  the  Chamber.  This,  besides  carrying  the  Bill,  was  the 
precious  permanent  result  which  he  bore  off  in  triumph  from  a  conflict 
which  shook  the  D' Azeglio  ministry  to  its  foundations.  Oddly  enough 
he  did  the  ministiy  this  service  in  spite  of  the  more  timid  amongst  his 
own  colleagues,  and  even  of  the  Premier  himself,  who  dreaded  lest  the 
formation  of  too  strong  a  Liberal  party  should  aggravate  the  danger 
Piedmont  was    in  from  her  two   despotic  neighbours.       This  fear, 
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expressed  in  the  Cabinet  itself  only  confirmed  the  independent  Cavour 
in  the  resolution  he  had  taken.     He  had  seen  with  unfeigned  alarm 
how,  as  the  exciting  discussion  progressed,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
danger  had  shifted.     At  the  outset  he  had  delivered  a  telling  speech  in 
flavour  of  the  Bill^  clearing  it  of  the  suspicion  of  its  being  an  inspiration 
either  from  the  Tuileries  or  Schonbrunn,  and  appealing  felicitously  in 
its  favour  to  the  strong  common  sense  of  the  liberals  against  their  own 
too  touchy  susceptibilities,  as  la  the  following  characteristic  bit  of 
humour  : — **  Let  us  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  obliged  to  pass 
by  a  sleeping  lion,  and  that  one  of  our  number,  in  spite  of  our  leader's 
warnings  to  tread  softly  and  silently,  were  determined  on  shouting  and 
raising  his  voic^  so  as  to  make  himself  heard,  should  we  not  all  agree 
to  clap  our  hands  upon  his  mouth,  and  to  tell  him,  '  If  you  are  bent  on 
being  swallowed  alive,  we  at  all  events  have  no  desire  to  bo  eaten.'     But 
if^  in  spite  of  our  taking  all  possible  care  to  make  no  noise,  the  lion 
should  wake   up  and  want  to  spring  upon  us,  then,  gentlemen,  we 
should  all  know  how  to  defend  ourselves,  at  least  if  we  deserve  the 
name  of  men."     But  besides  thus  disarming  objections,-  and  represen- 
ting in  the  liveliest  colours  the  international  perils  of  a  licentious 
joumaliBm,  he   had  opened  a  galling  fire  of  Conservative  argument 
against  extreme  democratic  ideas  in  general      Encouraged  by  this 
demonstration,  the  Eeactionaries  began  to  speak  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  contemplated  measure  of  restriction,  and  to  hint  at  the  necessity 
of  a  censorship,  a  limitation  of  the  suffrage,  abolition  of  the  National 
Guard,  a  reduction  of  the  army,  and  a  remodelling  of  the  constitutional 
system  after  the  newest  Parisian  cut ;  and  at  last,  as  day  by  day  the 
tide  of  party  passion  rose,  Signer  Menabrea,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Bight,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the  hour  had  now  struck  for  taking 
a  bold  leap  across  the  grave," — i.e.,  as  he  was  well  understood  to  mean, 
to  make  an  end  of  the  Constitution.     Cavour  at  once  saw  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  although  the  sands  of  the  debate  wei-e  nearly  run 
out^  he  proved  equal  to  the  emergency.     After  hastily  conferring  with 
Ids  colleagues,  he  rose,  and  in  their  name,  although  still  insisting  on  the 
Government  measure,  solemnly  protested  that  they  would  not  go  a  hair's 
breadth  beyond  it,  and  that,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  they  would 
resist  with  all  their  powers  any  proposal  of  the  kind,  come  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  might.   Comprehending,  moreover,  at  a  glance,  from  the 
cynical  declaration  of  apostasy  made  by  the  orators  of  the  Bight,  that 
the  hour  had  indeed  struck,  not  for  flinging  overboard  the  pcdladium, 
but  for  a  decided  rally  of  all  the  true  friends  of  liberty  to  its  rescue,  he 
turned  towards  Signer  Batazzi,*  the  talented  leader  of  the  Left  Centre, 
and  responding  to  some  general  expectations  of  independent  support 
to  the  ministry  held  out  by  him  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  he 
said,  "  I  can  highly  appreciate  your  offer,  since,  from  the  realization  of 
your  idea,  we  may  promise  ourselves  that  we  shall  see  the  way  paved 

*  He  18  now  the  Sardinian  Premier,  as  our  re«dera  will  hardly  need  to  be 
reminded. 
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for  a  union  of  a  more  intimate  kind  of  the  leading  Liberal  eeetione 
amongst  themselves  and  with  the  ministry^  supposing  the  esteemed 
speaker  on  the  Left  to  employ  in  defending  us  a  portion  only  of  the 
great  abilities  with  which  he  has  heretofore  opposed  us."  This  oppor- 
tune application  of  the  talis  cum  sis  utinam  noster  omnino  esses 
produced  a  very  profound  impression  both  in  the  Chamber  and  out  of 
doors.  The  "  Connubio/'  of  which  Count  Cavour  thus  published  the 
banns,  was  soon  afterwards  more  closely  cemented  by  the  Count's 
cordially  supporting  and  cariying  Katazzi's  candidature  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Chamber.  Of  course  he  was  often  twitted  by  his 
exasperated  antagonists  with  this  quite  irregular  transaction,  and  of 
course  too  he  declared  that  he  had  thereby  deserved  well  of  his  country, 
by  preserving  to  it  the  ark  of  its  strength.  When,  three  years  after- 
waids,  the  leader  of  the  Kight,  Count  Eevel,  again  taunted  him  with  it^ 
he  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  it»  which  affords  so  striking 
a  confirmation  from  his  own  lips  of  the  theory  we  have  been  all 
along  expounding  of  his  seemingly  Protean  political  character,  and 
which  any  further  review  of  his  career  would  only  serve  to  illustrate 
more  copiously  indeed,  but  not,  we  think,  more  to  our  purpose,  that  we 
wish  we  could  give  it  entire.  But  our  space  is  inelastic,  and  we  most 
lay  the  pen  aside,  simply  repeating  our  conviction  that,  in  the  subject 
of  thb  paper,  we  have  before  us  not  only  a  constitutional  statesman  of  a 
very  high  order,  but  one  also  of  a  perfectly  original  type. 


VIII. 

THE  BRITISH  NAVT. 

A  French  naval  officer,  recently  on  a  mission  to  this  country,  re- 
marked  to  a  British  officer,  that,  despite  the  immense  number  of 
our  merchant  seaman,  they  were  not  practically  avaUablo  for  man- 
ning our  ships  of  war.  Tliis  the  Englishman  admitted,  but  quali* 
fied  the  concession  by  addinc  that,  though  the  men  might  not  bo 
secured  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  they  could  subsequently ;  and 
that  it  would  of  course  be  the  policy  of  England  to  prevent  any 
other  power  obtaining  the  command  of  the  Channel.  "  Obtaining 
the  command  of  the  Channel ! ''  was  the  reply ;  "  France  could  do 
60  at  anv  time  under  our  present  arrangements ;  or,  rather,  has 
command  of  the  Channel  at  this  moment" 

It  will  be  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  determine  whether  this 
exclamation  was  an  idle  boast  or  a  well  substantiated  fiict ;  and  we 
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are  anzioas  to  submit  to  our  readers  the  data  upon  whicli  he  may 
be  able  to  form  a  decision  for  himself. 

The  comparative  history  of  the  British  and  French  navies  may 
be  considered  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  two  nations  were  possessed  of  imprecedented 
resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  struggle  on  which  they  then 
entered :  the  one  relyine  upon  its  vast  mihtary  forces  for  repelling 
invasion,  and  securing  me  alliance  of  naval  powers  ;  the  other  en- 
joying a  prepnonderance  of  ships,  and  being  supported  by  an  emi- 
nently maritime  popidation.  At  that  period  England  had  115 
ships  of  the  line  ana  France  76  ;  but  the  latter  were  of  a  superior 
class,  carried  more  men,  and  mounted  heavier  metal ;  so  that  the 
superiority  of  the  British  fleet  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  would 
at  first  sight  appear,  and  led  Jean  Bon  Saint  Andr^  to  assert : — 
"  Avant  la  pnse  de  Toulon,  la  France  ^tait  la  puissance  maritime 
la  plus  redoubtable  de  TEurope." 

The  struggle  began,  and  England  had  sometimes  to  fi^ht 
against  the  fleets  of  the  world ;  but  practical  seamanship,  tactical 
skill,  and  dauntless  daring,  carried  ner  triumphant  through  that 
long  protracted  conflict.  At  its  close  she  stood  before  the  world 
with  far  larger  resources,  both  personal  and  material,  than  those 
with  which  she  had  entered  it,  naving  swept  from  the  seas  eighty 
French  ships  of  the  line  and  twice  as  many  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels, — ^having  snatched  prestige  from  the  brow  of  her  enemy, 
and  confidence  from  her  heart,  besides  reducing  almost  to  destruc- 
tion the  naval  forces  of  the  allies  by  which  France  had  been 
aided.     Britannia  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  waves. 

In  1812  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  nations  was  as  follows : — 

•  ^ 

1812. 

Line  of  Battle  Smaller 

Ships.        Frigates.         VeBaels.         Total. 

England 245     ...     272     ...     3U     ...     831 

France    113     ...       72 

The  war  ceased,  and  years  rolled  on.  In  1820  we  find  the 
fleets  of  the  two  nations  thus : — 

1820. 


Line  of  Battle 

Ships.        Frifirates. 

England ...     . 

146     ...     164 

France    ...     . 

OO         •••            Oi7 

Smaller 

Vessels. 

Total 

145 

*.• 

455 

38 

•• « 

135 

Ten  years  later  the  old  material  created  in  previous  years  of 
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war  seems  to  have  been  partly  consumed,  and  the  nnmbers  on 
both  sides  were  diminishea,  though  to  the  advantage  of  France : — 

1830. 

Line  of  Battle  SmaUer 

Ships.        Frigates.         Vesself.         TotaL 

England 106     ...     144     ...     102     ...     352 

France    53     ...       67     ...       83     ...     203 

In  1835  the  British  naval  estimates  were  little  more  than 
£4,000,000,  and  the  number  of  seamen  and  marines  voted 
26,500.  As  time  elapsed  the  vast  fleets  decayed  at  their  anchor* 
age  in  ordinary ;  but  though  the  number  of  vessels  on  both  sides 
was  greatly  diminished,  the  relative  proportions  were  not  seriously 
affected : — 

1840. 

Line  of  Battle  Smaller 

Ships.         Frigates.         VgbmU.  TotaL 

England 89     ...     108     ...       87     ...     284 

France    44     ...       56     ...       89     ...     189 

The  vear  1850  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era ;  not  only  in  the 
internal  economy  of  the  British  navy,  but  in  its  relation  to  that 
of  France.  Previous  centuries  had  witnessed  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  naval  construction  and  warfare,  in  which  each 
age  had  improved  on  its  predecessor ;  but  when  perfection  seemed 
at  length  almost  to  have  been  attained,  an  entirely  new  element  was 
discovered,  by  which  the  whole  system  of  things  was  revolutionized. 
The  successful  application  of  steam  to  the  commercial  marine  sug- 
gested  its  fitness  for  ships  of  war,  and  the  era  of  paddle-wheel 
steamers  arrived.  But  before  many  years  had  elapsed  the  screw- 
propeller  was  introduced,  obviously  possessing  marked  superiority 
over  the  paddle-wheel  for  war  purposes.  In  1847  there  was  not 
a  single  snip  of  the  4ine  fitted  with  the  screw,  and  it  was  first  ap- 
plied only  as  an  auxiliary  power  to  some  of  the  now  despised 
olock-ships ;  but  firom  that  period  the  re-construction  of  the  navy, 
from  a  sailing  to  a  steam  fleet,  rapidly  pn)ceeded.  This  was  an 
opportunity  for  France  not  to  be  lost.  Tlie  djTiastv  of  Orleans 
had  not  ended  when  the  French  Government  was  mspired  with 
the  ambition  to  win  a  prouder  dominion  of  the  waves.  The  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  two  fleets  was  then  as  follows : — 

1850. 

Line  of  Battle  Smaner 

Ships.         Frigates.  Vessels.  TotaL 

England 86     ...     104     ...       79     ...  269 

Franco    45     ...       56     ...       87     •••  188 
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But  tho  year  that  closed  the  era  of  sailing  ships  and  introduced 
the  new  rfginie,  saw  France  devote  herself  to  a  rivalry  with  this 
country  which  she  has  since  prosecuted  with  unswerving  resolution 
and  activity.  The  result  has  heen  proportionate ;  and  her  navy, 
which  in  1850  was,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  real  defence  of  a 
nation — ^namely,  liners  and  frigates — scarcely  mare  than  half  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  was  in  December  last  equal  to  our  own. 
England  had  (omitting  the  block-ships)  33  sail  of  the  line  afloat 
and  complete,  and  France  32 ;  England  had  26  frigates,  and 
France  34;  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  French  Commission  of 
Naval  Officers  that  they  will  have  by  the  year  1860  a  steam-fleet 
consisting  of  40  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  6  iron-plated  frigates, 
30  screw  frigates,  19  paddle  frigates,  and  26  steam  transports. 

It  thus  appears  that  since  the  year  1852  France  has  augmented 
her  total  number  of  steam  liners  from  2  to  40,  and  England  from 
17  to  50 ;  that  France  has  increased  the  number  of  her  steam 
frigates  from  21  to  46,  and  England  frt)m  21  to  34,  besides  her 
block-ships  of  sixty  guns  from  4  to  9.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  while  the  total  numbers  of  ships  in  the  French  fleet  are  264, 
and  in  the  English  they  are  464  vessels,  the  preponderance  is  to 
be  found  in  the  smaller  class  of  ships,  which,  however  useful  for 
certain  special  services,  take  no  place  in  that  line  of  battle  in 
which  the  real  strength  of  the  navy  and  the  defence  of  a  country 
rests. 

But  if  the  navy  of  France  has  thus  risen  to  so  unprecedented  a 
position,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  to  this  coun^,  it  has  not 
been  because  no  advance  has  been  made,  and  no  money  spent 
upon  our  own  fleets,  as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

In  1852,  the  Navy  Estimates  were JE5,707,988 

1 85 3-4,  (war  anticipated)     6, 1 32, 543 

1855-6,  (Russian  war) 11,857,506 

lo07-o,  ..•      «••       ■•.      •••      •••      •••      ...       •••      o,UiU,oZu 

LOtiO— «/,    •••         ■•«        ...        ..•        ...        •••        ...        ...        0,%4V/, Of  X 

1859-60,  (including  Supplementary  Estimates) 

about 12,000,000* 

If  the  fact  were  to  be  broadly  stated,  that  fifty  years  ago  we  had 
245  ships  of  the  line  and  272  frigates,  and  that  now  we  have  only 
49  liners  and  43  block-ships  and  frigates,  it  would  be  strictly  cor- 

*  Nearly  £24  per  minute  throughout  the  year.  Out  of  the  167  years  inter- 
▼ening  between  1688  and  1855,  67  have  been  devoted  to  war.  During  that  entire 
period  excepting  only  in  the  late  Russian  war,  France  was  our  enemy.  "  The 
aggpregate  cost  of  those  67  years  of  struggles  with  our  various  foes,  on  land  and  at 
sea,  was  just  £1,500,000,000,  or,  on  an  average,  rather  more  than  £22,000,000  a 
year— that  is,  about  £86  per  minute." 
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rect ;  but  a  very  natural  though  gross  misoonception  might  arise. 
In  every  dej)arhnent  far  greater  efficiency  has  hcen  secured.  The 
improved  size,  armament,  and  crews  of  all  classes  of  ships,  the 
construction  of  a  steam  fleet,  and  the  proportionate  enlargement  of 
docks  and  slips,  has  made  the  navy  comparatively  stronger  than  it 
was,  and  has  necessarily  involved  proportionate  increase  of  expen* 
diture.  Thus  the  Ariadne  26,  recently  launched,  is  only  a  cor- 
vette, but  is  no  loss  than  300  tons  larger  than  the  Victory  101,  a 
three-decker,  and  instead  of  mounti^  32-pounders  carries  GS's 
and  84's.  In  1852  it  required  970  men  for  the  Britannia  120, 
and  her  annual  cost  was  £26,693 ;  but  Sir  John  Pakington  stated 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  1100  men  are  necessary  to  man 
the  Marlborofigh,  a  first-rate  of  the  present  day,  and  the  annual 
cost  is  £35,248.  The  Arethusa,  a  50-gun  frigate,  of  1852-3,  re- 
quired 500  men,  and  cost  annually  £14,585,  while  the  SJiannan  in 
1858-9  requires  560  men,  and  costs  £19,341.  The  expense  of 
building  the  hull  of  the  Inrl^/atigable,  a  50-gun  frigate,  in  1852-3, 
was  £51,836 ;  but  the  Shannon,  also  a  50-gun  frigate,  cost 
£71,112 ;  and  the  Or/ando,  a  new  steam  frigate,  launched  last 
summer,  cost  £99,075.  The  construction  of  the  Britannia,  120 
guns,  required  4150  loads  of  rough  timber,  and  218  shipwrights  ; 
while  tiie  Marlborough  had  6068  loads,  and  334  shipwrights. 
The  Rodney  92,  required  3610  loads  of  timber,  and  219  diip- 
wriffhts ;  while  on  the  Renown  91,  a  vessel  of  the  same  class,  but 
lately  built,  there  were  consumed  4680  loads,  and  there  were  em- 
ploj^ed  277  shipwrights. 

In  ''  the  good  old  times "  it  was  estimated  that  a  ship  of  war 
cost  £1000  a  gun ;  but  so  much  heavier  is  the  armament  now 
borne,  and  the  scantling  of  the  ships  necessary  to  carry  it,  and  the 
additional  cost  of  steam,  that  the  price  per  gun  is  not  loss  than 
£2500  for  a  line-of-battle  ship,  £3000  for  a  first-class  frigate,  and 
£3500  for  a  corvette,  while  a  ship  like  the  Niagara,  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  with  her  few  guns  of  unprecedented  calibn*. 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  as  muui  as  £10,000  or  £12,000  per 
gun.  The  ordinary  prime  cost  of  a  first-rate  line-of-battle  snip 
may  be  inferred  fr^m  the  actual  outlay  on  the  Dttke  of  Welling- 
ton 131  :— 

For  hull — labour    £30,0.52 

„    materiola  75,639 


10G,291 

For  nmsts,  ri^King,  sails,  ptorea     19,224 

„   engines  and  goar      46,220 

£171,735 
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The  spread  of  canvas  for  such  a  ship  considerably  exceeds  an 
acre  ana  a  half;  her  mainmast,  without  topmast,  vards,  or  rig- 
ging, costs  about  £500,  the  foremast  some  £380,  the  mizenmast 
£100,  and  the  bowsprits  and  jibboom  £220.  Her  anchors  and 
cables  weigh  upwards  of  100  tons,  and  her  provisions  and  stores 
for  six  months  exceed  300  tons.  In  explanation  of  the  expenditure 
thus  incurred  in  ship-building  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  more 
forty  oak  trees  can  grow  on  an  acre  of  land,  so  as  to  yield  each 
two  loads  of  full-grown  timber.  In  order,  therefore,  to  build  a 
ship  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  produce  of  seventy-six  acres 
of  oak  forest,  of  the  growth  of  a  himdred  years,  would  be  neces- 
sary; and  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  British  navy  would 
absorb  annually  the  produce  of  some  14,000  acres  of  forest. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  these  costly  structures  is 
proportionate.  Thus,  irrespective  of  the  pay  of  the  crew,  &c.,  the 
yearly  outlay  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  amounts  to  rather  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  on  the  original  expenditure : — 

'-^UU      ••  ...  ..  ...  •.•  «a.  a. a  «,,  a*.  •••     •&\},0  I    f 

Masts,  sails,  rigging 3,748 

Engines^  &c.      4,200 


£14,325 


Thus  the  article  of  fuel  has  become  an  important  item  in  the 
expenditure  of  a  fleet,  as  the  consumption  of  many  of  the  larger 
vessels  not  unfrequendy  exceeds  100  tons  a  day,  which  costs  tiie 
British  Admiralty  from  lis.  to  18s.  a  ton  at  the  home  ports. 
Thus  a  SQuadron  of  ten  vessels,  each  of  900  horse-power,  going  at 
half  speed  under  steam — ^the  most  economical  rate* — "  would  bum 
about  900  tons  between  Toulon  and  Algiers,  and  rather  more  than 
5000  tons*  between  Toulon  and  Brest.  An  idea  may  hence  be 
formed  of  the  enormous  expense  of  a  large  fleet  for  this  article 
alone,  or  even  the  cost  of  a  few  ordinary  evolutions."  f  In  this 
respect  England  enjoys  great  advantages  over  France,  who,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  would  become  for  the 
most  part  dependent  on  Belgium  for  supplies  of  fiieL 

The  gradual  and  unavoidable  decay  of  ships  when  built  makes 
a  constant  demand  upon  the  dockyards.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
jrears  very  extensive  repairs  are  necessary,  and  a  ship  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  worn  out  at  thirty.    During  the  last  ten  years  thirty- 

•  <«  In  maUog  way  ftgaintt  a  current,  the  moit  ad^Mitageoiis  consamptioii  of 
fbel  ie  found  to  be  that  which  gives  the  yeaiel  a  rate  fifty  per  cent,  itronger  than 
that  of  the  itreem  the  veaael  hai  to  item." 

t  Hana  Buak. 

VOL.   n.  E  E 
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five  ships  of  the  line  aud  foi-ty-six  frigates  have  thus  disappeared 
fi'om  the  effectiN'e  list,  and  an  average  of  three  liners  a  year  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  deficiency  arising  from  this  source.  So  enormous, 
indeed,  is  the  cost  of  ever}i;hing  connected  with  the  service,  that  no 
less  than  £24,000,000  sterling  have  been  expended  between  the 
years  1852  and  1858  in  the  building  and  re-building  of  ships. 
The  result  now  accruing  to  the  nation  is  as  follows : — 

1852.  18&8. 

Number  of  Ships 177  ...  4G4 

Guns     * 3045  ...  824G 

Tonnage        182,562  ...  457,881 

Horse-power 44,482  ...  99,512 

The  votes  for  new  worlds  have  necessarily  made  a  proportionate 
increase.  Between  1852  and  1858  the  augmentation  m  this  re- 
spect has  been  from  £265,140  to  £585,862,  or  120  per  cent.  As 
the  ships  increase  in  size,  the  slips  and  docks  previously  sufficient 
are  found  to  be  too  small,  and  a  great  expense  has  to  be  under- 
taken of  re-construction.  Thus,  when  Sir  J.  Pakington  spoke, 
there  were  in  her  Majesty^s  yards  42  building  slips,  but  only  9 
were  large  enough  for  the  construction  of  first-rates ;  while  out  of 
33  docks  only  4  would  hold  the  largest  ships. 

If  the  size  and  cost  of  ships  has  thus  increased,  the  effective 
armament  has  been  proportionately  sti^engthened.  When  the 
French  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  our  frigates  carried  9  and 
12-pounders,  and  the  heaviest  guns  in  the  service  were  32- 
poimders.  At  the  present  tune  the  Doris  or  Diadein  may  be 
taken  to  represent  a  fii*st-class  screw-fiigate,  and  their  armament 
consists  of  two  68-pounder  pivot  guns,  and  ten  68-pouiidera  on 
theii*  upper  decks,  and  twenty  84-pounder8  on  their  main-deck, 
and  their  speed  is  more  than  twelve  knots  per  hour,  ^vith  engines 
of  800-hoi*se  power. 

The  reader  will  now  be  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  actual 
strength  of  the  British  navy,  and  what  is  being  done  to  restore  the 
fleet  to  the  proper  relative  position  from  which  it  has  been  suffered 
so  seriously  to  fall.  In  making  our  computation  we  must  deduct 
nearly  all  the  sailing  ships  now  remaining  on  the  list ;  for.  wi& 
the  exception  of  thoie  in^urse  of  conrei^on  to  steamers,  and  the 
more  recently  built  frigates,  we  are  assured  by  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy  that  there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  fit  for  use,  and  that  most  of 
them  require  such  extensive  repairs  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  incur  the  expense.  The  following  is  the  return  of  the  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy  from  the  1st  January  of  the  present  year : — 
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STEAM  NAVY,  1st  JANUAEY,  1859. 


1 

Building  or 

Afloat. 

Converting. 

Total. 

Screw. 

Paddle. 

Screw. 

Ships  of  the  Line      ...     ... 

33 

16 

49 

Frigates       

19 

9 

6 

34 

Wuck  Ships        

9 

9 

Mortar  Ships      

4 

— 

— 

4 

Corvettes  or  Sloops    

38 

3.5 

9 

82 

Small  Vessels     

3 

24 

27 

Gun  Vessels       

26 

26 

Gun  Boats 

161 

-.— 

1 

162 

Floating  Batteries      

8 

^~ 

8 

Tenders,  &c 

4 

38 

42 

Sloops  and  Storeships 

13 

2 

15 

Yachts        

1 

4 

5 

Total     

319 

112 

32 

463 

All  the  ships  stated  to  be  afloat  are  not,  however,  in  commission. 
In  July  last  there  were  12  screw  sail  of  the  line  at  home  and  14  in 
the  Mediteri*anean,  making  a  total  of  26  in  commission ;  of  frigates, 
there  were  13  on  tiie  home  station,  and  3  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
of  corvettes  and  sloops,  32  at  home,  and  19  in  the  Mediterranean : 
making  a  total  of  106  steam-ships  in  commission,  besides  gun- 
boats, while  in  other  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  world  there 
are  200  sailing  and  steam-ships  employed  in  protecting  the  com- 
merce of  our  colonies.  Besides  these  ^e  tne  nine  block-ships, 
which,  if  not  strong  enough  to  take  their  place  in  line  of  batUe, 
would  yet  be  competent  for  good  service  lor  coast  defence,  and 
also  as  nurseries  and  recruiting  ships  for  the  fleet.  There  are  also 
10  sail  of  the  line  ready  for  commission,  there  will  bo  3  more  in 
the  autumn,  and  1  is  under  repair ;  giving  a  total  of  40  screw- 
ships  of  the  line  now  afloat ;  10  more  liners  are  building,  and  6 
in  process  of  conversion  : — ^making  altogether  56  sail  of  tiie  line, 
of  which  50  are  to  be  afloat  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
bc^des  the  block-ships,  37  frigates,  and  140  corvettes,  sloops,  and 
gun-vessels. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  the  inferiority  which 
at  one  period  marked  the  construction  and  equipn^ent  of  the  naval- 
ships  of  this  country  no  longer  exists,  and  that  instead  of  being 
imitations  they  have  become  the  models  of  the  world.  The  latest 
built  have  advantages  over  those  which  were  designed  for  sailing 
ships  and  were  afterwards  converted  into  screws ;  and  many  of 
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them  are  unrivalled  in  their  efficiency,  whether  as  sea-boats  or 
men-of-war.  A  competent  witness  affirms  that,  in  dimensions, 
form,  means  of  propulsion,  and  powers  of  attack  and  defence,  the 
new  ships  are  "the  embodiments  of  all  such  sound  and  well- 
tested  improvements  as  have  been  found  compatible  with  the 
purposes  for  which  ships  of  war  are  deagned."* 

There  are  also  other  resources  of  which  the  country  may  avail 
itsjlf,  in  case  of  necessity,  at  any  moment.  The  number  of 
steamers  belonging  to  the  commercial  marine  of  England  is  nearly 
2000,  of  which  231  might  be  converted  into  ships  of  war,  no 
fewer  than  159  of  them  being  more  than  1000  tons  burden. 
There  are  also  10,000  shipwrights  in  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to 
to  those  employed  in  the  Royal  Dockyard ;  who — according  to 
the  old  shipwright  maxim,  that  1000  men  can  build  eight  ships  of 
1000  tons  in  twelve  months— can  turn  out  80  corvettes  of  1000 
tons  each,  every  year,  or  between  six  and  seven  every  month. 
Should,  therefore,  the  occasion  arrive,  the  royal  yards  might  em- 
ploy themselves  exclusively  upon  the  larger  ships,  and  leave 
the  construction  of  and  repair  of  the  smaller  crafts  to  private 
Jbands. 

^t  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  present  is 
an  era  of  transition  in  the  arts  of  war.  The  increased  and  now 
tremendous  power  of  the  new  artillery  has  naturally  suggested 
the  necessity  of  some  additional  defences  for  ships,  and  the  plan 
hajs  been  adopted  of  sheathing  some  of  them  with  iron.  These 
were  built  during  the  Russian  war,  and  some  trial  was  made  of 
French  plated  ships,  at  Kinbum,  with  satisfeictory  results.  la 
various  experiments  made  at  home,  it  has  been  found  that  a  shell 
falls  to  pieces  against  a  fcmr  and  a  half  inch  plate  ;  that  cast  iron 
is  equally  powerless,  but  that  a  wrought  iron  68-pounder  will, 
under  certam  favourable  conditions,  pierce  it.  This  amount  of 
penetrability  is  of  very  little  moment,  since  in  the  last  war  tons  of 
shot  were  fired  through  the  ships  as  they  lay  yard-arm  to  yard- 
arm,  without  producing  decisive  results ;  and  perhaps  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  slab  of  wrought  iron  may  stiU  be  sufficient  to 
repel  shell  from  a  ship's  side.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  the  offensive  power  of  artillery  should  increase,  if  the 
Armstrong  gun  come  into  common  use,  if  wrought  iron  embrasures 
should  be  employed  in  fortification,  and  if  there  be  anything  in 
Norton's  fire,  some  new  means  of  a  defensive  character  must  be 
employed  against  these  incendiary  missiles,  which  may  involve 
serious  charges  in  our  system  of  naval  construction.  In  the  an- 
ticipation of  this,  the  French  Government  are  building  twenty  iron- 

*  Mr.  Head's  Lecture  at  tke  Society  of  Arts. 
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platod  shipSi  with  the  scantling  of  three-deckers,  armed  with  36 
guns  each,  most  of  them  rifled  and  50-pounders,  and  throwing  an 
801b.  hollow  percussion  shot.  So  irresisti  ble  are  the  qualities  of  these 
vessels,  that  it  is  considered  hj  many  that  they  will  eventually  super- 
sede all  other  classes  of  ships  of  war;  but  other  and  competent 
authorities  entertain  very  different  anticipations  ;  while  all  must 
admit  that  England  must  hold  her  place  in  the  van  of  advance- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  a  great  experiment  is  bein^  made  by  the  British 
Admiralty  in  the  construction  of  a  ^gantic  steam-ram,  which  it 
is  expected  will  prove  a  most  formidable  engine  of  war.  This 
vessel  is  of  wrought  iron,  380  feet  long,  58  broad,  41  in  depth, 
and  of  6000  tons  burden.  She  will  be  propelled  by  engines  of 
1250  horse-power,  at  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour.  The  first 
quality  intended  to  be  secured  for  this  sea-monster  is  impenetra- 
bility. For  this  purpose  the  keel  is  constructed  of  immense  slabs 
of  wrought  iron,  mto  which  ribs  of  the  same  material  are  fitted, 
and  these  are  covered  with  beams  of  teak,  and — ^from  a  distance 
of  five  feet  below  water-line — ^with  iron  plates,  fifteen  feet  long  by 
three  broad,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  thick.  The  main  and 
upper  decks  will  be  of  iron,  carried  on  beams  of  wrought  iron,  to 
wmch  both  ribs  and  decks  are  bolted ;  while  extending  from  stem 
to  stem  are  immensely  massive  wrought-iron  beams  at  intervals  of 
five  feet,  crossed  by  diagonal  bands,  which  tie  the  whole  together 
in  a  complete  network.  The  iron  plates,  however,  shield  only 
the  fighting  part  of  the  vessel,  or  about  220  feet  of  the  broadside  ; 
and  the  bow  and  stem  are  coated  with  only  wrought-iron  plates, 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  over  two  feet  of  teak ;  but  "  both 
bow  and  stem  are  so  crossed  and  re-crossed  in  every  direction  with 
water-tight  compartments,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence whether  they  are  riddled  or  not ;  and  each  of  these  ends  is 
shut  off  from  the  engine-room  and  fighting  portion  of  the  ship  by 
continuous  massive  wrought-iron  transverse  bulk-heads;  so  that, 
supposing  it  possible  that  both  stem  and  stem  were  shot  away,  the 
centre  of  the  vessel  would  remain  as  impenetrable  as  ever ; "  still 
covered  with  two  feet  of  teak,  coated  with  four  inches  and  a  half 
of  wrought  iron.  This  tortoise  ship  will  be  armed  with  thirty- 
six  of  Annstrong's  100  pounders,  having  a  range  of  five  miles. 

The  aggressive  power  of  this  vessel  will  not,  however,  bo  con- 
fined to  her  projectiles ;  but  she  is  to  be  employed  as  a  steam-ram, 
to  crush  and  sink  ships  by  running  at  them,  taking  them,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  stem  or  quarter;  and  as  she  will  weigh,  when 
equipped  and  provisionea,  some  9000  tons,*  it  is  believed  tliat  she 

*  The  weight  of  a  ship's  engines,  boilers,  Ac,  is  about  14  cwt.  per  hor!«e* 
power. 
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will  sink  a  linc-of-battle  ship  in  tliree  minutes.  The  bowsprit  is 
telescopic,  that  it  may  be  housed  before  striking  the  enemy ;  the 
bow  is  constracted  strong  enough  to  bear  the  ^ock;  the  crew  will 
retire  aft  to  avoid  &lling  masts  and  spars ;  and  the  engineers  will 
stand  by  to  reverse  the  engines  as  soon  as  the  blow  has  been 
delivered,  in  order  to  clear  the  ship  firom  the  sinking  wieck.of  her 
antagonist  Whether  this  monster  of  the  deep  will  realize  all 
the  expectations  of  her  designers  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  manning  of  the  navy  is  a  sabject  not  less  important  than 
anv  to  which  we  have  adverted.  It  is  of  little  use  that  we  have 
ships,  however  efficient,  unless  we  have  sailors  to  man  them ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  though  the  merchant  service  of  England  is  in- 
comparably larger  than  that  of  France,  it  is  fsu*  easier  to  man 
French  ships  oi  war  than  English.  The  reason  is  obvious — ^they 
have  a  maritime  conscription,  a  system  we  cannot  employ,  and 
the  days  of  the  press-gang  have  departed.  Hence,  English  shi])8 
have  often  to  lie  in  harbour  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  before  they 
can  complete  their  complement;  thus  the  Beiioim had  to  wait  172 
days,  and  the  Marlborottgh  129  days,  though  they  are  the  finest 
ships  of  their  several  classes  in  the  navy.  Nor  was  it  consistent 
witn  the  dignity  of  the  Queen's  service,  that  when  a  bounty  was 
recently  offered,  the  announcement  should  have  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  vulgar  advertising  arts  of  a  cheap  tailor's  warehouse,  or 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  state  in  parliament  iliat 
the  seduction  of  a  good  *'  dinner  of  roast  beef  on  Sundays"  induced 
a  good  many  of  the  friends  of  the  crew  to  come  on  board  the 
block-ships,  and  thus  were  persuaded  to  join  the  fleet  On  the 
contrary,  while  the  apparatus  of  bounty,  and  penny-boats,  and 
placards,  and  fiddles  ana  beef  were  employed  to  win  the  coy  British 
tar  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  the  French  (Government  silently 
called  out  an  additional  Igvy  of  10,000  seamen,  who  jcHned  their 
ships  in  a  fortnight. 

The  contrast  they  presented  has  not  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  French  Government,  and  naturally  suggested  to  her  officers 
the  consideration,  that  much  might  be  done,  should  war  arise,  by 
striking  a  decisive  blow  immediately  on  its  breaking  out.  On  this 
point  Captain  de  Montaigne  spoke  before  a  Naval  Commission  in 
1851.  ''  lliis  makes  me  think,"  he  said,  "  that  if  France  had 
ships  enough,  at  the  first  moment  of  war,  to  put  to  sea  a  strong 
fleet  of  twenty-seven  or  thirty  sail  c^  the  line,  i<x  instance,  she 
would  have,  with  her  good  organization  dP  Hhe  personnel y  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  England ;  because  I  do  not  bdieve,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  her  own  officers,  that  she  could  have^  for  the 
outbreak  of  war,  thirty  sail  of  the  line." 

The  power  of  the  French  conscription  over  some  90,000  seamen. 
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all  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  might  be  put  on  board  their  respective 
ships  in  four  or  six  weeks,  and  any  proportion  of  whom  are  equally 
available,  gives  to  the  French  Emperor  a  strength  and  prompti- 
tude for  action  not  possessed  by  any  constitutional  Government. 
Hence  a  reduction  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  powera  arc  two 
very  different  things.  A  disarmament  in  France  means  only  the 
formation  of  reserves,  capable  of  being  brought  forward  at  any 
time ;  while  every  sailor  paid  off  in  England  is  amenable  to  no 
conscription  laws,  and  is  lost  to  the  service.  If  England  and 
France  were  each  to  put  twenty  line-of-battle  ships  out  of  com- 
mission, the  French  ships  could  be  re-manned  in  a  month ;  but  the 
20,000  British  sailors  would  be  scattered  over  the  world,  multi- 
tudes would  have  entered  the  American  service,  and  probably  not 
a  tenth  could  be  available  for  any  immediate  necessity. 

The  change,  too,  which  has  occurred  through  the  introduction 
of  steam,  has  affected  the  whole  question  of  the  manning  of  our 
ships  of  war, — a  change,  says  a  naval  peer,  from  vessels  "  whose 
life  and  breath  are  the  sailor,  to  yon  great  floating  batteries  moved 
by  stokers,  and  which  might  be — ^nay,  in  Russia  will  often  bo- 
manned  and  fought  by  cavalry  soldiers.  For  remember,  that  ex- 
cept for  the  work  of  the  engine-room,  it  is  for  the  guns  the  crew 
are  required ;  and  though  we  all  know  that  sailors  are  preferable 
for  all  the  varied  incidents  of  the  sea,  they  no  longer  supply  the 
motive  power,  and  their  value  in  action  with  an  enemy  is  now 
reduced  to  very  small  proportions.  Now  this  opens  up  an  entirely 
new  view  of  naval  affairs,  and  one  which  it  would  be  most  perilous 
to  neglect ;  for  although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  country 
will  despatch  a  fleet  to  a  distance  without  good  crews  of  seamen, 
yet  it  is  clear  that  the  British  Channel  might  be  crossed,  and  a 
very  good  action  fought  by  a  fleet  maimed  with  artillery-men  only 
— ay,  and  not  a  sailor  on  board !" 

Various  measures  have  been  adopted  of  late  years  for  the 
eflicient  manning  of  our  ships  of  war.  The  internal  condition  of 
the  navy  has  been  greatly  amended.  The  pay  has  been  increased, 
till  now  the  average  of  all  ranks,  which  in  1852  was  £39  14«.  &/., 
has  advanced  to  £43  2«.  Instead  of  entering  the  men  for  a  par- 
ticular ship,  and  putting  it  out  of  commission  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  scattenng  the  crew  to  the  four  winds,  there  is  now  a 
plan  of  "  continuous  service"  with  increased  pay  and  privileges, 
which  has  answered  exceedingly  well.  There  are  also  on  shore, 
3400  first-rate  seamen  beloging  to  the  Coast-guard,  and  connected 
with  them  a  body  of  6000  enrolled  volunteers,  who  on  an  emer- 
gency would  be  employed,  and  would  be  sufiicient  to  man  a  dozen 
line-of-battle  ships.  But  it  is  only  very  lately  that  adequate 
measures  have  been  adopted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
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Besides  the  regular  army,  we  have,  as  our  readers  knoWy  a  militia 
force  trained  for  a  certain  number  of  days  every  year,  but  not 
necessarily  permanently  embodied.  The  principle  of  a  subsidiary 
or  militia  force  is  now  to  be  employed  in  connection  with  the 
navy.  A  number  of  men,  not  exceeding  30,000,  are  to  be  enrolled 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  to  be  called  out  for  28  days'  training 
every  year,  for  which  they  will  receive  regular  pay  according  to 
their  rating,  and  also  £5  each  man  per  annum.  At  the  expiration 
of  five  years  these  Royal  Naval  Volunteers  will  have  the  option 
of  retiring  or  of  re-enrolling  themselves.  In  the  event  of  war,  they 
will  be  liable  to  serve  for  three  years  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
if  they  are  enrolled  for  ten  years  will  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  In 
this  way  a  large  body  of  men  will  be  brought  into  connexion  and 
sympathy  with  the  naval  service,  which  it  is  hoped  will  tend  to 
break  down  the  wall  of  separation  between  the  mercantile  and 
naval  marines,  and  will,  at  a  small  outlay  in  time  of  peace,  retain 
a  large  body  of  men  for  the  disposal  of  the  Government  in  the 
event  of  war. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  adverting  to  the  rapid 
and  enormous  increase  in  the  naval  strength  of  France,  which  has 
naturally  awakened  so  much  anxiety  in  this  country.  England, 
unlike  her  continental  neighbours,  has  no  colossal  armies  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men ;  she  is  not  defended  by  tremendous 
mountain  chains,  and  labryinths  of  lagunes,  and  fortress-mantled 
defiles.  She  has  fifty  colonies  scattered  over  the  world  to  divide 
her  strength,  and  every  ocean  is  laden  with  her  richly-freighted 
merchantmen.  Hence  she  must  have  a  fleet  adequate  to  protect 
her  numerous  and  distant  possessions,  and  also  to  defend  her 
shores  at  home.  To  say  that  if  all  her  navy  were  collected  in  the 
Channel  it  would  equal  the  ships  in  the  opposite  ports,  were  as 
rational  as  to  argue  that  if  Gibraltar  were  at  Portsmouth  it  would 
be  well  defended.  While,  therefore,  we  deprecate  the  captious 
spirit  in  which  many  sections  of  the  English  press  have  of  late 
criticized  the  acts  of  the  French  Government, — ^though  we  do  not 
believe  with  Lord  Howden,  that  *'  every  Frenchman  hving  dreams 
both  bj  day  and  night  of  humiliating  this  country ;"  and  though 
we  think  that  when  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  declared  that  me 
British  Government  should  ''  insist  that  the  boundaries  of  this 
country  in  that  direction  should  be  the  low  water  mark  on  the 
French  shore,''  he  employed  langua^  both  arrogant  and  offensive, 
— at  the  same  time  we  have  a  n^ht  to  demand  why  France,  a 
neighbour  and  ally,  has  made  such  gigantic  efforts  to  create  a  fleet 
for  policy  nearly  equal  to  that  we  possess  as  a  necessity  ?  M. 
Thiers  used  to  say  that,  when  his  Government  decided  on  the 
strength  of  her  army,  she  compared  her  forces  with  those  of 
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•Austria  and  Prussia;  but  when  she  considered  what  navy  she 
needed,  she  looked  only  to  the  Channel  fleet  of  England — ^to 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  Why  has  this  principle  been  recently 
abandoned  ?  Why  has  ship  after  ship  been  so  hurriedly  launched, 
and  so  silently  armed  with  rifle  cannon,  and  her  arsenals  worked 
with  tireless  assiduity  P  Why  have  immense  works  been  carried 
on  to  augment  the  resources  of  every  port,  and  Toulon  been 
doubled  and  Cherbourg  completed,  so  that  now  the  extent  of  her 
dockyards  and  factories  is  equal  to,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that 
of  our  own  country  P  Why  is  it  that  the  programme  laid  down 
for  future  operations  has  been  expanded,  and  it  is  now  resolved  that 
the  French  fleet  shall  include  55  or  60  ships  of  the  line,  80  or  90 
frigates,  and  72  steam  transports,  each  capable  of  carrying  1000 
men  and  stores  P  Is  all  this  labour  undertaken,  and  tins  cost  in- 
curred, and  the  French  national  debt  enormously  increased,  simply 
to  control  Russian  fleets  upon  the  seas,  or  to  curb  Austria,  or  to 
wring  indemnities  firam  Portugal,  or  to  defend  Paris  from  invasion 
by  England  P  Excepting  only  Great  Britain,  the  French  navy 
could  sweep  the  combmed  fleets  of  the  world  from  the  seas.  The 
designs  of  the  Emperor  may  be  most  peaceful  towards  this  country, 
but  the  existence  of  his  fleet  is  a  menace,  and  its  continued  increase 
justifies  and  necessitates  anxiety,  remonstrance,  and  counter  pre- 
paration of  the  most  energetic  character. 

In  a  recent  debate  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Bentinck  stated  that, 
during  the  Cherbourg /(;^«,  an  Englishman  of  high  position  evoked 
from  the  Emperor  an  expression  of  his  views  upon  the  subject. 
His  Majesty  is  said  to  have  stated  with  ^smile,  tnat  he  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  judge  of  what  armaments  were  requisite  for  the 
well-being  and  honour  of  France  ;  and  added,  that,  m  his  opinion, 
it  was  necessary  that  France  should  have  50  sail  of  the  best  screw 
line-of-battle  ships.  "  If,"  he  continued,  "  I  may  venture  in 
return  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it  is  that  the  policy  of  England  would 
be,  to  have  at  least  100  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  best  description; 
and  I  believe  that  would  afford  the  best  chance  of  maintaining  a 
long  and  lasting  peace  between  the  two  countries."  Whe&er 
this  anecdote  is  genuine  or  not,  the  position  at  present  oc- 
oocupied  by  these  countries  is  not  honourable.  For  the  two 
Counts  to  sustain  friendly  and  intimate  relations,  and  for 
France  to  be  pursuing  a  policy  apparently  so  aggressive  that 
England  has  to  reply  to  it  by  anxious  counsel  and  costly 
expenditure,  is  not  honest.  To  be  extending  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  interchanging  courtesies,  while  the  one  seems  to  be 
gathering  itself  up  for  attack,  and  the  other  is  avowedly  preparing 
tor  defence,  may  naturally  sug^t  the  inquiry  whether  the  in- 
tegrity of  both  nations  is  not  being  complimented  away  P    For  it 
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IS  woi'se  than  useless  to  pretend  that  the  increased  activity  of  our 
dockyards,  and  all  our  solicitude  is  in  the  view  of  any  other  power 
than  France  ;  and  it  cannot  he  denied  that  it  has  arisen  firom  a 
policy  pursued  with  ceaseless  energy  hy  the  Government  of  France 
perilous  to  the  honour  of  her  ally.  "On  this  head,"  said  M. 
Collas,  the  secretary  of  the  French  Naval  Commission,  "  on  this 
head  we  have  certain  data.  Our  adversary  is  known, — it  can 
only  be  England^* 

"  I  say  that  France,"  recently  declared  the  peace-loving  Mr. 
Cohden,  "  ought  not  to  have  as  large  a  navy  as  England.  Nay,  I 
go  further,  and  say  that  if  I  saw  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
France  to  have  as  large  a  navy  as  England,  and  especially  if  I 
saw  a  disposition  not  to  yield  to  the  offer  of  an  explanation,  I 
should  suspect  France  of  a  sinister  purpose  in  those  armaments ; 
and,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  rivaliy  after  that  offer  of  explana- 
tion had  heen  made,  I  would  as  cheerfully  vote  £100,000,000 
sterling  as  I  would  vote  £5,000,000  under  the  present  system ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  England  has  no  frontier  hut  the  sea,  and 
has  40  or  50  colonies  which  have  no  defence  except  her  navy. 
England  has  five  times  the  mercantile  navy  of  France,  and  this 
^ves  her  a  right  to  have  a  larger  navy  than  France ;  while 
France,  as  a  military  power,  requires  to  have  a  larger  army  to 
guard  her  frontier  against  the  other  great  military  powers.  It  is  im- 
possible that  France  shoidd  not  yield  to  such  reasonable  arguments 
as  these.  I  very  well  remember  that  M.  Thiers,  M.  Lamartine, 
and  other  great  authorities,  before  the  present  dynasty,  distinctly 
laid  it  down  that  France  had  no  occasion  to  have  as  large  a  navy 
as  England." 

The  duty  of  the  British  Government  is  therefore  obvious. 
Respectful  but  energetic  remonstrance  should  be  made  with  their 
ally,  that,  if  possible,  a  mutued  and  honourable  understanding  may 
be  arrived  at,  for  the  future  naval  establishments  of  the  respective 
countries,  the  proportions  being  founded  upon  those  which  have 
existed  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  which  were  not  seriously  altered 
till  1852.  If  diplomacy  fail,  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  must 
restore  "  the  balance  of  power."  Meanwhile,  whatever  additional 
means  are  requisite  to  create  a  fleet  and  competently  to  man  it, 
must  be  promptly  employed,  and  the  highest  attainable  efficiency 
secured  m  every  deparhnent  of  the  service.  Our  vessels  ought 
not  to  loiter  month  after  month  in  the  harbour,  and  when  on  the 
wing  they  may  spai'e  their  coal  and  use  their  canvas,  till  they  are 
able  to  go  through  every  manoeuvre  of  ship,  squadron,  and  fleet 
with  perfect  precision.  The  nation  that  pays  so  much  for  ships 
and  men  will  not  grudge  cordage  nor  sails,  in  order  to  make  prac- 
tised seamen,  nor  powder  and  shot  that  she  may  have  not  only 
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brave  but  accoinpli.slied  niarinc  artillerymen.  AVo  may  tlieii, 
by  the  wise  appropriation  of  the  means  of  national  defence, 
practically  adopt  the  lulWce  of  Sir  Francis  Biicon  to  Sir 
George  Villiers  : — **  God  is  a  God  of  peace, — ^it  is  one  of  Ilis  at- 
tributes ;  therefore,  by  Him  alone  we  must  pray  and  hope  to 
continue  it.  There  is  the  foundation,  and  the  king  must  not 
neglect  tlie  just  ways  for  it.  Justice  is  the  best  protector  of  it  at 
home,  and  providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  it  from 
abroad."     Or,  as  the  poet  said : — 

"  With  common  men 
It  needs  too  otl  the  show  of  war 
To  keep  sweet  peace." 


Irirf  jGotirw. 


Ok  tor  AcrnoBisED  Vbrsion  of  the 
New  Tk8tamkiit,  in  connectiojt 
witu  80mk  rbcknt  pkoposals  foe 
IT8  Rrvibiox.  By  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
(The  Second  Kdition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.)    London:  Parker.     1869. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  question  of  the 
necessity  for  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  appeared  suddenly  to  be  as- 
suming a  new  phase,  and  to  have 
gained  for  itself  a  more  advanced  po- 
sition than  it  had  formerly  occupied. 
From  the  closets  of  divines  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  theological  and  lite- 
rary circles,  it  seemed  to  have  sprung 
forward  into  the  arena  of  popular  dis  • 
cussion  and  agitation,  it  was  evi- 
dently the  persuasion  of  not  a  few 
that  it  had  fairly  passed  through  the 
preparatory  stages  of  its  history,  and 
that  the  problem  was  now  ripe  for 
solution,  if  not  pressing  for  a  settle- 
ment. The  prevalence  of  such  a 
view  was  natural  enough.  Was  it 
not  undeniable  that  two  centuries  and 
fr-half  of  learned  research  and  general 
intellectual  progress  had  passed  over 
tis  since  the  authorised  version  saw 
the  light  ?  It  was  tune  that  the  pre- 
cious results  of  all  the  learned  toil 
which  that  period  had  seen  should  be 


brought  to  boar  on  the  correction  of 
all  that  was  faulty,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  all  that  was  defective  in  our 
national  version  of  God's  word.  It 
was  both  unwise  and  unjust  that  the 
community  at  large  should  be  ade- 
prived  of  the  benefits  which  they 
were  thus  entitled  to  inherit.  Surely 
every  Christian  must  wish  to  see  the 
great  record  of  God's  truth  and  grace, 
the  only  authentic  compendium  of 
man's  faith  and  duty,  presented  to  his 
countrymen  in  a  form  as  free  from 
blemish  as  the  learning  and  fidelity  of 
the  best  men  of  the  age  can  give  it. 
The  very  fact  that  our  own  language 
has  undergone  great  changes  since 
the  time  of  James  I.,  so  that  the 
style  of  our  common  version  is  now 
in  many  points  antiquated — some- 
times obscure  and  unintelligible — 
sometimes  positively  misleading, 
ought  surely  to  be  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  if  not  for  an  entirely 
new  translation,  at  least  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  that  which  is 
now  in  use.  All  this,  with  much  nior& 
to  the  same  purpose,  was  extensively 
pleaded,  aud  such  aigimients  must 
no  allowed  to  possess  considerable 
validity  and  force.  The  grounds,  also, 
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on  which  they  rest  all  aoquiring 
strength  and  momentum  with  each 
succeeding  year.  Yet  there  are  coun- 
tervailing pleas  that  must  be  heard, 
and  whi^  are  far  more  serious  and 
influential  than  a  superficial  or  san- 
guine advocate  of  the  other  side  is 
disposed  to  admit.  When  we  have 
set  aside  all  that  is  merely  senti- 
mental, and  all  that  is  palpably  in- 
correct in  those  objections  against  the 
proposed  revision,  that  were  soon 
loudly  heard  on  platforms  and  from 
the  press ;  when  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  that  there  is  nothing 
traitorous  in  such  a  suggestion,  nor 
anything  of  really  sinister  aspect  to 
our  common  Christianity  in  such  an 
attempt,  when  wisely  conducted  ; 
still  we  must  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  the  time  for  it  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Our  equipment  is  not  yet 
sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking, 
nor  are  the  minds  our  coimtrymen 
prepared  to  welcome  it  A  thorough 
process  of  training  and  preparation, 
which  has  only  recently  begun,  must 
be  gone  through  by  our  Biblical 
scholars,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  popular  mind,  on  the  other, 
before  the  favourable  crisis  is 
reached,  when  the  sacred  and  respon- 
sible task  may  be  successfully  ap- 
proached. The  period  that  has 
mtervened  since  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  has  by  no  means  been 
one  of  sure  and  steady  progress  in 
Biblical  learning  and  scientific  ex- 
egesis. A  laige  portion  of  it,  perhaps 
the  whole  of  the  last  century,  might 
be  lather  described  as  i«tro^e  in 
that  respect ;  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  thirty  years  that  these  studies 
have  in  this  country  begun  to  make 
some  satisfiictory  steps  towards  a  just 
development  Much  work,  then,  has 
yet  to  be  done  in  securing  the  founda- 
tions on  which  we  must  t>uild,  if  we 
would  desire  to  rear  a  noble  and 
lasting  structure.  And  while  there 
is  enough  in  this  war  to  occupy  the 
etieigies  of  our  schoian  for  years  to 
come,  there  are  many  prejudices  and 
not  a  little  i^orance  from  which  the 
minds  of  Chnstians  generally  must  be 


cleared,  to  enable  them  to  appredate 
such  changes  in  the  current  version 
of  the  Scriptures  as  may  hereafter  be 
jud$^d  admissible. 

^e  present  epoch,  then,  is  one  of 
transition  and  preparation.  This 
character  is  forced  upon  it,  supposing 
nothing  else  were  in  the  way,  by  the 
present  position  of  religious  sects  in 
this  countiy.  A  national  revision  of 
our  common  heritage,  our  present 
English  Bible,  must  he  in  some  way  a 
national  undertaking.  No  section, 
though  ecclesiastically  dominant,  can 
any  longer  obtain  acceptance  for  such 
a  work  emanating  exclusively  frt>m 
its  own  bosom.  Ecclesiastical  pride 
and  exclusiveness  must  greatly  abate 
their  pretensions  among  us  before 
there  can  be  the  slightest  prospect  of 
a  just  combination  of  Christian 
scholars  in  the  performance  of  this 
great  service.  The  obstacles  arising 
from  this  cause  are  indeed  the  great- 
est we  have  to  encounter  in  the  way 
of  any  present  endeavours  towards 
the  proposed  end.  Compared  with 
them,  all  other  difficulties  dwindle 
into  insignificance.  Few  evils,  how- 
ever, are  without  their  compensating 
benefits  ;  and  the  hindrance  thus  in- 
terposed is  like  the  friendly  barrier  of 
frost  and  snow,  which  prevents  the 
tender  buds  and  germs  of  vegetable 
life  frt>m  bursting  forth  too  early  in 
the  spring.  By  the  time  that  the 
warm  breath  of  a  genial  charity  shall 
have  thawed  that  barrier,  the  promise 
already  presented  of  comprehensive 
and  accurate  Biblical  learning  will 
have  ripened,  we  trastf  into  a  £nutlul 
maturity. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  husbandman  in 
winter  has  no  need  to  be  idle,  we 
have  work  enou^  to  da 

FricidM  affrieolans  riquandoMntiiictimber, 
Malta,  forent  qae  mox  oeloproponDda  mnao, 
MsUinre  dator. 

No  part  of  that  work  is  more  inn 
portant  than  what  relates  to  forming 
a  just  and  discriminating  estimate  of 
our  i^esent  version.  We  hailed  the 
first  i^peaianoe  of  Dean  Trench's 
work  as  a  most  valuable  oontnbution 
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to  that  end ;  as,  in  fact,  giving  that 
oomprehenBive  surrey  of  the  whole 
question,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  New 
Testament,  which  ought  to  indicate 
the  track  which  future  improvements 
should  pursue.  It  was,  in  fact,  just 
such  a  work— judicious,  discriminat- 
ing, and  scholarly — as  might  have 
b^n  expected  from  the  author  of 
Nat€S  an  ike  Parables  and  MiracleSy 
New  Tettameni  SynanymSy  and  Eng- 
litky  PaU  and  Preeent ;  uniting  fine 
exegetical  tact  in  the  treatment  of  the 
original,  with  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  treasures  and  felicities  of  our 
older  English  speech.  We  rejoice  to 
see  that  the  worK  has  reached  a  second 
edition,  and  would  hail  this  as  a  sign 
that  the  public  mind  is  reallv  advanc- 
ing in  its  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Those  chapters  of  the  work  which 
treat  of  the  defects  and  mistakes  of 
the  authorised  version,  illustrating 
these  by  individual  instances,  are  of 
great  interest,  and  possess  an  inde- 
pendent value  as  a  series  of  trust- 
worthy  exegetical  annotations  on  the 
passages  in  question.  They  form  a 
sample  of  what  we  mght  hope  to  re- 
ceive from  such  an  association  of 
scholars  and  divines  as  Dean  Trench 
thinks  should  be  invited  to  undertake 
the  task  of  drawing  up  a  list  of  pro- 
posed emendations,  which  should  in 
the  first  instance  be  simply  laid  before 
the  public  mind  for  its  mature  con- 
sideration. The  scheme  is  one  that 
meets  with  our  hearty  approval,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
that  process  of  education  wh^h  is 
needful  in  this  matter.  It  is  &r  pre- 
ferable to  the  publication  of  the  whole, 
or  of  separate  sections,  of  the  Scrip- 
ture in  an  amended  translation.  The 
attempts  that  have  recently  been  put 
forth  by  "  Five  Clergymen,"  in  the 
form  of  revised  versions  of  separate 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  may  be 
deserving,  so  far  as  their  execution 
goes,  of  sill  the  commendation  Dean 
Trench  bestows  upon  them  ;  but  any- 
thing of  that  kind  wiU  never  lead  to 
a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  case,  for  certain  obvious  reasons. 


These  volumes  are  at  once  too  insig- 
nificant and  too  expensive  to  win 
general  attention.  The  emendations 
introduced  cost  too  much  trouble  to 
find  them  out  in  a  continuous  body 
of  text,  so  that  they  do  not  arrest 
attention  sufficiently,  and  awaken 
thought  and  inquiry.  Since  no  emen- 
dations are  desirable  but  such  as  are 
absolutely  necessary — and  these  are 
by  no  means  very  numerous — ^the 
best  plan  of  procedure  undoubtedly 
is  to  set  them  forth  by  themselves, 
with  their  accompanying  reasons,  and 
thus  leave  them  ^'gradually  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  all  students  of 
God's  Holy  Word."  Our  author,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  right  in  supposing 
that  if  any  steps  are  taken  towards 
constituting  such  a  board  of  revision, 
they  must  proceed  on  truly  liberal 
Chnstian  principles  and  show  a  wil- 
lingness to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
all  competent  scholars,  irrespective  of 
mere  denominational  distinctions.  If 
this  condition  be  not  complied  with, 
general  confidence  and  interest  can- 
not be  awakened.  And,  as  we  have 
alreadv  remarked,  we  are  as  yet  far 
from  the  prospect  of  seeing  this  es- 
sential condition  realized.  Again, 
therefore,  we  must  fall  back  on  the 
poet's  lesson — 

"  Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait," 

Before  closing,  we  must  just  point 
out  two  departments  in  which  our 
labour  has  yet  much  to  achieve.  The 
one  is  that  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  poetical  and  the  prophetical  po]> 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament.  These 
are,  in  regard  of  exegetical  accuracy, 
decidedly  the  most  defective  parts  of 
our  present  version,  and  ciy  most 
loudly  for  such  correction  as  shall 
render  them  intelligible  and  trust- 
worthy. It  was  beyond  our  author's 
province  to  touch  on  this  head,  and 
our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do 
more  than  mention  it  Another 
question  which  did  fidl  within  his 
province,  and  which  he  has  briefly 
noticed,  is  that  of  the  settlement  of 
the  original  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties.   Here,  again,  we  have  more  to 
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learn  than  many  are  aware.  It  is 
true  thnt  critical  research  has  been 
most  laudably  active,  and  is  increas- 
ingly so,  in  bringing  to  light  the 
diplomatic  information  that  is  need- 
ful. But  for  our  own  part  we  must 
confess  to  a  growing  distrust  of  some 
of  ihe  principles  by  which  Tischen- 
dorf,  Oalitman,  Alfors,  and  Tregelles 
are  guided  in  their  selection  of  read- 
ings. Too  much  is  yielded  to  mere 
external  authority,  and  that,  too, 
when  the  preponderance  is  slight ; 
too  little  weight  allowed  to  internal 
considerations.  We  must  obtain  a 
more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  MSS., 
both  imcial  and  cursive,  before  we 
can  feel  safe  in  pronouncing  a  de- 
cision on  many  of  the  passages  which 
the  above-named  critics  have  no 
hesitation  in  altering.  We  know  not, 
indeed,  what  diplomatic  treasures 
have  yet  to  be  brought  to  light, 
which  may  modify  or  confirm  our 
views.  The  discovery  recently  made 
by  Tischendorf  gives  us  a  hint  of 
wnat  may  be  in  reserve  to  reward 
the  patient  inquiry  of  future  ex- 
plorers. We  may,  therefore,  well  be 
content  to  subpand  our  decision  for 
a  time  on  many  troublesome  ques- 
tions in  the  department  of  textual 
criticism ;  while  there  are  a  few 
cases  that  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
clusively settled.  It  were  most  de- 
sirable that  some  of  these  received 
more  general  recognition  than  has 
yet  been  obtained  for  them.  There 
are  still  many  intelligent  Christians 
who  have  no  just  idea  of  the  utter 
unworthiness  of  the  passage  of  the 
^  three  heavenly  witnesses  "  to  form 
any  port  of  the  inspired  text,  and 
who  would  be  sorely  perplexed  were 
they  to  encounter  the  Lords  Prayer 
without  the  crowning  clause  of  the 
ecclesiastical  doxology,  A  cautious 
and  temperate  handling  of  such 
points  by  the  religious  instructors 
of  our  congregations,  in  such  a  way 
as  neither  to  offend  prejudice  nor  to 
precipitate  unreasonable  doubts,  is 
much  to  be  desired,  and  Is  surely  not 
too  much  to  hope  for. 


Old  Tact  08  astd  Modbbv  Spkccxa- 
TXON3.  B/  James  Kobert^oo^  1>S>» 
Edinburgh :  William  OUphant  and  Co. 
Lonion:  Uaaiilton,  Aj<^«^  and  Co. 
1859. 

In  the  table  of  contents  we  find  the 
following  : — The  Folly  of  Atheism — 
Tiie  Incredibility  of  Pantheism — The 
True  €rod— The  Unreasonableness  of 
Unbelief— The  EvU  Nature  of  Sin— 
The  Worth  of  the  Soul— The  Office 
of  the  Church— The  Atonement— The 
Work  of  the  Spirit — Moral  Influence 
of  Christianity  —  The  Functions  of 
Faith — ^The  Two  Representatives — 
The  Second  Advent — ^The  Heavenly 
State — Conclusion — ^Appendix. 

Here  is  a  good  array  of  topics! 
Dr.  Robertson,  of  Thaiorock  Street 
Church,  Glasgow,  is  a  well-furnished 
theologian,  and  is  competent  to  use 
his  materials  with  facility  and  vigour. 
Absolute  novelty  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects included  in  this  volume.  But 
we  meet  here  with  more  of  freshness 
and  independence  than  are  usually 
encountered  in  the  majority  of  efforts 
contemplating  the  same  object.  The 
author  is  well  read  in  the  heresies  of 
the  present  hour,  and  must  surely 
have  kept  pen  in  hand  up  to  the  time 
of  going  to  press.  We  strongly  re- 
commend to  yoimg  men  these  essays. 
Whether  they  have  been  addresses, 
or  are  reprinted  articles,  or  now  is- 
sued as  original  dissertations,  we  do 
not  know.  Their  style  is  often  ora- 
torical, and  betoken  the  habits  of  one 
given  to  periodical  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  but  are  nevertheless  chaste  and 
eneigetic  in  style,  clear  in  thought 
and  clenching  in  ai^^ment,  and  fiUly 
abreast  of  the  pnncipal  difficidties 
into  which  our  latest  literature  has 
unnecessarily  perplexed  our  Scriptural 
orthodoxy. 


LbADBSS  Of  THB  BzpoBMATiosr.  By 
John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St. 
Marv's  College,  St.  Andrews.  Wm. 
BlacKwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.    18o9. 

The  substance  of  this  volume  was  de- 
livered in  a  series  of  lectures  at  the 
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Edmbtti^h  Philosophical  Institution 
last  spring.  The  four  names  which  rise 
most  prominently  to  the  mind  in  think- 
ing of  the  Reformiition  as  it  dawned  on 
successive  days  over  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Knglaud,  and  Scotland, 
are  Luther,  Calrin,  Latimer,  and  John 
Knox ;  and  these  are  the  four  leader 
of  the  Reformation,  whom,  bv  a  happy 
conception,  Principal  Tulloch  has 
grouped  together  in  one  company  in 
this  volimie.  The  method  he  has 
adopted  to  give  the  correct  expres- 
sion in  his  portraiture  of  these  illus< 
trious  men  is  simple  and  true.  He  fii*st 
with  rapid  touch  depicts  the  external 
events  of  their  life,  and  the  surround- 
ing scene  of  circumstances  in  which 
they  took  their  places.  In  this  bio- 
graphic survey  he  discovers  the  na- 
ture, disposition,  and  oiiginal  ground 
of  character  of  each  of  these  great 
reformers,  and  then  exhibits  its  de- 
velopment both  in  the  system  of 
truth  and  the  style  of  exposition 
which  distinguishes  them,  and  also 
in  the  mouldmg  and  ultimate  results 
of  their  life.  In  the  lives  of  these 
men  we  are  taken  back  to  the  very 
sources  of  those  mighty  tides  of 
quickening  thought  which  have  over- 
run and  pervaded  our  modem  civili- 
sation ;  and  it  wondcrfid  to  observe 
how  the  waters  run  still  the  same  as 
from  those  fountains  three  centuries 
ago.  The  soul  of  Luther  still  lives 
in  Crermany ;  of  Calvin  in  tlie  Re- 
formed Church  ;  of  Knox  in  the 
north,  and  of  Latimer  in  the  south 
of  our  own  island.  It  is  true  that 
with  the  friction  and  fusion  of  senti- 
ment in  our  day  these  four  currents 
seem  occasionally  to  commingle  ;  yet 
in  this  union  they  are  separable,  only 
the  maigins  blend,  the  centres  are 
incommunicably  the  same.  The  rea- 
son of  this  lasting  identity  cannot  be 
that  the  individualism  of  the  Re- 
formers was  so  strong,  so  omnipotent, 
as  to  imprint  of  itself  in  a  remote 
century  a  clear  and  inefiaceable  su- 
perscription of  their  minds  ;  but  be- 
cause each  of  them  gathered  in  himself 
the  deep  and  pennanent  peculiarities 
ol  national  character,  which,  concen- 


trated in  intensest  energy  in  their 
nature  as  in  a  buming  focus,  shone 
out  on  their  own  age,  giving  then  im- 
mediate supremacy,  and  shining'  still 
on  ours  with  unquenched  lustre.  These 
giund  difi'ereuces,  featuring  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Reformers,  and  still  marking 
the  types  of  Protestant  life  in  foiu* 
countries,  are  brought  out  into  vivid 
relief  by  the  very  proximity  in 
which  Principal  Tulloch  has  placed 
them.  Tliis  gives  the  special  value 
and  a  great  charm  to  his  volume. 
The  grand,  impetuous,  surging  spirit 
of  Luther,  which  heaved  with  the 
agony  and  frenzied  strength  of  his 
now  convictions  like  the  roused  ocean, 
laughed  at  the  petty  barriers  by 
which  they  would  curb  his  zeal ;  but 
yet  in  c:iliner  moods  coidd  play  in 
joyous  hilarity  with  his  cliildren  or 
banter  his  fiiends  with  merry  mock- 
ing humom*,  and  never  could  shape 
his  thoughts  into  system,  or  fix  his 
feelings  in  a  stiuined  monotone — how 
contrasted  he  is  with  the  yet  stronger 
Calvin,  whose  magnitude  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  whose  systematic 
mind  and  vast  but  definite  outlines 
of  thought,  and  unvaried  yet  deep 
emotion,  rtsemble  a  rooted  and  tower- 
ing mountain.  The  grand  restless  sea 
is  Luther — the  grand  motionless  rock 
is  Calvin. 

Equally  contrasted  is  the  burly, 
homely,  direct,  practical  Latimer, 
who  embodies  in  himself  the  elements 
of  the  English  Reformation,  and 
John  Knox,  the  ardent,  resistless 
leader  of  the  Scottish — each  the 
noblest,  the  mightiest  of  men,  whose 
spirits  yet  nue  the  energies  and 
operations  they  evoked. 

Dr.  Tulloch*s  style  might  profitably 
take  on  more  colour  and  polish.  The 
sentences  are  sometimes  rugged,  and 
want  to  be  rocked  into  a  more  flow- 
ing shape,  upon  the  undulations  of  a 
finer  rhythm.  There  is  force  but  not 
sweetness  in  his  style,  and  what  flowers 
may  bloom  *'  do  lean  their  cheek  on 
thick-ribbed  ice."  This,  however,  is 
a  slight  blemish.  For  historical  in- 
sight into  the  age  of  the  Reformation, 
for  dear  painting  of  its  stirring  events, 
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and  for  a  graphic  and  truthful  de- 
lineation of  the  four  Reformers,  who 
stand  in  the  central  group  of  his  pio- 
ture,  this  book  is  most  welcome  and 
valuable.  It  condenses  with  brief 
compass  the  most  important  facts  of 
the  greatest  age  of  the  Christian  era, 
so  that  it  will  be  perused  for  the  in- 
formation it  gives.  It  presents  the 
four  ruling  spirits  of  that  age,  who 
are  the  four  greatest  men  of  their 
time  and  of  aU  time  ;  so  that  it  unll 
be  perused  for  the  heroic  examples 
it  presents,  and  the  noble  sympathies 
it  awakens. 


BOTAITT   AlTD    BbLIOIOIT,  OB    I1.LUSTRI.- 
TlOirS  OF  THB  WOBKS  OF  GOD   IB  THB 

Stbuctubb,  Functions,  Abbanob- 
mbnt,  and  spbcial  distbibution  of 
Plants.  8rd  Edition,  much  enlarged. 
Bj  J.  H.  Balfour,  A.M.,  M-D.,  F.R.S., 
with  upwards  of  200  illustrations. 
Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Balfour  will  be  a 
guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the 
scientific  information  this  volume 
gives.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  a  most 
feasant  and  satisfsictory  hand-book 
of  botany.  In  addition,  it  brings 
together  the  most  exquisite  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture  metaphors  and 
images,  borrowed  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  As  specimens  of  this  ex- 
position of  Biblical  figures,  we  (}uote 
the  following :— **  In  rsalm  xcii.  12, 
the  Psalmist  says,  that  *  the  righteous 
shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree.'  To 
those  who  inhabited  Palestine,  the 
illustration  would  lead  them  to  con- 
template the  straight  and  erect 
growth  of  the  tree,  its  unbranched 
and  unencumbered  stem,  and  the 
beauteous  crown  of  leaves  at  the 
summit.  It  would  also  recal  to  their 
minds  that  the  palm  flourished  in  the 
desert,  and  that  its  presence  there 
always  indicated  moisture,  which 
enabled  it  to  now  amidst  surround- 
ing barrenness.  In  Exodus  xv.  27, 
it  IB  said  that  the  children  of  Israel 
''came  to  Klim,  where  were  twelve 
wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and 
ten  palm-trees.**  The  believer's 
^wth,  like  that  of  the  palm,  is 
internal,  and  unseen  by  the  world. 
(Being  endogenous,  it  grows  from  the 


centre  outwards.)    His  age  is  deter- 
mined by  his  nearness  to  Heaven. 
His  stature,  as  Solomon  says  (Cant. 
viL  7),  is  like  the  palm-tree.    He 
grows  in  a  bleak  and  barren  wildeiv 
ness,  but  he  has  sources  of  joy  and 
of  refreshing  which  the  world  knows 
not.    The  sQlurements  of  the  world 
twine   round   him,  and  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  trials  and  temptations, 
but  they  do  not  impede  his  growth. 
(From  the  hardness  of  the  exterior 
the  twining  plant   does   not  injure 
a  palm-tree,  as  it  does  an  exogenous 
or  sur&ce-growing  tree.)    He  towers 
above  all,  pointing  heavenwarcT,  &c. 
Every  book  wmch  will  lead   our 
young  men  and  women    to    direct 
communion  with  nature — that  will 
give  them  interest  in  the  beautiful 
works  of  Qod  scattered  profusely  at 
their  feet — that  will  send  them  out 
on  foraging  excursions,  where  lungs 
and  limbs  can  get  free  healthful  ex- 
ercise, we  consider  to  be  a  boon  to 
society,  checking  its  most  pernicious 
tendencies,  by  fiberating  our  youth 
from  the  imprisoned  confinement  of 
our  laige  towns,  and  from  the  wone 
restraints  of  a  vicious  convention- 
alism, and  training  them  to  the  pure 
and  noble  freedom  of  nature.     A 
game  at  cricket  is  good  for  a  youoff 
man  ;  but  better,  because  his  miiMl 
and  soul  will  be  called  into  more 
elevated  play,  if  he  enjoy  the  same 
muscular  exercise  in  a  twenty-mile 
hunt  for  wild  flowers  and  butterflies, 
dashing  knee-deep  through  fern  and 
heather,  and  drinldng  in  the  glorious 
sunlight  and  keen  wind  that  float 
around  hiuL 

But  Dr.  Balfour's  book  will  do 
more  than  inspire  an  interest  in  the 
economy  and  varied  wonders  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  it  will  fill  the 
heart  with  the  love  of  Qod,  and 
open  up  the  profound  yet  simple 
truths  of  His  Word.  A  more  in- 
structive and  healthful  book  could 
not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
man.  We  hope  the  third  edition 
may  be  quickly  exhausted,  and  the 
pleasure  we  have  ourselves  enjoyed 
m  its  perusal  may  be  shared  by  many 
others. 
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Book   I.— INTRODUCTION. 
Book  n.— NORTH  SHIELDS. 


Book  III.— ROTHBBHAM. 
Book  IV.— CHB8HUNT. 


Fast  U.— SERMONS. 


The  sabieet  of  thi»  biognpby  wu  a  awa  wIiom 
will  be  faaiiliar  to  aO  our  DiMeatiaf  frieadi,  as 
who  oecupicA  tha  most  diiCinyaiaked  poaitiossof 
I   >acreie^M«iii  body.    Tlic  iccord  of  ala  life  baa 
bem  Kiren  to  tbc  world  by  bia  aon,  in  a  book,  whicb. 
It  will  BoC  attracc  tha  notiea  of  any  wbo  wcro  vm- 
»itntyd  vi<b  Or.  Btovdl.  will  Bavcrtbclaaa  b«  ra. 
^  aa  vslaabla  by  all  thow  wbo  aitbor  beard  bim 
-b.  or  cava  midar  bi«  iaflneaca  aa  a  tator.    Xr. 


Btowall  bas  paodaecd  wbat  appaaia  to  ba  a  fUthfii).  aad 

is,  eeruiiily,  aa  aibettoaata.  aNaMuial  of  bb  fiitbar. . . . 

Wt  eaa  laoat  aordiaQy  teaaaiacad  tUa  book  to  tba 

Botica  of  atadaat^ 

ofiaUcloaaaooictiai 

tbat  dlaaaBiiM  prtacL. 

baid  dvriajr  tba  weak:  it  wlB  abow  tba  tanam  «  wbat 

to  dok  aad  hew  to  do  it.' Bavaial  urn 

appaadad  to  tba  vohiaaib  vbiab  are  praaticaL'' 

Moaama  Bvaa. 


Boat  aordiaQy  reaaaiacad  tUa  beak  to  tba 
atadaat^  ymxag  irialatafa,  aad  tba  atambeta 
oa  aooictiaa  aaaaially.  It  vill  ■hear  tba  lattor 
BBiiBf  prtacbara  do  aomatteaa  voHiv  aad  varfc 
tar  tba  weak:  it  wlB  abow  tba  ftaaaar  «  wbat 
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'be  Ideal  of  the  Christian's  life, 
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BRIEF  NOTICES. 


and  for  a  graphic  and  trathfnl  de- 
lineation of  the  four  Reformers,  who 
stand  in  the  central  group  of  his  pic- 
ture, this  book  is  most  welcome  and 
valuable.  It  condenses  with  brief 
compass  the  most  important  facts  of 
the  greatest  age  of  the  Christian  era, 
so  theit  it  will  be  perused  for  the  in- 
formation it  gires.  It  presents  the 
four  ruling  spirits  of  that  age,  who 
are  the  four  greatest  men  of  their 
time  and  of  aU  time  ;  so  that  it  unU 
be  perused  for  the  heroic  examples 
it  presents,  and  the  noble  sympathies 
it  awakens. 


BoTAinr  AiTD  Bblioiov,  ob  Illustsa- 
tion8  ot  thb  wobks  ov  qod  ib  thb 
Stbuctubb,  Fubctions,  Abbabob- 
mbbt,  abd  spbcial  dlbtbibutiob  ov 
Plabts.  3rd  Edition,  much  enlarged. 
B^  J.  H.  Balfour,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 
with  upwards  of  200  illustrations. 
Edinburgh :  A.  and  G.  Black. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Balfour  will  be  a 
guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the 
scientific  information  this  volume 
gives.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  a  most 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  hand-book 
of  botany.  In  addition,  it  brings 
together  the  most  exquisite  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture  metaphors  and 
images,  borrowed  from  the  vegetable 
kin^om.  Ab  specimens  of  this  ex- 
position of  Biblical  figures,  we  quote 
the  following :— **  In  Fsalm  xciL  12, 
the  Psalmist  sa^s,  that  *  the  righteous 
shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree.'  To 
those  who  inhabited  Palestine,  the 
illustration  would  lead  them  to  con- 
template the  straight  and  erect 
growth  of  the  tree,  its  unbranched 
and  unencumbered  stem,  and  the 
beauteous  crown  of  leaves  at  the 
summit.  It  would  also  recal  to  their 
minds  that  the  palm  flourished  in  the 
desert,  and  that  its  presence  there 
alwavs  indicated  moisture,  which 
enabled  it  to  srow  amidst  surround- 
ing bairenness?'  In  Exodus  xv.  27, 
it  IS  said  that  the  children  of  Israel 
^came  to  Elim,  where  were  twelve 
wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and 
ten  palm-trees."  The  believer's 
px)wth,  like  that  of  the  palm,  is 
internal,  and  unseen  by  the  world. 
(Being  endogenous^  it  grows  from  the 


centre  outwards.)    His  age  is  detet^ 
mined  by  his  nearness  to  Heaven. 
His  stature,  as  Solomon  says  (Cant, 
vii.  7),  is  Hke  the  palm-tree.    He 
grows  in  a  bleak  and  barren  wilder- 
ness, but  he  has  sources  of  joy  and 
of  refreshing  which  the  world  knows 
not.    The  ^urements  of  tJie  world 
twine   round   him,  and  he  is  sui^ 
rounded  by  trials  and  temptations, 
but  they  do  not  impede  his  growth. 
(From  the  hardness  of  the  exterior 
the  twining  plant   does   not  injure 
a  palm-tree,  as  it  does  an  exogenous 
or  surfEbce-growing  tree.)    He  towers 
above  all,  pointing  heavenward^,  &c. 
Every  book  wUch  will  lead  our 
young  men  and  women    to    direct 
communion  with  nature— that  will 
give  them  interest  in  the  beautiful 
works  of  God  scattered  profusely  at 
their  feet — that  will  send  them  out 
on  foracing  excursions,  where  lungs 
and  limbs  can  get  free  healthful  ex- 
ercise, we  consider  to  be  a  boon  to 
society,  checking  its  most  pernicious 
tendencies,  by  uberating  our  youth 
from  the  imprisoned  confinement  of 
our  laige  towns,  and  from  the  worse 
restraints  of  a  vicious  convention- 
alism, and  training  them  to  the  pure 
and  noble  freedom  of  nature.      A 
game  at  cricket  is  good  for  a  yoooff 
man  ;  but  better,  because  his  mini 
and  soul  will  be  called  into  more 
elevated  play,  if  he  enjoy  the  same 
muscular  exercise  in  a  twenty-mile 
hunt  for  wild  flowers  and  butterflies, 
dashing  knee-deep  through  fern  and 
heather,  and  dnnKing  in  the  glorious 
sunlight  and  keen  wind  that  float 
around  him. 

But  Dr.  Balfour's  book  will  do 
more  than  inspire  an  interest  in  the 
economy  and  varied  wonders  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  it  will  fill  the 
heart  with  the  love  of  Qod,  and 
open  up  the  profound  yet  simple 
truths  of  His  Word.  A  more  m- 
structive  and  healthful  book  ooidd 
not  be  ^ced  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
man.  We  hope  the  third  edition 
may  be  quickly  exhausted*  and  the 
pleasure  we  have  ourselves  enjoyed 
m  its  perusal  may  be  shared  by  many 
others. 
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New  Bridge  Street,  and  Gray's  Inn  Road. 


DfiOISION  AND  G0N8IST- 
ENOT ;  Exemplified  and  Honoured 
in  the  History  of  Daniel  and  his 
Three  Friends.  By  Rev.  Thomas 
CoLEKAK.  Fcap.  8vo.  260  pp. 
3fl.6d. 

•  We  ertiBAte  thit  volame  at  a  very  hifh  price.  It 
pretests  bT  far  the  mcwt  ttrikins,  Imntnoiu,  and  in- 
■tractive  illuitration  of  the  main  points  of  the  preciout 
prni'brcT  of  Daniel,  anywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  really 
I  book  foe  aU  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  entitlmg 

Us  aaihor  to  special  consideration."         

CHaisTiAW  Wituxss. 

**  This  Is  a  clear,  plain,  and  practical  eipositioo  of 
the  history  of  Dauel;  thorough  and  discriminetinf 
ia  iu  analyMs  of  the  subjceu  we  commend  it  u>  the 
ftttcncioB  of  the  yonag."  BaieisB  QDAaTsai.T. 

"  This  ia  as  intercstinK  and  highly  practical  com- 
mentary  oo  the  hie  and  Laboarsof  the  prophet  Daniel. 
The  varied  and  stirring  scenes  of  bis  life  are  well  de- 
•enbcd,  and  the  lessons  drawn  from  them  earnestly 
snd  IhithftiUy  pressed  home  upon  the  render.  For 
TOttoir  pcTMms.  especially  young  men,  Che  work  is 
Mcaiiarly  adapted  —  soch  eonld  not  select  a  more 
sdmiflabl*  model  for  decision  of  character  and  faithfnl- 
iicaa  to  God.    We  heartily  wish  for  the  volume  a  rapid 

'   xtenaiTC  a^e."  Bvajiobucal  Ma«asjns. 


AN  ANALTTIOAL  IKDEX  to 

the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Designed  tp  facilitate 
the  Study  of  the  Historical  Books  of 
the  New  Testament.  By  William 
Stsoitd,  M.D.    8vo.  Is.  6d. 

■■  Dr.  Strood  is  favonrably  known  to  the  public  as 
the  aatiMT «f  a  new  '  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
Ac*  and  from  that  larger  and  more  elaborau  work 
the  iif«****^*  for  the  present  are  drawn.  His  aim  is 
to  f^ftiti*— *  the  stady  of;  and  to  secure  a  mora  accu- 
rate aeqnaialaace  with,  the  historical  portion  of  the 
j^'ew  Teatament.  The  Manual  before  iw  cannot  fail 
IB  this  ead.  Its  arrangement  is  good,  it*  references 
diatinct  and  ample,  and  to  many  of  liinited  means,  it 
will  be  fonad  to  be  of  immeuse  serrice.  We  can 
heaJrtily  commend  it  to  those  of  our  readers  who  need 
ihia  elaee  of  very  Bscful  works."       Taa  FaBBMAX. 

-This  is  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acta, 
arvBBged  in  a  sonewhat  different  mode  from  that 
asualTy  adopted.  Instead  of  paraUel  colnmBs,  Uie 
eiiunisMTB  events  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apoiiles  are  set  down  in  the  order  of  their  occttrreDce, 
thevi  bole  being  divided  into  parts  and  sections.  The 
volame,  thoogh  small,  U  evidently  the  result  of  mneb 
caiwfal  teseareh,  and  the  Bible  student  will  flad  it  a 
oacM  wmk  oi  retftfcnca."  Bxai.B  Class  Maoasmb. 


SELF-FOBMATION.  Twelve  Chap. 
ter«  for  Young  Thinkers.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Paxton  Hood.  8vo. 
Clotb,  2s.  6d. ;  Paper  Covers,  Is.  6d. 

"  There  ia  really  ia  this  book  a  verr  considerable 
■MOttat  of  reading  and  thonght  pnt  befora  the  reader 
most  qnalntly  and  pleasantly.  We  learn  from  it  al. 
m*o»\  without  pcreelving;  aad  weeaa  moet  unheslUt. 
ingly  say  that,  ia  oar  opinion,  much  more  pioSt  is  to 
he  dcffived  from  this  volume  than  from  maay  of  far 
jpreater  pretcnitoo.*'  Cnittc. 

"Containing  mnch  nseAil  advice,  which  'young 
thinkers'  wouM  do  wcO  to  consider  and  adopL  Alto- 
griher  crediuble  to  the  author's  desira  to  be  use  All  to 
a  class  with  which  he  ba^  perhaps  as  mnch  hearty 
Bjmpathy  at  any  in  the  present  day."       FaBBMAB. 


THE  ANOLO-HEBBEW  BIBLE 
•RTPOfflPTOR :  a  Manual  fbr  tielf- 
Instruction.  In  Three .  Puts.  A 
Primer,  Qrammar,  and  Lexicon.  By 
the  Rev.  Jambs  O&anos.   8vo.    6s. 

"The  tltle-pa^  of  this  volume, in  f^  oonstitntea  a 
very  large  promise,  aad  it  is  bnt  just  to  say  that,  to  a 
verr  considerable  extent,  that  promise  iafUalled.  Not- 
vritnstanding  the  numerous  publications  extant  on  the 
same  subject,  there  vras  abundant  room  for  the  pre- 
sent work,  and  that  room  has  been  well  oeci»ied.  It 
is  an  in^uiooe,  an  elaborate,  a  wdl>infbraMd,  aad  a 
very  meritorious  publication.'' 

BaiVtSB   SV  ABB  ABB. 

"Tliis  nsefbi  Hebrew  mama]  is  divided  into  Three 
parts ;  the  1st.  consisting  of  a  primer  and  syltabaiiBm. 
vrlth  directions  to  beginners  how  to  read  Hebrewproao 
and  poetry,  oontradistinguiahed  with  nnmenma  Bcrfp- 
tural  examples  1  the  9nd.  being  a  ooncise  Hebrew 
Grammar,  acondiag  to  the  original,  without  points  or 
sny  human  devices,  the  'inspired  test'  only  being 
employed  as  given  by  the  Holy  Ghoat;  aad  the  Ifd.. 
a  pocket  lexicon,  interpreting  every  Scripture  proper 
and  common  name,  vrith  upvrards  of  5000  Bible  rerar- 
eneee  and  illustrative  notas."  Tbb  Cbivic. 

THE  PEEBAGE  OF  P0VEBT7 ; 

or.  Learners  and  Workers  in  Fields, 
Farms,  and  Factories.  First  Series. 
By  the  Rev.  £.  Paxtov  Hood.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. ;  in  Paper  Covers,  Is.  6d. 

Chap.  1.  The  DiTinity  of  Divine  Labour. 

Epuode.— The  Race  of  the  Iron  Kings. 
Chap.  3.  &e  Mind  and  the  Hand. 

Episode^/— The  Order  of  Vagabonda. 
Chap.  3.  Chanuiteriatlcs  of  Humble  Geniua. 
Chap.  4.  John  Leyden  and  Daniel  Oomb. 

Episode.— The   Transmigration  of  a 
Peasant  from  a  Swineherd  to  a 
Pope. 
Chap.  5.  Cedmon  the  Ploughman. 
Chap.  6.  The  Story  of  Bernard  Paliaey. 
Chap.  7.  The  Stoiy  of  Nathaniel  Bowditeh. 
Chap.  8.  Eobert  meholl,  the  Kine  Herder. 
Chap.  9.  John  Clare,  the  Peasant  Poet. 

Episode.— The  Home  of  Taste. 

The  Second  Series  unll  thortlube  ptMuhed. 

Un^orm  in  Size  and  rrice. 

TEE  FOOTPBIirrS  OF  JESUS. 

By  the  Rev.  'Gxobgb  Albibt 
KoaKB8,M.A.  1st  and  2nd  Series  in 
One  neat  Cloth  Gilt  Volume.  2b.  6d. ; 
Separately.  Is.  6d.  The  3rd  Series 
now  publishing.    Price  Id.  Monthly. 

*  I  have  read  vour  Tract  with  the  deepest  iatereet 
and  attention.  As  to  the  contents,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  ther  set  forth  and  commend  the  Saviour  ia  a 
way  well  calculated  to  attract  attentaoa." 

Tbb  Vbb.  Abcbbbacob  Law. 
"Rich  in  Svanselical  truth,  it  is  livelr  in  sivle. 
The  cetting-up  is  very  goo^  '^^  divests  it  of  that 
dull  and  unintafBStiBg  aspect  whieh  tracts  too  often 
Tbb  Rbv  J.  C.  Miuaa.  D.O. 


"  The  idea  of  this  series  of  tracts  is  happv.  aad  so 
is  the  otle:  whUe  the  exeeutloB  is  in  keeping  both 
vrith  the  idea  and  Utie.  Mr.  Boger*'  writing  u  Uke 
his  preacking-eamest.  faithful,  and  evaagelioal. 
From  the  publication  of  this  series  of  tracts*  we 
anticipate  mueh  good.**       Mobbibo  AnvaBnaaa. 

"They  are  vrritten  with  mueh  beauty  and  fieeling, 
and  are  calculated  to  be  very  uacfeL" 

Lbbbs  IfBaciraT, 


Works  Published  by  JUDD  &  GLASS, 


THE  FIBBT  AND  SECOND 

ADVENT ;  or  the  Paet  and 
Txxtme,  with  refiarenoe  to  the  Jew, 
the  Gentile,  and  the  Church  of 
Qod.  By  the  Bev.  Boubchibb 
W.  Sayilb,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
460  pp.,  7s.  6d. 

•'Mr.  Barila  beltovM  in  tha  rBbnJUiog  of  Um 
tcmpla^  Mid  th«  nttoratioD  of  wcriAcet  there ;  ud 
we  mott  do  him  the  jutiee  to  aaj  that  he  is  very 
ooaneCeat,  thoRm||b«  and  ingaaiooa  in  the  expoeitioa 
of  his  Tiewa.  Be  alio  leee  a  prophecy  in  Isaiah 
which  intimates  the  emvloyment  of^  railways  in  the 
ftitnre  ooDoaatration  of  tae  Jewish  paople ;  while  he 
believee  tliat  when  that  desirable  consommation 
,  anif  ai^  tha  aadent  ark  wU  be  feond.** 

CoaoaaaATZoH^L  PuLrxx. 


THE    LOGIC    OF    ATHEISM; 

inclnding  a  Beply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Holyoake.  By  the  Bev.  Hbkby 
BatchbiiOB.  Crown  8yo.,  250  pp., 
28.  6d. 

**Thcae  Icetorea  were  delivered  in  reply  to  a  eonrse 

of  leetves  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  in  which  not  only  the 

doctrines  of  ChriatiaBity  but  of  Theism  generallT 

"were  openly  impagned  by  him,  modi  to  tha  scandal 

of  aereial  peraou  present,  who,  knowing  how  mneh 

could  be  said  on  the  other  sida^  entreated  Ifr.  Bat< 

ohelor  to   midertake  the   task  of  answering  °  him. 

Mr.  Batehelor,  not  being  a  novice  in  oontrorersy 

vith  the  BttmUariatat  os  they  are  called,  -readily  com* 

#Iied ;  and  the  lecture*  now  before  us  are  the  result, 

|iinted.«Bactlr  aa  they  were  delivered.  Mr.  Batehelor 

«  an  expert  logician,  and  as  Mr.  Holyoake  claims  to 

•a  one  also,  our  author's  flrat  care  is  to  examine  his 

tretensioBs  in  this  respect.    This  he  docs  in  a  mas- 

erly  manner—  at  least,  if  Mr.  Holyoake^s  arguments 

•re  iUriy  set  down.**  Cairic. 


JONGBEGATIONAL  PULPIT; 

an  invalnable  Ministerial  Compa- 
nion — Scriptural,  Evangelical,  and 
Unsectarian.  It  is  published  in 
Monthly  parts,  crown  8vo.,  64  pp., 
in  Wrapper,  price  6d.  each,  con- 
taining Four  Sermons  from  the 
Manuscripts  of  their  Authors,  Four 
or  Six  Original  Outlines,  Bible 
Class  Exercises,  and  Reviews  of 
Biblical  Literature.  It  is  also  issued 
in  Volumes,  at  48.  each,  in  June 
and  December.  A  New  Series  will 
be  commenced  in  1860. 

"Ona  tkhif  has  eartainly  pleaacd  as— tha  entire 
absanoa  of  aeetarian  bittarneea,  of  eontiwarsial 
acrimony,  which  characterises  these  senaoaa  i  /as  ttt 
•k  Aesto  iuMvt  tot  our  •vaagolical  brathraa  take  tha 
hint.  It  to  but  ihir  to  say  that  there  to  not  one 
disaonna  which  doea  not  contain  uieftil  and  aug. 
gootiva  ■attar."  Clxmcax  Jovusal. 

*'  Tha  aermona  are  aoond  in  doetrine,  luaid  in  style, 
and  exhibit  an  eamaetnass  of  purpose  characteristic 
of  the  vreachin|r  of  thoae  who  aeek  to  *  magaiiy  their 
■*«^' ay  winning  souls." 

Bsu*a  WnnuiT  MManaann. 


A  VOLUME   OF  POEMS. 

By  Edwabd  Chablbs  MoaBii>GB 
(youngest  son  of  the  late  "  Old  Hum  • 
phrey").  Fcap.  Svo.  gilt,  250  pp.,  4b. 

"We  are  pleased  at  having  it  in  our  power  to  boar 
honcet  testimony  to  the  poetical  cxeeitonea  of  ttos 
compositions  forming  this  little  voluase.  They  are  of 
a  class  and  natere  which,  appcaliag  to  the  sanacw  find 
their  way  to  the  memory  witnout  cSbrt,  where,  like  a 
rich  refrain,  they  have  perpetual  echo.  '  Singing  on 
the  Boad  of  Lilie,'  *  She  to  not  Ltotcning  now/  *  8w^ 
set,'  a  line  lyric,  'Lortoye^'  and  many  othsa,  are  mnonft 
the  number  we  would  ooote.  Some  traaaUtioDo  ffotn 
the  Spaniah  and  Frencn  are  excellent;  and  dedieatod 
to  the  memory  of  'Old  Humphrey,'  they  worthily 
eommamorate  a  name  that  has  won  respect.'* 

WaaxLT  DtsFATcm. 

*"OId  Humphrey's'  sterling  piety,  moral  in)«Br- 
tions,  and  quaint  radness  have  pierced  tha  gloMa  of 
many  heeru  and  lightened  labour,  whito  they  hava 
strengthened  noble  resolutioBs.  "ncae  pssma  of  the 
son  do  no  discredit  to  the  memory  of  the  sire.  They 
have  a  delightfiil  naturalness,  and  are  wholly  free 
from  sputter  and  spaam.  They  turn  tha  blight  asda 
of  Nature  ever  bafiBre  our  cyea."  Cninc. 

HEADS  OF  SERMONS ;  made  to 

reach  the  Hearts  of  the  People^  By 
a  Mbthodibt  Pbbachbb.  Showing 
what  helped  to  do  the  work  of 
Methodism  more  than  Fifty  Years 
ago.  Cloth,  4s.  In  Paper  Coven, 
Is.  6d. 

"The  prefhce  to  truly  good,  being  a  plea  fbr  lay- 
preaching,  and  eontainiaK  a  eulogy  oa  that  moat  oacfbl 
class  of  men,  Hethodtot  Local  Preachers.  Tlie  book 
to  got  up  very  beantifhlly  in  the  nekering  atyle.  aod 
dedieatM  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  tli  order  thnt  hs 
lordship's  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  aubiect— « 
sul^ect,  tot  it  be  said,  of  the  highest  importance.** 

CnaisTiAa  Tiwus. 

The  editor  of  thie  volume  eaya,  that  the  mannacnrt 
lately  came  into  hto  hands,  "  composed,  written,  aai 
used  by  one  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers,  who  wst 
destitute  of  education,  even  of  iu  dmnentarfprincfplc^ 
but '  was  a  popular  preacher,'  and  *  the  common  peeph 
heard  him  gladly."'   It  to  a  cnrioaity  in  iu  way. 

PArnioT. 

PHASES  AND  PALLA0IE8  of 

Society  as  it  is.    Svo.    414pp.    6s. 


"Thtovolnase  requirea  to  be  sAulM  aa  well  aa 
It  is  not  a  cynical  expoaure  of  mtotakes  and  fbliw^ 
guiding  to  no  practical  rsaalt-  It  to  written 'more  la 
sorrow  than  in  anger;'  and  if  tha  author  *  amitca*  it  u 
in  'kindness,'  while  hto  cautions  and  counsels  pre«« 

*  an  excellent  oiL'  which,  so  fltf  ttvm  '  breaking  the 
head,'  vriH,  if  duly  atteaded  to,  toad  to  souadneaa  sni 

Cfbction.  With  the  fceliiwt  of  a  Chriatinn  pk- 
thropist,  beat  on  doing  i^  in  hto  day  and  gcocM- 
tioB,  he  expoees '  iUlades'  in  refereace  to  intoBcy  aal 
childhood,  youth  and  waahood,  th«  priaw  of  lifr,  md 
old  age.  Ofthe  jiraetieal  character  of  thto  vQliuncvs 
eould  ftimtoh  abundant  prooft  by  ooptoas  extract  s,  hai 
we  wish  it  to  be  read  extensivciv  and  throughwic  It 
should  be  in  tha  hands  of  all  who  ars  dceiRms  wt 

*  leaving  the  world  better  than  thsy  fbnnd  iu'  Hc^ 
of  ihmiUes  will  do  waU  to  read  and  stady  it.  esnecia::i 
tha  earUar  poftioM  ef  the  voIubm.  It  ahoanda  ««x 
prudential  maxtoss  as  to  health,  diet,  drrsiw  cxerciae.  mrf 
ntimeious  other  important  pariiculan.  Our  fhcmi 
the  total  abstaineia  ftom  intoxicating  liquors  will  tn 
many  pages  devoted  to  an  exposure  af  the  nnmen* 
evito  resulting  from  the  use  of  aitiSctol  sums. 
Females,  tao.  coma  in  for  axpeearee,  repioofe,  ^ 
cautions.  Altogether,  wc  heartily  rceommmd  f» 
volamc.''  ffmuMTtM  Tut  as 
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I. 

POWELL'S  "ORDER  OP  NATURE" 

The  Order  of  Nature  considered  in  reference  to  the  Claims  of  Reve- 
lotion,  A  Third  Series  of  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  Badbn  Powbll, 
M.  A.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
1859. 

Baden  Powell  is  the  Iconoclast  of  the  English  Church.  No  writer 
has  given  himself  with  a  more  consistent  zeal  to  the  demolition  of 
theological  idols.  There  is  a  hard,  clear,  and  geometrical  cast  about 
his  mind  that  abjures  all  metaphysical  speculations  as  the  mere 
cobwebs  of  a  dreamy  abstraction,  and  fits  only  into  the  plain,  un- 
deniable conclusions  of  physical  discourses.  He  possesses,  beyond 
doubt,  an  eminently  perspicuous  and  enlarged  power  of  scientific 
contemplation.  He  has  a  keen  vision  for  scientific  truth.  He  ap- 
prehends and  grasps  with  a  firm  perception  the  great  principles 
which  underlie  its  various  departments  of  inquiry ;  and  if  an  enemy 
to  theory  and  tradition  in  other  things,  he  is  no  loss  opposed  to  them 
in  science. 

The  impression  immediately  conveyed,  however,  by  Professor 
Powell's  works  is,  that  while  his  mind  is  remarkably  clear  within  a 
certain  range,  and  serviceable  from  this  clearness  in  exposing  fallacies 
and  destroying  the  idols  of  a  past  philosophy,  he  is  yel  possessed  of 
little  penetration  or  power  beyond  this  ranga  He  is  everywhere  negar 
live  and  sceptical  apart  from  the  facts  and  generalizations  of  physical 
science.  He  sees  acutely  the  objections  which  lie  against  special 
interpretations  of  higher  phenomena,  but  he  has  no  power  of  reaching 
to  a  higher  view  of  these  phenomena.  His  distaste  for  metaphysical 
speculation  arises  in  a  great  degree  from  his  characteristic  in- 
capacity for  it.  When  he  leaves  the  ground  of  induction  and  of  criti- 
cism, and  ventures  into  the  region  of  moral  ailment,  the  reader  feels 
at  once  that  he  treads  with  an  insecure  footing  amid  shadows.  Pos- 
sessing a  strongly  naturalistic  turn,  he  is  only  at  home  in  the  region 
of  nature,  and  of  inductive  inquiry.  He  has  no  gift  of  moral  sight, 
and  no  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  principles  of  a  higher  science  than 
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Works  PaUished  by  JUDD  AND  GLASS. 


THE    LIVINa    GBUBGH: 

A  FamiHar  Exposition.  By  the  Rev. 
B.  M.  Maobsaib,  ma.  Fcap.  Svo. 
2b.  6d. 

"Tke  pTCMiit  volanM  opens  by  ibowinir  wliat  a 
ohureh  ia,  and  then  diaooane%  in  a  calm,  diignifled. 
and  though tftil  way,  of  Truth,  Love,  Unanimity,  Dili- 
■raoa,  ZmI,  Bdification,  Light,  Power,  and  Holineia, 
In  the  Chnieh.  The  publication  ia  one  of  great  merit ; 
there  is  not  a  pafre  of  it  which  bears  not  the  stamp  of 
a  solid,  penetrating^  cultivated,  and  sanctified  in- 
telleet."  Bninsn  Btaxi>a»9, 

'*An  cseeUent  abort  treatise,  well  calculated  to 
•waken  tiia  carslcsi^  comftirt  the  true  believer,  and 
edify  the  earnest  Christian.  Afker  a  chapter  cluM- 
dating  tiie  aothor'a  riews  of  what  a  Church  is,  he 
ampules  the  subjeot  ia  a  plewiag,  easy,  and  fismiliar 
manner."  Monnmo  U>bavb. 

"  Oiq^t  to  be  studied  by  all  ministers  and  members 
of  Chnrehes^  flllcd  as  it  is  with  dear,  practical,  and 
■ealons  anConemcnt  of  tmth."        Tna  Hohiust. 

I  OOUKSBLS  TO  ATJTHOBS.  Con. 

tuning  New  and  Detuled  Plans  of 
Publishing,  with  numeroas  Illustra- 
tions;  Specimens  of  Type  and  Sizes 
of  Paper ;  Mode  of  Preparing  Copy ; 
Printers'  Correction  Marks ;  Hints 
abont  Binding  and  Advertisements ; 
and  a  Variety  of  Reliable  Inform- 
ation  to  those  abont  to  Print.  8vo. 
Cloth,  Is.        ' 

*  This  little  book  has  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
diroeting  authors  in  the  publication  of  their  works, 
giring  sundry  prudent  eonnsels  abont  it,  and  show  a 
eemparatiTe  estimate  of  the  cost.  Ther  explain  their 
own  plan  of  'mutual  liability,'  and  fnmiah  various 
epeeimens  of  type,  wood-cuts,  Ac  Anyone  who  is 
l^ing  to  embark  on  the  uncertahi  sea  of  authorship 
will  do  well  to  consider  these  '  Counsels '  before  he 
determines  under  #hom  he  will  sail."         Patbiot. 

BLIND  AMOS,  and  His  Velvet 
Principles  5  or.  Proverbs  and  Pa- 
rables for  the  Young  Folk  By  the 
Bev.  E.  Paxton  Hood.  Cloth 
Gilt,  2s.  6d. 

'Teryi 
not  a  littj 

solid  thought,  clearly  and  sunea 
mnnieated.  The  greater  part  of  the  Gttle  book  will 
'stiek*  when  the  young  reader's  immediate  pleaanre 
firom  its  perasal  has  past  away.  '  Blind  Amos'  ia  an 
Sfsquaintance  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  those  once 
latrodnced  to  him."  Nonconvonwisv. 

**  The  lamented '  Old  Humphrey,'  although  his  ready 
pen  is  actiTe  no  longer,  has  left  behind  him  some  upon 
whom  his  mantle  appears  to  rest.  The  talented 
minister  of  the  Offom  lUiad  Chapel  has  here  produeed 
a  tale  which,  in  ita  livdineBS  and  pungency,  forcibly 
icminds  ns  of  Old  Hnmphrey*e  captivating  hooka  m 
yoany  people.  'Blind  Amor  has  our  hearty  recom* 
'in.**  BiBu  Cuus  MAaaaiirn. 


yonng  pco 
■cndatioi 


8EBVI0E  OF  PRATER  for  the 

FamUy.  A  convenient  Hand-book 
for  Family  Worship.  By  William 
Stowxll,  B.A.  Roan,  Gilt,  Is.  6d. 
Morocco,  Gilt  (suitable  for  Presents), 
2s.  6d. 


DIVES  AND  LAZARUS ;  or.  the 

Adventures  of  an  Obscure  Medical 
Man  in  a  low  Neigfaboorhood. 
220pp.    Is.  6d. 

*■  The  only  regret  that  we  can  at  aQ  eaQ  to  mind 
aiaee  thia  unpretending  work  of  valne  came  before  ss. 
b  that  from  the  form  in  which  it  has  ehallenged  the 
■ympathy  it  so  widely  deserves,  ito  nnoommon  merits 
may  be  overlooked.  The  works  of  the  day  that  asoat 
actraet  are  ephemenl  and  exoensirc,  exaggerated  ia 
their  tone,  and  fabulous  in  their  price.  For  ctthteea 
pence  we  ate  introduced  to  one  of  the  moat  hoBcat 
conscientioos  little  works  that  the  acasoa  has  pro- 
duced. We  commend  this  stcriing  work  the  more  on- 
eomprisi^ly,  because  in  our  Tocatiea  of  deliTeting 
Judgment  we  nevrr  met  with  any  book  tbat  spoke  so 
calmly,  ot  with  such  fireshness  fIrom  the  ktmrty 

ConsviTtmonAL  Faass. 

"No  attempt  has  been  made  ia  this  volume  to  duthe 
in  an  attractive  literary  garb  its  sorrowful  picturee  of 
human  lift  by  the  charm  man  dabonte  word-vaintuig : 
but  it  is  weu  and  ngoronsly  written,  neimliieleas,  with 
a  plain  downright  eameatnnsa  abott  it,  snitad alike  to 
its  snbjeot  and  the  praetieal  objects  at  whieh  it  aiaa. 
It  is  an  unadorned  rsooid  of  the  seenea  witii  sritich  a 
medical  man  oractiaing  in  a  poor»eighbonrhood  mnat 
come  into  daily  contact.  Thoe  is  nothiar  vnreal  or 
extravagant  in  the  cireamataneesraeoaded;  anthing 
that  comd  be  esteemed  popniariy  rasaantie.  They  arc 
the  hard,  sober,  mattcr^r.iMt  realitiaa  thai  nnhawpay 
make  up  the  life  of  a  very  large  number  of  oar  feUow. 
creatures  in  this'huge  roetrofKilis.  The  clergyman  and 
the  seriptuie-readpr  will  recognise  in  these  pages  the 
ordinary  experiences  of  their  own  liasa  and  no  bmh* 
As  such  they  desetre  a  serious  and  earnest  attenttcm." 

&aconn. 


A  TALE  for  the  PHARISEES: 

By    the    author  of  "  Dives    and 
Lazaras."    400  pp.    4b. 

**This  unnretesding  little  vnlnme  coatainaa  talc 
of  real  heroism  and  sad  ealamity  in  bumble  lifts,  aad 
the  incidoits  are  narrated  in  plain,  terse,  and  fotrible 
language.  The  main  features  of  the  story  aic  varied 
by  numerous  instances  iUnstrative  of  the  eneat  of 
mutual  assistance,  which  is  genetouslyciven  amongst 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  its  aim  and  object  are  to 
aarist  in  rairing  a  kindlier  feeling  among  all  rlitsri 
by  a  consideration  of  the  truth  tbat  among  the 
humblest  classes  of  life  are  to  be  found  iastaneca  of 
aelf-saeriieing  devotion,  of  stcriing  piobiiy,  and 
cneeessful  industiy  not  to  be  snipasaed  is  any  other 
class  of  the  aommnnity.**      Moan  ma  CBa»nici,n. 


**  It  haa  that  originality  and  nurpoae  which 
from  an  actual  surrey  of  lifo,  and  a  knowledge  of  iu 


•Vila  and  mil 


Sraceaton. 


HELPS  TO  TRUTH  SEEKERS; 

or,  Christianity  and  Scepticisni. 
An  Exposition  and  a  Defence.  By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Pabkxs. 


"The  book  aboonda  In  just  and  sensible 
tims.    Few  young  men  of  the  elaaa  foe  whom  the 
work  is  intended  could  read  it  without  advantage.** 
BntTisn  QoABTnaiT  Rbtixw. 

"Thia  wmk  ia  intended  to  sscet  the  wanu  of  thM 
lane  dasa  of  oar  yon^  men  who  have  not  the  aacana 
or  the  Iciann  for  reading  mors  elaborate  woriu.  The 
style  is  Inaainona,  terse,  aad  encqgetk.  Mr.  nsrker 
writca  like  a  man  who  haa  teatcd  hia  aignmcnca  by 
their  application  to  artaal  lifo  — to  nnbdia^rcTv 
donbtcrSi  and  trath-seekers,  with  whoas  he  haa  had 
personal  intercourse  \  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  hia  ar- 
gumentation haa  thus  acquired  a  vivacioaanesa  and 
^oint  not  easily  to  be   obtained   bv    the    aeehtdcd 

Tnn 


thinker." 


BcLncTic. 
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else  so  much  thoTough  knowledge  of  details  set  forth  in  so  fair,  succinct^ 
and  impartial  a  light.  From  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  ancients  on 
through  the  epochs  of  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Laplace  to  the  present 
time,  he  reviews  the  current  of  physical  ideas  as  it  has  been  mixed 
up  with  that  of  religious  belief,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has,  through 
the  recent  progress  and  universal  acceptance  of  physical  discoveries, 
become  disengaged  and  purified  from  this  intermixture.  The  aim  of 
the  whole  is  to  show  the  increasing  tendency  to  a  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  lines  of  physical  and  religious  inquiry.  The  special  value 
of  the  essay,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  consists  in  the  clearness 
with  which  it  holds  forth  to  recognition  the  great  principle  of  order 
in  nature,  which  the  author  had  specially  discussed*  in  his  first  volume, 
on  the  "  Unity  of  Worlds."  In  the  light  of  this  principle,  urged 
with  great  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  although  nol^  as  it 
appears  to  us,  interpreted  in  its  full  meaning,  he  disposes  of 
various  fallacies  which  still  linger  in  discussions  on  natural  theology. 
From  all  traditionary  notions — involving,  for  the  most  part,  merely 
verbal  confusions  —  Professor  Powell's  mind,  it  may  be  imagined, 
is  singularly  free ;  and  he  has  done  great  service  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  exposed  them,  both  in  these  essays  and  in  his  review  of 
the  "Burnett  Prizes ''  in  the  Oxford  Essays.  He  does  justice  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  his  review  specially  devoted  to  this  subject^  to  the 
advance  which  these  and  other  recent  works  on  natural  theology  have 
made  in  this  direction. 

Among  the  most  significant  passages  in  this  preliminary  essay  is 
the  one  in  which  the  author  treats  of  Positivism.  After  setting  forth 
the  principles  and  conclusions  of  this  system  in  M.  Comte's  own 
language,  he  shows,  with  great  point  and  force,  how  totally  inapplic- 
able they  are  beyond  the  region  of  scientific  induction — how  completely, 
in  shorty  the  system  fails  in  its  pretence  to  be  an  exhaustive  system 
of  knowledge,  while  appropriately  expressive  of  the  range  of  physical 
phenomena.  "  The  material  defect  of  M.  Comte's  view,  and  that  which 
has  justly  exposed  it  to  the  most  serious  objection,  is,"  as  Professor 
Powell  remarks,  '*  that  he  does  not  merely  place  theology  apart  fi'om 
science^  but  rejects  and  disowns  theology  altogether.  Now,  with  the 
strictest  acknowledgment  of  the  positive  principle  in  philosophy,  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  other  orders  of  conceptions  do  not  exist 
beyond  the  region  of  science — ^beyond  the  analysis  and  deductions  of 
reason,  or  the  dominion  of  the  positive  system ;  in  fact,  such  are  the 
whole  range  of  moral  and  aesthetic  sentiments — all  matters  of  taste, 
and  feeling,  and  imagination  ;  and  such  must  be  all  those  higher  ideas 
of  spirituflJ  and  invisible  things  which  are  the  proper  objects,  not  of 
knowledge,  but  of  faith,  and  which  from  their  nature  can  never  enter 
into  the  range  of  philosophical  (scientific)  investigation,  and  can,  con- 
sequently, be  in  no  hostility  to  the  strictest  positivism  in  sewfice. 
This  defect  is  sufiiciently  glaring  ;  but  it  becomes  immensely  more  so, 
when  we  proceed  to  the  more  constructive  part  of  M.  Comte's  system. 
The  broad  fundamental  principle  of  positivism  in  philosophy  appears 
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that  which  springs  from  induction.  Consequently,  his  recent  writings, 
treating  as  they  do  of  topics  of  profound  and  spiritual  import^  are  not 
only  marked  hy  a  very  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  by  great  impartiality 
and  freedom  from  prejudice,— qualities  which  we  gladly  welcome — ^but 
moreover  by,  a  very  unsettling  character,  a  certain  running  vein  of 
scepticism,  a  cold  and  weak  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  mysteries 
which  everywhere  underlie  the  universe,  and  constitute  the  foundation 
of  all  religion.  While  other  books  of  our  day  of  some  reputation  afford 
but  little  help  to  the  earnest  student,  from  the  sharpness  of  their 
positive  dogmatism,  and  the  clever  antitheses  of  their  logic — ^glossing 
over  the  real  heart  of  difficulties,  rather  than  opening  up  any  broad 
principles  of  conciliation — Professor  Powell's  books  are  unhelpfril,  if 
not  injurious,  from  the  opposite  qualities  of  a  hard  and  frequently 
shallow  negativism,  and  the  ingenious  light  of  exposure  and  weakness 
in  which  he  sets  all  systems  and  existing  constructions  of  revealed 
phenomena. 

The  present  volume  on  the  "  Order  of  Nature "  is  an  appropriate 
sequel  to  his  previous  volumes  on  the  "  Unity  of  Worlds "  and  on 
"  Christianity  without  Judaism."  The  same  principles  of  argument 
are  pursued ;  the  same  clear  and  comprehensive  application  of  scientific 
laws — the  same  rationalistic  tendencies,  and  the  same  uncertainties  of 
inference  as  to  scriptural  facts — are  manifested.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  subject  in  itself  more  important,  or  in  its  bearings  and 
consequences  more  serious,  than  that  to  which  Professor  Powell  has 
devoted  this  volume.  "  In  the  present  work,"  he  says,  "  in  the  same 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  as  in  former  instances,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
supply  what,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  hitherto  wanting  to  out 
theological  and  philosophical  literature — ^a  perfectly  impartial^  candid, 
unpolemical  discussion  of  the  subject  of  miracles,  imperatively  demanded 
at  the  present  day,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  vast  progress  of 
physical  knowledge ;  and  this  in  not  less  intimate  relation  to  the  grand 
result  of  that  progress — the  firm  establishment  of  the  great  principle  of 
immutable  order,  and  thence  of  universal  mind  in  nature.  We  are 
thus  involved  in  the  larger  consideration  of  the  whole  relations  of 
physical  to  revealed  or  spiritual  truth ;  and  it  is  to  the  conclusion  of 
their  independence,  as  relates  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  that  the  whole  discussion  tends  :  while  the  true  influence  of 
that  revelation  is  secured  as  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  important 
distinction,  at  once  Baconian  and  Pauline,  between  the  provinces  and 
objects  of  reason  and  faith." 

With  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject^  he  discusses  first  of 
all,  in  a  lengthened  essay,  the  historical  progress  of  physical  science  as 
bearing  on  relUjioiis  belief.  This  essay  forms  a  perspicuous  summaiy 
of  the  great  relations  of  science  and  religion.  It  is  somewhat  frag- 
mentary here  and  there,  leaving  upon  the  mind  rather  the  impression 
of  a  cleverly  excerpted  precis  with  a  slight  running  thread  of  criticism, 
than  of  a  broad  and  well-grasped  unfolding  of  the  great  outlines  of  the 
subject.     Still  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
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eke  80  much  thorough  knowledge  of  details  set  forth  in  so  fair,  succinct^ 
and  impartial  a  light.  From  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  ancients  on 
through  the  epochs  of  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Laplace  to  the  present 
time,  he  reviews  the  current  of  physical  ideas  as  it  has  been  mixed 
up  with  that  of  religious  belief,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has,  through 
the  recent  progress  and  universal  acceptance  of  physical  discoveries, 
become  disengaged  and  purified  firom  this  intermixture.  The  aim  of 
the  whole  is  to  show  the  increasing  tendency  to  a  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  lines  of  physical  and  religious  inquiry.  The  special  value 
of  the  essay,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  consists  in  the  clearness 
with  which  it  holds  forth  to  recognition  the  great  principle  of  order 
in  nature,  which  the  author  had  specially  discussed' in  his  first  volume, 
on  the  "  Unity  of  Worlds."  In  the  light  of  this  principle,  urged 
with  great  simpUcity  and  comprehensiveness,  although  not^  as  it 
appears  to  us,  interpreted  in  its  full  meaning,  he  disposes  of 
various  fallacies  which  still  linger  in  discussions  on  natural  theology. 
From  all  traditionary  notions — involving,  for  the  most  part^  merely 
verbal  confusions  —  Professor  Powell's  mind,  it  may  be  imagined, 
is  singularly  free ;  and  he  has  done  great  service  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  exposed  them,  both  in  these  essays  and  in  his  review  of 
the  "  Burnett  Prizes ''  in  the  Oxford  Essays.  He  does  justice  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  his  review  specially  devoted  to  this  subject^  to  the 
advance  which  these  and  other  recent  works  on  natural  theology  have 
made  in  this  direction. 

Among  the  most  significant  passages  in  this  preliminary  essay  is 
the  one  in  which  the  author  treats  of  Positivism.  After  setting  forth 
the  principles  and  conclusions  of  this  system  in  M.  Comte's  own 
language,  he  shows,  with  great  point  and  force,  how  totally  inapplic- 
able they  are  beyond  the  region  of  scientific  induction — how  completely, 
in  shorty  the  system  fails  in  its  pretence  to  be  an  exhaustive  system 
of  knowledge,  while  appropriately  expressive  of  the  range  of  physical 
phenomena.  "  The  material  defect  of  M.  Comte's  view,  and  that  which 
has  justly  exposed  it  to  the  most  serious  objection,  is,"  as  Professor 
Powell  remarks,  "  that  he  does  not  merely  place  theology  apart  from 
science,  but  rejects  and  disowns  theology  altogether.  Now,  with  the 
strictest  acknowledgment  of  the  positive  principle  in  philosophy,  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  other  orders  of  conceptions  do  not  exist 
beyond  (he  region  of  science — beyond  the  analysis  and  deductions  of 
reason,  or  the  dominion  of  the  positive  system ;  in  fact,  such  are  the 
whole  range  of  moral  and  aesthetic  sentiments — all  matters  of  taste, 
and  feeling,  and  imagination  ;  and  such  must  be  all  those  higher  ideas 
of  spiritual  and  invisible  things  which  are  the  proper  objects,  not  of 
knowledge,  but  of  faith,  and  which  from  their  nature  can  never  enter 
into  the  range  of  philosophical  (scientific)  investigation,  and  can,  con- 
sequently, be  in  no  hostility  to  the  strictest  positivism  in  science. 
This  defect  is  sufficiently  glaring  ;  but  it  becomes  immensely  more  so, 
when  we  proceed  to  the  more  constructive  part  of  M.  Comte's  system. 
The  broad  fundamental  principle  of  positivism  in  philosophy  appears 
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to  be  no  more  than  the  just  and  legitimate  development  of  the  true 
inductive  idea,  analyzed  rigidly  up  to  its  first  principle,  and  excellent 
when  applied  within  the  proper  province  of  science  to  the  various 
branches  of  real  physical  inquiry.  But  as  M.  Comte's  system  is 
thus  fax  just  in  principle,  his  method  lamentably  fedls  when  applied  to 
the  more  mixed  subjects  which  include  any  reference  to  human  nature, 
its  relations  and  affections,  moral  and  social ;  more  especially  to  sub- 
jects involving  aesthetic  considerations,  and,  above  all,  those  appealing 
to  any  higher  contemplations.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
more  applied  parts  of  the  system  display  a  strange  inconsistency  with 
all  legitimate  and  enlarged  philosophy,  and  have  no  real  connection 
with  the  physical  portions  of  his  own  speculations.  His  views  here 
exhibit  a  contraction  of  ideas  and  a  degradation  of  science  in  miserable 
retrogradation  towards  the  old  notion  of  making  our  subordinate  little 
planet  the  virtual  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  grovelling  utilita- 
rianism which  ignores  all  higher  inquiries  as  useless^  in  a  strain  worthy 
of  the  narrowest  bigotry  of  the  dark  age&" 

The  second  essay  is  headed,  "Nature  and  Eevelation  ;**  and  i% 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  those  in  the  present  volume,  as 
unfolding  most  plainly  the  principles  of  the  author^s  philosophy  and 
reasoning.  Recurring  in  the  outset  of  this  essay  to  the  great  idea  of 
order  in  nature,  he  endeavours  to  explain  at  length  the  theistie 
meaning  of  this  idea,  and  the  scientific  consequences  that  follow  from 
it  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  catch,  either  here  or  in  his  previous 
essays,  the  precise  force  of  the  theistie  inference  which  he  allows  may 
be  drawn  fiK)m  the  universal  fsict  of  Order  in  Nature.  He  repudiates 
strongly  any  idea  of  efficient  power  as  a  mere  remnant  of  tiie  "  old 
mysticism  "  (p.  228),  and  yet  be  dwells  upon  the  "  grand  argument  of 
universal  and  perpetual  harmony  of  physical  causes,'*  as  leading  to  the 
recognition  of  a  moral  cause.  In  the  same  vein  he  speaks  of  *'  the 
imaginative  and  mysticizing  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  which  is 
ever  seeking  some  conception  of  efficient  power,  instead  of  a  necessary 
connection  in  reason  and  gerieralization  only."  Perhaps  the  clearest 
statement  of  his  theistie  position  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passage: — 

"  If  we  read  a  book  which  it  requires  much  thought  and  exercise  of 
reason  to  understand,  but  which  we  find  discloses  more  and  more  truth 
and  reason  as  we  proceed  in  the  study,  and  contains  clearly  more  than 
we  can  comprehend,  then  undeniably  we  properly  say  that  thought 
and  reason  exist  in  that  hook  irrespectively  of  our  minds,  and  equ^y 
so  of  any  question  as  to  its  author  and  origin.  Such  a  book  confessedly 
exists,  and  is  ever  open  to  us  in  the  natural  world.  Or,  to  put  the 
case  under  a  slightly  different  form :  when  the  astronomer,  the 
physicist,  the  geologist,  or  the  naturalist,  notes  down  a  series  of 
observed  facts  or  measured  data,  he  is  not  an  author  expressing  his 
own  ideas — he  is  a  mere  amanuensis,  taking  down  the  cQctations  of 
nature  ;  his  observation-book  is  the  record  of  the  thoughts  of  another 
mind  ;  he  has  but  set  down  literally  what  he  himself  does  not  under* 
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stand,  or  only  very  imperfectly.  On  farther  ezaminationi  and  after 
deep  and  anxious  study,  he  perhaps  begins  to  decipher  the  meaning 
by  perceiving  some  law  which  gives  a  signification  to  the  facts ;  and 
the  further  he  pursues  the  investigation  up  to  any  more  comprehensive 
theory,  the  more  fully  he  perceives  that  there  is  a  higher  reason,  of 
which  his  own  is  but  the  humble  interpreter,  and  into  whose  depths 
he  may  penetrate  continually  further,  to  discover  yet  more  profound 
and  invariable  order  and  system ;  always  indicating  still  deeper  and 
more  hidden  abysses  yet  unfathomed,  but  throughout  which  he  is 
assured  the  same  recondite  and  immutable  arrangement  ever  prevails. 
That  which  it  requires  thought  and  reason  to  understand,  must  be 
itself  thought  and  reason :  that  which  mind  alone  can  investigate  or 
express,  must  be  itself  mind" 

According  to  this  argument^  mind  is  shown  in  nature  just  as  mind 
is  shown  in  a  book,  because  the  facts  are  such — the  coherence,  plan, 
and  meaning  are  such — as  clearly  imply  mind  in  the  one  case  as  well 
as  in  the  other.  But  unless  the  author  goes  further,  and  ascends  to 
some  higher  principle  of  argument^  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  this 
reasoning  can  hold  good  against  the  position  of  the  modem  positivist, 
following  out  those  very  principles  of  Hume,  the  validity  of  which  he 
to  some  extent  acknowledges.  The  positivist  declines  to  recognize  mind 
throughout  nature  very  much  on  Hume's  old  ground,  that  mind  is  merely 
a  single  principle  in  nature,  among  many  others ;  and  that  our  expe- 
rience of  its  productions  gives  us  no  warrant  to  transfer  it  to  nature, 
as  the  only  explanation  of  its  varied  order  and  phenomena.  "  Thought^ 
design,  intelligence,  such  as  we  discover  in  men  and  animals,"  the 
positivist  virtually  says  with  Hume,  "is  no  more  than  one  of  the 
springs  and  principles  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  heat  and  cold, 
attraction  or  repulsion,  and  a  hundred  others  which  fall  under  daily 
observation.  It  is  an  active  cause,  by  which  some  particular  parts  of 
nature,  we  find,  produce  alterations  on  other  parts.  But  can  a  con- 
clusion, with  any  propriety,  be  transferred  from  parts  to  the  whole  1" 
-—{Dialogues  on  Natural  Bdigion.)  Mind,  in  8hort,'is  merely  an  out- 
come of  nature ;  its  highest  expression,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means 
necessarily  the  only  solution  of  its  comprehensive  meaning.  To  this 
Professor  Powell  says  : — ^But  law  is  mind  ..."  invariable  uniformity 
and  recondite  dependence  essentially  manifest  reason  and  intelligence ; 
that  which  mind  alone  can  investigate  and  express,  must  be  itself 
mind."  This  may  mean,  in  the  ordinary  theistic  sense,  that  the 
orderly  arrangements  of  nature  proceed  from  an  intelligent  Author  ; 
or  it  may  mean  merely  that  mind  is  immanent  in  nature.  If  the  latter 
be  all  Professor  Powell's  meaning,  which  we  suspect  it  is,  then  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  words  between  him  and  the  positivist,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  argument  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  For,  in  speaking 
merely  of  "  law  "  and  "  order,"  the  latter  confines  himself  strictly  to 
the  province  of  science — the  generalization  of  the  fiacts  before  him ; 
while,  in  calling  this  "  law  "  and  "  order  "  mind^  or  a  manifestation  of 
mind,  not  as  a  productive  source^  but  as  a  mere  immanent  presenccy 
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FrofessoT  Powell  gains  nothing,  while  he  tiavels  out  of  the  strictly 
scientific  province,  and  introduces  an  element  additional  to  the  mere 
facts  before  him.  For  to  say  that  mind  is  in  nature  per  «e,  is  a 
wholly  gratuitous  and  untenable  statement.  We  discover  mind  in 
nature ;  we  read^  in  all  its  wonderful  ac^ustments,  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  and  directing  Intelligence ;  but  this  surely  only  in  virtue  o^ 
only  in  the  light  of,  our  own  intelligence.  ''We  are  the  interpreters  of 
the  otherwise  dumb  oracle — the  prophets  of  the  otherwise  silent 
symbol." 

**  We  receive  but  what  we  g^ve. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live." 

We  will  take  Professor  Powell's  own  illustration  of  the  book : — 
When  we  read  a  book,  our  conclusion  is  not  that  thought  and  reason 
exist  in  that  hook  irrespectively  of  our  minds,  or  of  any  question  as  to 
its  author  and  origin ;  but  our  conclusion  is,  that  thought  and  reason 
exist  in  the  author  of  the  hook.  The  book  by  itself  is  a  mere  arrange- 
ment of  dead  characters — a  mere  unintelligent  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  one  mind  and  another.  The  ordy  living  facts  are  the  mind 
of  the  author  and  the  mind  of  the  reader — the  former  existing,  no 
doubt,  irrespectively  of  any  particular  reader's  mind,  yet  only  cognizable 
in  the  presence  of  some  such  mind.  It  is  exactly  so  with  nature. 
The  geologist,  or  naturalist^  finding  in  nature  the  record  of  the 
thoughts  of  another  Mind,  reads  a  meaning  in  that  record  which  is  not 
in  the  bare  characters  or  ianciA  themselves.  The  interpreting  mind 
flashes  this  meaning  into  them  by  the  light  of  its  own  rational  const!* 
tution ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  characters  of  nature,  no  less  than  the 
characters  of  a  book,  present  a  mere  blank.  Nor  do  we  conceive  this 
other  mind  as  in  any  sense  inherent  in  the  facts  or  laws  of  nature ; 
but^  as  in  the  case  of  a  book,  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  separate  mind 
merely  revealing  itself  to  us  in  this  manner — not  bound  up  inseparably 
in  this  order  of  revelation,  but  only  manifesting  itself  thereby. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  essential  question  between  Professor 
Powell  and  the  ordinary  results  of  Christian  thinking  on  the  important 
subject  before  us.  What  is  the  genuine  theistic  meaning  of  nature  % 
Is  the  Divine  merely  immanent  in  nature,  or  above  nature  t  Is  the 
Supreme  Mind  validly  conceived  of,  on  grounds  ofreason,  as  existing 
separately  from  the  present  order  of  nature  ?  In  other  words,  is 
the  present  order  of  nature  immutable  %  The  affirmative  of  this 
latter  question  underlies  all  our  author^s  general  reasoning^  as  tcell 
as  his  special  views  on  ths  subject  of  miracles.  He  argues  : — "  At 
the  utmost,  a  physico-theology  can  only  teach  a  supreme  mind  evinced 
in  the  laws  of  the  world  of  matter,  and  the  relations  of  a  Deity 
to  physical  things  essentially  as  derived  &om  physical  law."  But^ 
truly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  physico- 
theology.  Physical  phenomena  by  themselves  are  a  mere  blank,  so  &r  as 
theology  is  concerned.  To  start  the  veiy  germinal  thought  of  the  Divine, 
we  require  to  bring  into  view  the  fact  of  man's  spiritual  consciousness; 
and  the  all-important  question  is,  whether  the  character  of  ihiBfree 
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eonacumsneas  is  not  validly  the  detennining  principle  of  the  Divine,  as 
it  is  primarily  the  source  of  it  f  whether  we  are  not  to  correct  the 
inductions  of  nature  by  it,  rather  than  compress  and  eviscerate  it  by 
themi 

In  any  case,  our  theology  will  take  its  colouring  as  it  rests  mainly 
on  one  or  other  of  these  data — the  unchanging  laws  without  man,  or 
the  free  reason  in  man.  Taking  our  stand  on  the  former,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  any  room  can  be  found  for  the  idea  of  miracle.  K  law 
and  not  will,  nature  and  not  the  moral  eonscxousness,  be  our  starting 
point,  there  seems  no  mode  of  reaching  the  conclusion  of  a  free  morci 
cause  above  nature.  For  our  author  truly  says,  "  The  simple  argu- 
ment, from  the  invariable  order  of  nature,  is  wholly  incompetent  to 
give  us  any  conception  whatever  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  except 
as  maintaining  or  acting  through  that  invariable  universal  system  of 
physical  order  and  law*  Any  belief  which  may  be  entertained  of  a 
difterent  kind  must  essentially  belong  to  an  order  of  things  wholly 
beyond  any  conclusions  derived  from  physical  philosophy  or  cosmo- 
theology."  Very  true.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  nature 
can  yield  us  no  other  conclusion  except  law  (and  even  this  it  only  does 
in  the  light  of  reason),  that  therefore  we  can  have  no  other  conclu- 
sion on  grounds  of  reason  apart  from  religious  teaching,  as  Professor 
PoweU  insinuates  in  carrying  out  his  statement  in  the  same  para- 
graph : — "  A  theory  of  Omnipotence  in  any  sense  deviating  from  the 
order  of  nature  must  be  entirely  derived  from  other  teaching  ;  in  fiwt> 
it  is  commonly  traceable  to  early  religious  impressions — ^not  &om  any 
real  deductions  of  reason,  but  from  the  language  of  the  Bible." 
Keligious  impressions  derived  from  the  Bible  are  no  doubt  the  common 
source  of  such  theistic  notions ;  but  this  does  not  determine  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  do  not  validly  ground  themselves  on 
reason.  The  provinces  of  Nature  and  Reason  are  not  commensurate, 
although  this  is  everywhere  insinuated  in  Professor  Powell's  argument. 
It  is  easy  with  Mr.  Powell  to  limit  the  radius  of  our  horizon,  and  then, 
on  looking  around,  to  maintain  that  there  is  only  a  limited  sphere  of 
knowledge  within  our  observation — ^that  all  beyond  is  a  terra  incognita, 
requiring  a  special  light  of  revelation ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  only 
genuine  starting  point,  in  a  comprehensive  natural  theology,  is  the  free 
moral  reason  in  man — ^the  only  direct  image  of  the  Divine  on  earth ; 
and  apart  from  the  central  light  of  which  God  will  be  found  nowhere, 
however  diligently  we  may  search. 

Setting  out  from  the  grand  inductive  principle  of  the  immutable 
uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  presumed  fact  that  the  Divine  19  only  ex- 
pressed to  reason  in  nature,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  a  puzzling  and 
hopeless  subject  Mirage  must  be  to  Professor  PowelL  While  not  directly 
declaring  miracles  to  be  impossible,  the  whole  drift  of  his  reasoning  yet 
tends  to -show  that  they  are  impossible  under  any  usual  acceptation.  "Of 
old,"  he  says,  *'  the  sceptic  professed  he  could  be  convinced  by  seeing  a 
miracle.  At  the  present  day,  a  visible  miracle  would  but  bo  the  very 
subject  of  his  scepticism.  It  is  not  the  attestation,  but  the  nature  of 
the  alleged  marvel,  which  is  now  the  point  in  (question.     It  is  not  the 
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fallihility  of  htiman  testimony,  but  the  wfalUhility  of  natural  order^ 
which  is  now  the  ground  of  argument ;  and  modem  science  cannot 
conceive  religious  truth  confirmed  by  a  violation  of  physical  truth." 

In  the  face  of  this  serious  consideration,  he  reviews  at  length  the 
various  theories  of  miracles  which  have  been  maintained  both  within 
and  without  the  church.  This  review  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  volume ;  special  essays  being  devoted  to  *^  the  rational- 
istic and  other  theories,"  and  to  what  he  calls  "  theological  views  of 
miracles."  Here,  as  throughout,  whenever  he  is  on  tbe  ground  of 
criticism,  and  dealing  with  the  views  of  others,  there  is,  besides  a  rare 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  candour,  an  interesting  and  valuable  compre- 
hension of  the  subject  in  its  different  relations.  We  do  not  know  any 
volume  in  which  the  English  reader  can  find  such  a  clear,  and  compact, 
and  impartial  account  of  the  various  views  which  have  recently,  both 
in  Germany  and  in  this  country,  been  promulgated  on  the  subject  of 
miracles. 

Adverting  in  the  second  Essay  to  the  pressure  of  the  difficulty  ex- 
pressed in  the  passage  we  have  last  quoted,  he  reviews  the  various 
attempts  that  have  been  made  by  theologians  of  this  country  to  relieve 
the  question  of  this  difficulty,  by  having  recourse  to  some  wider 
principles  in  their  views  of  miracles,  than  the  old  assumptions  of 
suspensions  of  the  laws  of  matter.  It  has  seemed  to  some  more 
philosophical,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  scientific 
discovery,  to  appeal  to  some  higher  system  of  law  and  order,  and  to 
suppose  miracles  to  be  manifestations  of  this  higher  system,  rather 
than  violation  or  contravention  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  germ 
of  such  a  view  may  be  traced  to  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz ;  it  is 
certainly  to  be  found  unequivocally,  although  confusedly,  expressed 
by  Butler.  According  to  the  view  thrown  out  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  Second  Part  of  the  "Analogy,"  the  author  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  providential  government  of  God  as  consisting  of  two 
general  schemes  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  oidy  at  definite 
points  interfering.  The  higher  scheme  of  law  embraces  the  series  of 
miraculous  interpositions  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  re- 
vealed religion.  "God's  miraculous  interpositions,"  he  says,  "may 
have  been  all  along,  in  like  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom.  Thus, 
that  miraculous  powers  should  be  exerted  at  such  times  upon  such 
occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with  regard  to  such  per- 
sons rather  than  others ;  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  being  permitted 
to  go  on  in  their  natural  course  so  far,  should  just  at  such  a  point  have 
a  new  direction  given  them  by  miraculous  interpositions;  that  these  in- 
terpositions should  be  exactly  in  such  degrees  and  respects  only :  all  this 
may  have  been  by  general  laws."  This  supposed  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  providence  of  God,  Butler  illustrates 
by  the  distinction  between  the  ordinaiy  operations  of  nature  and  the 
universal  phenomena,  such  as  comets,  which  sometimes  make  their 
appcaranca  "Miracles  must  not  be  compared  to  common  natural 
events,  or  to  events  which,  though  uncommon,  are  similar,  to  what  we 
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daily  experience ;  but  to  t?ie  extraordinary  phenomena  of  ncUure. 
And  then  the  comparison  wiU  be  between  the  presumption  against 
miracles  and  the  presumption  against  such  uncommon  appearances — 
suppose  as  comeisJ*  This  illustration,  however,  as  Professor  Powell 
points  out,  is  an  xmfortunate  one ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  distinction 
in  the  latter  case  is  a  purely  imaginary  one — ^the  relation  between 
such  apparently  extraordinary  phenomena  as  comets  and  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature  being,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
absolutely  one  and  the  same  with  the  relation  subsisting  between  these 
general  operations. 

In  our  own  time,  this  line  of  speculation  on  the  subject  of  miracles 
has  been  chiefly  taken  by  Dr.  Trench,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  volume 
on  the ''  Miracles  of  Christ.*'  Mr.  Kingsley  has  followed  in  something 
of  the  same  vein ;  and  Dr.  Yaughan,  in  his  work  on  the  ''  Age  and 
Christianity,"  has  also  sought  to  modify  the  old  phraseology  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Trench, 
which  took  the  lead  on  this  subject,  so  &ur  as  we  know,  in  our  recent  theo- 
logical literature,  and  which  are  characterized  by  great  earnestness  of 
conviction  and  a  special  eloquence  of  expression.  The  language  which 
speaks  of  miracles  as  violations  of  natural  law,  he  regards  as  highly 
objectionabla  "  Beyond  and  above  nature,''  he  says,  ''  they  are,  but 
not  contrary  to  it  They  exceed  the  laws  of  our  nature,  but  not  of  all 
nature.  The  miracle  is  not  unnatural,  nor  can  it  be ;  since  the  un- 
natural— the  contrary  to  order — is  of  itself  the  ungodly,  and  can  in 
no  way,  therefore,  be  affirmed  of  a  Divine  work.  The  very  idea  of 
the  world,  as  more  than  one  name  which  it  bears  testifies,  is  that  of 
order ;  that  which  comes  in,  then,  to  enable  it  to  realize  this  idea 
which  it  has  lost^  will  scarcely  itself  be  disorder.  So  far  from  this,"  he 
adds,  "  the  true  miracle  is  a  higher  and  purer  nature,  coming  down 
out  of  the  world  of  untroubled  harmonies  into  this  world  of  ours,  which 
80  many  discords  have  jarred  and  disturbed,  and  bringing  this  back 
again,  though  it  be  but  for  one  prophetic  moment^  into  hi^ony  with 
that  higher."  And  he  illustrates  this  introduction  of  a  higher  system 
of  laws,  in  correction  and  rectification  of  a  lower,  by  the  manner  in 
which  we  continually  see  in  this  world  ''  lower  laws  held  in  restraint 
by  higher,  mechanic  by  dynamic,  chemical  by  vital,  physical  by 
moral" — cases  which  never  occur  to  us  as  violations  of  law,  but  only 
as  exemplifications  of  ''the  law  of  a  greater  freedom  swallowing  up  the 
law  of  a  lesser."  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
very  ingenious  and  striking  in  this  view,  and  Professor  Powell,  in  his 
criticism,  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  it.  He  has  not  presented  it  on 
its  most  interesting  side,  but  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  most  open  to 
criticism;  its  want  of  definiteness  in  the  application  of  the  expressions 
"  nature  "  and  ''  law  " — our  nature  and  aU  natura  Whether  or  not  it 
be  proper  to  apply  to  a  miracle  the  expression  unnatural^  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  held  by  the  very  supposition  to  be  something  contrary  to 
the  existing  order  of  nature.  The  existing  play  of  physical  sequences, 
whose  intricate  and  varying  harmonies  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  science 
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to  explore  and  generalize,  is  what  we  rightly  denominate  Nature. 
Now,  a  miracle  is  certainly,  as  such,  something  intervening  in  this 
system  of  sequences — something  which  cannot  be  explained,  as  taking 
its  rise  within  the  system.  If  we  can  in  any  way  bring  it  within  the 
order  of  general  phenomena,  and  suppose  it  to  have  its  rise  merely  in 
deeper  and  more  hidden  relations  hitherto  undiscovered,  then  it  is  not 
in  a  true  sense  a  miracle,  however  extraordinary  and  marvellous  it  may 
be.  Dr.  Trench  is  mistaken,  therefore,  in  trying,  through  any  mere 
vague  expansion  of  this  meaning,  to  attach  such  expressions  as 
"nature"  or  "  natural"  to  miracles,  as  having  an  appropriate  relation 
to  them.  A  truly  miraculous  phenomenon  must  certainly  be  at  variance 
with  "  nature  "  in  the  only  intelligible  sense  in  which  we  have  nature. 
Our  nature,  and  all  nature,  is  a  distinction,  therefore,  without  a 
scientific  difference ;  although  it  by  no  means  follows  that  in  passing 
beyond  nature  we  pass  beyond  order. 

It  is  indeed  of  the  greatest  importemce  to  vindicate  the  distinction 
between  nature  and  order.  We  can  conceive  no  expression  of  the 
Divine  that  is  not  orderly;  but,  save  on  a  basis  of  Pantheism  or 
Materialism,  we  can  surely  conceive  the  Divine  reason  operating  in 
other  modes  than  those  with  which  we  are  now  familiar  in  nature.  It 
is  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  conception  that  must  philosophically 
determine  the  question.  All  philosophical  scepticism  on  the  subject  of 
miracles  will  be  found  to  have  its  root  here — the  supposed  identification 
of  the  natural  with  the  Divine ;  so  that  the  operation  of  the  one  is 
limited  by  the  province  of  the  other.  All  the  various  rationalistic 
theories  have,  more  or  less,  their  origin  in  this  preconception. 

Professor  Powell  reviews  these  theories  with  a  candour  which  to 
many  will  seem  surprising  in  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
There  is  truth,  however,  in  what  he  says  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
such  speculations  should  be  met  "  Many  very  good  men,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  alarmed  for  the  security  of  established  opinions,  are  led  to 
look  with  indefinite  suspicion  on  all  critical  inquiry,  and  to  denounce 
all  free  investigation  as  unwarrantable  and  dsmgerous.  But  though 
some  speculations  of  the  kind  have  been  pushed  to  a  faulty  and 
offensive  extreme,  and  evince  a  perversion  and  misuse  of  rational  argu- 
ment, it  is  surely  rather  on  this  very  ground  that  they  ought  to  be  met 
They  claim,  at  least,  to  be  founded  on  principles  identified  with  those 
of  reason  and  sound  criticism.  It  is  then  on  similar  principles,  and 
With  similar  arguments,  that  the  polemic  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
them.  It  is  utterly  idle,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  advocate  of 
Christianity  to  indulge  in  mere  empty  declamation  against  Rationalism ; 
or  to  content  himself  with  censuring  and  anathematizing  such  specu- 
lations as  presumptuous  and  sinfciL  It  is  not  by  any  such  sweeping 
condemnation  that  they  can  be  really  or  effectually  opposed.  They 
profess  to  be  built  on  considerations  of  an  exact  and  philosophical  kind ; 
by  such  philosophical,  learned,  and  candid  discussion,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  be  encountered." 

The  naturalistic  theory  of  the  old  German  nationalists — Bemler, 
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PauluBy  and  others — Ib  fiist  examined,  and  yarious  Bpecimena  given  of 
their  criticism  of  the  sacred  miracles.  It  is  needless  to  resuscitate  the 
miserable  ghost  of  this  theory.  The  shadowy  explanations  are  more 
marveUous  in  their  forced  coincidences  and  imaginary  combinations  of 
circumstances  than  the  plain  miracle  in  its  unexplained  marvel.  The 
general  principle  of  the  system  was  to  reduce  all  the  events  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  level  of  nature,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  accuracy  and 
integrity  of  the  narrative,  or  to  the  character  and  enlightenment  of 
the  actors.  Under  pretence  of  rendering  the  Gospel  narratives  credible, 
it  in  fact  destroyed  all  dependence  on  the  intelligence  and  sense  of  the 
narrators,  and  tibe  faithfulness  of  their  story  as  a  record  of  &ct8.  The 
miraculous  element  is  too  intimately  bound  up  with  the  Gospels  to 
admit  of  its  being  subtracted  without  peril  to  their  entire  fabric ;  and 
the  mass  of  hypotheses  superinduced  by  the  naturahsm  of  Paulus,  our 
author  confesses  to  have  been  far  firom  satisfsu^tory. 

The  mythic  theory  of  Strauss  claims  more  consideration,  from  its 
bolder  and  more  consistent  character.  While,  according  to  the  older 
Bationalists,  the  evangelical  narrative  was  to  be  regarded  as  historical, 
but  explained  in  its  miraculous  events  by  material  causes,  according 
to  the  audacious  conception  of  Strauss,  the  whole  narrative  is  regarded 
as  intrinsically  and  designedly  fictitious,  and  as  a  mythic  invention  for 
exalting  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus.  In  Strauss'  view,  we  behold 
in  the  (xospels  not  a  collection  of  facts,  but  a  collection  of  Messianic 
sentiments,  merely  clothed  in  a  narrative  or  concrete  form,  by  the 
force  of  the  religious  imagination.  In  certain  stages  of  culture,  history 
and  fiction  insensibly  pass  into  one  another  under  the  influence  of 
powerful  feeling  and  an  enthusiastic  faith.  The  myth,  which  is  just 
the  religious  idea  in  the  form  of  an  image  or  picture,  is  the  natural 
expression  of  this  stage  of  religious  development 

The  philosophical  groundwork  of  this  extraordinary  theory  is  the 
assumption  of  the  "  impossibility  "  of  miracles  involved  in  a  pantheistic 
theory  of  the  universe,  and  the  weapon  by  which  he  tries  to  carry  it 
out  is  a  criticism  which  cuts  its  way  through  all  difficulties,  by  simple 
assertion  and  conjecture.  Thus,  in  the  very  face  of  all  our  historical 
knowledge,  he  considers  the  Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah  as 
sufficient  to  explain  the  entire  myth  of  IJie  Nativity  and  its  attendant 
events.  In  the  same  manner,  the  alleged  myths  of  the  Besurrection 
and  the  Ascension  are  supposed  simply  to  spring  out  of  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  excited  in  the  disciples  by  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus,  pointing 
their  hopes  away  from  an  earthly  to  a  spiritual  Messiah.  This  new 
idea — attaching  itself  to  a  spiritualized  meaning  of  many  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  to  many  sayings  of  Jesus,  of  which  they  had 
hitherto  failed  to  perceive  the  meaning,  and  further  strengthened, 
perhaps,  by  spectral  impressions — attained  its  height  at  the  great 
^citement  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  burst  forth  in  this  form, 
clothing  itself  in  an  imagined  resurrection  and  ascension  of  their  Lord 
to  heaven !  The  Sciiptures  favoured  the  idea  that^Christ  must  die  and 
rise  again,  and  so  they  believed  that  Jesus  had  died  and  risen  again ! 
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Criticism  of  this  sort  can  readily  make  anything  out  of  anything; 
and,  resting  on  bare  conjecture,  it  scarcely  desenres  a  serious  reply. 

In  every  point  of  view,  however,  the  theory  of  Strauss  may  be  said 
to  have  been  carefully  sifted  and  exposed.  The  stage  of  culture  which 
he  supposes,  and  which  is  a  primaiy  condition  of  his  hypothesis,  does 
not  really  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels,  as  Dr.  Arnold  long  ago 
significantly  pointed  out.  The  age  between  Livy  and  Tacitus — an  age 
which,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned,  was  one  of  decaying  belief 
and  over-curious  culture,  rather  than  of  childlike  and  vague  enthusiasm 
— ^was  almost  as  unlike  a  mythical  age  as  we  can  conceive.  The 
structure  of  the  evangelical  narratives,  moreover,  is,  save  in  one  or  two 
instances,  entirely  unmythical,  or  rather  contra-mythical,  as  Neander  has 
elaborately  shown  in  his  "  Leben  Jesu.''  It  is  only  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  ordinary  criteria  by  which  historical  criticism  determines  its 
data,  that  we  can  rest  in  any  mythical  solution  of  the  plain  matter-of- 
fact  narrations  bearing  every  impress  of  the  most  minute  verisimili- 
tude, which  the  Evangelists  have  transmitted  to  ub.  The  mythical 
theory  has  also,  to  deal  with  the  unquestionable  difficulty  that^ 
both  by  friends  and  opponentSf  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  were 
accepted  as  facts.  The  Jews  ascribed  them  to  evil  spirits.  Celsus 
and  Julian,  and  other  heathen  opponents,  set  them  down  to  magic, 
imposture,  or  superior  skOl  in  natural  moans ;  but  never  for  a 
moment  attacked  the  account  of  them  as  purely  fietifiouSf  which  would 
have  been  an  obvious  reply,  at  once  destructive  to  their  pretensions. 

The  author  next  passes  in  review  what  he  calls  the  **  Subjective 
Theory  of  Feuerbach,*'  and  the  ''  Psychological  Theory  of  Ewald.'*  It 
is  somewhat  difficult,  as  he  himself  confesses,  to  catch  the  distinct 
meaning  of  these,  especially  of  the  latter.  So  far  as  we  can  make  it 
out|  the  theoiy  of  Feuerbach  seems  only  a  modification  of  that  of 
Strauss :  the  former  ascribing  to  a  true,  but  merely  internal  or  sub- 
jective impression,  what  the  latter  attributes  to  the  imaginative  power 
of  the  religious  affections.  The  miracle  is  to  both  a  mere  imaginary 
expression  of  human  credence,  springing,  in  the  one  case  from 
some  corresponding  inward  cause,  and  in  the  other,  merely  from  the 
inventive  activity  of  the  religious  fancy.  The  view  of  £wald  is  of  a 
higher  and  more  elevated  character,  so  fiir  as  it  can  be  intelligibly 
grasped  from  his  cloudy  and  high-wrought  exposition.  It  seems  to 
recur  hero  and  there  to  a  purely  supernatural  explanation,  and  to  imply 
throughout  a  spiritual  capacity  in  Christ  of  an  exalted  and  almost 
Divine  character.  This  is  not  apprehended,  however,  as  an  independent 
and  objective  power,  so  much  as  a  mere  latent  strength  and  grandeor, 
called  forth  by  great  occasions^  and  demonstrating  itself  to  a  congenial 
and  excited  enthusiasm.  "  In  Christ,'^  he  says,  '*  the  common  labours 
of  every  day  were  an  unbroken  series  of  mighty  works:  what  therefore 
must  those  actions  of  his  be,  which,  in  certain  rare  moments,  as  if  oat 
of  the  concentration  of  spiritual  forces,  already  roused  into  the  highest 
activity,  spring  forth  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  life.  ....  But 
then  this  mighty  effort  and  agitation  of  the  inmost  powers  of  the  purest 
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and  loftiest  spirit  as  it  wrought  in  Christy  moying  the  world  by  his 
deedsy  was  so  powerfully  met,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  highly  raised 
expectations  and  willing  faith  of  his  disciples,  that  ia  those  rare  mo- 
ments of  which  we  have  spoken,  they  saw  all  the  infinite  greatness 
realized,  which  they  dreamed  of  and  hoped  for  in  him.  It  was  only 
out  of  the  concurrence  of  these  two  spiritual  movements  that  there  arose 
into  visible  form  the  conception  and  description  of  those  rarer  displays 
of  the  highest  results  and  mightiest  signs,  in  which,  as  in  some  mys- 
terious foreboding  or  rapt  vision,  a  deep-rooted  fiEdth  can  alone  express 
its  true  sense  of  the  actual  manifestations  of  the  highest  in  Jesua" 
We  detect  in  such  language  a  higher  spirit  of  appreciation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ — a  more  reverent  and  religious  tone ;  but  there  seems 
no  intelligible  grounds  on  which  such  a  view  can  be  made  consistent 
with  the  simple  texture  and  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  narratives, 
any  more  than  the  theory  of  Strau8& 

Professor  Powell  concludes  his  review  of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  maintained  regarding  miracles,  with  what  he  calls  the 
*'  doctrinal  theory  of  Neander.'*  In  its  comparative  completeness  and 
dear  recognition  of  the  supernatural,  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  classed 
along  with  these  others.  Neander's  fundamental  principle  through  all 
his  writings  is,  that  Christianity  is  a  new  and  supernatural  mantfestch 
tion  of  the  Divine,  for  the  moral  renewal  of  humanity ;  and  that  miracles 
are  the  proper  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  this  manifestation: 
the  appropriate  signs,  so  to  speak,  of  a  new  Divine  appearance  upon 
the  earth.  ^ Miracles,''  he  says,  "present  themselves  to  us  as  links  in  that 
great  chain  of  manifestations  whose  object  is  to  restore  man  to  his  lost 
communion  with  Grod,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  life  not  derived  from 
any  created  causality,  but  immediately  &om  God.  ....  By  displaying 
phenomena  out  of  the  ordinary  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  they 
manifest  the  interference  of  a  higher  power,  and  point  at  a  higher 
connection,  in  which  even  the  chain  of  ordinary  and  visible  events 
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supernatural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to  history  a  new  tendency 
and  direction ;  and  in  this  connexion,  the  individual  miracles  preceding, 
accompanying,  and  following  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  appear  entirely 
in  accordance  with  natura"  This  view  of  Neander^s  is  based  on  a 
dear  doctrine  of  Theism,  and  if  distinguishable  from  the  common  view, 
cannot  be  said  less  unequivocally  and  strongly  to  recognize  the  Divine 
and  supernatural  element  In  this  respect  it  is  entirely  separated  from 
all  naturalistic  or  pantheistic  theorie&  He  is  careful  indeed  to  indicate 
the  contrast  between  his  ground  and  that  of  Deism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Pantheism  on  the  other :  the  former,  as  he  says,  "  incorrectly 
separating  the  idea  of  God  from  that  of  the  world ;  the  latter  as  in- 
correctly blending  the  two  together/' 

What  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  Neander's  view,  as  Professor  Powell 
remarks,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
religious  susceptibility^  or  principle  of  faith,  to  the  recognition  of 
mindes.    Upon  this  he  strongly  and  repeatedly  insists.   "  Within  the 
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Criticism  of  this  sort  can  readily  make  anything  out  of  anything; 
and,  resting  on  bare  coi\jectare,  it  scarcely  deserves  a  serious  reply. 

In  every  point  of  view,  however,  the  theory  of  Strauss  may  be  said 
to  have  been  carefully  sifted  and  exposed.  The  stage  of  culture  which 
he  supposes,  and  which  is  a  primary  condition  of  his  hypothesis,  does 
not  really  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Grospels,  as  Dr.  Arnold  long  ago 
significantly  pointed  out.  The  age  between  Livy  and  Tacitus — an  age 
which,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned,  was  one  of  decaying  belief 
and  over-curious  culture^  rather  than  of  childlike  and  vague  enthusiasm 
— ^was  almost  as  imlike  a  mythical  age  as  we  can  conceive.  The 
structure  of  the  evangelical  narratives,  moreover,  is,  save  in  one  or  two 
instances,  entirely  unmythical,  or  rather  contra-mythical,  as  ^Neander  has 
elaborately  shown  in  his  '^  Leben  Jesu."  It  is  only  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  ordinary  criteria  by  which  historical  criticism  determines  its 
data,  that  we  can  rest  in  any  mythical  solution  of  the  plain  matter-of- 
fact  narrations  bearing  every  impress  of  the  most  minute  verisimili- 
tude, which  the  Evangelists  have  transmitted  to  us.  The  mythical 
theory  has  also,  to  deal  with  the  unquestionable  difficulty  that^ 
both  by  friends  and  opponents,  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  were 
accepted  as  &cts.  The  Jews  ascribed  them  to  evil  spirits.  Celsus 
and  Julian,  and  other  heathen  opponents,  set  them  down  to  magic, 
imposture,  or  superior  skill  in  natural  means;  but  never  for  a 
moment  attacked  the  account  of  them  as  purely  fictitious,  which  would 
have  been  an  obvious  reply,  at  once  destructive  to  their  pretensions. 

The  author  next  passes  in  review  what  he  calls  the  "  Subjective 
Theory  of  Feuerbach,"  and  the  "  Psychological  Theory  of  Ewali"  It 
is  somewhat  difficult,  as  he  himself  confesses,  to  catch  the  distinct 
meaning  of  these,  especially  of  the  latter.  So  far  as  we  can  make  it 
out,  the  theory  of  Feuerbach  seems  only  a  modification  of  that  of 
Strauss :  the  former  ascribing  to  a  true,  but  merely  internal  or  sub- 
jective impression,  what  the  latter  attributes  to  the  imaginative  power 
of  the  religious  affections.  The  miracle  is  to  both  a  mere  imaginary 
expression  of  human  credence,  springing,  in  the  one  case  from 
some  corresponding  inward  cause,  and  in  the  other,  merely  from  the 
inventive  activity  of  the  religious  fancy.  The  view  of  Ewald  is  of  a 
higher  and  more  elevated  character,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  intelligibly 
grasped  from  his  cloudy  and  high-wrought  exposition.  It  seems  to 
recur  here  and  there  to  a  purely  supernatural  explanation,  and  to  imply 
throughout  a  spiritual  capacity  in  Christ  of  an  exalted  and  almost 
Divine  character.  This  is  not  apprehended,  however,  as  an  independent 
and  objective  power,  so  much  as  a  mere  latent  strength  and  grandeur, 
called  forth  by  great  occasions,  and  demonstrating  itself  to  a  congenial 
and  excited  enthusiasm.  "  In  Christ,''  he  says,  **  the  common  labours 
of  every  day  were  an  unbroken  series  of  mighty  works:  what  therefore 
must  those  actions  of  his  be,  which,  in  certain  rare  moments,  as  if  out 
of  the  concentration  of  spiritual  forces,  already  roused  into  the  highest 
activity,  spring  forth  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  life.  ....  But 
then  this  mighty  effort  and  agitation  of  the  inmost  powers  of  the  purest 
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and  loftieet  spirit  as  it  wrought  in  Christ,  moving  the  world  by  his 
deeds,  was  so  powerfully  met,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  highly  raised 
expectations  and  willing  £Edth  of  his  disciples,  that  in  those  rare  mo- 
ments of  which  we  have  spoken,  they  saw  all  the  infinite  greatness 
realized,  which  they  dreamed  of  and  hoped  for  in  him.     It  was  only 
out  of  the  concurrence  of  these  two  spiritual  movements  that  there  arose 
into  visible  form  the  conception  and  description  of  those  rarer  displays 
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jacter  of  Christ — ^a  more  reverent  and  religious  tone ;  but  there  seems 
no  intelligible  grounds  on  which  such  a  view  can  be  made  consistent 
-with  the  simple  texture  and  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  narratives, 
any  more  than  the  theory  of  Strauss. 
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clear  recognition  of  the  supematurai,  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  classed 
along  with  these  others.  Neander^s  fundamental  principle  through  all 
his  writings  is,  that  Christianity  is  a  new  and  supernatural  mamfesta- 
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sphere  of  religion  alone,"  he  says,  "  is  the  conception  of  a  miracle  a 
reality y  "  The  revelation  of  Christ  by  his  works,  no  more  than  by  his 
words,  could  produce  a  Divine  impression  without  an  inward  suscepti- 
bility of  Divine  influences.  .  .  The  worldly  spirit  makes  anything  which 
touches  it  worldly  too.  Encompassed  by  Divine  powers,  it  remains 
closed  against  them  in  its  earthly  inclinations,  thoughts,  and  feelings. .  . 
So  he  who  totally  rejects  the  supernatural,  has  already  decided  upon 
all  separate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before  his  eyes  could  not  be 
recognized  as  such."  Eesting  upon  such  expressions  as  these,  Professor 
Powell  has  sought  to  identify  the  views  of  Neander  in  some  degree  with 
his  own.  He  seems  to  think  that  because  the  German  theologian  dwells 
so  prominently  upon  the  necessity  of  this  inward  susceptibility  for  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Divine  in  miracles,  that  he  therefore  disparages  the  value 
of  ^Qixextermd  evidence;  the  appeal  to  which  seems  to  our  author  dis- 
owned and  set  aside.  "Conviction  appears  to  be  avowedly  removed  from 
the  basis  of  testimony  and  sensible  facts,  and  placed  on  that  of  spiritual 
impressions  and  high  religious  feeling.'*  Undoubtedly  conviction  in 
any  practical  and  living  sense  has  always  been  placed  on  this  spiritual 
foundation,  and  not  on  any  mere  a^ent  of  the  understanding  to  evi- 
dence. It  is  no  more  possible  to  convince  a  man  of  the  Divine  character 
of  Christianity  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  evidence  of  the  Divine 
intervention  in  the  sacred  miracles,  than  it  was  possible  to  make  the 
Pharisees  Christians  by  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  Divine  in  these 
miracles.  But  the  validity  of  an  argument  is  not  affected  by  the  blind- 
ness and  incapacity  of  those  to  whom  it  may  be  addressed.  The 
Divine  Power  is  not  the  less  displayed  in  the  miracle,  although  not 
recognized;  and  Keander  nowhere  makes  the/o^  of  the  Divine,  but 
only  the  recognition  of  it,  depend  upon  the  presence  of  certain  spiritual 
susceptibilities. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  vital  and  very  important  distinction 
between  the  views  of  Neander  and  what  seem  to  be  the  views  of 
our  author.  We  say  what  seem  to  be  these  views  ;  because  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  determine  the  definite  opinions  of  Professor  Powell 
on  the  subject.  Plainly,  as  we  have  seen  all  along,  he  does  not  recognize 
any  possible  interference  with  the  existing  order  of  Nature.  This  order  is 
not  only  existing,  but  immutable.  "  Whatever  view  may  be  taken,"  he 
says,  "the  philosophic  thinker  will  perceive  that  the  grand  inductive  prin- 
ciple of  the  immutable  uniformity  of  natural  causes  must  ever  remain 
unassailed.*'  Firmly  grasping  this  broad  principle,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  essential  spirituality  of  Christianity,  on  the  other,  he  falls 
back,  after  his  extended  discussion,  on  a  "primary  distinction  in 
nature  and  function  between  reason  and  faith — intellect  and  religious 
sense — and  the  admission  that  what  is  a  legitimate  object  of  the  one 
may  not  even  be  recognizable  by  the  other^  This  admission  furnishes 
to  him  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  pre- 
sent question.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  belief  in 
miracles,  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  always  been 
a  point  not  of  evideifhce  adduced  to  the   intellect,  but  of  religious 
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faith  impressed  upon  ^<b  spirit.  The  mere  fact  was  nothing ;  how- 
ever weU  attested,  it  might  be  set  aside  ;  however  fabulous,  it  might 
be  accepted, — according  to  the  predisposing  religious  persuasion  of  the 
parties.  '^  If  a  more  philosophical  survey  tend  to  ignore  suspensions 
of  nature  as  inconceivable  to  reason,  the  spirit  of  faith  gives  a  different 
interpretation,  and  transfers  miracles  to  the  more  congenial  region  of 
spiritual  contemplation  and  divine  mystery." 

The  only  intelligible  meaning  of  this  language  is,  that  miradea  in 
the  ordinary  sense — as  well  the  miracles  of  Scripture  as  any  other — 
have  not,  and  cannot  have,  any  objective  reality.  As  facta  they  are 
nothing,  and  never  had  any  existence.  They  are  only  true  to  the 
religious  sense — valid  expressions  of  a  special  Divine  agency  to  the 
spirit  of  faith  ;  but  apart  from  the  spiritual  imagination  and  contem- 
plation, nothing.  This,  of  course,  is  to  remove  miracles  altogether 
from  the  sphere  of  history,  and  to  destroy  all  dependence  upon  them  as 
definite  and  actual  revelations  of  the  Divine.  Miracles  cannot  he,  but 
they  may  be  believed ;  and  our  religious  fiedth  will  feed  on  its  proper 
nutriment  of  falsehood. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  at  length  such  a  view  j  first,  because  it 
scarcely  shapes  itself  into  a  definite  theory  in  the  satements  of  our 
author ;  and,  secondly,  in  so  far  as  it  does  so,  it  seems  scarcely  to  differ 
from  the  views  of  Feuerbach  and  Ewald,  already  discussed.  It  is 
certainly  no  less  irreconcilable  than  theira  with  the  genuine  historical 
character  of  the  text  If  we  are  to  regard  such  incidents  as  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Himself  as  not  facts  in 
and  by  themselves,  but  only  true  in  the  region  of  spiritual  contempla- 
tion, it  does  not  seem  possible  to  vindicate  any  historical  character  to 
the  Gospels.  If  these  were  not  facts,  what  can  we  regard  as  facts  1 
And,  if  not  facts,  what  were  they  1  Let  us  call  in  as  we  may  the  aid 
of  the  religious  sense  and  the  congenial  spirit  of  faith — if  not  facts, 
they  must  have  been  fictions.  And  in  such  a  view,  we  may  surely  say 
— as  Professor  Powell  says  of  Feuerbach*s  theory, — "  Tlie  necessity  for 
any  explanation  is  done  away."  K  we  are  not  to  accept  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  evangelical  narratives,  then  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves with  their  miraculous  incidents. 

The  truth  is,  that  here  and  everywhere  it  is  philosophical  prepos- 
session that  decides  the  question  of  miracles  ;  and  it  is  on  this  higher 
ground  that  the  question  must  be  always  finally  discussed.  On  such  a 
theistic  position  as  Professor  Powell  has  through  all  his  recent  works 
sought  to  maintain,  the  fa^t  of  miracles  can  obtain  no  footing.  If  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  only  an  expression  of  Divine  reason,  but  the 
inseparable  manifestation  of  it, — in  the  language  of  Oersted,  which  re- 
ceives our  author's  special  approval,  "  the  same  as  the  thoughts  within 
us" — Beason  existing  in  nature,  and  not  above  nature — then  there  can 
be  no  conceivable  interference  with  the  present  operations  of  nature. 
But  i^  as  we  believe  according  to  the  true  doctrine  of  Theism, 
the  laws  of  nature  are  rightly  regarded  as  only  the  continually  sus- 
tained manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Will — the  accidental  modes  by 
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which  the  Divine  Hand  sustains  the  nniveise^-^then  we  not  only  can 
conceiye,  but  we  may  well*  believe,  that  these  oidinaiy  laws  may  be 
suspended  by  the  same  Hand  which  constantly  sustiuns,  or,  rather, 
evermore  creates  them.  The  Almighty  and  Personal  reason,  every- 
where present  in  nature,  but  nowhere  controlled  by  it»  may  for  its  own 
Divine  ends  manifest  itself  by  new  and  special  modes, — ^by  utteranoes  at 
variance  with  the  common  order  or  inductive  interpretation  of  nature,— > 
but  only  because  they  are  utterances  in  behalf  of  a  loftier  and  primal 
order,  which  holds  all  sequences  in  its  grasp,  and  turns  them  as  it  will 
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THE  BALANCE  OF  MATURE 

It  is  our  present  design  to  point  out,  in  some  detail,  one  or  two  of  the 
great  fundamental  laws  and  arrangements  of  the  physical  world,  which, 
although  fi'om  their  familiarity  we  are  too  apt  seldom  to  dwell  upon 
their  contemplation,  are  in  truth  radically  connected  with  the  stability 
of  our  world  and  the  maintenance  of  that  '*  balance  of  Nature,*'  as  a 
consequence  of  which  the  face  of  our  globe  is  maintained  in  a  state  of 
endunng  £ruitfulness  and  beauty. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  life  could 
not  exist  without  death,  and  that  the  correlative  processes  of  vitality 
and  decay,  production  and  corruption,  formation  and  destruction,  are 
so  intimately  connected  and  so  mutually  dependent,  that  their  reciprocal 
and  compensatory  action  alone  maintains  the  equilibrium  of  our  natund 
system  and  the  essential  conditions  of  its  permanent  well  being. 

We  have  used  the  word  destruction  in  its  ordinary  acceptation ;  but 
before  entering  upon  the  main  part  of  our  subject,  let  us  briefly  pursue 
the  train  of  thought  which  it  suggests.  It  must  not  be  foigotten  that 
in  truth  we  neither  know,  nor  can  in  any  degree  conceive  of,  such  a 
thing  as  destruction  in  our  universe.  In  common  parlance  we  speak, 
indeed,  of  the  destruction  of  a  city,  if  its  buildings  are  despoiled  by 
an  invading  army  or  engulfed  in  the  convulsions  of  the  earthquake, 
while  in  reality  the  materials,  the  atoms,  so  to  speak,  of  which  it  was 
buOt  up,  are  but  scattered  hither  and  thither  to  be  re-arranged  in  other 
forms. 

The  marble  column  or  the  granite  slab  may  be  disintegrated  and 
dispersed,  till  they  become,  perhaps^  tlie  sand  of  Uie  seashore  or  the 
dust  of  the  highway ;  yet  no  single  particle  ceases  to  exist,  or  is,  in  any 
proper  sense,  destroyed, 

"  Man  decays  and  ages  move,'*  and  in  the  course  of  years  or  oentaries 
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tbe  very  fibres  and  tissues  of  his  body,  the  sinews  which  have  toiled, 
and  the  brain  that  has  thought,  may  re-appear  in  the  emerald  leaf  of 
the  oak  or  the  painted  wing  of  the  insect, — ^but  no  atom  is  lo8t>  no 
single  molecule  destroyed ;  and  the  very  signs  and  tokens  of  his 
dissolution,  the  corruption  or  decay  of  the  frame  once  fair  or  strong, 
are,  despite  the  innate  sense  of  dread  which  they  inspire,  and  which 
the  upward  look  can  alone  control,  but  parts  of  a  gigantic  system, 
wherein  death  is  the  very  condition  of  life,  pi  itself  most  beautiful 
and  wise. 

Not  only  matter  but  even  force  appears  to  be  indestructible,  and 
when  it  ceases  to  be  appreciable  by  the  senses  which  usually  take 
cognizance  of  it,  is  simply  subdivided  or  resolved  into  different  modes 
of  action,  from  which  the  original  and  normal  force  may  be  in  turn 
reproduced.  The  subject  of  the  "  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  *' 
has  been  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Grove,  who  has  demonstrated  that  aU 
the  ordinary  affections  of  matter,  which  form  the  chief  objects  of 
experimental  physics — ^as  motion,  heat^  electricity,  light  and  chemical 
affinity — ^are  mutually  convertible  and  reconvertible,  each  being  capable 
of  generating  all  the  rest^  and  that,  although  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  practical  researches  necessary,  and  &t>m  the  mystery  which  stiU 
hangs  round  many  of  the  occult  phenomena  of  the  *'  imponderable 
agents,''  the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  science  is 
steadily  progressing  towards  the  establishment  of  direct  quantitative 
relations  between  them. 

Taking  as  a  starting-point  the  simplest  affection  of  matter,  motion, 
the  apparent  effect  of  impeded  or  arrested  motion  is  the  statistical 
condition  of  rest,  while  in  some  cases  its  real  result  is  merely  a  sub- 
division of  the  force  into  channels  so  minute  that  they  cease  to  be 
appreciable  to  the  usual  modes  of  observation ;  but  wherever  a  real 
cessation  of  motion  results,  a  new  mode  of  action  is  generated,  in  the 
shape  of  heat — ^the  intensity  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  motion  merged,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  friction.  This  is  the  most 
familiar  of  all  the  cases  in  which  ond  force  generates  or  is  converted 
into  another.  The  savage  who  lights  his  fire  by  rubbing  together  two 
dry  sticks,  illustrates  it ;  the  heated  axletree  of  a  railway  carriage  is 
on  equally  simple  instance. 

Mr.  Joule  has  reduced  the  correlation  of  heat  and  mechanical  force 
to  a  numerical  expression,  obtained  in  experiments  upon  the  boring  of 
metal  cylinders,  such  as  cannon,  under  a  known  application  of  force. 
Ho  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  force  equal  to  the  fall  of  7701bs. 
through  a  space  of  one  foot  generates  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  lib.  of  water  by  one  degree  of  our  ordinary  thermome- 
trical  scale. 

If,  instead  of  being  homogeneous,  the  bodies  between  which  friction 
takes  place  are  of  different  kinds,  not  only  heat,  but,  more  or  less, 
electricity  is  generated, — the  principle  upon  which  the  common 
electrical  machine  is  constructed,  and  the  familiar  experiment  is  based, 
in  which  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  simply  rubbed  upon  a  cloth  or  the 
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coat  sloeTe,  aeqniies  the  power  of  lifting  or  attractiiig  eonall  pieces  of 
paper,  or  other  light  materiaL 

V  Through  electricity,  heat  likewise  readily  produces  magnetism ;  this 
new  force  possessing  the  strange  peculiarity  that  it  is  always  deyeloped 
in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  electrical  currents  wluch 
cause  itw 

It  is  equally  eyident  that  motion  may  he  made  to  produce  lights 
whether  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  electricity,  or  throu^  that 
of  heat,  induced  hy  prolonged  friction : — indeed,  heat  and  light  appear 
to  be  80  intimately  connected,  and  so  closely  parallel  in  their  pheno- 
mena one  to  the  other,  that  they  mighty  perhaps,  be  consistently  re* 
garded  rather  as  modifications,  or,  possibly,  degrees  of  the  same  foroe^ 
than  as  distinct  and  separate  forces. 

Motion,  ftirther,  as  generating  heat  and  electricity,  which  in  turn 
produce  chemical  action,  may  be  regarded  as  creating  this  last  species 
of  force ;  and,  finally,  motion  itself  may  be  directly  reproduced  by 
each  of  the  forces  which  have  themselves  emanated  from  il 

LOW  we  take  heat  as  the  starting  point,  it  will  be  found  capable 
of  determining  aU  the  other  forms  of  action.  First  of  all,  motion  is 
an  invariable  effect  of  heat.  Many  experiments  appear  to  prove  that 
between  masses  heat  exerts  a  power  of  mutual  repulsion,  involving 
motion :  but  it  is  in  its  action  upon  the  molecules  or  ultimate  particles 
of  matter,  that  heat  most  palpably  produces  motion.  All  bodies,  when 
heated,  expand,  whether  solids,  liquids,  or  gases ;  the  two  former  classes 
of  substances  being  respectively  converted  by  a  sufficient  d^^ree  of 
heat  into  the  superior  forms  of  liquids  and  gases.  It  is  true  that 
many  solids  are  not  fiised,  while  many  others,  which  can  be  melted, 
are  not  volatilized  by  any  known  heat ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  could  we  command  a  heat  of  sufficient  intensity,  the  most 
refracrtoiy  solids  would  be  forced  to  assume  in  turn  the  condition  of 
liquids  and  gases. 

Basalt  fuses  in  the  blast  furnace,  but  we  have  no  means  of  vola- 
tilizing it ;  yet  the  intense  heat' of  the  electric  arc  in  vacuo  converts 
iron  into  a  vapour — ^into  iron  steam,  in  fact ;  and  were  the  like  method 
applicable  to  the  former  substance,  corresponding  results  would  possibly 
ensue. 

The  motion  produced  by  expansion  of  liquids  is  sufficiently  exhibited 
in  the  ordinary  thermometer,  where  it  is  made  the  actual  index  of  the 
heat  which  produces  it ;  while  the  gigantic  power  of  steam,  and  the 
conversion  of  its  molecular  motion  into  that  of  masses,  need  no 
comment. 

Heat,  then,  produces  motion,  and  through  motion  all  the  other  forms 
of  action  ;  while  electricity  is  also  its  immediate  and  direct  result,  and 
magnetism  and  chemical  affinity,  if  not  produced,  are  modified  by  it 
in  a  striking  manner. 

In  a  simHar  manner,  Mr.  Grove  demonstrates  that  electricity,  light, 
and  chemical  affinity  may  each  become  the  source  of  all  the  other 
forms  of  physical  force,  and  traces  the  principle  through  those  won- 
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deifbl  phases  of  action^  to  'in^hich  the  mutual  influences  of  magnetism 
and  electridtj  have  given  birth,  as  well  as  through  the  more  fftinih>r 
phenomena  of  photogenic  and  voltaic  action. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  into  the  details  of  these 
interesting  subjects ;  and  wo  shall  only  refer,  as  illustrative  of  the 
correlation  of  electricity  and  chemical  affinity,  to  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  Davy,  who,  by  means  of  these  forces,  decomposed  the 
alkalies,  and  for  the  first  time  demonstrated  their  true  composition  as 
oxides  of  those  metals  ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  in  connection  with  the 
recent  production  of  aluminium,  has  assumed  a  high  degree  of  general, 
as  weU  as  purely  scientific,  interest. 

An  experiment  devised  by  Mr.  Grove  exhibits  in  so  beautiful  a 
manner  the  production  of  all  the  other  modes  of  force  by  light,  that 
we  are  induced  to  quote  Ids  own  concise  description  of  it : — 

^' A  prepared  daguerreotype  plate  is  enclosed  in  a  box  filled  with 
water,  having  a  glass  front,  with  a  shutter  over  it.  Between  this  glass 
and  the  plate  is  a  gridiron  of  silver  wire.  The  plate  is  connected 
with  one  extremity  of  a  galvanometer  coil,  and  the  gridiron  of  wire 
with  one  extremity  of  a  Breguet's  helix,  an  elegant  instrument,  formed 
by  a  coil  of  two  metals,  the  unequal  expansion  of  which  indicates  slight 
changes  in  temperature  :  the  other  extremities  of  the  galvanometer 
and  helix  are  connected  by  a  wire,  and  the  needles  brought  to  zero. 
As  soon  as  a  beam  of  either  daylight  or  the  oxyhydrogen  light  is,  by 
raising  the  shutter,  permitted  to  impinge  upon  the  plate,  the  needles 
are  deflected.  Thus,  light  being  the  initiating  force,  we  get  cJwmical 
action  on  the  plate,  electricity  circulating  through  the  wires,  magnetism 
in  the  coil,  hecU  in  the  helix,  and  motion  in  the  needles." 

Photography,  that  new  and  beautiful  arty  whose  many  triumphs 
already  achieved  are  but  the  harbingers  of  more  varied  and  extensive 
applications,  affords  striking  examples  of  the  intimate,  and  as  yet 
mysterioiis,  connection  of  light  with  chemical  action,  from  which  force 
iall  the  others  may  be  with  fadlity  evolved ;  while  the  remarkable 
researches  of  Faraday  upon  the  ^ect  of  heat,  upon  magnetic  and 
diamagnetic  substances,  and  of  magnetism  upon  polarized  light,  and 
the  more  recent  discoveries  of  Stokes  and  Becquerel  in  connexion  with 
phosphorescent  and  fluorescent  bodies,  forcibly  convince  us  of  the  little- 
ness of  our  real  knowledge  upon  these  subjects,  and  remind  us  that 
the  ground  as  yet  brought  within  the  domain  of  physical  research  is 
but  an  insignificant  spot  of  the  infinite  field  of  unknown  territoiy 
which  still  awaits  the  exploring  eye  of  science. 

'^ In  all  these  phenomena,'*  writes  Mr.  Grove,  "the  more  closely 
they  are  investigated,  the  more  are  we  convinced  that,  humanly 
speaking,  neither  matter  nor  force  can  be  created  or  annihilated,  and 
then  an  essential  cause  is  unattainable.  Causation  is  the  will,  creation 
the  act  of  God." 

These  facts  reveal  the  exquisite  balance  maintained  in  the  actions  of 
the  imponderable  agents  of  the  universe,  each  passing  readily  into  the 
other^  so  that  each  necessary  force  is  sustained  in  its  universality  and 
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efficiency.  It  ia,  however,  to  that  vast  series  of  phenomena  which  ex- 
hibit the  intimate  connection  or  "  correlation  "  which  subsists  between 
the  three  great  kingdoms  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  world, 
that  we  wish  particularly  to  refer ;  their  mutual  relations  in  that  great 
cycle  of  changes,  the  interruption  of  which  would  reduce  the  face  of  our 
globe  to  a  desert  as  uninhabitable,  at  least  to  the  higher  tribes  of 
organic  life,  as  when  the  trilobite  and  the  lingula  were  the  sole  tenants 
of  the  sesw  which  rolled  around  a  primeval  world.  Consider,  briefly, 
the  chief  functions  of  plants  and  animals,  the  sources  of  their  food, 
and  the  character  of  their  assimilations  and  excreta.  Thrust  any  plant 
into  the  fire,  and  observe  first  the  crackling  and  spitting  which  in- 
dicates the  dissipation  of  the  water  which  has  filled  its  pores  and  sap 
vessels  :  notice  then  that  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  until  nothing  is  left 
but  a  diminutive  grey  ash.  Kow  this  ash  consists  of  the  mineral 
substances  which  the  plant  has,  during  its  growth,  abstracted  from 
the  soil,  and  which,  although  minute  as  compared  with  the  original 
bulk  of  the  plant,  constitute  a  large  amount  in  the  aggregate  of  a 
thick  and  serried  crop. 

Thus,  a  crop  of  potatoes  withdraws  ^m  the  soil  full  2001bs  of 
mineral  matter  per  acre,  while  a  crop  of  beetroot  abstracts  500,  and 
one  of  turnips  6501bs  per  acre.  Now,  this  large  amount  of  mineral 
material  is  wholly  derived  from  the  soil,  of  which  it  has  become  a 
constituent  part  by  that  long  process  of  degradation,  or  wearing  away, 
whereby  the  hardest  rocks  which  formed  the  surface  of  our  primeval 
world  have  been  disintegrated  and  reduced  to  powder  by  the  ceaseless 
action  of  rain,  frosts,  storms,  and  currents,  during  countless  ages  of 
past  time. 

The  organic  constituents  of  the  planl^  the  parts  burnt  away  in  the 
fire,  consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ;  but  it  is  with 
the  carbon,  as  by  far  their  largest  component,  that  we  have  chiefly 
to  do.  Whence  does  the  plant  derive  its  supplies  of  these  elements! 
A  moments  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  their  origin.  Our 
atmosphere  consists  essentially  of  a  definite  mixture  of  the  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Air  has  been  brought  from  a  height  of 
21,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  from  the  summits  of  Chimboraso 
and  Mont  Blanc,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  sandy  plains 
of  Sahara,  from  the  most  desolate  wilds  and  the  most  densely  peopled 
cities,  from  the  recesses  of  the  *'  forest  primieval  *'  and  the  swarming 
alleys  of  London  and  Paris ;  and  analysis  has  proved  it  to  contain, 
with  very  minute  local  exceptions,  the  same  invariable  proportions. 
In  addition,  there  are  present,  as  unfailing  constituents,  ammonia  in 
minute  quantity,  and  carbonic  acid — that  gas  which  gives  their 
efiervescence  to  sparkling  wines,  and  when  respired  acts  as  a  deadly 
pobon  to  animal  life,  to  the  extent  of  3  to  6  parts  in  10,000.  Minute 
as  is  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  distributed  through  the  air,  it 
would,  if  collected  into  one  layer  upon  the  earth's  surface,  form 
a  stratum  Ml  eight  feet  deep.  Under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays, 
this  gas  is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  it  is  in  fact 
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from  this  apparently  small  amount  that  the  vast  mass  of  vegetation 
derives  nearly  its  entire  supply  of  carbon. 

The  gigantic  trees  which  adorn  the  forests  of  tropical  regions,  with 
their  serried  undergrowth  of  matted  creepers,  the  dense  pine  woods 
of  more  northern  zones,  and  the  abundfljit  though  less  conspicuous 
vegetation  of  temperate  climes,  all  derive  their  stock  of  carbon  from 
this  small  but  essential  constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  a  far  laiger  proportion  of  this  gas  impregnated  the 
air  at  that  period  when  the  profuse  and  remarkable  flora  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch  clothed  the  earth  with  its  forms  of  luxuriant 
beauty.  The  animal  remains  of  that  epoch  belong  wholly  to  orders 
of  beings  whose  existence  was  compatible  with  this  state  of  things, 
while  this  same  circumstance  would  strongly  favour  '^  the  accumulation 
of  vegetable  debris  in  extensive  beds,"  such  as  compose  our  present 
coal  fielda 

May  we  not  reasonably  add,  that  in  the  gigantic  vegetation  of  exist- 
ing tropical  forests,  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  source  which  is  to  com- 
pensate in  the  lapse  of  ages  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  stock  of  fuel  of 
other  regions;  and  that  the  peat  bogs  of  our  own  country  may  possibly 
be  great  repositories  of  matter  which  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries^ 
constitute  the  staple  fuel-stores  of  England  ? 

Although  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  stable  substances  known 
to  the  chemist,  and  decomposible  in  the  laboratory  by  only  the  most 
potent  agents,  the  leaves  of  plants  are  endowed  with  the  wonderful 
power  of  effecting  this  decomposition  with  the  utmost  facility,  assimil- 
ating the  carbon  with  their  own  tissues,  and  returning  the  oxygen  to 
ths  air. 

Were  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  a  continuous  meadow,  from 
each  hectare  (two  and  a  half  acres)  of  which  100  cwt  of  hay  was  yearly 
reaped,  these  meadow  plants  would,  in  twenty-one  to  twenty-two  years, 
exhaust  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  the  whole  living 
creation  would  at  the  same  time  come  to  an  end  The  air  would  no  longer 
support  plants— that  is,  would  no  longer  furnish  them  with  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  life.  But  the  i^ctions  of  animals  are  precisely 
the  converse  of  those  of  vegetables ;  for  the  animal  takes  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  burning  by  its  means  the  carbon  of  his  food,  exhales  car- 
bonic acid  as  a  product  of  the  combustion,  by  virtue  of  the  functions 
of  respiration,  with  which  our  readers  are  already  familiar.  The  extent 
and  importance  of  its  results  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  when  a  simple 
calculation,  based  upon  the  average  amount  of  food  consumed  per  diem 
by  adults  and  children  respectively,  gives  the  vast  sum  total  of  nearly 
2000  tons  of  carbonic  acid  expired  daily  from  the  lungs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  London  ;  a  quantity  sufficient  to  bury  the  entire  popula- 
tion six  feet  deep  in  its  poisonous  vapours  in  less  than  five  years. 

A  vast  addition  to  this  amount  is  made  by  the  respiration  of  domestic 
animals,  beasts  of  burden,  &a  ;  while  a  quantity,  probably  far  larger 
than  is  contributed  by  the  above  sources,  is  evolved  from  the  innumer- 
able fires  and  furnaces  of  the  metropolis,  every  one  of  which  is  carry- 
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.ing  on  in  itself  the  eame  piooess  wbichy  in  a  lees  intense  form,  is 
incessantly  performed  in  the  hnman  lungs. 

*'Novr  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  system  of  ''expiration''  is  bnt  a 
restoration  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  carbon  which  has  been  first  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  plants,  whether  by  the  pines  and  tree  ferns  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch,  and  since  stored  np  for  man's  use  in  the  form  of 
coal,  or  by  the  grass,  com,  and  other  yegetable  products  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  become  the  food  of  all  extant  fti^imftlR ;  again  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  air  by  fresh  generations  of  plants,  and  through  them 
to  become  the  food  of  a  like  succession  of  animals.  Thus  is  perpetuated 
that  endless  cycle  of  metamorphoses  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
ordained  for  the  maintenance  of  perfect  equilibrium  between  all  parts 
of  the  natural  world. 

In  a  like  manner  the  ultimate  source  of  the  nitrogen  which  plants 
consume  is  invariably  the  air ;  and  with  equal  certainty  does  the  de- 
composition of  Tegetables,  and  of  the  various  animal  products  into 
which  they  are  metamorphosed,  finally  restore  this  essential  constituent 
to  the  atmosphere  whence  it  has  been  originally  abstracted. 

Kor  are  the  mineral  substances  which  plants  extract  from  the  ground, 
returned  with  less  precision  to  the  soil,  save  in  so  far  as  the  necessities 
or  usages  of  society  are  brought  into  direct  antagonism  with  the  laws 
of  nature.  On  which  side  victory  mnst  lie^  and  what  is  the  certain 
issue  of  a  struggle  between  the  demands  of  a  natural  law  and  the  in- 
difference or  the  ignorance  of  man — ^impoverished  lands,  diseased  crops^ 
and  periodic  visitations  of  disease,  sufficiently  prochdm.  **  The  per- 
petual round  of  changes  which  the  Creator  has  traced  out^  may,  to  a 
limited  extent,  be  influenced  by  man,  but  it  goes  on  without  him." 

The  case  in  which  vegetation  matures  and  decays  upon  the  spot 
where  it  is  grown,  is  self-explanatory ;  nor  does  it  in  any  degree  affect 
the  questions  of  practical  agriculture  or  social  economy  ;  and  that  in 
which  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  themselves  become  incorporated  in 
the  soil  upon  which  they  have  lived,  comes  under  the  same  category. 
It  is  in  the  excreta  of  the  living  animals,  those  portions  of  the  food 
which  they  neither  assimilate  nor  expire  as  carbonic  acid,  that  we  are 
to  seek  the  great  source  of  compensation  for  the  mineral  substances 
abstracted  from  the  soil  by  all  tribes  of  vegetation. 

The  subject  may  be  one  which  iguorance  has  too  often  dismissed 
with  indifference  or  aversion,  but  it  constitutes,  nevertheless,  a  problem 
of  momentous  national  and  social  importance. 

**  Even  now,  Great  Britain  consumes  nearly  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
guano  brought  to  £urope.  In  the  actual  position  of  English  agricul- 
ture, America,  by  her  guano  beds,  rules  the  prices  of  all  the  com 
markets  in  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  England  ;  and  should  cir- 
cumstances ever  arise  to  prevent  the  importation  of  guano  into  England, 
a  state  of  things  would  ensue  of  which  the  consequences  might  be  in- 
calculable. Bloody  wars  have  sometimes  sprung  from  causes  of  much 
less  importance." — Liehig,  "Modem  Agriculture" 

Putting  out  of  the  question  that  part  of  the  problem  whieh  relates 
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to  domestic  anixnala  and  faim  etook,  the  rejected  nuneral  oonsituenta  of 
whose  food  generally  go  directly  to  fertilize  the  spot  upon  which  they 
are  fed,  consider  for  a  moment  that  portion  which  affects  more  liirectly 
the  great  masses  of  food-consumers  collected  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

The  bread,  meat,  and  other  food,  which  forms  the  daily  nutriment  of 
London,  are  collected  by  a  huge  and  complex  system  of  supply  from  a 
vast  acreage  of  ground  in  the  ac^jacent  counties,  and  represent  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  mineral  matter  removed  &om  their  arable  and 
pasture  lands. 

The  annual  fluid  and  solid  excreta  of  a  million  inhabitants  of 
laige  cities^  contain  at  least  10,300,000  lbs.  of  mineral  substances, 
mostly  the  ash-constituents  of  bread  and  meat, 

"  Tills  enormous  drain  of  these  matters  from  the  land  to  towns,  has 
been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  is  still  going  on,  year  after  year,  with- 
out any  part  of  the  mineral  elements  thus  removed  ever  being  restored 
to  it" 

The  presence  of  these  substances  being  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
successive  crops,  their  abstraction,  if  not  compensated  by  other  means, 
induces  a  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  whole  area  of  cultivation, 
which  is  slowly,  but  with  inevitable  certainty,  leading  to  a  time  when 
the  fields  shall  refuse  to  yield  to  the  cultivator  any  profitable  return  at 
alL  This  compensation  the  more  intelligent  and  richer  farmer  effects 
at  great  cost  by  the  purchase  of  guano  and  other  fertilizing  matters, 
the  supply  of  which  is  precarious  and  transient,  while  his  ignorant  or 
poorer  neighbour  leaves  things  to  take  their  choice  as  best  they  may. 

''  The  law  of  compensation  which  makes  the  recurrence  or  perma- 
nency of  effects  dependent  upon  the  recurrence  or  permanency  of  the 
conditions  which  produce  them,  is  the  most  universal  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  governs  all  natural  phenomena  in  their  various  phases,  all 
organic  processes,  all  the  productions  of  man's  industry.  .  .  .  Bational 
agriculture,  in  contradiction  to  the  spoliation  system  of  farming,  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  restitution." 

The  natural  mode  of  maintaining  the  land  in  a  state  of  enduring 
fertility  would  be,  however,  to  restore  yearly  to  its  surface  the  vast 
quantities  of  valuable  materials  which  we  now  cast  into  our  rivers,  not 
only  to  be  lost,  but  to  become  the  sources  of  miasma  and  disease. 

The  state  of  that  gigantic  hotbed  of  death  which  now  festers  in  the 
midst  of  our  metropolis,  has  irresistibly  roused  the  attention  of  the 
nation  of  one  aspect  of  the  question;  that  to  which  we  have  briefly 
adverted  is  no  less  important,  and  demands  the  most  earnest  study  of 
scientific  men,  as  a  question  at  once  of  profound  difficulty  and  of  the 
gravest  national  moment,  for  "the  laws  revealed  by  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences  will  determine  the  future  intellectual  and  material 
progress  of  countries  and  nations ;— -every  individual  is  personally 
interested  m  the  questions  connected  with  their  application.'* 

But  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  "  expiration."  It  will 
be  asked  how  the  vast  streams  of  cai'bonic  acid  incessantly  generated 
in  the  dense  habitations  of  man  can  ever  be  dispersed  so  as  to  reaf^ 
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that  vegetation  which  they  are  destined  to  feed  and  stimulate ;  and 
further  i^  as  chemists  tell  us,  this  gas  is  half  as  heavy  again  as  air, 
while  a!Q  admixture  of  three  or  four  per  cent,  with  our  atmosphere  is 
fatal  to  human  life,  why  does  it  not  fall  as  a  heavy  pall  upon  the 
localities  where  it  is  generated,  converting  them  into  so  many  scenes  of 
desolation  and  death  9 

There  is  an  innate  property  of  all  gaseous  bodies,  termed  their 
diffusion,  which  obviates  completely  this  otherwise  inevitable  result, 
and  in  which  we  recognize  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beneficent 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  nature. 

The  property  of  diffusion  consists  of  an  irresistible  tendency  in  all 
gases  to  intermingle,  imtil  the  uniform  and  homogeneous  mixture  of 
the  whole  is  effected,  in  spite  of  their  relative  specific  gravities,  even 
carbonic  acid  being  able,  in  this  way,  to  ascend  into  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  full  twenty  times  lighter  than  itself,  while,  conversely,  the 
hydrogen  descends,  until  a  perfect  mingling  of  the  two  gases  is  accom- 
plished, from  which  they  exhibit  no  tendency  to  separate.  ''  Gases 
diffuse  into  one  another  in  velocities  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  their  densities." 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  vast  importance  of  this  law  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  Its  first  and  most  palpable  result  is  the  exact 
uniformity  of  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  a  condition  evidently 
essential,  within  small  limits,  to  the  well-being  of  all  forms  of  life^ 
while  an  equally  direct  effect  of  its  operation  is  the  removal  of  the 
vast  supplies  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  various  forms  of  com- 
bustion, and  of  the  enormous  volumes  of  watery  vapour  which  per- 
petually rise  from  the  surface  of  all  seas,  lakes,  streams,  and  moist 
lands,  and  which,  if  not  speedily  dispersed  in  this  manner,  would  form 
a  noisome  layer  of  fog  upon  the  earth,  rank  with  the  seeds  of  decay 
and  destruction,  instead  of  the  balmy  vapours  which  nourish  and 
refresh  vegetation. 

Having  thus  described  the  chief  relations  which  obtain  between  the 
two  great  kingdoms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  organisms  derive  a  large  portion  of  their  substance  from 
the  soil,  we  shall,  in  conclusion,  briefly  refer  to  the  vast  cycle  of 
changes  through  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  itself  is,  and  for  countless 
ages  has  been,  passing ;  one  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  that  very  soil  upon  which  the  present  denizens  of  the  globe 
subsist 

There  was  doubtless  an  era  when  there  was  no  soil,  and  when  rocks 
far  older  than  the  Plutonic  masses,  which  now  thrust  their  heads 
through  superincumbent  deposits  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  other 
strata,  stood  in  the  naked  grandeur  of  their  primitive  forms  on  the  first 
crust  of  the  globe.  Then  water  was  created,  and  these  first  rock-forms 
were  gradually  furrowed  by  streams  and  ground  down  by  ocean  tides, 
and  the  detritus  spread  out  in  the  hollows  of  the  land  to  form  the  first 
approach  to  soil  ''  The  amount  of  such  denudation  is  to  be  exactly 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  the  mechanically-formed  aqueous  rocks, 
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and,  as  our  present  lands  show  us,  vast  sheets  of  sandstones  and  clays, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  square  miles  in  superficial  extent ;  and  as  every  particle  of  these 
enormous  masses  of  rock  is  the  result  of  the  erosion  of  previously 
existing  rock,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  denudation  which  has 
a£Eected  the  older  or  lower  rocks  is  something  inconceivably  great." — 
Beete  Jukes. 

But  there  are  other  processes,  beside  the  merely  mechanical  one  of 
erosion,  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  most  extensive  geological 
formations.  The  great  strata  known  as  the  Coral  Bag  attain  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  are  wholly  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  ancient  coral  reefls,  while  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  yet  more  extensive  series  of  limestone  beds  is  entirely 
compacted  from  the  debris  of  minute  infusorial  animalcules. 

Kow,  the  depths  of  the  ocean  are  crowded  with  living  organisms, 
destined,  it  would  seem,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  exercise  functions  com- 
^pensatory  of  that  vast  process  of  degradation  by  which  the  higher 
portions  of  our  earth  are  ever  being  worn  down  and  sifted  out  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  land  and  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  countless  myriads 
of  the  shell-fish  infusorisB  and  coral  polypes,  are  incessantly  abstract- 
ing from  the  waters  which  they  tenant,  the  various  mineral  constituents 
held  in  solution  thereia,  and  again  building  them  up  into  masses  which 
rival  in  magnitude  the  most  enormous  deposits  of  past  eras.  Witness, 
for  instance,  the  series  of  coral  reefs,  which  stretch  in  an  unbroken 
line  across  the  Pacific  for  more  than  3000  miles,  nsing  from  an  ocean 
of  unfBithomable  depth,  yet  whose  entire  bulk  is  the  work  of  innu- 
merable minute  and  microscopic  animals. 

May  not  these  at  some  future  period  of  our  earth's  history,  occupy 
one  of  the  great  " areas  of  elevation,'  and  so  be  upraised  from  their 
ocean  beds,  to  form  dry  and  habitable  land,  which,  in  its  turn,  will 
again  be  disintegrated  and  dissolved,  only  again  to  undergo  the  same 
transformations — ^while  these  wondrous  revolutions  occupy  cycles  of 
time  perhaps  as  gigantic  as  those  by  which  astronomers  have  taught 
us  to  count  the  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  if  we  can  indeed  apply 
the  word  to  numbers,  of  which  the  human  mind  can,  in  reality,  form 
no  definite  conception  whatever  ? 

We  might  fortify  the  position  we  have  asserted,  by  an  almost  inde- 
finite  multiplication  of  illustrations,  each  revealing  fresh  wonders  in 
the  mutual  relation  of  all  parts  of  the  natural  world ;  but  space  forbids : 
and,  did  it  permit  us  to  pursue  the  subject  into  its  minutest  ramifica- 
tions, the  accumulated  weight  of  instances  could  scarcely  add  strength 
to  the  conviction,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  and  equal  Beneficence  rule 
supreme  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  natural  as  well  as  of  the  moral 
world. 
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III. 

SUN  PICTUEES.— Ill 

BY  aCABT  HOWITT. 

Enteiing  the  uncarpeted  parlour  where  apparently  none  of  the  cush- 
ions  of  dust  of  the  former  evening  had  been  removed,  again  the 
preparations  for  our  meal  surprise  us  by  their  unobtrusive  style  and 
sufficiency ;  and  until  the  eggs,  toast,  and  ham  make  their  appearance^ 
we  amuse  ourselves  by  studying  the  picture  gaUeiy  on  the   walls, 
pictures  of  a  remarkable  kind,  hunting  scenes,  in  which  violently  red, 
white,  and  black  horses  mounted  by  intensely  scarlet  riders,  leap 
ditches  and  fences, — ^the  whole  work  of  art  being  constructed  of  thci 
metaUic  foil  or  tinsel  which  figures  so  largely  in  coarse  papier-m&ch€ 
embellishments ;  it  was  gaudy,  and  effective  according  to  the  taste  of 
persons  in  the  "public  line,''  and  as  a  relief  firom  its  glare  we  turn  to  an 
exhibition  of  photographic  liknesses  hung  over  the  chimney  pieca 
The  landlord,  in  his  greasy  cap,  which  no  doubt  was  a  portion  of  his 
head,   was  unmistakable.      So  also  was  the  landlady,   though  now 
figuring  in  black  satin,  gold  chain  and  brooch,  and  a  magnificent  cap. 
There  too  was  the  buxom  daughter,  clad  in  silk  attire,  lace  collar,  gold 
chain  and  brooch ;  a  very  comely  maiden,  to  whom  we  will  hope 
Cousin  Sam,  of  Windy  Head,  may  prove  a  worthy  lover.     But  who  is 
this?     Can  this  be  Cousin  Sam?     A  stalwart  young  man,  sitting 
under  a  Grecian  column,  and  leaning  one  elbow  on  a  table  covered 
with  an  embroidered  cloth.     He  is  well  dressed,  with  gold  studs  in  his 
shirt,  and  a  blue  neck4ia     "That's  my  brother,"   said  our  host's 
daughter,  coming  in  with  the  ham  and  eggs.     "  He's  the  butcher.     Ho 
is  there,  as  you  see  him,  in  his  Simday  dress.   But  that  picture  is  not 
half  so  good  as  this,"  said  she,  pointing  to  another  photograph  which 
hung  on  the  opposite  waUL     "  Here  he  is  in  his  butdier's  dress.     It  is 
beautiful !   there's  blood  on  his  apron,  and  a  drop  of  blood  on  hia 
cheek ! "     We  had  moved  at  her  recommendation  to  the  other  wall, 
and  examined  this  second  representation  of  the  son  of  the  house — and 
to  her  surprise,  somewhat  revolting  from  the  sanguinary  accuracy, 
preferred  the  young  man  in  his  Sunday  clothes.     There  he  sat,  in  his 
sister's  favourite  photograph,  very  complacently  beside  the  chopping- 
block,  with  his  knife  in  his  hand  and  his  steel  by  his  side,  and  the 
traces  of  his  trade  photographed  from  the  life ;  but  we  could  not  admire 
the  portrait,  though  she  again  assured  us  that  it  was  the  very  image  of 
him     "  Is  it  your  brother  then  who  plays  the  accordion  1 "  we  adced, 
remembering  the  per{ormance  of  the  last  evening.     "  Tes ;  it  was  he ; 
he  played  very  well,  did  we  not  think  so  ?  "     We  had  thought  him  a 
nuisance;   but  of  course  having  no  wish  to  destroy  her  pleasurable 
impressions,  did  not  differ  from  her ;  and  sitting  down  to  breakfast^ 
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admired  the  meioifal  ozdioation  of  Proyidenoe^  which  not  only  fits  the 
back  to  the  burden,  but  cieates  liking  and  pleasuze  out  of  the  most 
tevolting  circumstances  of  life* 

Our  billy  which  was  satisfactorily  moderate,  paid,  we  sgain  set  forth, 
the  one  carrying  the  two  umbrellas,  the  other  the  small  travelling 
bag.  The  good  wishes  of  the  house  apparently  go  with  us,  as  the 
landlady  still  with  her  clothes  awry,  the  buxom  daughter  in  her 
flounced  grey  bardge>  and  the  new  servant,  a  pale,  tall,  and  delicate 
girl,  with  a  lily-like  aspect^  who  for  some  sin  or  sorrow's  sake,  it 
seemed  to  us,  had  preferred  service  at  ''the  public^"  stood  at  the 
door  to  wish  us  ''good  speed ;"  and,  accompanied  by  the  landlord  in 
his  short  coat  and  greasy  cap,  we  set  out  on  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Foxholes.  Our  talk  by  the  way  is  sgain  of  the  well-ta4o  small 
proprietors  who  make  up  the  population  of  Waystones ;  of  the 
clergyman  who  will  not  live  amongst  them ;  of  the  discomfort  of  their 
homes,  and  of  the  evenings  spent  at  the  ale-house;  but  of  course  our 
friend  could  see  no  harm  in  that ;  they  must  meet  for  a  little  talk 
and  good  fellowship :  and  this  remark  led  us  to  Mr.  Brassy  of  the 
night  before,  whose  revels  had  prevented  our  sleeping.  "There's 
no  harm  in  tiiat  Mester  Brassy,"  again  our  landlord  assured  us ;  "he 
had  his  drinking-bouts  now  and  then,  but  that  probably  they  Ediould 
not  now  see  him  for  two  or  three  months.''  Our  landlord,  in  considera- 
tion of  us,  his  guests,  he  said,  had  forcibly  taken  h^tn  home  the  night 
before,  and  so  cut  his  jolli^  short ;  as  it  was,  it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  get  him  home.  "But  it  was  better,  you  see,"  he  remarked,  "  than 
having  him  dead  drunk."  We  thought  so  certainly,  and  very  simply 
asked  if  it  were  not  a  grief  to  his  family,  that  he  should  indulge 
In  such  orgies.  We  were  ignorant  women,  and  the  landlord  had 
patience  with  our  folly ;  merely  smiling,  therefore,  as  in  pity  of  our 
simplicity,  he  assured  us  that  it  was  no  trouble  to  Mr.  Brassy's 
family ;  that  Mr.  Brassy  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and  treated 
everybody  that  came  near  him  with  liquor  when  he  was  in  one  of 
his  drinking-bouts  !  After  this  we  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  our 
landloixl  having  led  us  into  a  field-path  through  narrow  openings  in 
t^e  stone  walls,  bade  us  still  follow  this  path  tOl  we  reached  the  ridge 
of  the  high  land  before  us,  when  we  should  emerge  upon  a  regular 
road,  where  at  the  first  house  we  must  again  inquire  our  way. 

We  are  now  upon  what  unquestionably  was  moorland  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  large  fields  enclosed  with  stone  walls ;  the  land  is  poor  and 
covered  with  rushes.  Maish  plants  grow  everywhere^  marsh  ranun- 
culus and  cotton-rush ;  and  every  hollow  is  trodden  into  holes  by  the 
feet  of  cattle ;  and  stepping-stones  ar^  laid  across  for  human  accom- 
modation, showing  that  it  is  still  a  region  of  bleak,  fenny,  unreclaimed 
moorland,  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  winter  season,  though  nownot  with- 
out a  certain  poetical  charm,  like  the  spirit  of  an  old  northern  ballad. 
The  sky  was  grey  and  calm,  for  the  wind  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
in  great  measure  subsided.  All  around  us  lay  the  melancholy  moorland, 
out  of  which  continually  cropped  grey  stone,  whilst  here  and  there  the 
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snz&ce  was  broken  up  into  high  ridges,  around  and  upon  which  wete 
massed,  in  fantastic  confusion,  piles  of  gre j  rock,  broken  into  blocks, 
standing  on  end,  as  in  some  ancient  dnddical  temple.  Scattered 
brambles,  bilberries  and  birch-trees,  marked  all  such  stony  wilder- 
nesses, and  with  this  exception  there  was  no  growth  whatever  to  be 
seen  but  short  grass,  rushes,  and  marsh-plants.  Here  and  there  in  the 
remoter  distance,  young  fir  plantations  showed  where  some  larger 
landed  proprietor  owned  the  soil,  and  had  thus  introduced  more  earnest 
cultivation  into  the  dreary  waste.  There  was  scarcely  the  note  of  a 
bird  to  be  heard,  only  now  and  then  a  cuckoo  shouting  into  the  silence, 
whilst,  ever  as  we  advanced,  peewits  rose  up  from  the  ground,  and 
wheeling  heavily  round  and  round  aboye  our  heads,  filled  the  air 
with  their  wailing,  petulant  cry. 

We  have  now  reached  the  high  ridge  to  which  our  landlord  bad 
pointed,  and,  as  he  promised,  we  are  upon  an  apparently  old  road, 
very  uneven  in  its  surface  from  the  native  rock  upon  which  it  has 
be^i  formed,  and  which  is  not  yet  worn  smooth.  Before^us  lies  an 
extent  of  countiy  similar  to  that  we  have  left,  tenninating  in  another 
ridge  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  varied,  however,  by  being 
diversified  by  deep  valleys,  scattered  grey  stone  farm-houses,  around 
which  are  always  more  or  less  wood,  planted,  no  doubt,  when  the 
houses  were  built,  as  a  screen  against  the  cold  winds.  Flocks  of  sheep 
and  young  cattle,  as  on  our  road  to  Waystones,  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen,  but  human  beings  there  are  none.  However,  a  grey- 
stone  house  with  its  small  windows,  and  still  smaller  casements,  as 
is  always  found  in  these  primitive  regions,  stood  on  the  ridge  of 
the  hill  by  the  road  side,  amongst  its  ash-trees ;  and  thither  we  went 
to  ask  our  road  forward  to  Foxholes.  All  was  profoundly  still  about 
the  house,  and  the  door  shut  We  knocked,  and  then  ventured 
to  lift  the  latch,  and  a  child  of  almost  angelic  countenance,  and  about 
seven  years  old,  timidly  came  forward,  evidently  to  answer  our  knock. 
We  were  astonished  at  his  beauty,  which,  though  of  an  angelic  character, 
was  still  quaint  His  thick  hair  of  a  dull  golden  hue  was  cut  square 
across  his  forehead,  and  hung  upon  his  shoulders  ;  his  features  were 
refined,  and  his  mouth  had  that  tender  expression  which  reminded  ua 
of  an  etherialixed  Sir  Joshua  or  Gainsborough  in  style,  but  in  character 
of  one  of  Perugino  or  Fre  Angelico's  young  angels.  His  complexion 
was  almost  colourless,  with  a  delicate  brown  hue  under  the  clear  akin, 
and  his  eyes  brown ;  but  the  wondeiful  charm  and  pathos  lay  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  in  the  tender  angelic  mouth,  and  softly  rounded 
chin.  He  was  a  child  to  take  into  the  heart  at  once,  and  the  senti* 
ment  which  he  excited  was  eapiest  prayer  to  the  Father  of  all  lovely, 
and  pure,  and  tender  splrita,  to  guard  His  own,  and  to  keep  and 
mature  this  child  into  the  fulness  of  His  own  beauty  and  love. 
Perhaps  the  little  human  angel  was  startled  by  the  love  which  he 
called  forth,  for  he  shrank  back  into  the  dusk  of  the  kitchen,  where 
stood  the  apparatus  for  cheese-making,  the  large  tub,  strainer,  bowl, 
mould,  and  the  rest,  and  forth  came  a  somewhat  comely,  healthy. 
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smiling,  and  otherwise  remarkable  woman,  of  about  forty,  and  biding 
bj  her  large  person  the  interior  of  the  house  as  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way. Haying  heard  our  question  as  to  the  road  to  the  Foxholes,  and 
cheerfully  promised  full  information,  she  marshalled  us  £rom  her  door, 
past  her  pigsties,  through  her  flocks  of  chickens  and  geese,  across 
the  road,  and  stationing  herself  in  the  wind  under  the  stone  wall, 
revealed  herself  to  us.  She  was  brown  and  red  with  wind  and 
weather.  She  looked  full  of  health  and  strength ;  good-humour  and 
kindliness  beamed  in  her  eyes,  and  dimpled  her  hardy  cheek.  She  had 
a  very  old  bonnet  on  her  head,  originally  quilted,  but  the  silk  was 
torn  off  in  tattors,  and  the  wadding  hung  out  like  loose  wool ;  a  thick 
covering  of  short  cow-hair  in  front  showed  that  it  was  worn  during 
the  operation  of  milking  ;  an  old  black-lace  cap,  very  loose  and  tattered 
in  the  border,  protruded  horn  the  bonnet^  and  waved  also  in  the  wind, 
fier  dress  of  blue  cotton,  patched  with  every  imaginable  kind  of  blue 
print,  with  very  slight  attempt,  if  any,  at  matching  the  original  pattern, 
also  hung  in  tatters.  Old  gown  and  new  patches,  all  were  alike  move^ 
able  and  pendant,  so  that,  standing  there  on  the  bleak  moorland  edge, 
in  the  wind,  which  here  was  strong,  she  bore  no  distant  resemblance 
to  a  gallant  man-of-war  displaying  aU  her  colours,  together  with  the 
colours  of  other  nations,  on  some  naval  festival 

Nor,  apparently,  had  her  employments  been  less  heterogeneous  than 
her  attire,  for  one  of  her  arms  bore  evidence  of  having  been  up  to 
the  elbow  in  the  flour-bin,  the  other  equally  high  or  low  in  the  pig- 
tub.  But  she  was  too  hearty  and  cheerful  to  stand  upon  trifles,  and 
having  veiy  readily  pointed  out  our  way,  she  then  told  us,  that  their 
home  was  called  St.  Mary's  Edge,  that  the  wild  mass  of  splintered 
crags  just  by,  was  the  High  Stone  Edge  3  that  her  husband  was  a  hard- 
working, saving  man,  who  had  bought  this  place  himself,  and  was 
hoping  to  lay  more  land  to  it  yet ;  that  she  had  five  chOdren  living, 
and  one  dead — "a  dear  one,"  she  said, — "a  very  dear  one !"  and  her 
cheery  face  was  overcast  with  emotion.  "  He  died,"  she  said,  "  when 
he  was  five ;  it  was  four  years  since  now,  but  she  had  not  yet  got 
over  it"  We  told  her  that  our  dear  Lord  had  taken  him  as  a  pledge 
from  her ;  that  she  must  think  of  him  as  such  ;  that  he  was  provided 
for  now,  far  better  than  if  he  had  all  St  Mary's  Edge  as  his  own ; 
that  no  doubt  our  Lord  had  taken  her  lamb  to  himself,  that  He  might 
better  win  her  too  ;  that  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  He 
would  turn  her  from  sin  and  lead  her  in  a  new  way,  to  the  home  where 
her  child  had  gone ;  perhaps,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
turn  her  from  sin ;  to  suggest  holy  thoughts,  to  prepare  her  for 
re-union  with  him  hereafter.  She  listened  to  all  we  said  with  earnest, 
tearful  eyes,  ejaculating  continually,  "Dun  yo  think  so?"  It  was 
her  one  expression,  and  as  she  uttered  it,  it  implied  a  great  deaL 
**Dun  yo  think  so?"  she  said,  when  we  spoke  of  the  angelic  beauty 
of  the  child  within  doors.  "  Dun  yo  think  aoV  when  we  said 
that  death  was  the  birth  into  a  life,  of  which  this,  our  present  life, 
was  but  the  shadow — "  Dun  yo  think  so  1 "   New  ideas,  more  cheerful. 
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more  coxuolatoijy  more  ennobling;  were  flowing  into  her  soul  aa  we 
left  her  standing  on  the  high  edge  of  St  Mary,  in  the  wind,  with  all 
her  little  flags  flattering  upon  her,  as  if  indeed  to  celebrate  a  festival, 
tibie  advent  of  a  new  religious  idea,  of  a  higher  £uth  in  God 

On  we  went  again,  leaving  the  old  stony  road,  and  taming  by  short 
cuts  into  the  fields,  among  the  flocks  of  sheep,  the  herds  of  young 
cattle,  and  the  screaming;  whining  peewits,  tOl  at  length  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  edge  of  a  deep,  wild  valley,  broken  up  into  little 
round  hills,  splintered  with  crags,  and  shaggy  with  brambles,  bilberries, 
and  birch-trees ;  here  and  there  lay  tranks  of  large  birch-trees,  which 
had  been  felled  years  before,  but  which  still  lay  grey  and  venerable 
as  the  rock  itseL^  and  among  and  above  which  had  sprung  up  thickets 
of  briers,  the  growth  of  years.  It  was  a  wild  and  melancholy  place;, 
in  the  very  heart  of  which,  x>erched  upon  one  of  the  most  prominent 
sweUs,  stood  a  small,  dreary-looking  house,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
very  old,  weird  birch  tree.  A  little  doubtful  whether  the  indistinct 
footpath  which  we  were  following  through  this  wild  r^on  led  beyond 
this  dismal  dwelling,  we  knocked,  for  information,  at  the  door,  which 
here  again  was  closed  Three  chUdren,  squalid  and  dirty,  and  a  half- 
starved  dog,  of  wolf-like  form,  but  spotted  like  a  hyena,  made  their 
appearance.  Within  the  twilight  of  the  house  we  again  saw  prepa- 
rations for  cheese-making,  but  no  motherly  woman  this  time  presented 
herself;  only  the  three  wretched  children,  and  their  villanous-looking 
attendant 

They  gave  us  the  information  which  we  needed  The  footpath 
would  lead  us  to  Foxholes  ;  this  place  was  Humerus  Hole  (hole  desig- 
nates many  localities  in  this  neighbourhood),  and  with  this  information 
we  pursued  our  way,  the  gaunt^  wolf-like  dog  rushing  barking  after 
ua,  set  on  probably  by  the  unhappy  children. 

A  shallow  stream  running  slowly  over  a  rocky  bed,  tracks  its  way 
along  the  narrow  bottom  of  this  chaotic  valley,  and  ascending  the  other 
and  much  less  rugged  side,  we  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  cheerful 
pasture  fields  of  a  large  old  atone  fftrm-house,  standing,  with  its  sub- 
stantial out-buildings  and  bams,  amongst  old  elm  and  oak  trees.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  idmost  close  to  the  farm-yard,  stand  two 
other  fEirm-houaes,  but  of  more  modem  date,  with  their  out-buildings 
and  bams  also  amongst  their  screen  of  large  trees.  Are  all  these  the 
Foxholes )  Or  is  there  one,  the  Foxholes  proper,  the  home  of  our 
ancestors  9  We  will  inquire  :  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  first 
and  largest,  we  learn  that  this  is  the  Foxholes  proper,  as  we  imagined 
The  other  houses — strange  enough,  as  it  seemed — ^are  called,  the  one 
*' Badger-holes,"  the  other,  ^'^Foumart-holes."  We  are  now  at  the 
ultima  Thide  of  our  rambles,  and  our  business  is  not  veiy  definite.  Bot^ 
on  the  plea  of  weariness,  we  request  permission  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes,  from  the  well-dressed,  business-like,  fiEumerly  woman,  with  a 
clean,  white-satin-ribboned  cap,  who  opens  the  door  ;  and  wo  are  cheer- 
fully invited  to  walk  in.  It  is  a  laige  house-place  into  which  we  enter, 
with  its  bare  brick  floor,  large  cupboard  or  press,  handsome  clock. 
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holes  about  eighty  years  ago.  I  've  heard  those  tell  it  that  knew  the 
I>artiea.  There  lived  then  at  the  Foumart-holes  two  brothers,  named 
Horsaley.  Neither  of  them  was  married,  and  they  were  both  of  them 
in  middle  life.  They  did  the  work  of  the  &xm  together,  slaving  and 
toiling  from  morning  till  night,  for  they  were  both  of  a  getting  and 
saving  turn.  The  elder,  however,  wanted  to  have  it  all  to  himself,  and 
determined  to  make  away  with  his  brother.  So  one  day  when  the 
oven— one  of  those  big  ovens  which  they  always  used  in  those  days — 
was  heated  for  a  big  baking,  and  his  brother  was  sweeping  it  out 
ready  for  the  broad,  he  thrust  him  in,  shut  the  oven  door,  and  the 
unhappy  man  was  burnt  to  death !  It 's  true,  as  I  live,"  said  Mrs. 
Beever  :  "  but  then  when  he  had  got  rid  of  his  living  brother,  the  spirit 
of  the  murdered  man  came  back,'and  never  let  him  have  an  hour's  rest  I 
They  were  then  building  a  large  stone  bam.  I  '11  show  it  you,"  said 
she  ;  and  taking  us  back  through  their  own  yard,  she  led  us  across  a 
little  field  towards  the  Foumart-holes,  the  farthest  of  the  three  houses; 
and  pointing  out  a  large,  well-built  stone  bam,  of  probably  eighty  or  a 
hundred  years  old,  continued:  "  they  were  about  that  very  bam;  but 
the  spirit  would  not  let  them  go  on  with  it ;  what  they  did  in  the  day, 
he  undid  at  night  At  last,  however,  they  were  told  to  build  a  half 
moon  into  it ;  and  there  it  is  you  see  !"  said  she,  directing  our  attention 
to  a  large  arch  of  redder  stone,  forming,  as  we  should  have  imagined, 
the  arch  of  a  large  doorway  in  the  end  of  the  bam.  "  So  they  built 
that  half  moon  into  it^"  continued  she,  "  at  the  time  of  the  half-moon ; 
and  either  seven  or  nine  clergymen — I  don't  know  which,  but  either 
one  number  or  the  other,  for  it  must  be  an  odd  number  for  such  a  job — 
laid  the  spirit  in  Horseley  Hole,  about  a  nule  below ;  and  after  that 
they  were  never  more  troubled  with  him." 

We  still  wanted  to  know  various  particulars  :  whether  Horseley  was 
tried  for  the  murder ;  whether  the  clergymen  were  willing  to  lay  the 
spirit  of  the  injured  brother  without  bringing  the  murderer  to  justice  ; 
how  it  was  known  indeed  that  he  was  the  murderer,  and  who  gave  the 
half-moon  formula  regarding  the  barn-end  ?  But  of  this  she  could  tell 
us  nothing  definite,  though  she  said  that  it  was  'Hhe  carcase,*'  after  the 
life  had  been  burnt  out  of  it,  that  told  the  story  of  the  murder ;  but 
more  she  could  not  say,  only  that  "  we  might  depend  upon  its  truth." 

"Can  we  learn  any  further  particulars  at  the  house  itself  1"  we 
inquired.  She  feared  not ;  but  she  thought  we  might,  at  all  events, 
try.  Encouraged  by  this  hope,  we  passed  through  a  narrow  opening 
in  the  stone  wall,  and  walking  along  the  back  of  the  house,  came  round 
to  the  door  at  the  end,  which  opened  into  a  dismal-looking  kitchen, 
where  again  we  saw  cheese-making,  and  churning  also,  in  progress.  A 
young  woman  was  churning,  an  old  woman  making  cheese.  She  was 
a  strange-looking  old  woman,  in  a  linen  skull-cap,  small  featured,  but 
of  a  hard  and  soi*did  expression,  with  a  pinched  nose  and  screwed-up 
mouth,  such  'as  might  have  indicated  kindred  to  the  old  murderer. 
Blie  was  veiy  deaf^  and  every  word  had  to  be  screamed  into  her  ear  ; 
and  even  to  the  most  casual  or  courteous  remark,  nothing  but  a  snap- 
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qnestionablj  they  bad  lived — a  life,  too,  more  weariBome  and  bamn, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  which  the  good  Methodist  complained ;  for  then 
intelligence  of  any  kind  was  mnch  rarer  :  even  Methodist  teardrinkings 
did  not  then  take  place.  The  church  was  far  oS,  and  no  school  existed. 
Oar  ancestors,  men  and  women,  as  we  well  knew  from  certain  yellow 
parchments  contained  in  a  mouldering  old  canvas  bag,  locked  up  in 
a  closet  at  home,  had  been  unable,  for  many  generations,  to  sign 
their  names ;  yet  their  homestead  and  their  acres  were  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

When  good  Mrs.  Beever  had  finished  smoothing  her  stockings,  she 
apologized  for  the  necessity  of  leaving  us,  as  her  cheese  had  to  be 
made ;  and  so  saying,  she  moved  towards  another  room — ^the  laige, 
light,  and  cheerful  working  kitchen  of  the  house.    We  asked  permission 
to  accompany  her,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  the  young  man  was 
left  to  sleep  undisturbed  upon  the  "  squab."     In  this  kitchen  proper, 
cheese-making  was  in  preparation  on  a  laige  scale.     A  laige  fire  was 
burning ;  everything  seemed  plentiful,  and  a  tall,  rather  handsome 
young  woman,  the  daughter,  was  assiduously  washing  up  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  basins,  pans,  and  crockery.     The  daughter  was 
shy,  and  blushed  when  we  spoke  to  her  of  the  pleasant  party  of  the 
preceding  night     Perhaps  there  might  be  some  tender  reason  for  her 
conscious  blushes.     Perhaps  the  £ev.  Josiah  Jones,  or  some  zealous 
"  brother,*'  had  caused  the  opportunity  to  become  more  than  an  ordinary 
tea-drinking  to  her.    Here  all  was  cheerfulness  and  bustle.    The  £ftther, 
a  quiet  fstrmerly  man  in  a  grey  suit,  who  was  overlooking  the  operation 
of  pigsty  building,  on  which  a  bricklayer  and  another  son  of  the  house,  less 
overcome  by  the  late  tea-drinking  than  the  one  in  the  house-place,  were 
employed  came  in  and  out.    But  he  looked  at  us  with  quiet^  questioning 
glances,  somewhat  as  the  landlord  of  the  ''Black  Bull"  at  Waystones  had 
done,  and  assured  us  that  nothing  was  known  there  of  our  ancestors. 
His  manner  was  short  and  repellant ;  and  the  wife,  as  if  to  make  up  for 
her  husband's  coolness,  offered  us  refreshment,  pressing  us  most  cor- 
dially to  accept  it     We,  however,  only  accept^  a  draught  of  whey 
from  her  large  cheese-tub;  and  then,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
elicit  some  of  those  dreary  old  histories  of  crime  and  sorrow  from  the 
past,  which  we  knew  had  existed  at  Foxholes,  we  rose  to  depart; 
for  whether  it  were  the  good  Methodism  of  the  house  under  its  present 
rigimef  or  its  good  sense,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  evil  old  past  appeared 
to  have  taken  no  hold  upon  their  memories.     ''  No^''  they  replied, 
"  they  never  had  heard  of  such  things.     "No  doubt  what  we  said  was 
true  ;  but  it  was  before  their  time,  and  it  was  better  to  let  those  old 
tales  die  out."     We  rose  to  depart,  and  again  were  hospitably  preesed 
to  eat  and  drink.     But  again  we  refused ;  and  the  mother,  leaving  her 
cheese-making,  accompanied  us  into  the  yard  on  the  way  to  the  field, 
to  point  out  our  course  onward.     Here  no  sooner  was  the  purpose 
completed  for  which  she  had  left  her  work,  than,  leaning  forward,  she 
said  confidentially,  ''  You  asked  about  old  stories  ;  now  I  can  tell  you 
something  that  is  quite  tnie,  and  happened  just  here  at  the  Foumart- 
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holes  about  eighty  years  ago.  I  We  hoard  those  tell  it  that  know  the 
parties.  There  lived  then  at  the  Foumart-holes  two  brothers,  named 
Horsaley.  Neither  of  them  was  married,  and  they  were  both  of  them 
in  middle  life.  They  did  the  work  of  the  farm  together,  slaving  and 
toiling  from  morning  till  night,  for  they  were  both  of  a  getting  and 
saving  turn.  The  elder,  however,  wanted  to  have  it  all  to  himself,  and 
determined  to  make  away  with  his  brother.  So  one  day  when  the 
oven — one  of  those  big  ovens  which  they  always  used  in  those  days — 
was  heated  for  a  big  baking,  and  his  brother  was  sweeping  it  out 
ready  for  the  broad,  he  thrust  him  in,  shut  the  oven  door,  and  the 
unhappy  man  was  burnt  to  death !  It 's  true,  as  I  live,"  said  Mrs. 
Beever  :  "  but  then  when  he  had  got  rid  of  his  living  brother,  the  spirit 
of  the  murdered  man  came  back,]and  never  let  him  have  an  hour's  rest  I 
They  were  then  bmlding  a  large  stone  bam.  I  'U  show  it  you,"  said 
she  ;  and  taking  us  back  through  their  own  yard,  she  led  us  across  a 
little  field  towards  the  Foumart-holes,  the  farthest  of  the  three  houses ; 
and  pointing  out  a  large,  well-built  stone  bam,  of  probably  eighty  or  a 
hundred  years  old,  continued :  "  they  were  about  that  very  bam;  but 
the  spirit  would  not  let  them  go  on  with  it ;  what  they  did  in  the  day, 
he  undid  at  night  At  last,  however,  they  were  told  to  build  a  half 
moon  into  it ;  and  there  it  is  you  see  !"  said  she,  directing  our  attention 
to  a  large  arch  of  redder  stone,  forming,  as  we  should  have  imagined, 
the  arch  of  a  large  doorway  in  the  end  of  the  bam.  "  So  they  built 
that  half  moon  into  it,"  continued  she, ''  at  the  time  of  the  half-moon ; 
and  either  seven  or  nine  clergymen — I  don't  know  which,  but  either 
one  number  or  the  other,  for  it  must  be  an  odd  number  for  such  a  job — 
laid  the  spirit  in  Ilorseley  Hole,  about  a  mile  below ;  and  after  that 
they  were  never  more  troubled  with  him." 

We  still  wanted  to  know  various  particulars  :  whether  Horseley  was 
tried  for  the  murder ;  whether  the  clergymen  were  willing  to  lay  the 
spirit  of  the  injured  brother  without  bringing  the  murderer  to  justice  ; 
how  it  was  known  indeed  that  he  was  the  murderer,  and  who  gave  the 
half-moon  formula  regarding  the  barn-end  ]  But  of  this  she  could  tell 
us  nothing  definite,  though  she  said  that  it  was  "the  carcase,*'  after  the 
life  had  been  burnt  out  of  it,  that  told  the  story  of  the  murder ;  but 
more  she  could  not  say,  only  that  '^  we  might  depend  upon  its  truth." 

''Can  we  learn  any  further  particulars  at  the  house  itself  1"  we 
inquired.  She  feared  not ;  but  she  thought  we  mighty  at  all  events, 
try.  Encouraged  by  this  hope,  we  passed  through  a  narrow  opening 
in  the  stone  wall,  and  walking  along  the  back  of  the  house,  came  round 
to  the  door  at  the  end,  which  opened  into  a  dismal-looking  kitchen, 
where  again  we  saw  cheese-making,  and  churning  also,  in  progress.  A 
young  woman  was  churning,  an  old  woman  making  cheese.  She  was 
a  strange-looking  old  woman,  in  a  linen  skull-cap,  small  featured,  but 
of  a  hsad  and  sordid  expression,  with  a  pinched  nose  and  screwed-up 
mouth,  such  -as  might  have  indicated  kindred  to  the  old  murderer. 
She  was  very  deaf,  and  every  word  had  to  be  screamed  into  her  ear  ; 
and  even  to  the  most  casual  or  courteous  remark,  nothing  but  a  snap- 
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qnestionablj  they  had  lived — ^a  life,  too,  more  wearisome  and  barren, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  which  the  good  Methodist  complained ;  for  then 
intelligence  of  any  kind  was  much  rarer  :  even  Methodist  teardrinkings 
did  not  then  take  place.  The  church  was  far  off,  and  no  school  existed. 
Our  ancestors,  men  and  women,  as  we  well  knew  from  certain  yellow 
parchments  contained  in  a  mouldering  old  canvas  bag,  locked  up  in 
a  closet  at  home,  had  been  unable,  for  many  generations,  to  sign 
their  names ;  yet  their  homestead  and  their  acres  were  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

When  good  Mrs.  Beever  had  finished  smoothing  her  stockings,  she 
apologized  for  the  necessity  of  leaving  us,  as  her  cheese  had  to  be 
made ;  and  so  saying,  she  moved  towards  another  room — the  large, 
light,  and  cheerful  working  kitchen  of  the  house.  We  asked  permission 
to  accompany  her,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  the  young  man  was 
left  to  sleep  undisturbed  upon  the  "  squab."  In  this  kitchen  proper, 
cheese-making  was  in  preparation  on  a  large  scale.  A  large  fire  was 
burning ;  everything  seemed  plentiful,  and  a  tall,  rather  handsome 
young  woman,  the  daughter,  was  assiduously  washing  up  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  basins,  pans,  and  crockery.  The  daughter  was 
shy,  and  blushed  when  we  spoke  to  her  of  the  pleasant  party  of  the 
preceding  night  Perhaps  there  might  be  some  tender  reason  for  her 
conscious  blushea  Perhaps  the  Hev.  Josiah  Jones,  or  some  zealous 
'*  brother,"  had  caused  the  opportunity  to  become  more  than  an  ordinary 
tea-drinking  to  her.  Here  all  was  cheerfulness  and  bustle.  The  father, 
a  quiet  farmerly  man  in  a  grey  suit,  who  was  overlooking  the  operation 
of  pigsty  building,  on  which  a  bricklayer  and  another  son  of  the  house,  less 
overcome  by  the  late  tea-drinking  than  the  one  in  the  house-place,  were 
employed  came  in  and  out  But  he  looked  at  us  with  quiet,  questioning 
glances,  somewhat  as  the  landlord  of  the  "Black  Bull"  at  Waystones  had 
done,  and  assured  us  that  nothing  was  known  there  of  our  ancestors. 
His  manner  was  short  and  repellant ;  and  the  wife,  as  if  to  make  up  for 
her  husband's  coolness,  offered  us  refreshment,  pressing  us  most  cor- 
dially to  accept  it  We,  however,  only  accepted  a  draught  of  whey 
from  her  large  cheese-tub;  and  then,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
elicit  some  of  those  dreary  old  histories  of  crime  and  sorrow  from  the 
past,  which  we  knew  had  existed  at  Foxholes,  we  rose  to  depart; 
for  whether  it  were  the  good  Methodism  of  the  house  under  its  present 
regime,  or  its  good  sense,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  evil  old  past  appeared 
to  have  taken  no  hold  upon  their  memories.  "  No,"  they  replied, 
"  they  never  had  heard  of  such  things.  No  doubt  what  we  said  was 
true  ;  but  it  was  before  their  time,  and  it  was  better  to  let  those  old 
tales  die  out."  We  rose  to  depart,  and  again  were  hospitably  pressed 
to  eat  and  drink.  But  again  we  refused ;  and  the  mother,  leaving  her 
cheese-making,  accompanied  us  into  the  yard  on  the  way  to  the  field, 
to  point  out  our  course  onward.  Here  no  sooner  was  the  purpose 
completed  for  which  she  had  left  her  work,  than,  leaning  forward,  she 
said  confidentially,  "  You  asked  about  old  stories  ;  now  I  can  tell  you 
something  that  is  quite  tnie,  and  happened  just  here  at  the  Foumart- 
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their  bustle^  all  their  life,  all  their  importance  had  now  disappeared ; 
and  they  stood,  like  this  hoose^  solitary,  silent,  and  desolate,,  combined 
fiEtnn  and  public-house,  the  inferior  character  of  the  latter  sinking  the 
respectability  of  the  former ;  therefore,  the  broken  window-panes  were 
unmended,  and  the  walls  were  de£Eu:ed  by  damp  and  decay. 

But  now  for  the  last  two  miles  we  have  left  the  old  coach-road,  and 
every  step  takes  us  into  a  greener,  sunnier,  more  silent  seclusion. 
Somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  these  round  green  hiUw  lies  a  village,  and 
to  that  village  we  are  bound.  The  highest  point  of  these  round  hiUs 
we  will  call  Wyver  Low,  and  the  vilLage  of  Wyver  lies  beneath  it. 
We  cannot  be  far  from  Wyver ;  but  as  yet  neither  village,  nor  village 
church,  is  in  sight.  A  tall  countryman,  in  a  drab-coloured  smock- 
frock,  and  wearing  a  drab-coloured  cap,  approaches  us,  coming  on  with 
a  long  slouching  gait;  from  him  we  ask  our  way  to  Wyver.  He 
answers  us  in  a  long  drawl  that  we  are  rights  and  we  notice  whilst  he 
speaks,  his  cap,  which  is  someway  unique.  The  colour  is  a  yellowish- 
drab,  and  the  texture  singularly  transparent  We  discover  that  the 
material  is  bladder !  And  why  not  i  Bladder  is  lights  and  water- 
proof ;  surely,  therefore,  as  good  as  gutta-percha  cloth.  A  very  grand 
cap  is  this  bladder-cap  of  yellowish-drab,  with  bows  of  ribbon  at  the 
ears,  and  the  outline  of  the  head  within  visible  from  without !  We 
begin  to  question  whether  Solomon  was  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
there  was  *'  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  In  a  bladder-cap,  did  we 
not  behold  a  novelty  ? 

We  are  now  in  Wyver — a  slumbrous  village  of  grey  stone,  basking 
in  the  hot  sunshine,  in  the  bosom  of  the  green  hills.  All  is  as  silent 
as  though  the  valley  were  enchanted.  A  white  cat,  sleeping  in  the 
sun,  starts  up  at  our  approach,  and  rushes  noiselessly  into  a  garden 
full  of  yellow  trolius,  broad  green  Solomon's-seal,  and  dark-blue 
columbine.  A  queer,  sun-burnt,  yeUow-haired  boy,  and  a  little  child, 
stand  at  a  neighbouring  garden-gate,  quietly  feeding  a  number  of  little 
yellowish-green  ducklings,  with  a  stiMsh  paste  made  of  oatmeal  and 
water,  which  the  boy  drops  leisurely  with  an  old  spoon  out  of  .a 
broken  brown  and  yellow  dish,  and  for  which  the  brood  eagerly 
scramble  round  his  feet  The  boy  is  so  shy  that  he  turns  red  to  the 
very  roots  of  his  hair  as  we  stop  and  speak  to  him,  and  he  dares  not 
lift  up  his  face.  We  have  no  idea  what  kind  of  eyes  he  has.  He  says 
that  his  name  is  Zachery,  and  of  the  ducklings  he  informs  us  "  that 
ther  shud  bey  nointeyn  on  'em." 

We  are  bound  to  the  last  house  in  the  vUlage — to  that  neat,  grey- 
stone  house  standing  ju^  at  the  foot  of  the  green  slopes  of  the  hill ;  a 
garden  lies  on  three  sides,  and  the  little  window  that  looks  on  the 
road  is  full  of  flowering  plants,  conspicuous  amongst  which  are  a  scarlet 
cactus  and  a  white  geranium.  The  window  is  of  a  simple  Gothic  style. 
It  is  a  pleasant  house.  We  are  cordially  welcomed  by  the  first  persoft 
we  meet — ^a  fair-complexioned,  bright-eyed  young  woman,  the  daughter 
of  the  house  ;  and  are  led  up  a  low  flight  of  steps  into  the  room  where 
are  the  scarlet  cactus  and  the  white  geranium.     It  is  the  sitting-room 
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pish  answer  was  returned.  At  length,  we  ventored  upon  an  inqniiy 
respecting  the  old  tradition ;  whereat  she  scowled  on  us,  crushed  her 
cheese-curd  more  vehemently  thtm  ever,  and  vouchsafed  us  only  the 
most  angry  replies.  It  was  evident  that  she  knew  the  stoiy,  hut  she 
would  not  acknowledge  it.  ''If  we  had  heen  told  of  a  ghost,  we  might 
go,"  she  said,  "  to  those  who  sent  us  ;"  and  then  she  dug  again  into  her 
cheese-curd.  At  length,  after  a  sullen  silence,  she  said,  that  "The 
mester  would  soon  he  at  home  for  his  dinner,  and  he  had  hetter  not 
find  us  there  \"  What  this  intimation  might  mean,  we  could  not  say ; 
hut  seeing  the  young  girl  look  scared  and  anxious,  we  thought  it  hest 
to  retire,  even  under  the  guise  of  a  discomfiture,  feeling  that  the  gloomy 
tradition  of  the  house  was,  in  spirit  and  even  in  form,  veiy  worthily 
represented  hy  that  hard,  pitiless,  old  woman. 

Eetuming  again  through  the  farmyard  of  the  Foxholes,  we  had 
reached  the  field  ;  when,  turning  round  to  look  hack  at  these  singular 
places,  we  saw  good  smiling  Mrs.  Beever  in  her  white-satin-ribhoned 
cap,  running  after  us  with  a  besom-like  nosegay  of  peonies,  lilacs,  white- 
Nancies,  old-man,  lemon-thyme,  crown-impericds,  and  all  the  flowers  of 
her  garden,  which  she  had  tied  up  into  a  parting  gift  for  us.  It  was 
very  graciously  intended,  and  most  kindly  offered  ;  and  we,  receiving 
it  with  equal  goodwill,  told  her  of  our  reception  at  the  Foumart-holes, 
received  her  good  wishes,  and  went  on  our  way  with  the  huge  nosegay 
c^oried  in  one  hand,  as  a  balance  to  the  two  umbrellas  in  the  other. 

We  are  now  in  the  solitude  of  green,  round-topped  hiUs,  which  lie 
basking  in  the  afternoon  sun.  A  long  tortuous  road,  winding  along  the 
somewhat  dreary  extent  of  country  which  we  had  passed,  and  which, 
looking  backward,  we  could  trace  in  the  hot  sun,  like  a  loosely-waving 
white  ribbon,  astonished  us  by  the  distance  we  had  come  since  issuing 
out  of  the  fields  beyond  the  horizon  line,  and  where  we  had  asked  our 
way  at  a  solitary  cottage,  lying  in  a  deep  woody  hollow.  The  sole 
occupants  of  this  cottage  were  two  chil(b«n ;  the  elder,  about  eighty 
left  in  charge  of  the  baby,  which,  placed  on  the  wooden  ''  squab,"  was 
hedged  in  by  an  upturned  saddle.  Not  a  soul  besides  was  to  be  heard 
or  seen  in  or  about  the  house.  Wood  pigeons  were  cooing  dreamily 
in  the  wooded  hollows ;  a  cuckoo  was  shouting  into  the  sunshine,  and 
the  little  brook,  which  ran  along  under  the  trees,  sent  up  alow  murmur 
like  an  exaggerated  hum  of  insects.  Hoses  and  deep  blue  columbines 
were  in  flower  in  the  little  garden ;  but  there  was  neither  dog,  nor 
cat,  nor  man,  nor  woman  to  be  seen, — only  the  little  girl,  sitting  by 
the  ''  squab,"  and  the  baby  inclosed  by  the  old  upturned  saddle. 

And  now  we  had  come  for  miles  along  the  white  limestone  road  on 
which  scarcely  a  passenger  or  vehicle  was  to  be  seen ;  had  passed  a 
large,  desolate,  way-side  house,  once  an  inn,  for  this  was  formerly  one 
of  the  great  coaching  roads,  eveiy  mile  accurately  marked  by  its* 
east-iron  milestone ;  and  these  way-side  inns,  in  those  days,  had  been 
great  posting-houses,  where  not  only  the  mail  and  other  coaches  were 
horsed,  but  where  ''lords,  and  dukes,  and  noble  princes,"  travelling 
post^  required  relays  of  horses^  or,  it  might  be^  stayed  the  night     All 
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their  bustle^  all  their  life,  all  their  importance  had  now  disappeared ; 
and  they  stood,  like  this  house^  solitary,  silent^  and  desolate,,  combined 
farm  and  public-house,  the  inferior  character  of  the  latter  sinking  the 
respectability  of  the  former ;  therefore,  the  broken  window-panes  were 
unmended,  and  the  walls  were  de&ced  by  damp  and  decay. 

But  now  for  the  last  two  miles  we  have  left  the  old  coach-road,  and 
every  step  takes  us  into  a  greener,  simnier,  more  silent  seclusion. 
Somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  these  round  green  hills  lies  a  village,  and 
to  that  village  we  are  bound.  The  highest  point  of  these  roimd  lulls 
we  will  call  Wyver  Low,  and  the  vQlage  of  Wyver  lies  beneath  it 
We  cannot  be  far  from  Wyver ;  but  as  yet  neither  village,  nor  village 
church,  is  in  sight  A  tall  coimtryman,  in  a  drab-coloured  smock- 
frock,  and  wearing  a  drab-coloured  cap,  approaches  us,  coming  on  with 
a  long  slouching  gait ;  from  him  we  ask  our  way  to  Wyver.  He 
answers  us  in  a  long  drawl  that  we  are  right,  and  we  notice  whilst  he 
speaks,  his  cap,  which  is  someway  unique.  The  colour  is  a  yellowish- 
drab,  and  the  texture  singularly  transparent  We  discover  that  the 
material  is  bladder !  And  why  not  9  Bladder  is  lights  and  water- 
proof ;  surely,  therefore,  as  good  as  gutta-percha  cloth.  A  very  grand 
cap  is  this  bladder-cap  of  yellowish-drab,  with  bows  of  ribbon  at  the 
ears,  and  the  outline  of  the  head  within  visible  from  without !  We 
begin  to  question  whether  Solomon  was  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
there  was  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  In  a  bladder-cap,  did  we 
not  behold  a  novelty  ? 

We  are  now  in  Wyver — a  slumbrous  village  of  grey  stone,  basking 
in  the  hot  sunshine,  in  the  bosom  of  the  green  hilk.  All  is  as  silent 
as  though  the  valley  were  enchanted.  A  white  cat^  sleeping  in  the 
sun,  starts  up  at  our  approach,  and  rushes  noiselessly  into  a  garden 
foil  of  yellow  trolius,  broad  green  Solomon's-seal,  and  dark-blue 
columbine.  A  queer,  sim-bumt,  yeUow-haired  boy,  and  a  little  child, 
stand  at  a  neighbouring  garden-gate,  quietly  feeding  a  number  of  little 
yellowish-green  ducklings,  with  a  stiffish  paste  made  of  oatmeal  and 
water,  which  the  boy  drops  leisurely  with  an  old  spoon  out  of  .a 
broken  brown  and  yellow  dish,  and  for  which  the  brood  eagerly 
scramble  round  his  feet  The  boy  is  so  shy  that  he  turns  red  to  the 
very  roots  of  his  hair  as  we  stop  and  speak  to  him,  and  he  dares  not 
lift  up  his  face.  We  have  no  idea  what  kind  of  eyes  he  has.  He  says 
that  his  name  is  Zachery,  and  of  the  ducklings  he  informs  us  "  that 
ther  shud  boy  nointeyn  on  'em." 

We  are  bound  to  the  last  house  in  the  village — to  that  neat,  grey* 
stone  house  standing  ju^  at  the  foot  of  the  green  slopes  of  the  hiU ;  a 
garden  lies  on  three  sides,  and  the  little  window  that  looks  on  the 
road  is  full  of  floweriug  plants,  conspicuous  amongst  which  are  a  scarlet 
cactus  and  a  white  geranium.  The  window  is  of  a  simple  Gothic  style. 
It  is  a  pleasant  house.  We  are  cordially  welcomed  by  the  fii'st  persofi 
we  meet — a  £&ir-complexioned,  bright- eyed  young  woman,  the  daughter 
of  the  house ;  and  are  led  up  a  low  flight  of  steps  into  the  room  where 
are  the  scarlet  cactus  and  the  white  geiunium.     It  is  the  sitting-room 
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of  an  invalid — an  old  man,  who  rests  near  the  window  in  a  large  chair, 
and  who  wears  a  large  long  coat  and  pictaresque  wide-awake.  He 
does  not  take  off  his  hat  to  welcome  us,  for  long  invalid  habit  has 
accustomed  h\m  to  in-door  wearing  of  his  hat  It  has  become  a  portion 
of  himself,  and  is  veiy  becoming.  Its  broad  brim  casts  a  soft  shade 
over  his  handsome  old  countenance,  with  its  long  well-chiselled 
features  and  patriarchal  expression.  He  welcomes  us  cordially,  and  we 
sit  down  near  the  pleasant  window,  with  its  scarlet  cactus  and  white 
geranium. 

We  had  never  been  in  this  house  before,  and  yet  a  strange  feeling 
comes  over  our  mind,  as  if,  some  time  or  other,  in  or  out  of  the  body, 
we  ?iad  been  there ;  had  gone  up  that  little  flight  of  steps  into  that 
little  room ;  had  seen  the  patriarch  sitting  in  his  tall-backed  chair, 
with  his  little  table  and  books  before  him.  How  is  it  1  Whence  come 
these  glimpses  as  of  a  past  experience  of  that  which  is  but  even  now 
occurring,  and  all  of  which  is  outwardly  new  to  our  senses  1  Whence 
do  they  come,  and  what  do  they  indicate  ? 

We  talk  with  the  old  patriarch  of  times  and  people  long  since  past 
and  gone.  A  whole  generation  has  vanished  since  we  met  We  stand 
as  upon  a  rock,  and  look,  as  it  were,  over  a  wide  sea.  We  speak  of 
many  a  voyager  across  this  ocean  of  time ;  of  some  gone  into  port 
successfully  and  peacefully :  of  others  yet  far  out  at  sea,  dnven  by  storms 
and  grievously  tossed  ;  and  of  others  who  have  suffered  total  shipwreck. 
The  sun  of  peace  shines  calmly  on  the  old  patriarch,  and  the  billows 
of  time  break  softly  at  his  feet  His  soul  has  a  sure  anchorage  in  the 
Saviour,  and  he  fears  for  himself  no  storms.  He  knows  that  he  cannot 
suffer  shipwreck,  and  calmly  and  joyfully  awaits  the  day  when  the 
Great  Master  will  welcome  him  into  the  harbour  of  Eternal  Rest 

The  patriarch's  daughter  places  a  repast  before  us.  She  has  a  fair 
face  and  affectionate  eyes,  and  we  know  that  we  are  welcome.  We 
could  not  be  better  entertained  if  we  were  two  queens.  The  best  that 
the  house  contains  stands  before  us.  And  what  could  we  have  more, 
especially  when  that  best  is  so  excellent)  The  patriarch  takes  his 
afternoon  rest,  and  we  walk  with  his  daughter,  attired  in  her  muslin 
dress  and  broad  straw  hat,  to  the  church.  It  is  a  very  simple  and 
homely  village  church  :  all  its  embellishments  are  of  the  most  humble 
character.  The  village  is  poor,  and  cannot  afford  church  decorations. 
The  patriarch's  daughter  wishes  for  a  new  altar-cloth :  that  which  is  there 
she  herself  has  given,  but  she  thinks  it  unseemly,  and  trusts  that  a  better 
day  may  come  when  the  altar  may  have  a  fitter  covering.  We  sit  in 
the  patriarch's  pew,  and  notice  the  gutta-percha  tube  which  commu- 
nicates from  it  with  the  pulpit,  for  the  old  man  is  somewhat ''  hard  of 
hearing."     Then  we  read  the  mural  tablets. 

We  return  through  the  village  ;  see  a  very  old  man,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred, with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  sitting  in  the  sun,  beside  his  cottage 
wall :  he  is  old  enough  to  be  our  patriarch's  father.  Shy  litUe 
Zachery,  with  his  nineteen  ducklings,  which  we  again  see  him  feeding, 
is  this  aged  man's  great-grandson. 
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We  again  enter  the  patriaich's  house.  Tea  is  ready  waiting  us. 
The  little  parlour  looks  deliciously  home-like.  The  evening  sun  shines 
in  through  the  window  where  stand  the  scarlet  cactus  and  the  white 
geranium,  and  falls  in  pleasant  gleams  upon  the  old  man's  books : 
upon  his  Bible,  with  its  laige  print — upon  his  books  of  daily  prayer 
and  pious  exercise.  The  patriarch  smiles,  and  says  that  he  needs  now 
no  larger  library ;  in  fjEu^t,  that  he  finds  one  single  verse  of  Scripture 
will  give  him  subject  of  meditation  frequently  for  a  whole  day.  How, 
then,  should  he  want  many  books  1  As  the  evening  light  surrounds 
our  old  friend  with  its  peaceful  glory,  he  appears,  in  our  eyes,  even 
more  calm  and  venerabla  The  hospitably-spread  tea-table  has  been 
drawn  up  close  to  his  arm-chair,  and  with  its  tearequipage  of  delicate 
white  and  gold  china,  its  old  silver  tea-pot  and  cream-jug,  its  glass 
dishes  of  delicate  preserves,  its  delicate  cake  and  slices  of  buttered 
plum-cake — a  dainty  common  in  this  part  of  the  country — presents  a 
most  tempting  aspect. 

After  tea,  we  take  leave  of  our  aged  Mend, — never,  in  all  human 
probability,  to  again  see  his  calm  face  upon  earth — and  accompanied 
by  his  daughter  and  a  young  grand-daughter,  whom  we  had  not  seen 
until  this  moment — a  bright  open-browed  girl  of  twelve — ^we  set  out 
on  our  further  pilgrimage,  they  accompanying  us  on  our  way,  the 
daughter  to  the  breezy  top  of  the  first  hill,  and  the  grand-daughter  a 
mile  or  two  fiEirther,  to  the  top  of  the  yet  higher  hill  beyond,  whence 
our  road  would  lie  clear  before  us  to  Wolstone,  where  we  proposed  to 
pass  the  night  The  grand-daughter  bounds  forward  like  a  young  roe 
on  the  mountains,  full  of  eneigy  and  youth ;  and  now  she  points  out 
this  wood,  or  that  fann-house  in  the  disteaice,  of  which  something 
memorable  was  to  be  told.  She  was  bright  of  countenance,  with  a 
dear,  keen  intelligence  beaming  from  her  eyes ;  her  limbs  were  strong 
and  agile,  and  her  frtime  firmly  knit  She  looked  at  us,  every  now  and 
then,  with  the  kindliness  and  cordiality  of  both  the  old  patriarch  and 
his  daughter  combined.  She  was  a  pleasant  companion.  *'  And  now," 
said  she,  pointing  to  a  farm-house,  shrouded  in  wood,  and  standing 
upon  a  distant  hill,  "that  is  Thomborough  Hall:  I  was  there  last 
Wednesday."  "  So  were  we,"  we  replied.  "  I  know  you  were,"  she 
said ;  "  I  saw  you  there.  Mr.  Throwly,  of  Thomborough,  is  my  uncle, 
I  had  gone  over  to  see  a  school-fellow  there,  but  she  was  gone  over  to 
Ashington,  so  I  did  not  see  her.  It  is  a  very  long  walk  to  Thom- 
borough HalL"  "  Were  you  then,"  we  asked,  "  the  young  girl  who 
lay  asleep  on  the  '  squab,'  and  whom  we  disturbed )"  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"I  was.  I  was  very  tired,  and  disappointed,  too.  I  lay  down  to 
sleep,  and  you  came."  Now  we  remembered  her  weU,  though  we  had 
not  at  first  recognized  her.  The  silent  girl  who  never  spoke,  but  whose 
intelligent  brown  eyes  and  dear  forehead  we  had  noticed — it  was  she  1 
Tired  and  disappointed,  she  had  nothing  to  say  to  us,  who  came  as  a 
gay  party,  riding  and  walking  with  feathered  hats  and  parasols,  with 
ponies  and  a  la^  dog,  to  break  up  the  quiet  of  that  large  farm-house, 
alumbeiing  amongst  its  woods.     We  had  come  like  a  hurricane,  with 
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OUT  large  dog  waking  up  the  ire  of  the  ilsoally  peaceful  torn-clogs ; 
with  our  trampling  of  ponies  and  pony-carriage ;  with  our  laughter, 
and  many  yoices  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  making  free  in  a  strange 
^lace.  Well  might  the-  child,  weary  and  disappointed,  have  nothing 
to  say  to  us,  and  only  look  on  with  quiet,  wondering  eyes. 

But  it  had  been,  after  aU,  a  happy  day  to  her,  she  said  The 
gay  party  of  unexpected  visitors  were  a  pleasant  astonishment  to  her. 
She  had  listened  to  their  talk,  and  wondered  at  much  of  it  She 
could  now  relate  what  this  and  the  other  one  had  said,  and  told  how  the 
farmer  afterwards  talked  over  all  that  had  been  related  by  his  guests ; 
and  how  much  amused  he  had  been,  and  how  heartily  he  had  laughed 
at  many  things  that  he  had  heard.  And  when  evening  came,  and  with 
it  the  time  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps  homeward,  her  good  unde  had 
given  her  a  golden  sovereign,  to  make  up  to  her  for  her  disappointment 
of  the  morning. 

Presently  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  hills  on  very  high  ground, 
though  not  yet  on  the  highest  A  vast  prospect  lies  around  us,  and 
from  this  point  we  obtain  a  glimpse  as  it  were  into  the  human  life 
amongst  the  hills.  Yonder  to  the  west,  and  now  seen  clearly  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun,  lie  the  great  quarries  ;  and  rising  up  in  the 
golden  glow  upon  that  ledge  of  the  hills,  with  its  tall  peaked  roo^  and 
tower-lie  belfry,  is  the  new  school-house  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much, — that  excellent  school,  not  many  years  established,  but  which 
already  is  working  so  great  a  change  in  the  juvenile  population,  where 
they  learn  to  sing  so  sweetly,  and  are  humanized  in  many  ways.  Our 
youthful  guide  has  much  to  tell  us  of  this  school,  and  of  the  excellent 
young  clergyman  who  has  been  for  several  years  too  ill  to  undertake 
the  care  of  a  parish,  but  who  spends  his  summers  here,  caring  for  the 
well-being  of  the  poor  in  many  ways,  making  them  love  goodness  be- 
cause they  see  it  so  beautiful  in  himself  and  in  his  mother,  whose  one 
ceaseless  anxiety  is  the  health  of  her  son,  and  who,  but  for  her  care, 
would  long  since  have  passed  away  to  the  society  of  angels.  Very 
sweet  was  it  to  hear  this  child,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  patriarch, 
describe  the  lovely  life  and  character  of  the  moQier  and  son.  "  They 
are  so  good,  and  their  voices  are  so  gentle,*'  said  she,  "  I  never  forget 
anything  which  they  say  to  me — ^nor  does  any  one — because  every  one 
loves  them." 

We  are  now  passing  what  are  called  "  the  model  cottages,"  also  be- 
longing to  the  quarries.  Four  double  houses,  or  rather  cottages  facing 
east  and  west,  so  that  now  one  cottage  of  each  pair  is  in  strong  lights 
the  other  in  deep  shadow.  We  had  already  been  told  of  the  extra- 
ordinary comfort  of  ihe  houses  ;  of  the  pretty  garden  to  each,  and  of 
the  ample  supply  of  water,  which  is  a  great  boon  amongst  these  hills, 
where  water  is  scarce.  And  now  we  stand  before  them.  Stalwart  men, 
returned  from  their  day's  labour,  are  working  in  their  gardens  ;  children 
are  playing  about ;  at  one  cottage  a  young  woman  is  sitting  at  her 
needle-work  in  the  sunny  porch  ;  in  another  is  a  family  group  at  tea. 
A  pleasant  mixture  of  healthy  labour  and  home  comfort  is  before  us, 
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and  we  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  good  cleigyman  and  of  his  mother 
has  left  its  divine  influence  heie,  leading  upwaid  to  the  Source  of  all 
love,  to  that  sacied  love  which  alone  can  give  true  heauty  to  life.  But 
scarcely  have  we  rejoiced  in  our  imaginary  picture  of  an  earthly  Eden, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  witness  a  very  different  reality.  AU  at 
once,  out  of  one  of  the  houses  that  lies  in  deep  shadow,  proceeds  a 
shrill  female  voice,  as  hideous  as  the  harking  of  angry  dogs,  and  in 
concert  with  it  the  jangling  clatter  of  fire-irons  and  fender,  and  the 
crash  as  of  all  the  earthenware  in  the  house,  together  with  the  scream- 
ing of  children.  It  is  frightful  to  hear,  and  our  first  thought  is  to  rush 
in  and  save  the  children ;  but  as  the  scolding  voice  scolds  on,  and  other 
things  veiy  evidently  yet  remain  to  be  demolished,  we  pause  before 
entering  the  battle-field,  and  look  round  to  see  if  the  neighbourhood 
does  not  rise  to  help  and  save.  But  no ;  all  goes  on  as  peacefully  in 
and  about  the  other  houses  as  before;  the  men  work  on  in  tiieir 
gardens ;  the  children  do  not  pause  in  their  play ;  the  young  woman 
does  not  leave  off  sewing.  They  are  untroubled  by  the  discord.  They 
are  used  to  it ;  they  understand  its  cause  better  than  we  do ;  and 
moralizing  upon  the  impossibility  of  finding  model  tempers  to  harmonize 
with  model  cottages,  we  go  on,  hearing  as  we  proceed  upon  our  way  the 
shrill  tongue  of  the  termagant,  and  the  crash  and  clatter  of  breaking 
and  thrown  down  household  gear. 

And  now,  having  parted  with  our  young  guide,  and  descended  from 
the  hills,  we  are  in  the  deep  wooded  valley  below,  in  a  slumbrous 
region  of  silence  and  shadow.  The  sun  has  long  set,  and  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  we  traverse  fields  left  for  mowing-grass  along  a  very 
indistinct  footpath,  to  the  small  village  of  grey-stone  houses  where,  at 
the  sign  of  the  ''Holly  Bush,"  we  hope  to  pass  the  night  The  village 
lies  so  close  beneath  the  hiUs  behind  which  the  sun  has  sunk,  that  it 
already  appears  almost  dark ;  and  with  some  little  anxiety  to  be 
housed  for  the  nighty  we  ask  our  way  to  the  "Holly  Bush."  Across  the 
broad  flagstone  which  forms  a  bridge  over  the  footpath  in  wet  weather, 
through  the  two  upright  flagstones  in  the  grey  wall,  and  we  are  in 
front  of  a  quaint  public-house,  the  "  Holly  Bush,"  kept  by  Ephraim 
Pepper.  It  is  a  place  to  figure  in  an  artisf  s  sketch-book ;  a  long,  low, 
old  house,  standing  in  a  large  open  yard,  half  public-house  and  half 
farm.  We  enter  the  open  door  and  stand  within  the  kitchen  of  a  genuine 
countiy  public-house.  A  large  fire  bums  on  the  ample  hearth,  and  large 
"  squabs  "  or  settles  extend  on  either  side,  one  terminating  in  large 
arms  dose  to  the  light  window.  There  are  no  guests  regalmg  them- 
selves. No  one  is  to  be  seen,  but  a  huge  man,  very  much  resembling 
Friar  Tuck  in  person,  with  a  rosy  &ce  and  large  white  beard,  and  with  a 
little  cap  stuck  upon  his  head,  lies  fuU  length  upon  the  "  squab,"  his 
head  resting  upon  a  leathern  cushion  reared  up  against  the  arm.  He 
is  reading  the  newspaper  by  the  light  from  the  window.  He  leans 
back  his  rosy  visage  as  we  enter,  and  looking  at  us  with  his  eyes  up- 
side down,  informs  us  that  there  is  no  landlady,  and  that  we  cannot 
be  accommodated  there  for  the  night     Then  slowly  rising,  and  appear- 
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ing  almost  gigantic  in  so  doing,  he  ushers  us  from  the  ''  Holly  Bush"  to 
seek  our  night's  quarters  elsewhere,  advising  us  to  go  to  a  viilage  a 
mile  and  half  further  off.  Standing  within  the  shadow  of  his  door- 
way, his  huge  figure  melting  into  the  dusk,  his  crimson  face  and  very 
white  heard  look,  in  fact,  anything  hut  like  a  rose  and  lily  ;  still, 
laughingly,  we  speak  of  him  to  each  other  as  the  '*  rose  and  lily/'  and 
pursue  our  way. 

{To  he  continued.) 


IV. 

AVALANCHES. 

According  to  Byron,  an  avalanche  is  a  "  thunderbolt  of  snow." 

Travellers  are  frequently  disappointed  on  witnessing  the  spectacle. 
Brought  into  cheating  proximity  by  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  deluded 
by  the  colossal  proportions  of  a  mountain  landscape,  they  have  been 
known  to  treat  the  phenomenon  as  one  of  a  very  trumpery  description. 
Even  poetical  minds  find  it  difficult^to  believe  that  the  white  spirt  and 
hin  streak  which  suddenly  appear  on  a  distant  rock  are  the  true  re- 
F  resentatives  of  the  deadliest  missiles  contained  in  the  arsenal  of  Frost. 
*'  From  some  jutting  knob,  of  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball,"  says  Talfourd, 
"  a  handful  of  snow  ia  puffed  into  the  air,  and  lower  down,  on  the 
neighbouring  slant,  you  observe  veins  of  white  substance  creaming 
down  the  crevices — like  the  tinsel  streams  in  the  distance  of  a  pretty 
scene  in  an  Easter  melodrama,  quickened  by  a  touch  of  magic  wand — 
and  then  a  little  cloud  of  snow,  as  from  pelting  fairies,  rises  from  the 
frostwork  basin  ;  and  then  a  sound  as  of  a  thundor-clap ! — all  is  still 
and  silent — and  this  is  an  avalanche !  If  you  can  believe  this— <2an 
realize  the  truth  that  snow  and  ice  have  just  been  dislodged,  in  power  to 
crush  a  human  village,  you  may  believe  in  the  distance  at  which  you 
stand  from  the  scene,  and  that  your  eye  is  master  of  icy  precipices  em- 
bracing ten  miles  perpendicular  ascent ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  lesson,  and 
the  disproportion  between  the  awful  sound  and  the  pretty  sight,  ren- 
ders it  harder."*  Occasionally,  however,  the  spectacle  is  exhibited  on 
a  scale  so  splendid,  that  the  cravings  of  the  most  anxious  sight-soer 
are  fiilly  appeased.  Crossing  the  Wengem  Alp,  directly  in  front  of 
the  Jungfrau,  whose  precipitous  fianks  are  famous  for  their  snow-falls, 
Dr.  Cheever  was  privileged  to  behold  two  glorious  specimens.  •'  One 
cannot  command  any  language  (says  he)  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
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their  magnificenoe.  You  are  standing  far  below,  gazing  np  to  where 
the  great  disc  of  the  glittering  Alp  cuts  the  heavens,  and  drinking  in 
the  influence  of  the  silent  scene  around.  Suddenly,  an  enormous  mass 
of  snow  and  ice,  in  itself  a  mountain,  seems  to  move  ;  it  breaks  from 
the  toppling  outmost  mountain  hdge  of  snow,  where  it  is  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth,  and  in  its  first  Mi  of  perhaps  two  thousand  feet,  is 
broken  into  millions  of  fragments.  As  you  fiiBt  see  the  flash  of  distant 
artillery  by  night,  then  hear  the  roar,  so  here  you  may  see  the  white 
flashing  mass  migestically  bowing,  then  hear  the  astounding  din.  A 
cloud  of  dusty,  misty,  d:^  snow,  rises  into  the  air  from  the  concussion, 
forming  a  white  volume  of  fleecy  smoke,  or  misty  lights  from  the  bosom 
of  whidi  thunders  foi*th  the  icy  torrent  in  its  second  prodigious,  fall  over 
the  rocky  battlements  The  eye  follows  it  delighted,  as  it  ploughs 
through  the  path  which  preceding  avalanches  have  worn,  till  it  comes 
to  the  blink  of  a  vast  ridge  of  bare  rock,  perhaps  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  perpendicular.  Then  flows  the  whole  cataract  over  the 
gulf  with  a  still  louder  roar  of  echoing  thunder.  Another  fall  of  still 
greater  depth  ensues,  over  a  second  similar  castellated  ridge  or  reef  in 
the  face  of  the  mountain,  with  an  awful  mtgestic  slowness,  and  a 
tremendous  crash  in  its  concussion,  awakening  again  the  reverberating 
peals  of  thunder.  Then  ^e  torrent  roars  on  to  another  smaller  fall, 
till  at  length  it  reaches  a  mighty  groove  of  snow  and  ice,  like  the  slide 
down  the  Pilatus,  of  which  Playfair  has  given  so  powerfully  graphic  a 
description.  Here  its  progress  is  slower,  and  last  of  all  you  listen  to 
the  roar  of  the  falling  fragments  as  they  drop  out  of  sight,  with  a  dead 
weight,  into  the  bottom  of  the  gul^  to  rest  there  for  ever."  * 

Avalanches  admit  of  a  certain  classification.  First,  there  are  those 
which  consist  of  snow  recently  fallen,  and  therefore  loosely  compacted. 
Set  in  motion  by  the  first  competent  wind  which  arises,  the  powdery 
mass  is  impelled  down  the  mountain  declivities,  shrouded  in  its  own 
white  spray,  until  it  finds  a  lodgment  in  some  cleft  or  hollow  of  the 
rock.  Comparatively  harmless  as  these  "  drift  avalanches"  are,  the 
mere  rush  of  air  they  occassion  has  been  known  to  whisk  a  vehicle 
containing  thirteen  porsons  over  the  brow  of  a  precipice. 

Class  number  two  comprehends  the  rolling  avalanches.  These  are 
literally  great  snow-baUs  formed  of  snow  partially  thawed,  and  there- 
fore reduced  to  such  a  clammy  state  that  the  missile  gradually 
increases  in  bulk  as  it  advances  School-boys  would  be  de^ghted  to 
stand  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  mould  a  lump  which  would 
pick  up  fresh  material  at  every  step  of  its  progress,  until,  issuing  from 
the  region  of  perpetual  winter,  it  crashed  through  the  forests  and 
exploded  like  a  monster  shell  before  it  could  reach  the  floor  of  the 
valley.  Travellers  who  slide  down  mountains  like  the  Slidehom,  or 
who  indulge  up  playful  excursions  on  a  Russian  ice-hill,  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  tremendous  impetus  which  these  projectiles  acquire. 


•  CheeY6r*8  "  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  Hont  Blanc' 
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Should  a  poor  chAlet  stop  the  way,  the  firail&bricdiaediTeeiaariiower 
of  chipSy  and  the  occupants  are  destroyed  ere  they  hare  time  to 
matter  a  prayer.  It  was  by  a  fall  of  this  description  that  eighty-four 
persons  were  killed  in  1820,  at  Ober  Gresteleny  in  the  Canton  Walli% 
and  now  lie  interred  in  the  same  grave. 

Avalanche  number  three  is  produced  by  the  thawing  of  snow  in 
consequence  of  the  sun's  heat,  or  the  warmth  of  the  winds.  The  water 
which  percolates  through  the  bed  renders  the  rock  slippery,  and 
destroys  the  adhesion  of  the  mass.  Besting  upon  an  inclined  plane^ 
whole  sheets  are  thus  set  in  motion,  and  away  they  glide,  heaping  up 
the  material  before  them  in  great  waves,  and  then  pouring  over 
precipices  in  broad,  majestic  cascades — Niagaras  of  snow.  This  species 
of  avalanche  is  termed  the  "  sliding,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  last^  or 
^  rolling  "  avalanche. 

There  is  another  form  of  the  phenomenon.  When  the  summer  sun 
is  playing  hotly  upon  a  glacier,  it  must  frequently  loosen  some  of  the 
tall  overhanging  blocks  which  give  such  a  jagged  but  piquant  look  to 
these  frozen  stroama  Shattered  into  atoms  by  the  £dl,  the  particles 
stream  down  the  slope  until  their  march  is  arrested  by  some  obstacle^ 
or  their  momentum  is  gradually  exhausted.  Passing  along  the  hr- 
hmed  Vale  of  Chamouni  the  other  day,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  an  admirable  sample  of  number  four.  Suddenly  the  dee]>- 
toned  snap  which  denotes  that  an  avalanche  is  about  to  descend — the 
signal  given  by  the  mountains  when  they  are  preparing  to  launch  their 
thunderbolts  of  snow — ^was  heard  from  the  foot  of  the  Mer  de  (ilao& 
Down  toppled  a  crag  of  iccw  It  broke  into  millions  of  fragmenta 
The  course  of  the  white  stream  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye,  whilst 
the  ear  listened  eagerly  for  the  grand  rushing  noise,  which  distance, 
however,  subdued  into  a  hail-like  rustle.  In  a  moment  all  was  still 
again,  except  the  hiss  of  the  cascade  and  the  clamour  of  the  furious 
Arve  *'raving  ceaselessly."  But  to  judge  of  the  terrors  of  an  ice-fidl,  you 
must  grapple  with  it  on  closer  terms.  *^  We  had  reached  a  position," 
says  Professor  TyndaU,  in  his  account  of  an  ascent  of  the  Glacier  da 
octant,  "  where  massive  ice-cUfis  protected  us  on  one  side,  while  in 
front  of  us  was  a  space  more  open  than  any  we  had  yet  passed ;  the 
reason  boing  that  the  ice-avalandics  had  chosen  it  for  their  principal 
]iath.  We  had  just  stepped  upon  this  space,  when  a  peal  above  us 
brought  us  to  a  stand.  Crash  1  crash  1  crash !  nearer  and  nearei; 
the  sound  becoming  more  continuous  and  confused  as  the  descending 
masses  broke  into  smaller  blocks.  Onward  they  came  !  bouldera,  half 
a  ton  and  more  in  weight,  leaping  down  with  a  kind  of  maniacal  fuiy, 
as  if  their  solo  mission  was  to  crush  the  seraca  to  powder.  Some  df 
them,  on  striking  the  ice,  rebounded  like  elastic  balls,  described 
parabolas  through  the  air,  again  madly  smote  the  ice,  and  scattered  its 
dust  like  clouds  in  the  atmosphereu  Some  blocks  were  deflected  by 
their  collision  with  the  glai'ier,  and  were  carried  past  us  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot  where  we  stood.     I  had  never  before  witnessed  an 
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exhibition  of  foice  at  all  comparable  to  this,  and  its  piozimity  rendered 
that  fearful  which  at  a  little  distance  would  have  been  sublime."* 

Now^  abrupt  and  capricious  as  snow-Mis  may  appear,  they  have 
iheir  times  and  seasons,  like  many  a  sedater  phenomenon.  Those  of 
the  first  class  generally  occur  when  winter  commences ;  the  last  are 
limited  to  the  months  of  summer.  Numbers  two  and  three  usually 
reserve  their  strength  for  the  spring,  because  then  the  fetters  of  frost 
begin  to  relax  :  and  when  avalanches  are  in  season  on  any  particular 
mountain,  the  hours  of  descent  on  its  several  sides  may  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  precision.  From  ten  to  twelve  is  your  time,  if  you  wish 
to  witness  an  exhibition  on  the  eastern  slope ;  from  twelve  to  two  on 
the  southern ;  from  three  to  six  on  the  western ;  and  still  later  in  the 
day,  if  you  expect  to  enjoy  a  northern  discharge.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  this  regularity  of  action  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  son. 
Some  avalanches,  too,  have  beaten  tracks ;  so  that,  by  attending  to  the 
rules  which  govern  ^eir  launching,  the  peasants  not  only  know  when 
to  look  out  fbr  squalls,  but  can  traverse  their  paths  without  danger. 
Nor  is  man  wholly  powerless  against  these  rushing  monsters,  for  in 
some  cases  he  can  control  their  fury,  or  even  guide  them  hannlessly 
away.  In  certain  localities  which  are  much  haunted  by  avalanches, 
stout  poets  have  been  driven  into  the  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  breeding-place,  or  embankments  thrown  up  at  perilous  points, 
in  order  to  divert  their  course,  and  induce  them  to  travel  in  ruts  of 
comparative  safety.  Some  bold  peasants  have  even  ventured  to  build 
their  houses,  or  store-huts,  in  the  veiy  teeth  of  the  glacier,  defending 
the  edifices  by  high  walls,  which  are  furnished  with  jutting  angles,  in 
the  hope  that  these  will  divide  the  snow-torrent  like  wedges,  and 
compel  it  to  flow  innocuously  past  Others  have  been  known  to  sur- 
round their  elevated  sheds  with  sloping  bulwarks,  which  they  sprinkle 
with  water ;  so  that,  when  frozen  smooth,  the  mountain  missiles  may 
glide  over  the  building  without  injury.  In  some  places  the  grass  is 
left  unmown,  in  order  that  the  blades,  when  stiffened  with  frost,  may 
serve  as  frail  pegs  to  detain  the  winter  snow ;  in  others,  the  inhabitants 
are  forbidden  to  cut  trees  within  the  protecting  belt  of  forest  On 
many  roads  you  pass  through  galleries  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  at 
points  where  the  avalanche  is  known  to  stalk ;  and  here  and  there,  as 
at  Leukerbad,  which  is  provided  with  a  rampart  nearly  seven  hundred 
feet  long  and  seventeen  high,  you  find  a  village  fortified  against  this 
subtle  foe  as  carefully  as  ancient  towns  used  to  be  against  military 
engines  and  human  depredatora 

One  peculiar  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  an  avalanche  is  the  blast 
by  which  it  is  accompanied.  Driving  the  air  before  it  with  great 
velocity,  a  considerable  commotion  must  necessarily  be  produced  in  the 
atmosphere.     Probably  the  effects  have  been  greatly  overrated,  but  the 


*  "  Peaks,  Faaaes  and  Olaciers.  A  Series  of  Excursions  by  Members  of  the  Alpine 
dub,"    Edited  by  John  BaU. 
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mischief  occasioned  by  these  terrible  visitors  sometimes  assumes  a 
form  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  aerial  concussion* 
Trees  are  frequently  stripped  or  levelled  on  each  side  of  their  track, 
though  standing  fSeir  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hurrying  snow.  ^  The 
current  of  air/'  says  Friedrich  Komer,  "  extends  many  hundred  paces 
beyond  the  lawine,  and  overshoots  it  with  a  violence  which  the  solid 
clifs  can  scarcely  resist.  The  strongest  trees  are  torn  to  strips,  men 
and  animals  are  hurled  into  the  abyss,  or  borne  unhurt  to  some  neigh- 
bounng  ridge;  houses  are  unroofed,  and  beams,  lumps  of  ice,  and 
fragments  of  stone  are  sent  clattering  through  the  air."  *  It  is  stated 
that  the  eastern  spire  of  the  convent  of  Dissentiswas  prostrated  by  the 
breath  of  an  avalanche,  which  dashed  past  the  place  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1819,  an  enormous 
mass  swept  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Yisp  from  the  Biesgletscher, 
as  if  eager  to  devour  the  little  hamlet  of  Eanda,  which  lies  on  the 
opposite  slope.  Fortunately  the  vast  missile  took  a  direction  to  the 
north  of  the  village,  marking  its  path  with  a  spray  of  icy  fragments 
and  lumps  of  stone,  which  desolated  the  neighbouring  fields  for  the 
time.  The  cur6  of  the  parish  was  awakened  by  a  shock  which  tossed 
up  his  bed  as  if  a  young  earthquake  were  gambolling  in  his  apartment. 
A  terrible  rush  of  wind  succeeded,  and  this  was  supposed  to  be  the 
recoil  of  the  air  from  the  rocks  which  fronted  the  avaLmche.  Chimneys 
were  thrown  down ;  roofs  were  peeled  from  the  houses ;  the  garnered 
hay  was  whirled  up  the  mountain  side,  or  strewn  over  the  woods ;  a 
timber  hovel,  containing  a  couple  of  old  women,  was  carried  bodily  to 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  without  inflicting  any  ii\jury 
upon  its  occupants ;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  buildings  were  damaged 
or  destroyed.  When  Leukerbad — so  famous  for  its  steaming  tanks, 
fllled  with  a  promiscuous  throng  of  invalids,  who  present  one  of  the 
uncouthest  spectacles  we  have  ever  witnessed — ^was  invaded  by  an 
avalanche  in  the  year  1719,  four  of  its  inhabitants  were  whisked  into 
the  air,  and  transported  by  the  blast  to  some  distant  meadows,  where 
their  corpses  were  subsequently  discovered. 

Frantic,  however,  as  these  great  masses  of  snow  may  appear  in  their 
movements,  there  is  at  times  something  excessively  quaint  in  their 
doings.  A  forest  growing  on  one  side  of  the  Valley  of  Calanca,  in 
the  Canton  of  the  Grisons,  was  torn  up  by  an  avalanche,  and 
conveyed  to  the  other,  where  it  was  left  standing  as  if  on  its  native 
site.  Apparently  by  way  of  frolic,  a  flr-tree  was  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  parsonage  house,  and  planted  there  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
visit  In  1800,  an  avalanche  dashed  into  the  Valley  of  Vorder  Khein, 
near  Trons,  crossed  it  to  the  opposite  slope,  destroying  many  trees  and 
ch^ets  in  its  progress ;  then  rebounded,  mounting  the  declivity  which 
it  had  just  descended  ;  and  thus  oscillated  until  at  the  fourth  vibra- 
tion it  fell  upon  Trons,  where  it  expended  the  residue  of  its  wrath. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  of  Eueras,  in  the  Valley  of  Tawich,  in. 


•  "  Die  Wonder  de»  Winter  Welt"    Von  Friedrich  Komer. 
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the  same  Canton,  went  to  deep  as  usual  on  a  certain  evening  in  the 
year  1749,  but  on  awaking  next  morning  they  found  themselves  en- 
veloped in  darkness.  Concluding  that  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  they 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  day.  The  day,  however,  came  not. 
Surprised  at  its  postponement,  some  of  them  went  to  their  doors,  and 
discovered,  to  their  great  horror,  that  their  houses  were  buried  in  snow. 
An  avalanche  had  swept  them  away  in  the  night,  yet  so  gently  that 
their  rest  had  not  been  disturbed.  Assistance  being  rendered,  sixty 
persons  were  rescued,  but  forty  had  already  perished. 

Many  a  wonderful  case  of  deliverance  from  the  jaws  of  the  ava- 
lanche might  be  related.  The  store-hut  of  a  herdsman  in  the  Canton 
Wallis  was  overwhelmed  by  a  fall  from  the  Biablere-Gletscher — ^him- 
self  being  in  the  place  at  the  time.  The  roof  groaned  and  gradually 
bent  beneath  the  loeid^  whilst  the  poor  trembling  owner,  cowering  in 
one  comer,  awaited  the  moment  of  fracture.  At  last  all  was  still,  but 
it  was  the  frightful  stillness  of  a  living  grave.  After  a  while,  by  dint 
of  great  exertion,  the  captive  contrived  to  force  an  opening  through 
the  side  of  the  hovel ;  but,  on  endeavouring  to  probe  the  snow  with  a 
pole,  he  found  that  its  thickness  precluded  all  reasonable  expectation 
of  escape.  Dismayed,  he  shrank  back  into  his  hut,  and  prepared  him- 
self to  die  of  hunger  or  of  suffocation.  Horrible  were  the  hours  he 
spent  in  solitude  and  despair.  Recovering  a  little,  however,  he  resolved, 
to  make  a  vigorous  struggle  for  life.  He  seized  his  hatchet  and  began 
to  excavate  a  path.  The  snow  and  ice  were  so  compact,  that  excessive 
labour  was  required,  and  the  great  blocks  of  stone  which  the  poor 
man  encountered,  compelled  him  to  make  frequent  detours.  Eetuming 
to  the  hut  when  exhausted,  and  supporting  himself  by  means  of  some 
cheese  which  he  had  in  store — the  air  contained  in  the  crevices  of  the 
snow  affording  sufficient  pabulum  for  the  lungs — he  persisted  in  his 
task  until  the  edge  of  the  axe  was  worn  away.  How  time  flitted  in 
the  world  beyond,  he  could  not  conjecture ;  but  reckoning  by  his  meals, 
he  concluded  that  six  weeks  had  already  elapsed,  when  at  length  the 
material  about  him  became  spongier  in  its  texture,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance he  drew  brighter  auguries  of  release.  Dig,  dig — on  he 
proceeded  with  his  blunted  weapon,  until  at  the  expiration  of  another 
fortnight  he  emerged  ft'om  his  prison-house,  and  stood,  with  torn 
clothes,  swollen  face,  and  lacerated  limbs  in  presence  of  the  setting 
sun  1  The  joy  of  that  moment  was  worth  half  a  lifetime  of  woe. 
Bapidly  he  made  his  way  into  the  valley,  and  soon  reached  the  door 
of  the  cottage  where  his  wife  and  family  resided.  By  this  time  it  was 
dark.  He  looked  through  the  window,  tapped  gently,  and  murmured 
the  words,  "  Open,  Maria  I  thy  husband  yet  lives :  he  is  here."  But 
nine  weeks  of  absence  had  constrained  the  inmates  to  regard  him  as 
dead,  and  the  sight  of  that  excoriated  countenance,  with  its  two  wild 
staring  eyes  peering  through  the  casemate,  extorted  a  cry  of  terror. 
Believing  that  they  were  troubled  by  an  apparition,  they  ejaculated  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  for  protection,  and  fastened  both  window  and 
door  upon  the  glowering  phantom.  All  attempts  to  obtain  admittance 
being  vain,  the  peasant  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  cur6,  who,  on 
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hearing  the  marvellous  tale,  gave  the  poor  wife  hifi  gnarantee  that  the 
visitor  was  no  goblin^  but  a  genuine  husband,  composed  like,  other 
husbands,  of  veritable  flesh  and  blood. 

But  if  a  soft  substance  like  snow  is  thus  appalling  in  its  effects,  what 
must  be  the  case  when  the  avalanche  consists  of  huge  masses  of  rock  f 
Almost  every  Alpine  valley  is  strewn  with  great  boulders,  which  have 
been  torn  from  the  neighbouring  clifGs,  and  hurled,  amidst  smoke  and 
thunder,  into  the  smiling  pastures  beneath.  The  sides  of  the  hills 
are  scored  by  stony  streams,  which  look  as  if  they  cut  their  way 
through  the  fine  forest  zones,  and  then  been  arrested  at  a  stroke. 
Occasionally  an  entire  mountain-top  may  be  said  to  give  way.  Let  it 
rest  in  an  inclined  position  upon  a  bed  of  soft  slippery  material,  like 
clay,  and  if  the  water  should  wash  out  sufficient  soil  to  affect  its 
stability,  down  it  will  rush,  with  that  awful  impetus  which  sweeps 
away  men  as  if  they  were  motes,  and  mows  down  whole  villages  as  if 
they  were  grass  under  the  scythe.  The  Rossberg  landslip  is  one  of 
black  memory  in  the  history  of  Switzerland.  From  the  summit  of  the 
Righi,  the  eye  may  observe  the  huge  scar  which  was  made  in  this  ill- 
omened  mountain  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago ;  and  though  the  spectator 
stands  in  the  presence  of  an  army  of  hills,  such  as  the  world  cannot 
well  match — though  he  sees  the  sun  kindle  each  distant  peak,  with  a 
light  which  seems  unearthly  in  its  beauty  though,  glancing  downwards, 
he  perceives  the  morning  mists  floating  with  snowy  wings  over  each 
fair  lake  and  stream,  like  guardian  spirits  hovering  over  their  sleeping 
charges, — and  who  that  has  once  hung  over  that  magical  map  will 
forget  its  varied  fascinations  1 — yet,  if  the  gazer  has  learnt  the  story 
of  the  catastrophe  of  Arth,  he  will  turn  with  a  shudder  to  the  terrible 
wound  still  gaping  in  the  landscape,  and  sorrowftiUy  track  the  course 
of  the  groat  furrow  along  which  Death  drove  his  ploughshare,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1806.  On  the  second  of  that  month,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  according  to  Dr.  Zay,*  who  witnessed  the  scene,  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain  seemed  to  be  set  in  motion.  A  mass  of  earth 
and  rock,  three  miles  in  length,  a  thousand  feet  in  breadth,  and  a  hun- 
dred in  depth,  swept  madly  into  the  vale  beneath,  crushing  three 
villages  wholly,  and  a  fourth  partially,  beneath  its  stony  billows.  Part 
of  the  debris  was  hurled  into  the  Lake  of  Lawertz,  at  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  where  it  filled  up  one  extremity,  and  produced  a  wave  upwards 
of  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  deluged  the  villages  on  its  shores. 
Flights  of  stones,  some  of  them  of  enormous  dimensions,  swept  through 
the  air  like  showers  of  cannon-balls.  Torrents  of  mud  accompanied 
the  eruption.  Few  escaped  who  were  entrapped.  Seven  traveUers 
from  Berne,  entering  Groldau  just  at  the  time  of  the  slip,  were  buried 
in  the  ruins.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  buildings  of  various 
kinds  were  destroyed,  and  upwards  of  450  human  beings  perished. 
A  few  minutes  (not  more  than  five)  sufficed  for  this  terrible  transaction. 

*  "  Goldau  und  eeine  Oegend."    Von  Pr.  Karl  Zay. 
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At  one  moment  the  landscape  lay  placid  and  beautiful  in  the  lap  of 
the  treacherous  mountain ;  at  another  its  loveliness  had  vanished,  and 
nothing  remained  but  a  number  of  shapeless  hillocks,  beneath  which 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  had  been  sadly  and  suddenly  sepulchred. 
There  are  avalanches  of  mud  also.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain — and 
showers  are  no  dainty  drizzles  in  mountain  regions — brings  down  a 
torrent  of  clayey  material  mixed  with  stones,  and  the  viscid  stream 
rolls  on  until  it  reaches  some  low  level,  where  it  converts  the  land- 
scape into  a  sort  of  Irish  bog.  Travellers  entertain  a  strong  objection 
to  this  dirty  phenomenon.  The  repairers  of  roads  feel  themselves 
greatly  aggrieved  by  its  appearance,  and  regard  it  as  a  highly  indict- 
able demonstration.  Not  long  ago,  cdter  passing  through  the  grotesque 
old  town  of  Altorf,  where  William  Tell  shot  the  feimous  apple  from 
his  son's  head-^and  the  site  of  this  renowned  piece  of  archery  is  still 
indicated  by  two  fountains — we  traversed  a  stream  of  mud  which  had 
recently  arrested  the  progress  of  vehicles,  and  still  required  the  services 
of  numerous  labourers  to  keep  the  highway  practicable.  The  adjoining 
orchards  and  pastures  had  been  inundated  by  the  filthy  tide,  and 
cli&lets  lay  miserably  imbedded  in  the  stiffening  compound.  On  the 
road  from  Grindelwald  to  Interlachen,  however,  we  were  compelled  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  mud  avalanche  on  more  provoking  terms. 
After  proceeding  a  few  miles  beyond  the  former  place,  the  voiture  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  Entertaining  some  doubts  respecting  the 
perfect  sanity  of  our  charioteer,  whose  frantic  management  of  the  drag, 
down  hill  would  have  made  a  good  point  iu  any  commission  of  lunacy, 
we  were  half-prepared  for  some  nice  little  catastrophe.  What  should 
it  be  ?  Was  the  vehicle — apparently  as  infirm  a  production  as  the 
Shem-and-Ham  buggy  over  which  Sydney  Smith  made  so  merry — 
about  to  founder  disgracefully  in  the  high  road  1  Were  we  to  be 
hurled  into  the  meadows  below  ?  And,  in  that  case,  ^ould  we  be  let 
off  with  a  sprained  ancle,  or  must  a  leg  and  a  couple  of  ribs  be  inexor- 
ably broken  ?  Or  had  some  real  live  bandit  rushed  out  of  his  den, 
and  ordered  our  coachman — himself  a  bandit  on  the  box — to  sui'render 
his  fare  at  discretion]  On  looking  out,  however,  it  appeared  that 
several  carriages  before  us  had  been  brought  to  a  similar  stand.  The 
cause  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  a  mud  torrent,  which  lay  across  the 
road  like  a  huge  black  snake.  Well,  why  not  try  to  drive  through  it  ? 
The  voituriers  declared  it  to  be  impossible.  Then,  why  not  procure 
implements,  and  attempt  to  clear  a  path  ?  The  voituriers  looked  at 
you  compassionately,  as  if  you  were  insane.  Or,  could  we  not 
be  permitted  to  pass  over  the  neighbouring  fields )  The  voituriers 
seemed  indignant  In  short,  these  gentry  were  of  opinion,  one 
and  all,  that  the  whole  file  of  carriages,  with  their  passengers — 
French,  English,  Germans,  Kussians — ^must  return  to  Grindelwald 
for  the  night ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  every  one  must  hand  over  a 
little  more  money  to  the  hotel-keepers  of  the  place,  and  next 
day  pay  a  further  fee  to  the  cormorant  coachmen  themselves.  Now, 
there  is  undoubtedly  great  pleasure  in    being  cheated — that  point 
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is  settled  upon  good  authority ;  but  the  joy  of  the  operation  consists 
in  its  being  executed  neatly,  skilfully,  handsomely,  and  with  a  subtle 
sort  of  audacity  which  floors  whilst  it  fascinates.  You  must  be  tickled 
at  the  same  time  that  you  are  plundered.  Metaphorically  speaking,  a 
good  practitioner  in  the  art  will  throw  you  into  a  pleasing  state  of 
being,  by  drawing  a  feather  to  and  j&x)  under  your  chin  with  one  hand, 
whilst  he  plunges  the  other  deep  into  your  pocket  But  here  the 
artifice  was  too  transparent.  The  voituriers  resigned  themselves  so 
meekly  to  the  terrors  of  that  mud  torrent — ^which  a  few  British 
"navvies"  would  have  vanquished  in  a  trice — that  several  of  the 
travellers  resolved  to  abandon  their  vehicles,  though  a  storm  was 
obviously  impending,  and  prosecute  their  journey  on  foot  Fortu- 
nately, after  an  hour's  walk,  carriages  were  found  at  the  village  of 
ZweilUtschinen ;  and  with  the  rain  hissing  around  us,  and  the  lightning 
gleaming  incessantly  on  the  brawling  river  beside  us,  we  arrived  late 
in  the  evening  at  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Interlachen. 

Shall  we  say  then  that  the  avalanche  is  wholly  a  pestilent  and 
malignant  thing  ?  At  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  to  have  no  other 
mission  in  nature  but  to  scourge  and  destroy.  Like  some  fierce  dragon 
of  fabled  time,  the  white  monster  lies  ambushed  in  its  mountain  lair 
till  the  moment  comes  when  it  can  pounce  upon  its  human  prey, 
and  strew  the  green  valley  beneath  with  ruin  and  deatL  Then, 
moved  by  a  sound  or  a  sunbeam,  with  a  roar  which  rouses  every  echo, 
and  a  rush  which  vies  in  speed  with  the  lightning's  flight,  shrouding 
its  huge  form  in  the  foam  which  it  scatters  from  its  sides,  as  charging 
squadrons  veil  themselves  in  the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle — it  dashes 
headlong  into  the  haunts  of  men,  hurling  their  frail  fabrics  to  the 
ground  with  the  blast  of  its  breath,  and  strangling  whole  communities 
in  its  stem  icy  embrace.  But  its  path  is  not  always  deadly.  Hundreds 
of  avalanches  fall  harmlessly  each  day.  Nature  indeed  has  need  of 
their  services.  They  are  her  true  retainers,  and  must  be  allowed  to  take 
rank  amongst  her  liveried  phenomena.  For,  were  the-  vapour  which 
is  precipitated  as  snow  above  the  frontier  line  of  perpetual  congelation 
permitted  to  accumulate,  much  valuable  fluid  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  great  system  of  aqueous  circulation,  and  locked  up  in  localities 
where  there  is  neither  man,  nor  beast,  nor  herb  to  profit  by  the  store. 
But  the  avalanche  is  ever  relieving  the  crags  of  their  load,  and 
transporting  it  from  the  peak  to  the  plain.  There,  dissolved  by  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  the  valleys,  the  ground  gladly  drinks  in  the  soft 
drops,  and  ropays  the  blessing  by  the  smiling  swards  of  summer  and 
the  golden  crops  of  autumn.  Thus  the  slow-footed  glacier,  crawling 
down  the  mountain  side  with  sure  but  imperceptible  step,  and  the 
winged  avalanche,  whose  swoop  is  swifter  than  eye  can  follow,  are 
both  engaged  in  the  same  important  task ;  for  the  chaige  which  has 
been  given  to  them  as  sworn  servitors,  is  that  they  should  convey  to 
the  regions  of  human  life  and  industry  the  surplus  of  those  snowy 
deposits  which  would  lie  valueless  if  simply  hoarded  amongst  the 
everlasting  hills. 
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Tuscnay  in  1849  and  1859.     By  T.  Adolphus  TroUope.     London : 
Chapman  and  HalL 

From  the  style  and  language  Mr.  Trollope  has  thought  fit  to  adopt, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  most  pleasant  phrase  we  could  apply  to  his 
book,  at  least  to  his  ears,  would  be  to  say  that  **  it  is  altogether  a 
noticeable  production."  We  use  this  phrase  also  for  our  own 
purposes ;  namely,  in  order  to  protest  at  once  against  the  very 
objectionable  system  of  murdering  the  Queen's  English,  which 
Mr.  Trollope  and  a  small  knot  of  caricaturists  of  the  Carlyle  style 
have  recently  adopted.  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  possessed  in  former 
days  a  vigour  and  an  earnestness  of  tone,  which  enabled  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  our  vernacular  gram- 
mar and  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition,  to  overlook  the 
affectations  and  the  positive  mistakes  he  sought  to  render  current. 
But  such  affectations  and  mistakes  at  second  hand  become  very 
repulsive,  for  the  defects  of  an  original  genius  easily  degenerate 
into  caricature  in  the  hands  of  copyists ;  and  Mr.  Trollope  in  his 
Tuscany  has  laid  himself  open  to  this  reproach  in  so  many  in- 
stances, that  we  cannot  refram  from  aUuding  to  the  subject,  before 
we  enter  upon  ^ur  notice  of  the  book  itself.  We  feel,  too,  an 
additional  amount  of  vexation  on  account  of  the  defects  of  form  in 
Mr.  Trollope's  book,  because  we  so  heartily  a^ree  with  the  sub- 
stance thereof,  and  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written ;  and 
therefore  we  hasten  from  this  mere  verbal  criticism  to  the  more 
important  part  of  our  dutv.  Nevertheless,  we  would  ur^  Mr. 
Trollope  and  his  friends  in  mture  to  write  plainly  and  inteUigibly, 
to  avoid  long,  involved  phrases,  to  eschew  the  absurd  trick  of  be- 
ginning sentences  systematically  with  copulative  conjunctions,  to 
attend  more  rigorously  than  they  now  do  to  the  concords  of  their 
antecedents  and  relatives ;  and,  finally,  to  recollect  that  homeliness 
of  illustration  does  not  necessarily  imply  simplicity  of  style,  whilst 
in  most  cases  such  homely  illustrations  are  singularly  misplaced  in 
works  which  are  intended  to  assume  a  serious  and  solemn  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  fashion  of  too  many  writers  of  the  present  day 
to  affect  to  despise  grammatical  and  a^sthetical  rules;  but  Mr. 
Trollope  is  evidently  a  man  of  high  ability,  and  we  would  adjure  him 
to  correct  his  deficiencies  of  taste  before  thev  assume  with  him  the 
force  of  habit.  He  must  know  that  the  rules  we  have  referred  to 
are  founded  upon  the  innermost  philosophy  of  human  language, 
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in  80  £Eir  as  they  enable  men  to  express  dearly  their  open  or 
recondite  thonghts  and  feelings ;  and  as  this  is  llie  case,  he  must 
also  know  that  it  is  worse  than  affectation  to  offend  wilfully  against 
the  canons  of  grammar  and  taste. 

Mr.  TroUope  wlU,  we  hope,  pardon  these  remarks,  even  if  they 
should  appear  to  him  to  be  rather  severe.  At  any  rate,  they  proye 
that  we  haye  read  his  book, — a  proceeding  whidi  has  enabled  us 
to  judge  of  the  author's  style,  aluiough  it  is  likely,  as  the  French 
critic  obsenred,  to  compromise  our  impartiality^  by  e^^osing  us  to 
the  influence  of  the  author's  eloquence. 

What  a  subject,  howeyer,  is  the  one  whidi  Mr.  TroUope  has 
undertaken  to  eluddate!  What  a  strange  eyentful  history  does 
the  chapter  of  the  great  book  of  Italian  r^neration,  presented 
by  the  Tuscan  reyolutions  of  '49  and  '59,  brin^  before  us !  What 
subjects  for  reflection,  and  equally  for  speculation,  crowd  upon  us, 
when  we  read  of  the  recent  deeds  transacted  in  the  country  of 
Dante,  Sayonarola,  Maociayelli,  and  ScipiodiBicd !  Are  we  again 
to  witness  the  maryellously  endowed  Italian  race  asserting  its  pre- 
eminence in  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  or  at  any  rate 
assuming  .an  equal  rank  with  the  other  members  of  the  European 
feanily,  who  have  twice  already  receiyed  from  it  the  sacred  flame  of 
dyilization  ?  Is  the  moral  eiurthquake,  of  which  these  reyolutions 
are  but  the  outward  and  visible  signs,  likely  to  produce  any  per- 
manent or  any  really  beneficent  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  they  have  roused  to  violent  action  during  the  period  of 
transition  from  one  political  state  to  another?  Mr.  TroUope 
hardly  aUudes  to  these  deep  but  aU-important  questions,  and  ne 
dwells  almost  ezclusivdy  upon  those  mmor  ones  connected  with 
the  men  who  are  made  to  symbolize  certain  poUtical  organizations, 
just  as  the  vulgar  statesmen  of  the  Normanby  school  can  only  see 
m  the  Tuscan  revolution  a  change  from  the  rule  of  an  Austrian 
archduke  to  that  of  a  Piedmontese  commissary.  It  is,  however,  only 
upon  the  advance  of  a  nation  in  true  mental  and  moral  dignity, 
that  the  success  of  a  great  political  movement,  commenced  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  happiness,  must  depend ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  fed  somewhat  oisappointed  that  Mjr.  TroUope, 
who  has  evidently  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  studying  flie 
people  whose  recent  history  he  sketches,  should  not  have  eiven  a 
aeeper  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  Italian  society  than  he  has 
done.  There  are,  indeed,  at  work  in  Italy  many  social  laws  which 
are  eauaUy  influencing  the  public  minds  of  otner  countries ;  and 
thou^n  it  may  weU  be  that  the  present  vexed  question  of  the 
political  organization  of  the  Duchies  may  not  be  affected  by  the 
action,  or  by  the  ultimate  oonsea  uences,  of  these  laws,  yet  infiallibly 
they  must,  sooner  or  later,  proauce  an  effect  upon  the  nationfu 
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character  which  will,  in  its  turn,  influence  the  political  form  of  the 
national  goyemment.  The  g^at  error  of  the  parchment  and 
sealing-wax  diplomatists  Mr.  Trollope  holds  up  to  such  merited 
ridicule,  consisted,  as  he  very  properly  remarks,  in  the  blind 
obstinacy  with  which  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  movements  of 
the  popular  mind.  It  behoves  those  who  seek  to  guide  the  storm 
thus  let  loose,  to  study  deeply  the  philosophy  of  those  movements, 
and  to  turn  them  into  sources  of  strength,  rather  than  into  sources 
of  weakness,  for  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are  taking  place. 
At  present,  we  fear  tnat  few  of  the  leaders  of  the  purblind  poli* 
tical  world  are  able  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  such  a  course 
of  study;  nor,  entertainmg  profoundly  this  opinion,  can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  we  look  upon  ike  story  of  the  last  Tuscan 
revolutions  with  quite  as  much  of  anxiety  for  the  future,  as  of 
satisfaction  for  the  past,  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the  glorious 
Tuscan  race. 

The  great  mental  defect,  as  far  as  we  can  appreciate  these 
matters,  of  all  the  o&hoots  of  the  Latin  race,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  nations  who  have  logically  carried  out  the  traditions  of  the 
Roman  political  organization,  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter  absence 
of  self-reliance,  and  the  universal  suppression,  so  to  speak,  of  in- 
dividual character,  by  the  uniformity  resulting  firom  the  excessive 
interference  of  the  State  in  all  the  details  of  life.  It  was  em- 
phatically on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  flowers  of  local 
self-government,  that  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  notwithstanding  the 
perfection  of  its  administration,  and  the  singularly  successful 
manner  in  which  its  centralization  had  been  carried  out.  It  is 
emphatically  on  account  of  the  utter  absence  of  the  power  of 
local  self-government,  or  of  individual  energy  and  initiative  (to 
use  a  French  word)  amongst  the  population  of  France,  Spain, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  many  other  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
that  the  countries  those  populations  inhabit  are  so  exposed  to  sud- 
den and  unaccountable  political  storms.  In  Italy,  at  the  present 
day,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  sad  national  defect  is  also  at  wonc ;  and 
we  fear  that,  however  the  present  national  movement  may  influence 
the  quarrels  of  the  day,  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the  people  will 
be  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  their  neighbours.  M.  de 
Tocqueville  said,  long  since,  that  European  society  was  rapidly 
advancing  towards  a  state  of  equality,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects, 
before  nowerful  centralized  adnunistrations.  We  cannot  now  see 
at  work  in  Italy  any  principle  which  should  oppose  this  tendency ; 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  m  the  outcry  for  that  fetal  gift,  the  "  Code 
Napoleon,"  we  see  much  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  worst 
tendencies  of  the  school  from  which  that  fearfrd  code  arose,  have 
dazzled  and  fascinated  the  particular  nation  which  strives  so  en- 
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ergetically  again  to  resume  its  place  in  Europe ;  and  thus  also  we 
fear  that  even  though  the  present  movement  of  Northern  Italy 
may  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  the  "  barbarian  stranger,"  it  will  not 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  permanent  or  vital  nationality.  For  the 
purposes  of  offence,  no  aoubt,  the  system  of  excessive  adminis- 
trative centralization — such  as  seems  to  be  the  object  of  ambition 
amongst  the  so-called  teachers  of  social  science,  both  at  home  and 
abroad — may  at  first  be  a  more  efficient  instrument  than  the  one 
which  would  develop  the  individual  energies  and  the  personal 
independence  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  nation ;  but  the  latter  system 
alone  can  render  a  nation,  as  it  were,  vital  in  its  remotest  parts, 
or  enable  it  to  struggle  victoriously  against  long  jrears  of  oppression 
or  of  foreign  rule.  Alas !  we  fear  that  Italy  is  destined  still  to 
suffer  imder  these  evils;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  r^;ret  to 
observe  that  they  who  are  now  able  to  give  an  impress  to  the 
national  movement  should — ^in  their  perhaps  justifiable  horror  of 
the  old  municipal  spirit,  of  the  local  follies  and  passions  of  former 
days — ^neglect  to  cultivate  the  feeling  of  personal  mental  and  moral 
independence,  of  which  those  follies  were  the  exaggeration,  but 
which  are  so  essential  to  ultimate  success  in  the  struggle  for  their 
country's  restoration  to  her  proper  position  in  the  European 
comity  of  nations. 

"  Ahi,  serva  Italia !  di  dolore  hosteUo ; 
Nave  senza  nocchier  in  gran  tempesta ; 
Non  donna  di  provincia,  ma  bordello ! " 

How  fearfully  and  how  vividly  true,  for  the  present  time 
even,  are  the  bitter  verses  the  great  Tuscan  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Lombard  who  was  expiating  his  crimes  in  the  Purgatory 
which  medisBvel  superstition  so  loved  to  picture  to  itself !  Poor 
Italy  !  "  her  fatal  gift  of  beauty  "  still  renders  her  the  bone  of 
contention  for  the  foul  birds  of  prey,  with  one  or  with  two  heads, 
which  assume  to  battle  for  the  iaeas  she  is  supposed  to  per- 
sonify ;  and  very  small  indeed  seem  to  be  the  grounds  for  hoping 
that  she  herself  possesses  the  energy  to  right  the  grievous  wrongs 
under  which  she  has  so  long  suffered.     Mr.  Trollope  dwells  witii 

{'ustifiable  complacency  upon  the  vast  strides  the  Tuscans  must 
lave  made  in  political  ana  moral  progress,  to  have  conducted  their 
two  recent  revolutions  in  the  very  markedly  different  spirits  to  be 
observed  in  the  movements  of  '49  and  '59.  But  if  there  have 
reaUy  been  on  the  last  occasion  an  absence  of  many  of  the  follies 
and  crimes  of  the  former  one,  and  a  more  sensible,  practical  spirit 
have  really  prevailed  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  people,  we  r^ret 
to  see  that  there  still  exist  among  the  governing  classes  the  same 
reliance  upon  external  support,  and  the  same  indisposition  to 
address  themselves  mainly  to  the  development  of  the  public  spirit, 
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and  the  self-reliance  of  the  populations  most  directly  interested, 
which  have  so  long-  retainea  Italy  in  bondage.  Dante  himself 
called  for  the  intervention  of  the  Germans  of  his  day  against  the 
benumbing  and  fatal  i^rranny  of  the  Popes ;  the  Italian  patriots 
of  our  times  call  as  loudly  for  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  by 
whom  the  degrading  t3nranny  of  the  Popes  of  our  day  has  so  long 
been  supported.  Either  of  these  external  aids  must  produce  fatal 
results  to  Italian  liberty ;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Trollope  suggested, 
there  may  be  wisdom  and  good  taste  in  not  crying  on  the  house- 
tops that ''  ritalia  fard  da  se/'  she  must  be  prepared  to  do  and  to 
suffer  by  and  for  herself  alone,  if  she  would  reconquer  her  proud 

i)lace  on  the  world's  stage.  The  recent  conduct  of  the  Italian 
eadcrs,  even  of  Mazzini  himself,  seems  to  show  that  the  political 
education  of  the  country  has  indeed  latterly  made  rapid  strides, 
and  that  many  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  other  times  wul  hereafter 
be  avoided.  But, ^unfortunately,  the  fate  of  a  nation  depends  quite 
as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  its 
lowest  classes  as  it  does  upon  those  of  the  more  prominent  of  its 
citizens ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  we  do  suspect  that  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  Italians  are  not  ready  "  to  do  and  to  die  "  for  the  sake 
of  their  often  invoked  unity  and  nationality,  that  we  still  look  with 
fear  and  great  trembling  upon  the  results  of  the  present  crisis  in 
Central  Italy. 

'*  Nave  senza  nocchier  "  (ship  without  pilot)  has  indeed  been  the 
character  of  Italy  for  centuries ;  and  the  misery  of  this  gnideless 
state  is  the  greater,  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
Peninsula  are  utterly  unable  to  guide  themselves,  and  tnat  a  pilot 
is  to  them  an  actual  necessity.  For  the  present  it  would  appear 
that  the  ''Steeple"  patriotism  of  the  Italian  municipalities  is 
likely  for  a  time  to  be  set  aside,  in  order  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  the  detested  Tedeschi ;  and  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  to  be, 
for  the  nonce,  elevated  to  the  position  of  the  representative  and 
the  champion  of  the  Italian  nationality.  To  our  minds,  there 
seems  but  little  chance  of  the  permanence  of  such  an  arrangement; 
and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Florence,  Milan,  Venice,  or  even 
Leghorn  or  Bologna,  would  permanently  submit  to  the  '*  primato 
morale  "  of  Turin.  But  even  if  this  consummation  were  attained, 
we  fear  that  the  religious  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  people 
— ^the  faith  and  superstitions  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula — ^will  always  constitute  a  difficulty  to  the  labourers  in 
the  cause  of  the  desired  nationality.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
permanent  political  revolutions,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  do 
not  take  place  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  some  great  religious 
movement  amongst  the  populations  they  affect.  Now,  in  Italy, 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  population  are  at  present  arrayed 
against  the  political  movements  of  the  day  ;  and  we  are  convinced 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  scenes  recorded  by  Mr.  Trollope,  and 
notwithstanding  the  recorded  results  of  the  late  appeals  to  nniyersal 
suffirage,  that  the  real  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  Italians 
would  lead  them  to  desire  the  maintenance  of  much  of  the  poHtical, 
and  especially  of  the  politico-ecclesiastical  system  which  would  at 
once  be  upset  by  the  preponderance  of  Sardinia.  The  pilot  to 
whom  the  Italian  of  the  country  districts  looks  is  emphatically  his 
priest ;  and  to  whom  should  the  priest,  in  his  turn,  look,  but  to 
nis  hierarchical  superior,  who  is  directly  opposed  to  the  great 
movement  of  the  dayP  The  present  political  revolution  in  Italy 
assumes  the  character  of  a  species  of  moral  revolt,  to  some  extent-- 
a  casting-off  the  traditions  and  belief  of  the  population ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that,  although  the  gross  abuses  and  the  flagrant  ini- 

Suities  of  the  Boman  Camolic  Church,  in  power,  may  have  shaken 
ke  fiedth  of  far  too  many  of  its  apparent  followers,  yet  that  no 
vital  religious  feeling  has  been  substituted  for  this  dead  form 
amongst  tiie  self-styl^  reasoning  class,  whilst  amongst  the  unrea- 
soning class  superstition  is  as  rife  and  as  powerfdl  as  ever.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  that  tne  town  populations  are  tolerably  unanimous  in  their 
wish  to  secure  the  substitution  of  a  civil  for  an  ecclesiastical  rule; 
and  they  may  prefer  the  blunt,  bull-headed,  lion-hearted  King  of 
Sardinia,  to  me  bigoted  priest  who  now  fills  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
or  to  the  small  dukes  who  maintained  the  old  systems  of  priestly 
rule.  Nay,  the  events  related  by  Mr.  TroUope  prove  that  such  is 
the  case,  but  they  prove  little  for  the  real  sentiments  of  the  bulk 
of  the  country  population ;  and  thouj^h  the  dwellers  in  towns  may 
shout  lustily,  and  do  very  valiant  agamst  unpopular  dynasties  when 
foreign  support  is  at  hand  to  guarantee  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  acts,  we  have  yet  to  fear  that  in  the  course  of  a  lon^  national 
struggle  the  town  populations  are  but  little  to  be  depended  upon. 
In  our  opinion,  then,  "  a  crew  "  is  quite  as  much  wanted  for  the 
Italian  ship  as  ''  a  pilot ; "  and  theremre  we  hold,  that  it  is  essential 
that  every  patriotic  ItaUan  should  recollect  that  the  struggle  for 
national  independence  can  only  succeed  when  in  truth  **  I'ltalia 
hx&  da  se." 

It  has  indeed  been  the  case,  as  Mr.  TroUope  has  carefully  showo« 
that  during  the  recent  transactions  in  Tuscanv  there  has  prevailed 
what  may  be  called  a  marked  discipline  of  the  masses ;  and  thati 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  outbursts  of  popular  indig- 
nation against  the  Austrian  dukes,  nothing  has  occurred  of  s 
nature  to  disgrace  the  reputation  of  the  populations  ci  Central 
Italy.  But  now  the  murder  of  Colonel  Anviti  comes  inopportunely 
to  remind  us  that  the  snake  of  popular  vengeance  "  is  scotched, 
not  killed ;"  and  it  iB  to  be  feared  that  the  people  of  Tuscany, 
who  already  have  begun  to  erect  statues  and  to  order  pictures 
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for  the  glorification  of  fheir  own  great  deeds,  is  more  likelv 
to  indulge  its  weaknesses  than  it  is  to  exercise  self-controt 
abnegation,  or  the  other  more  arduous  virtues  of  a  people  who 
will  wrest  and  win  fireedom  for  themselyes.  Our  own  personal 
experience  of  the  present  race  of  the  Italians,  even  of  the  JNorthern 
provinces,  makes  us  the  more  anxious  and  the  more  fearful  as 
to  their  possession  of  the  requisite  d^ree  of  sustained  energy 
to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  species  of  contest  into  which  they 
have  entered  with  France  and  Austria ;  for  it  would  be  worse  than 
foUy  now  to  seek  to  establish  a  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
two  emperors.  Tuscans,  Lombards,  Piedmontese,  alike,  are  kind, 
generous,  warm-hearted,  and  hospitable ;  they  are  highly  excite- 
able,  both  for  good  or  for  evil ;  passionate,  enthusiastic,  demon- 
strative, even  though  at  times  both  reserved  and  obstinate.  But 
with  all  their  good  and  great  qualities,  they  are  exposed  to  violent 
caprices ;  and  their  best  resolutions  are  often  maired  by  their  in- 
vincible idleness,  and  their  want  of  fixedness  of  purpose.  With 
much  of  the  candour  and  amiability  of  overgrown  cnildren,  they 
are  as  wavering  and  as  irreflective ;  and  the  very  scenes  of  the 
Tuscan  revolution  of  '48  and  '58,  described  by  Mr.  TroUope,  could 
only  have  occurred  amongst  a  nation  possessing  these  quaaties  and 
these  defects.  There  was  a  shouting  against  the  foreigner,  but 
little  reason^  conviction  that  the  governments  against  which  they 
rose  were  radically  bad ;  nay,  so  far  were  many  of  the  Tuscans  from 
objecting  to  the  rule  of  their  Grand  Dukes,  except  in  their  more  re- 
cent transactions  with  the  Holy  See,  that  we  more  than  suspect  that 
the  proposed  appeal  to  the  universal  suffirage  of  this  distiict  may 
result  in  the  recall  of  the  House  of  Lorraine ;  for  the  late  revolutious 
have  been,  as  usual,  made  by  the  active,  noisy  demagogues  of  the 
towns,  and  the  country  people,  with  whom  the  Lorraines  have 
always  been  popular,  have  been,  also  as  usual,  overpowered  by  the 
superior  energy  of  their  urban  fellow  citizens.  We  are  very,  very 
far  from  regretting  this  predominance  of  civic  influence ;  we  only 
wish  to  record  our  belief  that  there  is  far  from  beiog  as  much  una- 
nimity of  feeUng  amongst  the  Tuscans  as  is  generally  supposed ;  and 
we  would  ur^  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  aaopt  any  decided 
course  of  pohcy  in  these  matters,  at  least  to  weigh  tne  probability 
of  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  state  we  thus  suppose  to  prevail. 
Dwellers  in  cities  ourselves,  we  know  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
power  which  is  always  to  be  met  with  amongst  town  populations, 
wfa^i  compared  with  rural  ones;  and  most  unquestionably  we 
should  not  consider  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  recent  Itolian 
movement,  to  say  that  it  was  mainly  of  municipal  origin.  But 
this  consideration  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  compli- 
cated state  of  affidrs,  anymore  than  it  would  be  safe  to  treat  lightly 
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the  surviving  influence  of  the  priesthood  upon  the  illiterate,  excit- 
able, and  superstitious  peasantry,  who  seem  likely  to  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  an  overwhelming  power  in  the  State. 

Alas,I  the  whole  of  this  sto^-of  the  "  Risorgimento/'  this  resur- 
rection of  Italy,  is  a  very  humiliating  one  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  intellect ;  and  it  looks,  just  now,  as  if  Fortune  were 
amusing  herself  by  confounding  the  reasonings  of  the  ablest  politi- 
cians. Of  late  years,  indeed,  all  European  politics  seem  to  have 
drifted  into  utter  confusion,  and  to  have  assumed  a  personal  anda 
capricious  character,  which  defies  anything  like  logical  deductions 
from  recognized  principles,  or  from  the  ordinary  tenor  of  events. 
A  convicted  muraerer  escapes  from  prison,  lives  in  exile  for  a  few 
years,  returns  to  his  own  country  auring  a  period  of  *'  eleuthero- 
maniacal"  excitement,  and  is  at  once  haded  as  the  saviour 
of  society,  and  invested  with  absolute  power  over  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  dangerously  or^nized  nation  of  the  world! 
In  other  countries  of  Europe,  old  faiths  have  been  shaken,  old 
forms  of  government  violenUv  changed,  and  visions  of  impossible 
felicity  suggested  by  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  populations ; 
for  both  leaders  and  populations  alike  have  closed  their  eyes  to 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  they  must  endure,  in  order  that  they 
may  enact  their  dreams  into  the  reality  of  &cts.  The  un- 
easmess  thus  created,  the  intense  desire  of  change,  justified  by 
long  years  of  misrule,  which  has  prevailed  especiaUy  in  Italy 
since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  has  made  that  portion 
of  Europe  a  permanent  source  of  disturbance  to  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  and  the  bold,  successfril  adventurer  we  have  alluded  to, 
has  seen  in  the  agitations  of  that  country  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  glory  and  the  danger 
of  nimself  and  the  people  he  rules.  The  sword  of  the  modem 
Brennus  has  been  thrown  into  the  scale  wherein  the  fortunes  of 
Austria  and  Italy  were  about  to  be  weighed;  and  the  "  Rivolu- 
zione  ideale  "  of  Gioberti,  and  the  true  Italian  patriots,  has  been 
abruptly  converted  into  a  physical  revolution  aided  by  a  foreign 
army.  The  old  fable  of  the  man,  the  horse,  and  the  stag,  seems 
likely  to  be  now  acted  over  again  for  the  thousandth  time  since 
the  world  began ;  and  the  poor  deluded  inhabitants  of  the 
Duchies,  after  having  been  encouraged  to  revolt  against  their  old 
rulers,  at  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  be  likely 
to  become  passive  instruments  m  the  hands  of  their  interested 
protector  and  liberator,  are  now  likely  to  find  themselves  com* 
pelled  again  to  receive  those  rulers  mm  the  hands  of  the  veiy 
man  who  plotted  their  expulsion.  What  a  fearful  farce  would 
the  whole  tale  be,  were  it  not  that  it  i$  so  fearful !  How  strange, 
that  the  destinies  of  countless  millions  should  thus  bo  at  the  mercy 
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of  a  fflngle  man,  whom  it  would  perhaps  be  hardly  safe  to  cha- 
racterize as  he  deserves !  The  ways  of  Jrroyidence  are  not  as  our 
ways;  and  we  must  bow  our  heads  with  resignation;  for  surely,  in 
the  fcilness  of  time,  the  strange  mysteries  of  human  destiny  wul  be 
cleared  up,  to  the  glory  of  the  Great  Disposer  of  events,  and  to 
the  difiusal  of  **  peace  on  earth  and  good  wul  toward  men."  For 
the  present,  all  is  confusion  upon  tiie  political  stage.  No  one 
knows  what  the  morrow  may  Dring  forth ;  and  though  mankind 
may  be  less  disposed  than  it  was  of  yore,  to  allow  its  rulers  to 
baiter  or  enslave  it  without  question,  and  though  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  even  Imperial  caprice  cannot  go,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  very  sad  scenes,  much  proAise  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure,  and  great  mental,  moral,  and  ph3rsical  suffering,  must  be 
endured  before  Europe  can  be  roused  to  the  effort  necessary  to 
shake  off  the  incubus  now  resting  upon  it. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  future  organization  of  the 
central  ItaUan  provinces,  notoriously  contain  an  element  of  dis- 
turbance additional  to  those  arising  from  the  ambition  of  the 
various  claimants  for  the  rule  of  those  districts,  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  Pope,  as  at  the  same  'time  a  temporal  and  a 
spiritual  Power.  Mr.  Trollope,  and  manjr  authors  of  the  present 
day,  both  French  and  Itahan,  speak  of  Pio  None  in  terms  of  the 
most  unmitigated  contempt ;  and  they  represent  Cardinal  Ante- 
nelli,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  Pope,  as  being  little  better 
than  official  brigands.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  ex- 
aggeration in  these  opinions  of  the  Roman  Court;  and,  in  fact, 
the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  projected  creation  of  the  civil 
Italian  nationaUty,  is  the  established  power  and  the  existing 
moral  influence  of  the  Papacy,  which  will  always  be  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  laity  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  the  priesthood.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  mass  of  the  Italian  people  themselves  are 
rather  with,  than  against,  the  system  they  have  been  taught  to 
consider  as  of  Divine  origin ;  and  whatever  abuses  may  exist 
under  the  Pontifical  government  are  hardly  of  a  nature  to  strike 
deeply  the  imagination  of  a  race  which  cares  for  little  beyond  the 
"  Panem  et  drcenses "  of  the  day.  Possibly,  in  the  decaying 
city  of  Rome,  the  educated  middle  class  may  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  priestly  rule,  which  keeps  them  in  helpless  obscurity ;  and  in 
the  Legations  it  certainly  is  the  case,  that  the  delegated  Pontifical 
power  has  been  exercised  in  such  wise  as  to  have  thrown  the 
whole  urban  population  into  the  ranks  of  infidelity  and  of 
Radicalism.  But  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
the  priests  are  still  fearfully  powerful;  and  in  other  Catholic 
coimtries  which  are  not  under  tne  temporal  rule  of  the  Holy  See, 
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the  moral  influence  of  the  Pope  is  far  greater  even  than  it  is  at 
home.  Austria  has  at  all  times  been  the  ally  and  the  servant 
of  the  Papacy,  firom  the  days  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  to  those  of 
the  last  Gonoordat :  Spain  is  notoriously  its  faithful  adherent ; 
whilst  the  clerical  party  of  France,  with  a  singular  amount  of 
political  sagacity,  dmgs  passionately  to  the  Pope,  as  constituting 
the  only  defence  of  tne  Church  against  the  continual  encroach- 
ments  of  the  central  administration  upon  its  liberties.  One  of 
the  most  serious  difficulties  "  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  "  has 
now  to  overcome  lies  precisely  in  the  alliance  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  clergy  of  his  own  country ;  and  just  as  certainly  as  the 
discontent  of  the  tax-payers  of  France  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
brin^  the  apparently  successful  war  of  last  summer  to  an  abrupt 
and  mglorious  conclusion,  so  certainly  will  the  discontent  of  the 
priestly  party  compel  him  to  adopt  a  course  of  policy,  with  rM;ard 
to  the  Legations  at  least,  if  not  also  with  regard  to  the  Ihu£ies, 
which  will  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  Italians,  and  bury 
the  seeds  of  future  troubles.  Mr.  TroUope  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  an  attempt  to  restore  the  state  of  tmairs  which  existed 
before  1859  would  be  ^attended  with  infinite  suffering  to  the 
people  interested ;  and  that  sudi  a  retrogre^on  would  infallibly 
repress  a  fire  whidi  will  break  out  frantically  in  future  revolutions. 
Emphatically  this  is  true ;  and  a  return  to  the  errors  of  past  sys- 
tems, the  reimposition  of  men  who  were  connected  with  the  govern- 
ments which  mte  circumstances  have  overthrown,  would  simply 
give  rise  to  a  permanent  state  of  revolt  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  Italy.  But  we  confess  that  we  ourselves  see  little 
reason  for  hoping  that  the  rulers  of  the  political  world  will,  in 
the  present  cnsis,  become  wiser  than  they  are  wont  to  be ;  or 
that  they  should  regard  political  questions  from  a  truly  philo- 
sophical point  of  view,  even  at  this  late  period  of  the  world's 
history.  France  and  Austria  will  settle  their  quarrels  as  it  best 
suits  their  own  interests.  Sardinia  may  be  allowed  to  gain  some- 
thing by  the  recent  disturbances ;  but  as  to  the  bulk  (h  the  inha- 
bitants of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  we  may  be  sure  that 
whatever  &te  may  be  reserved  for  them,  they  themselves  will 
never  be  honestly  and  generously  consulted  in  the  matter. 

Oioberti,  and  Balbo,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  tiiie  narrow- 
minded  bigots  of  the  modem  Liberal  school,  (which  sneers 
Mr.  TroUope,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  complacently  repeated,) 
were,  after  all,  right  in  their  attempt  to  combine  the  reUgious 
and  the  political  enthusiasm  of  their  countrymen  in  fiivour 
of  the  movement  which  they  laboured  to  create.  Jfo  permanent 
or  really  useful  revolutions  have  yet  been  made,  as  we  before 
said,  unless  the   political  aspirations  of  Hie   nation  had  been 
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roused  in  coxmection  and  liannony  with  its  religious  senti- 
ments: and  though,  in  consequenoe  of  the  peculiar  chaisydtBr 
of  Pio  Nono,  the  moyement  in  favour  of  an  Italian  nationality 
under  the  Pope,  which  took  place  in  1847-48,  and  '49,  miserably 
fiedled ;  yet  we  believe  that,  merely  on  account  of  the  religious 
element  it  contained,  that  movement  contained  elements  of  vitality 
which  the  movement  of  1859  does  not  possess,  notwithstanding  the 
boasted  recent  advance  of  the  central  Italians  in  their  pohtical 
education.  Amongst  the  so-called  educated  classes  of  Itoly,  the 
notorious  infidelity  of  the  last  century  has  ripened  into  an  intense 
hatred  of  the  whole  scheme  of  religion,  whilst  the  members  of  the 
Church   have    systematically   arrayed    themselves    against  the 

folitical  enfiranchisement  of  their  fellow-citizens;  and  so  the 
talians  of  the  present  day,  we  fear,  may  be  divided  iuto  the 
believers  iu  rehgion,  who  would  maintsan  any  existing  form 
of  government,  and  the  self-styled  friends  of  progress,  who 
womd  at  once  sweep  aside  the  whole  of  the  social  and  religious 
organization  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  former  class  were 
inauced  by  the  teachings  of  Qioberti,  and  the  actions  of  Pio  None 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who 
strove  for  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  theocratic  element  of  the  State.  Now,  these  earnest,  con- 
vinced men  are  either  reduced  to  sileDce,  or  they  have  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Absolutism,  from  witnessing  tiie  decid^  op- 
position which  exists  between  the  school  of  modem  Liberalism 
and  the  form  of  faith  they  themselves  have  adopted.  The  Liberals 
themselves  have  equally  renounced  the  attempt  to  combine  their 
aspirations  with  those  of  the  Theocratic  party,  and  they  have  felt 
80  bitterly  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  to  which  Pio  Nono  had 
given  rise,  that  the  cause  of  religion  has,  in  their  minds,  suffered 
from  the  errors  of  its  weak  and  mistaken  representative.  We  are 
convinced  that  one  consequence  of  this  divergence  of  opioion 
amongst  the  thinking  classes,  will  be  to  leave  the  mass  of  the 
Italians  in  a  sad  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  line  of  duty  in 
the  conflict  which  must  soon  come  upon  them.  The  only  cry 
which  can  now  be  uttered  is,  "  Fuori  i  Ibarbaii," — "  Out  wim  the 
barbarians,'' — and  that  was  never  able  to  excite  a  nation  to  a  long 
and  painful  strife.  Amongst  the  citizens  of  the  Duchies,  now 
supposed  te  be  up  in  arms,  there  is  littie  of  the  stem  enthusiasm 
wmch  feels  the  battle  waged  is  "  pro  aris  et  pro  fods."  The  alter 
and  the  hearth  aiedivorced  in  this  unhappy  land.  Oh!  that  some 
Savonarola,  or  Pietro  Martire  could  rise  to  create  a  new  spirit  of 
reform  amongst  their  countrymen!  the  present  movement,  with- 
out this  higher  feith,  wiU  be  but  a  rattling  of  dead  bones — 
a  *'  fuoco  di  strale,"  as  the  Italians  would  themselves  say.    No 
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real,  no  permanent  settlement  of  tlie  infinite  nttmber  of  (j^nes- 
tions  involved  in  the  apparently  simple  one  of  the  pohtical 
organization  of  Central  Italy  can  be  attained  until  a  real,  vital, 
religions  principle  shall  be  introduced  amongst  the  people  concerned, 
instead  oi  the  mere  dead  forms  or  evil  superstitions  wnich  now  pre- 
vail. Alas !  the  so-called  Liberals  seem  to  have  no  faith  but  in  the 
oft- vaunted  superiority  of  their  own  race  to  the  Tedeschi,  and  in  the 
fatal  Code  Napoleon.  The  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters  did  not 
so  understand  their  cause.  They  knew  that  religion  was  the  only 
true  object  worth  fighting  for ;  and  as  they  hc^  a  deep  religious 
conviction  to  sustain  them,  they  could  endure  and  struggle  long,  and 
ultimately  with  success.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  absence  of  any 
such  analogous  feeling  in  Italy  at  the  present  day,  leaves  the 
nation  forcedly  between  French  influence,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  influence,  represented  by  Austria,  on  the  other.  Even 
^in  France  itself,  the  priesuy  influence  makes  itself  heard  and  felt ; 
partly,  as  we  said  before,  because  the  Church  and  the  nation  cling 
to  the  only  power  which  can  control  the  action  of  its  Central  Go vem- 
ment,  and  partly  from  reUgious  conviction;  and  the  French  Emperor 
will  find,  in  the  spiritual  enemies  he  has  lately  roused,  antagonists 
of  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  character.  In  Italy,  where  the 
""priesthood  has  been  so  long  dominant,  its  power  is  naturally  greater 
than  in  France ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  may  be  sure 
that  they  must,  even  as  a  matter  of  policy,  array  on  their  side  some 
form  of  religious  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  counteract  the  traditional 
power  of  the  Church,  or  to  secure  a  principle  of  action  with  their 
fellow-countrymen,  which  may  enable  them  really  to  establish 
their  own  poUtical  and  spiritual  independence. 

We  dwell  upon  this  phase  of  the  intellectual  movement  now 
going  on  in  Italy,  precisely  because  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  TroUope 
and  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  writers  upon  the  subject  before  us 
have  treated  it  with  a  very  unphilosophical  degree  of  indifference ; 
and  even  such  men  as  the  Abbe  Midion  have  failed  to  perceive 
the  void  which  underlies,  so  to  speak,  the  popular  feeling  in  favour 
of  a  distinct  Italian  nationality.  ''  Beparttbua  vitm  quisque  deliberate 
de  summd  nemo ;"  at  least,  smce  the  days  when  GKoberti  poured 
out  his  diffuse  but  beautiM  effiisions  upon  the  united  movement 
of  the  princes  and  people  of  Prince  Mettemich's  ^*  geographical 
expression,"  imder  tne  guidance  of  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  The  error  of  Qioberti  laid  precisely  in  placing  the  move- 
ment under  the  patronage  of  the  Itomish  Church ;  but  his  suc- 
cessors have  made  an  equal  mistake  in  not  securing  the  co-operation 
of  the  religious  sentiment  of  their  countrymen  by  means  of  any 
new  organization  which  should  be  free  ^om  the  defects  of  that 
effete  system.     It  may,  perhaps,  stave  off  for  a  time  the  political 
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inconyeniences  of  the  Central  Italian  question,  to  remove  the  Pope 
from  Rome,  and  to  transfer  him  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  Ahh6  Michon 

f)roposes ;  oddly  enough,  with  the  avowed  countenance  of  some 
eaoing  members  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy.  But,  firstly,  Jerusalem 
has  to  be  rescued  from  the  Moslem ;  then  the  contentions  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Romish  Churches  have  to  be  settled; 
and  even  if  these  wondrous  things  were  accomplished,  there 
would  remain  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  eternal 

auarrel  between  the  claims  of  a  so-styled  Universal  Church,  and 
hie  rights  of  individual  liberty.  The  future  of  Italy,  indeed, 
seems  to  us  quite  as  menacing  as  the  present,  particularly  because 
all  parties  avoid  the  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  their 
conduct  should  be  founded.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  TroUope, 
and  those  whose  cause  he  so  wannly  espouses,  that  it  would  be  a 
wicked  folly,  almost  amounting  to  madness,  to  attempt  to  reimpose 
by  force  the  expelled  Princes  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  or  Modena ; 
but  their  presence  or  absence  upon  the  scene  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
matter  of  such  utter  insignificance,  in  comparison  with  the  proper 
direction  of  the  public  conscience,  that  we  repeat,  again  and  again, 
our  regret  to  find  that  the  leaders  of  the  onward  movement  of  the 
age  should  have  so  imperfect  and  so  very  mistaken  a  view  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  duties.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  reform  of  the  sixteenth  century  should  have 
become,  as  it  were,  localized  to  the  countries  which,  at  its  origin, 
received  it  gladly,  and  that  its  conquests  should  not  have  subse- 
quentiy  extended.  It  was,  however,  to  the  triumph  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  religious  reform  that  Englana  and  Holland — 
the  parents  of  political  freedom  in  modem  Europe — owed  their 
liberties  ;  and  the  Italians  may  depend  upon  it,  that  unless  they 
consistently  adopt  that  fundamental  principle,  which  consists  in 
the*  recognition  of  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  exercise 
bis  personal  and  independent  religious  faith,  they  will  not  succeed 
in  securing  for  themselves  true  liberty,  even  though  they  may  for 
a  time  attain  their  present  object  of  ambition — ^the  creation  of  a 
strong  Italian  kingdom  under  an  Italian  dynasty. 

It  must  also,  we  feel,  be  a  subject  of  sincere  regret  to  all  well- 
wishers  to  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  patriots,  to  observe  that  so 
many  of  them  stiU  cling  with  fond  faith  to  the  promises  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  that  they  are  alternately  elevated  or  depressed 
by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  modem  Sphynx.  That  inscrut- 
able man  may,  to  suit  his  own  ends,  or  to  gratify  some  of  his 
misanthropic  whims,  indulge  himself  in  the  caprice  of  humbling 
the  power  of  his  young  rival  in  despotism,  the  Emperor  of 'Austria; 
but  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  disinterested  conviction  in  the 
man,  is  a  folly  so  eggregious,that  it  is  inexplicable  even  in  an  Italian, 
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who  has  been  for  so  many  years — ^nay,  for  all  his  Ufe— excluded 
from  the  exercise  of  his  political  judgment.  Alfieri  imderstood 
the  value  of  French  intervention  in  Italian  afifairs  fstr  better  than 
Mr.  Trollope  and  the  men  he  admires  seem  to  have  done ;  and 
we  would  urge  the  latter  to  read,  and  ponder  well  in  their  minds, 
the  bitter  words  of  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  "  Miso^allo."  Present 
evils,  of  course,  are  those  which  are  fBlt  the  most  bitterly ;  and  so 
the  Tedeschi  are  hated  with  an  actual  and  intense  hatred ;  but  as 
Alfieri  very  truly  said,  the  worst  enemies  of  Italy — "  sono  stati 
sempre,  e  sono,  i  Francesi,  (ben  altrimenti  che  i  Tedeschi)"  "  have 
always  been,  and  are,  the  French ;"  and  he  was  equally  right  in 
saying  that  the  word  Misogallo  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  tibat  of 
Libero  Italiano.  However  this  may  be,  and  however  mudi  the 
present  Ruler  of  France  may  think  proper  to  aid  the  Italians  in 
their  attempt  to  form  a  new  political  power,  which  eventually  must 
act  as  a  check  upon  himself,  (a  degree  of  virtue  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, be  it  observed  in  passmg,  Kom  an  absolute  monarch  who 
has  attained  power  as  this  man  has  done,)  the  Italians  must  bear 
mind  that  the  task  before  them  will  be  a  long  and  an 
arduous  one ;  for  neither  the  priestly  nor  the  Austrian  factions 
will  allow  the  quiet  establishment  of  a  power  which  eventually 
must  destroy  their  influence.  Tet  still  we  nave  faith  in  humanity ; 
and  we  believe  firmly,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Italians  will 
discover  the  path  to  the  assertion  of  their  rights  and  of  their  free- 
dom, in  spite  of  the  active  opposition  of  some,  and  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  others,  amongst  the  political  rulers  of  the  world. 

"  Yet,  freedom !  yet,  tliv  banner,  torn  yet  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind." 

But  this  very  waving  of  the  banner  argues  a  violent  and  a  sus- 
tained effort  against  aU  external  influences ;  and  for  this  effort  must 
the  Italians  be  prepared,  whether  in  the  Duchies,  or  on  a  larger 
theatre,  if  they  would  again  exerciae  their  "primato  morale."  or 
if  they  would  secure  the  noble  happiness  of  an  independent  and 
real  autonomy.  They  must  succeed,  if  they  be  animated  by  such  a 
resolution ;  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  organization  of 
Central  Italy  will  they  succeed  in  defeating  all  attempts  to  restore 
the  contemptible  goveraments  whose  fall  has  been  so  well  recorded 
by  Mr.  Trollope,  if  their  love  of  their  own  country  and  hatred 
of  foreign  oppression  wiU  give  them  power  to  strive  and  suffer 
for  the  principles  of  personal  and  national  independence  which 
thev  have  adopted. 

And  amid  tne  clouds  that  lour  and  drift  in  changing  racks  with 
portentous  gloom  over  the  torn  yet  beautiful  lands  of  Central  Italy, 
one  bright  star  shines  with  a  pure  and  stead&st  ray :  the  spirit  of 
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Garibaldi  bums  clearly  as  a  beacon-li^ht  of  Hope.  Were  he  a 
statesman  as  he  is  a  warrior ;  were  his  enthusiasm  rooted  more 
deeply  in  a  religious  faith ;  then  he  might  inspire  his  countrymen 
with  a  sacred  patriotism  which  would  baulk  all  the  capricious  de- 
signs of  foreign  tyrants,  and  defy  their  threats  ;  and  he  might  form 
the  destinies  of  Italy  in  accordance  with  the  cherished  and  lofty 
dreams  of  his  heart. 


VI. 
GAEIBALDI  AND  THE  ITALIAN   CRISIS. 

llie  Life  of  Omeral  Oarib<Udi,  written  by  Himself.  With  Sketches 
of  his  Companions  in  Arm&  Translated  by  Theodor£  Dwight. 
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Thb  Seventy  Days'  War  is  over,  and  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  is  signed 
at  last.  At  least,  what  will  commonly  be  deemed  the  most  important 
of  the  three  (some  say  four)  instruments  necessary  to  clinch  the 
Peace  of  Villammca — ^the  convention,  namely,  between  France  and 
Austria — ^has  received  the  signatures  of  the  representatives  of  those 
Powers.  As  we  write,  the  telegraphic  wire  flashes  to  us  the  tidings 
that  Count  Colloredo,  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Viennese  Court,  has 
been  struck  twice  with  apoplexy,  and  is  too  ill  to  be  likely  to 
survive  to  set  his  hand  to  me  tripartite  document  which,  with  the 
separate  treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia,  is  still  anxiously 
looked  for  as  tne  crowning  colophon  of  this  newest  volume  of  the 
(Euvres  de  Napoleon  III.  The  sudden  visitation  which  thus  still 
arrests  the  promised  edifying  embrace  between  the  Hapsburg  and 
Savoy  is  another  impressive  interposition  of  Providence  in  this 
thrilling  series  of  events,  like  the  lightnings  which  revealed  the  red 
hand  of  God  fighting  against  the  Sanfedist  battalions  on  the  gory 
hillocks  of  Solferino,  and  the  Malmesbury  message  which  baulked 
the  fell  swoop  of  tixe  two-necked  eagle  upon  Turin,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  campaign.  Magenta,  too,  was  fought,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  on  the  very  day  on  which  a  solemn  State  litany  was  being 
performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Vienna,  to  implore  the  Virgin  to  accept 
the  post  of  Generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  army  !  What  this  last 
rude  interruption  of  the  diplomatic  conferences  at  the  Hotel 
Bauer,  this  mysterious  blow  m>m  behind  the  arras  may  possibly 
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portend,  we  presume  not  to  guess.  Meanwhile,  a  tolerably  detailed 
analysis  of  the  compact  already  concluded  has  been  made  public» 
although  we  must  still  wait  until  the  ratifications  shall  have  been 
exchanged,  before  we  can  receive  the  text.     According  to  this 
precis,  it  turns  out  that  those  were  light  who  told  us  that  the  more 
formal  instrument  would  be  Uttle  else  than  a  reproduction  of  the 
Yilla&anca  stipulations.     Indeed,  the  resemblance  is  so  close,  that 
one  wonders  why  the  world  should  have  been  kept  on  the  tenter- 
hooks so  long.  The  most  noticeable  variations  are  the  reserve  of  the 
rights  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  which  was  invidiously  left  out  of  the 
Grst  draught,  and  the  omission  of  any  express  mention  of  the  Pope's 
"honorary'*  presidency  over  the  projected  Italian  Confederation. 
The  proportion  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  debt  to  be  taken  by  Pied- 
mont is  fixed  at  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  or  ten  millions  sterling, 
and  the  line  of  conquest  may  be  said  in  general  to  mark  the  frontier 
between  the  Sardinian  section  of  Lombardy  and  the  slice  still  to 
be  retained  by  his  Apostolical  Imperial  Majesty.      Above  all, 
Mantua  and  Peschiera  are  not  cedm ;   so  'that,  amidst  all  her 
disasters,  after  being  beaten  in  every  engagement  throughout  this 
sharp  though  short  war,  including  two  great  pitched  battles,  "  lucky 
Austria  "  has  not  as  yet  forfeited  her  title  to  her  proverbially  dis- 
tinctive epithet.     She  is  stiU  mistress  of  the  famous  Quadrangle — • 
that  ace  of  diamonds  which  in  every  Italian  rubber  is  always  the 
trump  card  of  the  pack.     If,  for  the  moment,  the  profitable 
hegemony  enjoyed  by  her  for  nearly  half  a  century  over  the  whole 
of  Italy  that  was  not  Piedmontese — ^nay,  at  times  over  Sardinia  as 
well — ^has  slipped  out  of  her  hands,  and  with  it  not  two  or  three, 
but  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  millions  of  virtual  subjects — she  is 
not  without  hopes  of  being  one  day  able  to  repair  her  painful 
losses.    With  the  well-known  perseverance  of  tne  spider,  she  is 
sure  to  begin  weaving  her  wet  again  the  moment  the  French 
broom  is  otherwise  employed  than  in  meddling  with  her  pro- 
ceedings ;  at  least,  she  will  not  fail  to  stick  to  her  dark  policy  with 
her  wonted  tenacity,  unless,  meanwhile,  Italy  shall  have  made  up 
her  mind  to  do  the  housemaid's  work  herself,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  others.     Indeed,  we  are  authoritatively  told  that  "  France 
has  accomplished  her  mission."    We  will  hope,  as  long  as  we  can 
hold  out  in  doing  so,  that  this  does  not  mean  merely  so  far  as  that 
"  mission  "  was  negative  only — i,e,,  so  far  as  and  no  farther  than 
ousting  a  powerful  and  disagreeable  rival  was  concerned.  But  should 
this  hope  prove  fallacious,  and  should  the  suspicion,  entertained 
pretty  widely,  that  France  envied  rather  than  abhorred  her  Austrian 
sister's  sin,  be  unhappily  realized,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  Zurich 
negociations  will  not  have  done  much  towards  answering  the 
Italian  question.    Leaving  out  of  sight,  however,  the  eventuality 
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of  any  existing  or  future  compact  (secret,  of  course,)  between  the 
two  great  Powers,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  tempting  spoil,  it  is 
ab'eady  but  too  clear  that  Austria's  potentiality  for  mischief  is 
fEi$  from  broken  as  yet ;  and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  of 
many  a  bravo  Italian  warrior  on  the  field  of  San  Martino  will 
probably  need  a  good  deal  more  fighting  of  the  same  sort  to  make 
it  come  true.  The  amputation  undergone  by  Austria  so  close 
to  the  hip-joint  was  doubtless  a  severe  operation,  and  she  has 
made  Europe  ring  again  with  her  outcry  about  it ;  but  perhaps 
after  all  she  is  as  yet  more  frightened  than  hurt.  The  position 
in  the  Peninsula  assigned  to  her  at  Zurich,  as  at  Yillafranca,  is 
still,  as  a  journalist  nas  forcibly  put  it,  that  of  "  a  sword-fish 
alongside  a  whale — the  one  all  weapon  and  the  other  all  prey." 

How  far  the  problem  is  from  a  solution  we  may  gather  from 
the  significant  fact,  that  by  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  question 
the  diplomatists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patriots  on  the  other, 
understand  totally  diflferent  and  even  opposite  things.  The  former 
mean  that  at  all  costs  the  fire  is  to  be  put  out,  which  the  latter 
want  to  see  burning  more  fiercely,  and  ficking  with  its  tongues 
of  flsune  a  wider  area  than  ever.  The  men  of  protocols  and  pro- 
tests, and  reserved  rights,  and  secundo-^nitures,  are  appalled  at 
the  boldness  of  the  Yillafranca  stipulations,  and  will  not  budge 
a  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  letter  of  the  new  treaty ;  whilst  the 
last  word  of  the  national  party  of  all  shades  is  the  immediate, 
prompt,  irrevocable  unification  of  Italy.  On  this  sole  condition, 
Mazzmi  himself  is  under  a  sacred  pledge  not  to  oppose  its  reali- 
zation under  the  sceptre  of  the  only  really  indigenous  dynasty 
to  be  foimd  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily.  Nor  can  there  be  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  were  the  Italians  now  to  be  left  to  themselves, 
as  our  English  Cabinet,  whose  president  is  fortunately  the  most 
brilliant  pupil  of  the  illustrious  and  clear-sighted  Canning,  most 
righteously  and  properly  demands,  they  would  bring  this  about 
in  a  trice.  The  Venetians,  no  less  tiian  the  citizens  of  tho 
Duchies,  Tuscany,  and  the  Legations,  regard  Victor  Emmanuel 
as  their  lawful  king,  and  placard  the  very  waUs  and  guns  of  the 
Austrian  fortresses  with  their  declarations  of  allegiance,  or,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  emigrate  into  his  dominions  in  shoals.  In 
Home  itself,  the  demonstration  on  the  departure  of  the  Sardinian 
chargi  tf  affaires  proves  that  there  also  he  is  lord  of  men's  hearts, 
and  that,  but  for  General  Goyon's  French  garrison,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Eternal  City  would  at  once  acknowledge  the  same  master 
as  their  brethren  of  the  Legations.  The  volcanic  rumblings  which, 
in  spite  of  the  most  tender  police  solicitude  for  the  nerves  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  are  ever  ana  anon  reaching  us  from  the  lands  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  show  that  the  movement  extends  to  them. 
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It  was  no  hollow  compliment,  bnt  the  simple  utteranoe  of  a  fetct 
solid  as  a  cannon  ball,  (and,  it  may  be  added,  quite  as  alarming  too, 
to  all  who  mean  to  stand  in  its  way,  let  them  thatch  themselves 
as  thickly  as  they  choose  with  Yieima  and  Zurich  parchments,) 
when  the  ladies  of  Genoa,  in  their  recent  address  to  their  gal- 
lant king,  declared  that  he  "  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  devoted  Italians."  The  "  little  Bomba,"  as  the  young 
king  of  the  sulphur  mines  is  already  nicknamed  by  his  subject^ 
knows  that  he  has  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  should  it  come  to  an 
open  conflict  between  his  own  daims  to  the  affections  of  his  happy 
heges  and  those  of  the  Piedmontese  monarch.  He  knows,  too,  uiat 
it  is  in  Central  Italy  that  the  shock  will  first  be  felt ;  and  therefore, 
although  Palermo  and  the  other  Sicilian  cities  are  in  a  state  of 
scarcely  smothered  revolt,  and  although  his  capital  itself  is  restive, 
he  spares  30,000  troops  to  line  his  northern  frontier.  For  there  he 
is  threatened  by  the  terrible  Qaribaij)i,  the  scourge  of  his  father's 
shamefully  beaten  battalions  at  Palestrina  and  YeUetri,  during  the 
ever  memorable  siege  of  Bome,  in  1849.  But  even  should  the 
Neapolitan  soldiers  stand  staunch  to  chains  and  slavery, — should 
the  men  of  brimstone  not  catch  the  national  enthusiasm,  of  which 
awkward  contingency  there  is  a  far  greater  likelihood  now  that 
the  Swiss  guard  is  gone, — ^no  matter.  The  poor  fellows  are 
sure  to  prove  a  sorry  breakwater  against  the  swollen  flood  now 
bearing  down  upon  tiiem  from  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  The 
very  name  of  the  man  who  ten  years  ago  scattered  them  like  chaff, 
when  the^  outnumbered  him  four  to  one,  already  sows  the  seeds 
of  con&sion  in  their  ranks,  and  should  he  pounce  suddenly  into 
their  midst,  as  is  his  wont,  like  a  hawk  upon  a  dovecote,  from  his 
eyrie  in  the  Pineta  of  Ravenna,  the  panic  would  at  once  deiy  all 
control,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  would  soon  melt 
into  the  general  dissolving  view. 

The  name  of  Garibaldi  may  well  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
these  myrmidons  of  the  Neapolitan  tyrant,  and  of  many  besides, 
high  as  well  as  low.  All  his  astonishing  antecedents  point  him 
out  as  the  man  for  the  solemn  hour  that  has  just  struck  for  Ital^. 
Whether  the  diplomatists  or  the  patriots  are  to  carry  the  day  m 
the  present  crisis  of  her  affairs,  is  more  than  the  long^  heads  can 
precuct.  But  this  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  if  the  bill  now  pay- 
able is  not  to  be  again  renewed  at  heavier  interest  than  ever, — ^if 
the  thundering  notice  to  quit  lately  served  upon  Austria  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  summary  ejectment, — ^if  Southern  Italy  is  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  North  and  Centre — i,€.,  if  a  new  great  European 
Power,  embracing  25,000,000  of  souls,  is  to  take  the  place  of 
little  Piedmont ;  and,  once  more,  if  Pius  IX.  is  to  settle  down 
into  an  orderly  subject  of  Victor  Emmanuel  at  that  king's  new 
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metropolis  of  Eome,  or  of  Napoleon  III.  at  Avignon,— or,  as 
some  good  Catholics  have  suggested,  of  the  Grand  Turk  at  Jeru- 
salem,— then  we  shall  soon  see  that  Garibaldi  is  the  bold  man  to 
fire  the  train  so  skilfully  laid  by  others,  which  may  possibly  lead, 
more  rapidly  than  most  people  dream,  to  all  these  staHJing  results. 
The  reader  will  probably  rub  his  eyes ;  but  we  assure  him  that 
something  of  this  kind  is  really  behind   this  tangled   Italian 

Question,  as  all  who  have  studied  it  profoundly  are  aware, 
lost  truly,  too,  have  we  been  often  told  that  the  Gordian 
knot  of  that  ticklish  q^uestion  must  be  untied  or  cut  at  Rome. 
Should  any  unsophisticated  Protestant  doubt  it,  the  present 
surging  ferment  tmx)ughout  Latin  Christendom  should  be  enough 
to  open  his  eyes.  What  if  even  the  inevitable  Romanic  Refor- 
mation should  be  ultimately  evolved  by  Providence  out  of  the 
marvellous  events  which  are  taking  place  around  usP  After 
all,  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Papacy  is  far  more  closely  inter- 
woven with  its  spiritual  sway  than  most  Protestants  are  wont  to 
imagpe ;  and  it  is  quite  certab  that  the  former  was  never  in  such 
imminent  peril  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  It  is  surely  a  most  ominous 
circumstance  that  General  Garibaldi,  who  alone  gave  his  voice 
against  surrendering  Rome  to  the  French  after  the  final  horrible 
bombardment  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  day,  in 
1849,  is  now  again  in  arms,  against  the  Pope :  this  time,  too, 
although  not  the  nominal  head,  owing  to  cnildish  scruples  of 
militaiy  etiquette,  he  is  yet  the  soul  of  a  powerftd  oonfeaerated 
host  of  50,000  men,  backed  by  reserves  of  more  than  100,000 
excellent  Sardinian  and  Lombard  troops,  flushed  with  recent 
victories.  Moreover,  since  he  has  all  along,  from  the  first  whisper 
of  the  Peace,  seen  through  its  utter  rottenness,  he  has  steadily 
contemplated  the  possible  necessity  of  a  rising  of  the  population 
en  masse  in  the  event  of  certain  contingencies ;  and  to  provide 
against  this  emergency,  has  just  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  the 
purchase  of  a  million  muskets.  Napoleon  III.,  we  know,  is  not 
maccessible  to  the  promptings  of  prudent  fear.  He  has  never 
been  the  same  man  since  the  attentat  of  Orsini,  and  he  lately 
avowed  before  Europe  his  wholesome  dread  of  a  German  invasion 
across  the  Rhine.  Francis  Joseph,  too,  could  be  scared  by  the 
bugbear  of  an  imaginary  coalition  of  the  neutral  powers  to  wrest 
from  him  the  whole  of  his  Italian  possessions,  and  was  actually 
frightened  into  peace  by  a  fancied  danger,  just  as  his  candid 
brother  emperor  who  played  him  this  shabby  ferick  was  arrested  in 
his  victories  by  a  real  one.  Now  these  are  not  the  men  to  make  a 
coward  of  Garibaldi,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  feeling,  and  in  a  just 
cause  was  never  known  to  count  odds.  And  what  cause  so  sacred 
to  this  noble-spirited  hero,    as  that  of  his  long  down-trodden 
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country  P  It  is  the  cause  for  which  he  quitted  Genoa  as  a  proscript 
in  1834,  for  which  he  showed  by  a  hundred  brilliant  deeds  in  Bao 
Grande,  that  men  of  his  nation  were  not  all  so  destitute  of  martial 
courage  and  prowess  as  the  world  believed. 

Durixig  Garibaldi's  five  or  six  years  of  service  under  this  petty 
South  American  State — "  a  poor  republic/'  as  he  describes  it  m  his 
Autobiography,  "unable  to  pay  anybody" — ^he  illustrated  its  gal- 
lant struggle  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  by  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  both  by  sea  and  land.  His  first  siege,  for  instance,  which  was 
in  a  large  warehouse  at  Charginada,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Camagua, 
was  a  worthy  prelude  to  his  subsequent  obstinate  and  heroic  defences 
of  Lages,  Montevideo,  Salto,  and  Rome.  On  this  occasion  he  main- 
tained for  six  hours,  along  with  only  thirteen  companions,  a  despe- 
rate fight  against  a  hundred  and  fifty  assailants,  eighty  of  them 
skilled  German  soldiers,  and  ultimately  compelled  them  to  disperse. 
It  was  during  this  part  of  his  eventful  career,  that  he  met  with 
that  incomparable  heroine,  his  wife.  After  suffering  a  shipwreck 
in  which  all  his  Italian  comrades  were  drowned,  his  desolation 
was  complete.  "  The  world  appeared  to  me,"  he  says, "  like  a 
desert."  It  was  Hke  a  second  exile  to  him,  and  bitterer  than  the 
first.  For  it  was  an  independent  Italy  which  he  lost  in  these  firee 
sons  of  the  sea,  like  himself.  From  his  intolerable  isolation  he 
sought  relief  in  marriage,  and  in  his  Anita  foimd  a  mate  of  whom 
he  alone  was  worthy.  In  masculine  courage  this  true  Amazon 
surpassed  the  Maid  of  Saragossa ;  whilst  for  tenderness,  modesty, 
and  sensibility,  never  was  a  more  genuine  woman.  In  an  action 
during  which  eveiy  officer  on  board  her  husband's  vessel  was  shot 
dead  except  himself,  she  seized  a  musket  and  interchanged  a  con- 
tinual fire  with  the  enemy,  at  a  distance  of  only  fifty  or  a  hundred 
f)aces.  Another  time,  she  was  the  seventy-fourtii  inner  Garibaldi's 
ittle  band  against  five  hundred  of  the  foe ;  and  though  strictly 
forbidden  to  fight,  served  out  the  ammunition  to  her  pwiy.  The 
balls  whizzed  round  her  like  hail,  and  one  of  them  actually  cut  off 
her  beautiful  tresses,  yet  she  would  not  spur  her  horse  into  retreat, 
as  she  might  easily  have  done,  but  waited  until  it  was  shot  under 
her,  and  she  was  taken  prisoner.  But  she  soon  broke  away,  and 
her  escape  is  so  marvellous  a  story,  and  affords  such  a  stnking 

Earallel  to  that  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Eliza,  that  we  must  give  it  in  her 
usband's  own  words : — 

"  She  was  no  less  great  in  adversity  than  in  danger ;  and  at  the 
sight  of  her  the  generars  staff  stood  in  admiration.  Tlie  officers, 
however,  were  so  ill-bred  as  to  bo  unable  to  suppress  exultation  at 
their  victory  ;  and  she  met  with  lofty  dignity  every  injurious  expres- 
sion which  they  uttered  against  the  defeated  Republicans.     She  asked 
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and  obtained  permission  to  seek,  among  the  dead,  for  the  corpse  of  her 
husband,  whom  she  believed  to  have  been  killed,  that  she  might  bury 
it  She  long  wandered  over  the  scene  of  the  battle  among  those  plains, 
looking  for  what  she  dreaded  to  find ;  and  searching  among  so  many 
victims  of  war  for  some  mark  of  resemblance  to  me ;  but  in  vain.  I, 
with  my  bold  companions,  had  left  the  field  of  battle,  formed  a  close 
body,  and  withstood  every  attack  of  the  enemy,  until  we  reached  the 
borders  of  a  '  cappon,'  or  island  of  trees.  The  brave  Captain  Terceira, 
after  doing  all  he  could  with  our  cavalry,  joined  us  with  an  adjutant. 
From  that  moment,  Anita  thought  of  nothing  but  escape.  Profiting 
by  the  intemperance  of  the  victors,  she  made  her  way  into  a  neigh- 
bouring hut,  where  a  woman  admitted  her  without  knowing  who  she 
was.  The  remaining  hours  of  that  unfortunate  day,  though  few, 
seemed  liked  years;  and  at  nightfEdl  Anita  went  into  the  woods  and 
disappeared. 

**  Whoever  has  seen  the  immense  forests  which  cover  the  summits  of 
the  Serra  de  Espinasso,  and  especially  the  pines  which  have  stood  there 
for  centuries,  the  columns  of  that  magnificent  temple  of  nature,  with 
the  colossal  tamaras  (a  kind  of  cane),  may  form  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties surmounted  by  that  courageous  American  woman,  on  her 
journey  from  Caiitabani  and  Lages,  a  distance  of  sixty  milea  The  few 
inhabitants  of  that  region  were  hostile  to  the  Eepublicans ;  and  as 
they  had  news  of  our  defeat,  they  were  arming  and  forming  ambus- 
cades in  the  various  principal  points  of  the  route  which  the  fugitives 
were  expected  to  take.  In  the  Cabreaco  some  of  our  unfortunate 
comrades  were  murdered. 

'^  Anita  passed  that  dangerous  way  by  night ;  and  such  was  her 
boldness,  that  the  assassins  fled  at  the  sight  of  her,  declaring  that  they 
had  been  pursued  by  an  extraordinary  being.  And  indeed  they  spoke 
the  truth ;  for  that  courageous  woman,  mounted  on  a  fiery  horse,  which 
she  had  asked  and  obtained  at  a  house  on  her  way  where  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  a  traveller  to  hire  one,  she  galloped,  in  a  tem- 
pestuous night,  among  broken,  rocky  ground,  by  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning. Four  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  posted  on  guard  at  the 
river  Canvas,  when  they  saw  her  approaching,  were  overwhelmed  with 
fear,  supposing  it  to  be  an  apparition,  and  fled.  When  she  reached 
the  bank  of  that  stream,  which  was  swollen  by  the  rains  to  a  dan- 
gerous mountain  torrent,  she  did  not  stop  or  attempt  to  cross  it  in  a 
canoe,  as  she  had  done  when  passing  it  a  few  days  before  in  my  com- 
pany, but  dismounting,  she  seized  fast  hold  of  the  tail  of  her  horse, 
and,  encouraging  him  with  her  voice,  he  dashed  into  the  water  and 
swam,  struggling  through  the  foaming  waves,  dragging  her  with  him. 
The  distance  which  she  had  thus  to  pass  was  not  less  than  five  hundred 
paces,  but  they  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety.  A  glass  of  coffee 
at  Lages  was  the  only  nourishment  taken  by  the  lonely  traveller  in 
five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  she  joined  the  corps  of  Axanha,  in 
Vaccaria." 
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This  modem  Andromaohe  shared  in  all  the  daring  and  some- 
times  hair-brained  exploits  of  her  husband  as  General,  at  sea  and 
by  land,  of  the  Republican  forces ;  for,  unlike  her  Homeric  proto- 
type, nothing  but  death  could  bring  about  a  parting  between  her 
and  her  Hector.  Often  for  weeks  together  she  had  no  bed  but  the 
saddle,  and  she  was  with  him  during  that  terrible  nine  days  in  the 
Brazilian  Antas,  with  her  first-bom  infant  three  months  old,  tied 
gipsy-fashion  to  her  back  by  a  handkerchief  round  her  neck.  In 
that  famine-stricken  scramble  through  the  eternal  pine-forest  she 
shed  not  a  tear,  much  less  murmured  a  complaint,  although 
mothers  and  children,  and  even  many  a  stalwart  warrior,  were 
dying  aroimd  her.  It  was  only  when  they  at  last  reached  the 
sunlight  once  more,  and  when  she  saw  the  babe  she  thought  gone 
reyivmg  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  who  kindly  wrapped  it  in  his 
warm  poncho,  that  the  water  came  to  her  eyes,  "  and,  from  that 
moment,"  says  her  husband,  "  she  was  restored  to  her  usual  state 
of  mind,  for  the  life  of  the  loving  woman  hung  on  that  of  her 
child."  But  it  was  not  in  South  American  pine-woods  that  this 
heroic  woman  was  to  perish,  but  in  Italjr's  classic  Pineta,  hunted 
to  death  by  Austrian  blood-hounds,  as  she  gave  birth  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  not  far  from  Chioggio,  to  her  only  European 
child.  Her  babe  died  with  her.  Her  last  anguish  was  the  mildest 
she  passed  through  during  that  pretematuraUy  daring  dash  for  the 
more  friendly  sea,  in  the  mce  of  so  many  armies,  in  which  she  had 
insisted  on  accompanying  her  husband  aflber  the  surrender  of 
Rome.  Her  remains  rest  beneath  the  altar  of  a  little  chapel 
about  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  her  death. 

It  is  on  the  sacred  soil  which  covers  her  murdered  ashesy  and 
beneath  which  lie  also  the  bones  of  Dante,  that  he  for  whom  she 
suffered  all  this,  and  who  hates  three  sorts  of  men — ^French, 
Austrians,  and  priests — ^he  who  gave  to  his  Anita  all  the  burning 
love  not  demanded  by  his  country,  is  now  encamped  at  the  head 
of  his  division  of  the  Central  Italian  army.  Sternest  though 
kindest  of  disciplinarians,  his  soldierly  self-control  may  safely  be 
trusted  for  his  oiding  his  time.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  he  is 
eagerly  listening  for  the  trumpet-call  of  dut^.  The  same  chain  of 
pine-forests  which  witnessed  tne  bloody  closing  scene  of  the  Third 
Act  of  Garibaldi's  Ufe — ^the  First  in  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Second 
also  in  South  America,  nerved  our  hero  for  this  as  yet  too  daring 
Roman  emprise — seems  destined,  when  the  curtain  shall  rise  upon 
the  opening  scene  of  its  Fifth  and  last — for  which  the  North 
Italian  Act  just  so  successfully  played  out  promises  wdl — ^to  be 
again  reddened  with  more  plentiral  streams.  A  dreadfrd  Nemesis 
haunts  those  gloomy  woods,  and  the  patriot  hero  must  surely  be 
more  than  human  should  he  be  slack  to  execute  her  mandates — 
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should  he  leave  imayenged  the  yoice  that  cries  from  the  ground 
where  perished  that  martyred  mother  in  her  holy  function  of 
matermty,  and  that  slaughtered  innocent  bom  but  to  die.  It  was 
in  the  very  room  of  the  Marchese  Qmcciio]i*8  fattoria,  in  which  his 
Anita  breathed  out  her  expiring  sigh  in  his  manly  bosom,  that  the 
latest  speech  of  Garibaldi  which  has  reached  us  was  spoken  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  it  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  are  his  present 
resolves.  "  I  repeat  to  you,"  he  said  to  those  assembled  aroimd 
him,  "  that  to  the  last  moment  of  my  existence  I  shall  be  devoted, 
body  and  soul,  to  my  country.  For  fourteen  years,  without  pay 
or  reward,  I  have  served  the  cause  of  liberty  in  foreign  lands. 
What,  then,  will  I  not  do  for  the  land  of  my  birth  P    Events  are 

5 regressing  favourably,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The 
ay  is  come  when  Italy  is  to  regain  its  complete  independence. 
This  time  it  must  be  accomplishea,  and  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily  she 
must  be  free.  Providence  has  given  us  the  man  we  needed  to 
knit  us  together.  It  is  round  Victor  Emmanuel  that  we  must 
rally  to  repulse  the  stranger  from  our  soil.  We  will  no  longer 
bear  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  Let  him  but  retire,  and  leave  us 
to  enjoy  our  possessions  in  peace,  and  we  will  at  once  welcome  him 
as  a  niend ;  but  so  long  as  he  desires  to  subject  us  to  his  dominion, 
he  has  tiothing  to  expect  from  us  but  the  fire  of  our  artillery.  It  is 
only  by  union  and  force  that  we  shall  obtain  our  freedom.  When 
we  can  attain  strength,  believe  me,  no  one  will  dare  to  attack  us. 
Be/ore  everything j  tt  is  imperative  that  we  should  all  be  soldiers ; 
our  entire  nation  must  form  one  army;  and  if  domestic  duties  detain 
a  few  round  the  family  hearth,  let  these  remain  there,  like  soldiers, 
musket  or  sword  in  hand.  Fifteen  days  are  enough  to  make  a 
brave  Italian  a  brave  soldier.  It  is  not  an  embroidered  uniform 
that  his  merit  will  consist  in.  Look  at  the  Zouaves.  In  their 
simple,  easy  dress,  they  are  the  first  soldiers  in  the  world.  I 
remember  once  finding  myself,  during  my  American  campaign,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  where  neither  fr'om  the  interior  nor  from 
the  seaports,  which  the  enemy  had  blockaded,  any  of  our  wants 
could  be  supplied.  The  herds  of  the  plain  were  our  only  resource, 
their  flesh  was  our  only  nourishment,  and  their  skins  were  our 
protection  from  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  and  our  covering  at 
night ;  and  vet  I  assure  you  our  soldiers,  armed  only  with  the 
musket,  perrormed  prodigies  of  valour.  We  were  the  terror  of 
the  Imperialists,  and  my  few  hundreds  of  brave  men  put  to  rout 
the  enemy  by  thousands.  But  we,  my  friends,  we  want  arms ; 
and  that  this  want  may  exist  no  longer,  I  have  proposed  that 
Italy  should  form  a  subscription  to  purchase  a  million  of  muskets. 
Think  only  how  many  wrongs  we  have  to  be  redressed.**  Ominous 
words  these,  spoken  in  such  a  place  and  by  such  a  man.     They 
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may  well  give  the  despots  pause,  and  make  them  think  twice  ere 
they  rouse  the  old  lion  too  far. 

We  see  from  this  extract  what  importance  Garibaldi  himself 
attaches  to  his  South  American  traimng  for  the  work  of  Itali^ 
liberation;  and  indeed  it  is  only  this  portion  of  his  career  which  is 
covered  hy  his  Autobiography,  or  rather  by  the  notes  for  such  a 
work  left  m  Mr.  Dwight's  hands  at  New  York  in  1850,  and  which 
the  latter,  now  that  the  General's  name  is  "  up  "  once  more,  has 
thriftily  turned  into  dollars.*     In  that  new  world  which  Canning 
boasted  he  had  called  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old ;  Italy,  in  the  person  of  her  most  loyal  and  free-hearted  son, 
served  apprenticeship  to  that  dreadful,  but,  as  things   go  in  a 
Mettemich-ridden  generation,  only  too  indispensable  trade,  in  which 
she  must  still  largely  stake  her  sinews,  her  blood,  and  her  gold,  as 
well  as  her  brains,  if  she  is  to  win  her  independence.     And  here 
note,  as  the  old  commentators  would  say,  how,  amidst  one's  bewil- 
derment as  to  any  good  ends  to  be  answered  by  these  interminable 
South  American  wars,  we  have  stumbled  upon  one  surely  quite 
unforeseen  use  to  which  Providence  has  already  put  them  on  a 
pretty  extensive  scale — ^viz.,  in  serving  as  a  great  military  fi'ee- 
school  for  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  the  opposite  continent. 
Thus,  in  its  very  excesses,  Romanic  America  bears  out,  in  a  sense 
little  dreamt  of  by  the  writer  of  the  "  Needy  Knife-Grinder,"  his 
famous  foreign  policy.     On  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  see  formed 
admirable  soldiers  of  liberty,  to  be  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  Holy 
Alliances,  old  and  new,  on  this  side  the  great  water.     It  was  with 
this  distinct  aim,  as  already  hinted,  that  Garibaldi  and  his  handful 
of  brother  Italians  engaged  in  the  revolt  of  Bio  Grande  against 
Brazil,  and  indeed  he  had  littie  inducement  else ;  for,  after  the 
most  brilliant  services  rendered  to  the  Republic,  and  the  imheard-of 
privations  he  endured  in  his  incessant  campaigns,  his  only  reward 
was  the  invaluable  training  thus  acquired,  and  he  quitted  its  ranks 
so  poor,  that  he  was  obhged  to  turn  cattie-hunter,  broker,  and 
mafliematical  grinder  at  Montevideo,  to  earn  bread  for  himself 
and  family.     He  was  ashamed  to  beg  even  for  his  rights;  and  this 
noble  trait  of  self-reliance  is  of  itseff  a  most  cheering  prophecy  of 
a  better  ftiture  for  his  country,  in  so  far  if  only  we  were  ei^titled 
regard, Garibaldi  as  a  representative  Italian.     We  are  the  more 
encouraged  to  view  his  character  in  this  Ught,  by  the  important 
circumstance  that  this  feeling  of  independence  was  indigenous  in 
him,  and  was  not  superinduced,  but  only  further  developed,  by  the 
ups  and  downs  of  his  life  as  an  exile,  and  by  his  contact  with  hardier 
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races.  In  the  man  who,  in  1850,  rather  than  depend  on  charity, 
worked  as  a  journeyman  tallow-chandler  on  Staten  Island,  amidst 
the  mean  jeers  of  a  mob  of  well-dressed  snobs,  headed  by  the  homi- 
cide Sickles,  around  the  Roman  general's  melting-tub,  we  recognize 
the  sailor-boy  of  his  native  Nice,  who,  to  seek  his  fortune,  rowed 
out  with  another  lad  of  his  own  age  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
skiff,  fiilly  bent  on  a  voyage  to  i£e  Levant.  At  all  events,  the 
Italians  want  just  such  a  man  now  to  teach  them,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  instead  of 
bawling  any  longer  to  the  French  Jupiter  for  help.  To  serve  his 
own  ends,  the  potentate  who  affects  to  shake  the  spheres  with  his 
nod  has  already  given  them  a  lift,  and  he  will  merit  their  eternal 
gratitude  if  he  will  now  only  do  nothing.  The  famous  watchword 
of  Carlo  Alberto,  "  L'ltalia  farA  de  s^,"  well  nigh  ruined  Italy  for 
ever  in  1848,  but  only  because  pronounced  too  soon.  That  watch- 
word would  have  been  equally  madness  at  the  outset  of  the  war  of 
1859,  with  the  Austrian  incubus  still  resting  on  her ;  but  it  is 
now  her  only  true  policy,  and  accordingly  even  such  cautious 
statesmen  as  D'Azeglio  have  not  hesitat^  to  send  it  through  the 
nation^  witii  no  sign  of  dissent  from  the  more  reticent  Cavour. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  Garibaldi,  who  stipulated  from 
the  commencement  ^at  he  and  his  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps  should 
not  be  under  French  orders,  is  the  man  for  the  changed  situation. 
His  is  the  strong  will  and  the  iron  arm  to  execute  what  the  states- 
men of  the  nation  now  a^ree  with  him  is  the  course  alike  of  dignity 
and  safety.  That  man  is  a  coward  who  hits  another  when  he  is 
down — ^not  he  who,  being  down,  asks  the  first  bystander  who  is 
willing  just  to  help  him  up,  that  he  may  meet  his  adversary  in  a 
fair  s^nd-up  fight. 

This  is  the  only  service  Napoleon  III.  has  rendered  Italy,  and  it 
is  all  she  wanted  of  him.  He  has  told  her  before  the  world,  that 
France  has  accomplished  her  mission,  and  she  cannot  possibly  do 
better  than  take  him  at  his  word.  Should  he  choose  to  be  offended 
at  her  doing  so,  and  indulge  his  spleen  by  a  cowardly  alliance  with 
her  foe  to  crush  her  once  more,  the  conflict  may  tax  her  energies 
up  to  and  even  beyond  her  strength ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it, 
and  she  must  now  do  or  die.  In  another  paper  we  have  expressed 
our  fears  whether  the  whole  Italian  people  are  prepared  for  such 
an  issue.  But  in  such  a  struggle,  if  she  enters  upon  it,  she  may 
count  on  at  least  one  great  soldier  whose  whole  liie  bears  out  his 
proud  boast,  that  despair  is  a  feeling  which  he  has  never  known. 
if  Nil  de^perandum  is  to  be  inscribed  on  the  Italian  banneri 
Garibaldi  is  the  man  to  bear  it. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  this  day  that  this  remarkable  man  ac- 
cepted, in  1840,  the  new  command  offered  him  under  the  Oriental 
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Itepublic  of  TJragaay  in  its  six  years'  ^aUant  resistance  to  Rosas, 
the  tyrant  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Uruguay  is  another  of  those  asteroids 
flung  off,  ever  and  anon,  by  the  unwieldy  South  American  States 
in  meir  deliriously  rapid  revolutions.  This  Second  Act  of  the 
Gtiribaldian  drama,  as  we  have  abeady  styled  it,  is  especially  note- 
worthy for  the  light  it  sheds  on  his  extraordinary  capacity  for  the 
task  he  is  now  looking  steadily  in  the  face — ^viz.,  making  his  nation 
all  soldiers.  For  now  it  was,  and  with  a  view  to  the  memorable 
defence  of  Montevideo,  so  obstinately  prolonged  through  years 
of  the  severest  privations  and  sufferings,  that  he  organized  a  ooips 
whose  exploits  history  will  record  in  its  brightest  pa^.  The 
allusion  is,  of  course,  to  his  famous  Italian  Legion,  which,  led  by 
him  to  so  many  splendid  triumphs,  effectually  wiped  out  the  blot 
that  had  so  long  soiled  his  countrymen's  miUtary  fame.  Gari- 
baldi's Ironsides,  the  Legion  may  fairly  be  styled,  seeing  they  were 

troops  "  which,"  as  this  other  Cromwell  says,  with  no  less  just  a 

pride  than  the  great  Puritan  Captain  felt,  wnen  he  bore  testimony, 
m  the  very  same  words,  to  the  valour  of  his  own  companions 
in  arms,  "were  never  beaten."  In  them  we  see  the  spirit  of 
Italian  independence  and  of  Italian  military  prowess,  by  which 
alone  Italy  can  be  upheld,  no  longer  incarnate  in  but  a  single  exile, 
or  animatmg  a  few  at  most,  as  in  the  Bio  Grande  war.  No,  it  has 
now  seized  on  a  considerable  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  six  or 
seven  hundred  strong,  ay,  upon  the  very  men  who  afterwards  so 
astonished  Europe  by  beating  Oudinot  and  his  army  under  the 
walls  of  Rome,  on  their  very  first  collision  with  vainglorious,  trea^ 
cherous  France.  This  was  in  the  memorable  Third  Act.  In  the 
Fourth,  we  lately  saw  the  nucleus  thus  formed  in  Uruguay  swollen 
to  more  formidable  dimensions  in  the  four  or  five  thousand  Chas- 
seurs of  the  Alps,  who,  though  shamefully  left,  by  the  martinets  of 
the  Turin  War  Office,  without  guns  and  without  cavalry,  both  of 
which  the  Minister  Delia  Marmora  had  expressly  promised,  be- 
sides being  mulcted  of  more  than  one-half  the  stipulated  number 
of  ten  thousand  men,  covered  themselves  with  more  glory  than 
any  other  corps  of  the  liberating  army.  Garibaldi  simply  said, 
"  Never  mind,  we  must  take  cannon,  and  whatever  else  we  want, 
from  the  enemy !"  and  his  trophies  in  this  way  were  accordingly 
out  of  all  proportion  to  those  won  by  the  boastftd  French  Em- 
peror and  his  Marshals.  His  men,  for  the  most  part  young  fellows 
moustachioed  and  bearded,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
flocked  to  his  standard  from  every  province  of  Italy,  and  included 
representatives  of  all  ranks  of  life,  thus  realiziag  beforehand,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  unity  of  the  nation.  There  was  even  a  sprinkling 
of  foreigners,  a  Chinese  having  found  his  way  amongst  them ;  be- 
sides the  Englishman  Peard,  the  deadliest  shot  of  them  all.  Fully 
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one*fourih  of  the  whole  belonged  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes ; 
not  a  few  being  scions  of  the  first  Italian  families,  and  others, 
en^eers,  advocates,  students,  merchants,  artists,  medical  prac- 
titioners, &c.  None  of  them  were  brigands  or  ruffians,  as  was 
asserted  by  Austrian  slanderers.  The  commanders  of  Garibaldi's 
four  regiments,  and  the  other  superior  officers,  were  all  tried 
soldiers,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Italian  stru^les  of  1848-49, 
and  other  wars  of  liber^.  Thus  the  first  regmient  was  under 
Colonel  Enrica  Cosenz,  who  had  receiyed  a  professional  training 
at  the  Military  Academy  of  Naples,  and  had  won  his  laurels,  in 
the  brave  defence  of  Venice,  ten  years  before.  The  fourth  also 
was  commanded  by  one  of  the  Venetian  heroes,  (Tolonel  Gamillo 
Boldoni,  a  distinguished  artillery  officer.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Giacomo  Medici,  renowned  for  his  defence  of  the  VasceUo  during 
the  siege  of  Rome,  was  at  the  head  of  the  second  regiment,  and 
the  third  was  under  a  veteran  officer  who  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Spanish  civil  wars.  Colonel  Nicola  Ardoino.  We 
mention  these  details,  because  an  impression  has  gone  abroad  that 
the  corps  was  a  mere  riff-raff  of  cut-throats,  rowmes,  desperadoes, 
and  jau-birds.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  except, 
perhaps,  the  "Astley"-an  idea  of  the  General  himself.  He  is 
anything  but  a  fierce,  fire-eating,  blood-thirsty,  guerilla  chieftain. 
He  is  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen,  with  a  rather  unusual  flow  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  humane  to  a  proverb  in  his  treatment  of 
his  prisoners,  although  it  is  quite  true  he  did  summarily  shoot  two 
of  them  on  one  occasion  during  the  late  campaim.  But  it  was 
because  the  brutal  General  Urban  began  the  bloody  game  by  fusil- 
lading one  of  his.  This  Field-Marshal  Urban  is  the  wretch  whom 
Count  Cavour  gibbeted  in  the  face  of  Europe,  for  his  massacre  of 
the  CignoU  fanuly--^nsisting  of  nine  poor  peasants,  amongst  them 
an  old  man  of  sixty  and  a  boy  of  fourteen — ^because  a  small  flask 
of  shot  for  a  fowling-piece  was  found  in  their  cottage.  On  such 
a  butcher,  a  resort  to  the  lex  talionia  was  the  only  means  of 
making  an  impression  prescribed  by  the  stem  code  of  war. 
Garibaldi,  after  thus  avenging  the  cowardly  execution  of  Urban's 
solitary  prisoner,  by  decimating  the  twenty-one  Austrians  he  had 
himseLf  captured,  next  called  the  oldest  of  the  survivors  before 
him,  and  said :  '^  I  set  you  at  liberty.  Return  to  General  Urban, 
and  toll  him  that,  since  he  has  caused  one  of  my  soldiers  to  be 
shot,  I  have  shot  two  of  his ;  and  let  him  be  assured  that,  if  I 
learn  that  a  single  prisoner  is  executed  again,  I  swear  to  shoot 
every  one  who  may  mil  into  my  hands,  be  he  Marshal  or  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Let  him  not  force  me  to  show  what  the  wrath  of  a 
father,  whose  child,  scarcely  a^ed  thirteen,  was  assassinated  by 
Austrian  soldiers,  may  drive  Imn  to  do ! "    We  see  it  was  witn 
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the  view  of  preventing  the  needless  shedding  of  blood,  that  even  in 
this  altogetner  exceptional  instance,  Garibaldi  answered  the  savage 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  in  the  only  language  he  could  understand. 
Otherwise,  his  treatment  of  the  captives  who  fell  into  his  power 
has  ever  been  uniformly  generous,  and  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  true  hero,  who  has  himself  passed  through  so  much  bodily 
and  mental  anguish.  His  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  hearts  as  well 
as  one  of  the  bravest,  and  several  times  has  he  risked  his  life  to 
save  a  fellow  creature  from  drowning.  He  has  never  belied  the 
promise  afforded  in  his  childhood  by  an  incident  which  he  himself 
relates,  of  his  weeping  for  hours  at  having  accidentally  broken  the 
leg  of  a  grasshopper  which  he  had  caught.  Such  a  man  the  gentle 
Cowper  would  not  have  scorned  to  number  in  his  list  of  friends — 
one  who  would  not  "needlessly  set  foot  upon  a  worm."  We 
cannot  wonder  that  children  love  him,  and  that  the  simple-hearted 
peasants  of  the  Bomagna  almost  worship  him.  See,  too,  how  his 
old  comrades  in  arms  of  the  Italian  Legion  rallied  roimd  him  both 
in  1848  and  in  the  present  year !  Never  did  a  military  leader 
possess  a  more  magnetic  power  over  the  affections  of  his  troops. 
It  is  on  this  attachment  that  he  relies  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
Spartan  discipline.  His  frown  is  more  feared  by  his  men  than 
Austrian  bayonets  or  cannon.  These  they  will  rush  upon  at  a 
word  from  their  adored  commander,  who  wins  their  hearts  by 
never  leading  them  into  perils  which  he  is  not  himself  the  first 
to  face.  They  love  him  and  trust  him,  and  hence  expulsion  from 
the  corps  is  a  punishment  terrible  enough  to  awe  the  most  unruly. 
He  has  flashed  his  own  soul  into  them,  and  frised  them  into  a 
glowing  mass  of  incandescent  patriotism — ^the  nucleus  of  the  new 
Italian  nationality  which  sweeps  across  the  poHtical  heavens,  and 
scares  so  manv  star-gazers  as  it  approaches  its  perihelion.  The 
wise  dream  of  the  poor  exile  at  Montevideo,  twenty  years  ago, 
has  already  in  part  come  true. 

"  I  conceived  the  idea,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  "of  performing 
an  important  service  for  my  country,  while  devoting  myself  to  that  in 
which  I  was  residing.  I  soon  perceived  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
Italians  needed  great  efforts  to  raise  them  from  the  depressed  state  in 
which  they  existed  in  fact^  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  world ; 
and  I  was  determined  to  elevate  them,  by  such  a  practical  training  as 
alone  could  secure  the  end.  By  means  of  Napoleon's  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  which  he  had  pretended  to  espouse  on  entering  Italy, 
that  unhappy  country  had  been  led  to  a  ruin  more  deep  and  complete 
than  any  of  his  other  victims ;  for  she  had  been,  more  than  any  other, 
reduced  to  spiritual  slavery  as  well  as  temporal  The  Allies  (with 
Protestant  England  and  Prussia  among  them)  had  restored  the  Papacy 
along  with  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  and  yet  the  Italians  wore  vilified 
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as  a  degenerate  race,  and  falsely  accused  of  having  brought  their  mis* 
fortunes  upon  themselyes  by  their  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  pusillani- 
mity. There  were  many  Italians  in  Montevideo  whose  condition  and 
feelings  I  soon  learned  to  appreciate.  They  were  regarded  with  scorn 
by  many  of  the  other  foreign  residents,  especially  the  French,  who 
were  in  much  greater  numbers,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  humi- 
liating my  poor  and  injured  countrymen.  This  was  not  the  first  case 
in  which  the  wronged  and  suffering  party  was  made  to  bear  the  reproach 
of  those  very  traits  of  character  displayed  by  their  strong  and  false- 
hearted conquerors.  In  exile  and  poverty,  under  the  bitter  and  hourly 
personal  ex})erience  of  their  national  misfortunes,  and  reproached  by 
the  world  with  having  brought  them  on  themselves — the  Italians  in 
South  America  were  depressed  and  disheartened  by  their  gloomy  recol- 
lections, their  present  sorrows,  and  their  cloudy  future.  Many  of  them 
were  occupying  themselves  with  siich  labours  and  business  as  they 
could  find  or  invent,  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  fortunes  which  they  have  since  accumulated  by 
industry  and  economy;  but  few  formed  any  sanguine  expectations  of 
gaining  that  distinction  for  military  prowess  which  the  more  numerous 
and  vaunting  Frenchmen  around  them  arrogated  to  themselves.  I, 
however,  ere  long,  began  to  indulge  in  more  daring  anticipations,  and 
the  sequel  will  show  the  results.  I  resolved  to  find  employment  for 
some  of  them,  and  to  raise  the  courage  and  hopes  of  all,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prepare  them  for  future  service  as  soldiers  in  Italy." 

This  is  the  first  thought  of  the  Italian  Legion — of  the  Cacciatori 
delle  Alpi — and  of  the  I^ational  Armament,  for  which  Garibaldi 
now  asks,  and  will  not  ask  in  vain,  a  million  of  muskets.  For 
why  should  not  the  great  captain  whose  glorious  passage  of  the 
Ticino  at  Sesto  Caleude,  on  the  20th  of  May,  first  strucK  off  the 
fetters  of  Lombardy,  be  trusted  by  his  nation  to  finish  the  work  he 
so  auspiciously  began  ? .  His  triumphant  march  of  conquest  to  Varese, 
Como,  Lccco,  Sondrio,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia^  is  fresh  in  the  remem- 
brance of  us  all ;  and  leaves  no  doubt  that,  with  adequate  means 
at  his  disposal,  the  liberation  of  the  entire  Peninsula  would  be  in 
his  handjs  by  no  means  a  hopeless  task.  The  Fantis,  Mezza- 
capos,  Cialdinis,  and  Delia  Mannoi'as,  are  all  of  them  respectable 
commanders,  and  may  be  expected  to  do  good  service  in  the  new 
Italian  war  now  impending ;  but  the  man  who,  though  vexed, 
thwarted,  and  robbed  of  his  fair  fame,  by  all  sorts  of  mean  devices^ 
reaUy  turned  the  tide  of  the  last  campaign  by  boldly  assuming 
the  aggressive  with  his  badly-armed  handM  of  men,  and  who  put 
an  end  to  the  unmistakable  deadlock  on  the  Po  bv  forcing  the 
back-door  into  Lombardy,  and  showing  the  bewildered  IVench 
Emperor  and  his  Marshals  the  way  to  Magenta  and  Solferino,  is 
evidently  the  hero  for  the  hour  about  to  strike.  With  the  emer- 
gency and  perils  of  the  hottest  war,  Garibaldi  can  bravely  cope ; 
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and  tiie  nation,  fized  ly  Iiis  generous  example,  may  meet  them, 
and  oyeiYsome  them,  too.  It  is  the  farther  mtore — ^the  resettle- 
xnent  of  Italy — ^when  the  character  of  her  people  must  he  the 
fexmdation  of  her  enduring  independence  and  political  liberty,  for 
which  we  fear.  May  the  spirit  of  a  Divine  faith  mingle  with  the 
lofty  aims  of  Italian  patriots !  and  that  will  be  the  seed  of  an 
eternal  freedgm. 


VII. 
THE  HIGHLAND  KOUTE.— No.  U. 

THE   ISLE   OF  8ETE. 

At  the  close  of  July  the  Highland  season  sets  in  with  great  sererity  at 
Oban.  Yachts  skim  about  in  the  little  bay ;  steamers,  deep  sea  and 
coasting,  are  continually  waiting  at  the  pier ;  yehicles  rattle  about  in 
the  one  broad  and  the  many  narrow  streets  ;  and  in  the  hotels,  boots, 
waiter,  and  chamber-maid  are  distracted  by  the  clangour  of  multitu- 
dinous  beUs.  Out  of  doors,  Oban  is  not  a  bad  representation  of  Vanity 
Fair.  Every  variety  of  pleasure-seeker  is  to  be  found  there,  and  every 
variety  of  costume.  Keading  parties  from  Oxford,  en  route  to  the  fsir 
north,  lounge  about,  smoke,  stare  into  the  small  shop  windows,  and 
consult  "  Black's  Guide."  Beauty  perambulates  the  principal  streets, 
and  Valour  in  mufti  stalks  amicably  by  her  side.  Sportsmen  in  ELnic- 
kerbockers,  stand  about  the  hotel  doors  ;  Frenchmen  chatter  and  shrug 
their  shoulders ;  stolid  Germans  smoke  silently ;  and  various  indi- 
viduals, with  not  a  drop  of  Highland  blood  in  their  bodies,  flutter 
about  in  the  garb  of  the  Gael,  ^' himdredweights  of  Caimgorms 
throwing  a  prismatic  glory  around  their  persons."  All  kinds  of  people 
and  all  kinds  of  sounds  are  there.  From  the  next  street  the  tone  of 
the  bagpipe  comes  on  thb  ear  ;  tipsy  parties  abuse  each  other  in  Gaelic 
Eound  the  corner  comes  thundering  the  mail  from  Fort  William,  with 
passengers  clustered  upon  it  like  bees  ;  from  the  pier  the  bell  of  the 
steamer  chides  dilatory  passengers,  and  passengers,  afflicted  with  mania 
on  the  subject  of  luggage,  rush  about,  shout  and  gesticulate,  and  not 
unfrequently  fall  foul  of  one  of  the  tipsy  parties  aforesaid  A  more 
hurried,  nervous,  frenzied-looking  place  than  Oban  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  People  seldom 
stay  there  above  a  night  The  old  familiar  faces  are  the  resident 
population.  The  tourist  no  more  thinks  of  spending  a  week  at  Oban, 
than  he  would  of  lodging  in  a  railway  station.  His  first  inquiry  there 
is  after  a  bed-room ;  his  second,  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  steamer  is 
expected. 

And  the  steamer,  be  it  said,  does  not  always  come  at  a  reasonable 
hour.     She  may  be  detained  some  time  at  Greenock ;  in  dirty  weather 
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she  may  be  **  on"  the  Mull  of  Caniiie^  buffeting  all  night  with  the  big 
Atlantic  there  ;  so  that  he  must  be  a  bold  man,  or  a  man  possessed  with 
the  second  sights  who  dares  anything  but  a  vague  guess  as  to  her  hour 
of  arrival  at  Oban.  And  the  weather  ia  dirty :  the  panes  are  blurred 
with  raindrops,  and,  outside,  one  sees  an  uncomfortable  sodden  world, 
and  a  spongy  sky  above  with  plenty  of  water  in  it  yet,  and  midway  a 
gull  sliding  sideways  through  the  murky  atmosphere.  The  streets  are 
as  empty  now  as  they  will  be  some  months  hence.  Beauty  is  in  her 
own  room  crying  over  Adam  Bede ;  and  Valour  is  in  the  smoldi^ 
saloon.  The  Oxford  reading  party — ^which,  under  the  circumfltances^ 
has  not  the  slightest  interest  in  Plato — attempts,  with  no  great  success, 
to  kill  time  by  playing  at  pitch  and  toss.  The  gentlemen  in  the 
Highland  dress  remain  indoors  ; — birds  with  fine  feathers  do  not  like 
to  have  them  draggled — and  the  philibeg  and  an  umbrella  would  be  a 
combination  quite  too  ridiculous.  The  tipsy  porter  is  for  the  time 
silent ;  but  from  the  next  street  the  hideous  b^^ipe  grows  in  volume 
and  torture.  How  the  sound  of  it  pains  the  nervous  ears  of  one 
driven  half  mad  by  a  non-arriving  steamer  and  a  rainy  day  at  Oban. 
Heavily  the  hours  creep  on,  and  at  last  the  Clansman  does  steam  in 
with  her  wet  decks — thoroughly  washed  by  the  Atlantic  brine  last 
night — ^and  her  hundred  and  fifty  passengers,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
sea-sick. 

And  the  worst  of  a  rainy  day  is,  not  the  soaking  you  endure^  nor 
the  probable  catarrh,  nor  the  destruction  of  your  naturally  sweet  tem- 
per ;  but  its  complete  blotting  out  and  cancelling  of  fine  scenery.  A 
whole  wild  world  of  mountain  and  cataract  is  transformed  by  its  evil 
influence  to  white  clammy  vapours,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  exhilarating.  On  the  present  occasion  it  is 
particularly  distressing ;  for  in  fine  weather  the  Sound  of  Mull  ia  one 
of  the  noblest  sights  in  the  world  ; — to-day,  a  railway  tunnel  will  be 
as  pleasing  to  the  aesthetic  sense.  What  does  it  matter  that  our  ears 
are  ringing  with  the  music  of  Scotf  s  ''  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  we  cannot 
see  the  "  Ladies'  Bock,"  nor  Ardtomish  Castle,  mouldering  in  its  head- 
land ;  nor  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  beautiful  Loch  Aline  ;  nor  any 
other  of  the  wonders  and  sights  of  the  '*  mighty  Sound."  As  we  sail 
on,  a  fold  of  mist  is  turned  back,  revealing  some  mountain  shoulder  of 
decidedly  dingy  hue  and  uncomfortable  aspect,  and  closes  again  unre- 
gretted.  How  different  from  the  sight  years  ago,  when  the  soft 
autumn  weather  lay  on  the  whole  region,  on  folded  hills  purple  with 
heather,  or  red  with  withered  ferns  ;  and  when  the  steamer  chased  the 
charming  dazzle  of  the  sun,  and  far  away  flashed  a  trembling  splendour 
as  of  ^sted  silver.  The  only  pleasure  one  has  at  present  is  to  recall 
that  fine  aspect  of  the  Sound,  and  to  look  forward  to  Tobermory,  at 
whichjplace  dinner  in  the  Skye  steamer  is  usually  served. 

The  first  appearance  of  Tobermory  is  prepossessing ;  but  further 
acquaintance  is,  if  possible,  to  be  eschewed.  As  the  Clansman 
steams  through  the  somewhat  intricate  channel,  the  little  town, 
with  its  half  circle  of  white  houses,  white  as  foam,  backed  by  the 
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tough  mountaiD,  and  flanked  by  sombre  pine  plantations,  take  eye 
and  heart  charmingly  at  once.     As  you  approach,  however,  your  admi- 
ration is  lessened,  and,  if  you  go  on  shore,  quite  obliterated.     It  has  a 
"most  ancient"  and  fish-like  smell;  foul  things,  and  every  variety  of 
refuse  float  in  the  harbour.      Old  Ocean  is  a  scavenger  at  Tobermory, 
and  is  "  endued  with  that  he  works  in."    The  houses,  pretty  and  clean 
as  shells,  when  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  deteriorate  on  a 
nearer  view,  become  quite  squalid,  and  several  transform  themselves 
into  small  inns,  suggestive  of  the  worst  accommodation  and  the  fiercest 
whisky.     The  place,  which  is  very  small,  was  built  to  encourage  the 
fisheries,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  successful  speculation.    The 
Clansman  is  generally  detained  at  Tobermory  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
while  at  dinner  you  hear  the  noise  of  lading  and  unlading,  a  constant 
trampling  goes  on  overhead,  and  loud  and  high  rises  at  intervals  the 
dissonance  of   Gaelic  tongues.      After  leaving  Tobermory,  an  hour 
takes  the  steamer  out  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  her  course  then  lies 
round  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  onwarJs  towards  Skye.     Once  free 
of  the  Sound,  the  scenery  has  entirely  changed.     Instead  of  a  narrow 
channel  you  have  once  more  the  broad  Atlantic  rolling  in  heavily  on 
the  rocky  coasts.     The  motion  of  the  vessel  is  often  more  disagreeable 
here  than  off  the  dreaded  Mull  of  Cantire  itself     But  if  fine  weather 
what  a  panorama !     Behind  is  Mull,  gathering  its  bays  and  stretching 
promontoiies  into  one  compact  mass  in  the  distance.     On  the  right 
are   the  cliffs  of  Ardnamurchan   with    its  white  lighthouse,   on  the 
left  and  far  out  to  sea,  a  dim  chain  of  islets,  around  the  "sandy 
Coll,"  and  the   wild  Tiree,  while  right  in  front  rise    Eig,  Muck, 
and  Eimi,  yet  more  remote  and  higher  than  either,  the  pallid  ghost 
of   Skye   closes    the  scene.      The    steamer  occasionally    touches  at 
Eig,  which  is  decidedly  worth  looking  at     Its  principal  attraction 
is    a   huge    rock,    like    a    curled    wave    frozen   into    granite   at   a 
wizard's  touch,  called  the  Scuir.     It  is  also  celebrated  as  being  the 
theatre  of  one  of  those  fierce  Highland  revenges  so  common  in  the 
Hebrides  in  remote  times.     It  appears  that  a  party  of  Macdonalds, 
on  a  marauding    expedition,  arrived  in  their  boats  on  a  Sabbath 
day  on  the  territory  of  Macleod,  in  the  northern  part  of  Skye.     These 
boats  were  at  the  full  of  tide  firmly  moored  to  certain  arched  rocks 
common  on  that  coast,  to  remain  there  till  their  owners  returned.   The 
people  were  at  church ;  this  building  these  enemies  surrounded,  secured 
the  doors,  and  set  it  on  fire.     With  one  exception,  priest  and  people 
perished  in  the  flames.     This  exception  was  a  woman,  who  in  her 
agony  squeezed  herself  through  the  narrow  window  and  escaped,  carry- 
ing the  dismal  tidings  of  the  foray  with  her.     The  Macleods  rose, 
hurried  man  and  woman  to  the  combat,  the  men  fighting,  the  women 
sharpening  the  arrows.     The  struggle  was  severe  and  bloody,  and 
finally  the  invaders  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  their  boats.     The  tide, 
however,  had  now  ebbed,  and  the  boats,  firmly  lashed  to  the  arched 
rocks,  were  hanging  helplessly   in  the  air.      Betreat  being  cut  off, 
the  battle  was  renewed,  and  on  the  red  sea  beach  on  the  Sabbath 
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evening,  the  Macdonalds  perished  almost  to  a  man.  Some  few  who 
had  got  boats  unmoored  and  afloat  escaped.  Of  course,  as  Macdonald 
had  invaded  and  burned  Macleod,  Macle<xl  was  in  duty  bound  to 
invade  and  burn  Macdonald  ;  and  this  charitable  purpose  he  imme- 
diately set  about  Some  short  time  after,  certain  of  Macleod's  galleys, 
full  of  armed  men,  arrived  at  the  same  island  of  £ig.  From  some 
rocky  cliff  or  coigne  of  vantage,  the  hostile  armament  had  been 
descried,  and  as  resistance  was  vain,  the  entire  population  of  the 
island  took  refuge  in  a  large  cave,  the  entrance  to  which  was  so 
narrow  that  only  a  single  man  could  enter  at  a  time.  In  this 
retreat  the  Macdonalds  hoped  to  escape  discovery.  Their  enemies 
landed,  and  ranged  over  the  whole  island  without  encountering  a 
human  being.  In  high  dudgeon  at  being  thus  baulked  of  vengeance, 
the  Macleods  retired  to  their  boats,  meaning  to  depart  next  morning. 
During  the  night  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  When  morning 
came,  one  of  the  cave  people,  desirous  to  know  whether  their  foes  had 
gone,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre ;  and  that  he  might  have  a  good  view  of 
the  island  and  the  surrounding  sea,  climbed  up  to  the  very  top  of  this 
Scuir.  The  galleys  had  just  left^  when  the  unfortunate  wretch  was 
discovered  against  the  sky-line.  With  grim  joy  in  their  hearts  the 
Macleods  returned,  went  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  tracked  the  foot- 
steps in  the  snow  to  the  cave's  moutL  They  had  run  their  game 
down  at  last  It  was  trapped  for  them,  and  ready  for  the  slaying.  In 
those  days  blood  must  have  blood,  and  fire,  fire.  The  Macleods  pro- 
cured timber,  piled  up  heather  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  applied 
a  torch,  and  miserably  suffocated  their  enemies — man,  woman,  and 
child.  A  frightful  story,  and  one  that  gives  though  painful  additional 
interest  on  that  rainy  and  desolate  island,  with  its  peculiar  rock,  a 
landmark  from  afar. 

In  bad  weather,  a  heavy  sea  runs  off  Ardnamurchan  Point ;  but 
when  once  in  the  shelter  of  the  three  islands,  so  singularly  named 
£ig,  Muck,  and  Rum,  the  sea-sick  tourist  begins  to  breathe  freely. 
He  is  now  in  the  Sound  of  Sleat  Skye  lies  quite  close  to  the  main- 
land here ;  and,  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  nothing  can  be  finer 
than  these  kyles^  or  straits.  The  aspect  of  the  island  itself  is  peculiar. 
The  wild  fringe  of  the  Coolin  hills,  which  fretted  the  heavens  so  won- 
derfully when  we  first  sighted  Skye,  shortly  after  rounding  Ardna- 
murchan, is  of  course,  when  sailing  close  to  shore,  unseen  now ;  nor  is 
the  coast  itself  in  any  way  specisJly  striking  or  picturesque ;  but  the 
sloping  hills  wear  quite  a  singular  aspect  They  are  cultivated  as  well 
as  the  soil  and  the  climate  will  admit ;  but  the  fields  or  patches  of 
grain  are  singularly  small,  of  every  variety  of  colour  and  ripeness,  and 
separated  by  black  turfen  dykes.  Sailing  along,  you  are  constantly 
reminded  of  those  coverlets  which  careful  housewives  manufacture  by 
piecing  patches  of  different  ]mttems  together.  Skye  is  not  in  any  sense 
an  arable  country  ;  harvest  is  always  late,  and,  people  say,  ripened  by 
frosty  not  by  sun ;  consequently,  the  farmers  have  for  the  most  part 
relinquished  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  save  what  may  be  required  for 
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household  and  farm  uses,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  rearing  of 
sheoj).  Some  of  these  farmers  are  possessors  of  enormous  flocks,  and 
pride  themselves  not  a  little  on  their  management.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  these,  the  late  Corrachoillie,  was  wont  to  say  in  his 
cups  :  "  Ye  talk  of  your  Wellingtons  and  your  Xapoleons  .  .  .  .  !  I 
should  like  to  see  either  of  them  taking  ten  thousand  sheep  to  the 
Falkirk  Tryste." 

Coasting  along,  the  first  place  of  importance  we  reach  is  Armadale 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Macdonald,  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  proprietor 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  island.  The  house  is  extensive,  the 
situation  pretty,  and  the  sun'ounding  woods,  had  they  existed  a  century 
ago,  might  have  extoi^ted  admiration  from  Dr  Johnson  himself  Grutf 
old  Samuel's  walking-stick  would  not  be  such  a  treasure  in  the  Western 
Islands  to-day ;  and  he  must  have  owned,  had  he  seen  them,  that  his 
lordship's  woods  were  rather  respectable  "  furze."  A  few  miles  onward 
*  is  Isle  Oransay,  and  our  destination.  It  is  a  small  place,  and  ]K)ssesses 
a  lighthouse.  The  bay  is  shallow,  and  the  steamer  cannot  reach 
the  pier ;  the  cargo  must  therefore  be  landed  in  boats.  WTien  cattle 
are  to  be  put  ashore,  a  most  primitive  and  direct  method  is  adopted. 
Cnimmie  is  brought  to  the  bulwarks,  the  door  is  removed,  and  she  is 
quietly  shoved  out.  She  disappears  with  a  considerable  pluilge,  and 
comes  to  the  surface  shortly  somewhat  scant  of  breath,  and  with  her 
mind  evidently  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment  A  boat  is  in  i-eadi- 
ness ;  a  coil  of  rope  is  by  a  deft  hand  fastened  around  her  horns ;  the 
rowers  bend  to  their  task,  and  Crummie  is  towed  ashore  in  triumph, 
and,  on  reaching  it,  seems  nothing  the  worse  of  her  unexpected  plunge- 
bath. 

It  is  really  a  satisfaction  to  escape  from  the  steamer,  and  to  eiyoy 
the  free  use  of  one's  limbs  once  more ;  and  in  the  wildernesses  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  shall  find  ample  use  for  them,  too.  Tlie 
Clansman  generally  reaches  Isle  Oransay  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
must  walk  several  miles  before  we  reach  our  destination.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  road — most  silent,  most  pastoral,  hardly  a  traveller  to  be  met 
the  whole  way — that  leads  through  the  hills  from  the  little  clachan  on 
the  shore.  You  travel  slowly  along  its  lazy  windings,  past  heather- 
tufted  crag,  gi^ey  precipice,  and  dark  hill  swelling  higher  yet,  with  the 
sound  of  falling  waters  all  the  while  in  your  ears.  Some  three  miles 
on,  you  come  to  the  highest  |.)oint  of  your  journey,  and  you  cannot  but 
pause  a  moment  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  On  your  right 
is  a  little  lake  with  a  white  margin  of  water-lilies,  a  rocky  eminence 
throwing  a  shadow  upon  it  Down  below  you  is  the  farm  of  Knock, 
with  the  old  castle  mouldering  in  the  hearing  of  the  restless  sur^e ; 
and  far  beneath,  and  straight  away  before  you,  stretches  the  sleek  blue 
Sound  of  Sleat^  with  not  a  sail  to  break  its  vast  expanse,  and  a  whole 
congregation  of  clouds  piled  up  on  the  horizon,  soon  to  wear  their  rosy 
evening  colours.  Sit  down  for  awhile,  and  let  the  sight  creep  silently 
into  your  "study  of  imaginaticm  ;"  let  meniory  master  the  wonderful 
sight,  so  that  it  can   be  recalled  afterwards,  and  it  will  ])ecome  "a 
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joy  for  ever " — more  valuable  than  the  costliest  picture  you  can  hang 
upon  your  walls.  When  you  are  satisfied,  address  yourself  again  to 
your  journey,  for  a  bridle-path  strikes  away  up  through  the  moor  to 
the  right,  more  wild,  more  desolate,  more  sUent,  than  that  along  which 
you  have  already  come.  The  very  earth  here  is  silent  as  the  sky  :  were 
it  not  for  the  occasional  rut  of  wheels  in  the  boggy  ground,  one  would 
almost  suppose  that  a  traveller  had  never  passed  that  way.  You  almost 
feel  as  if  you  were  wandering  into  some  land  of  Forgetfulness,  of 
Dream,  of  Fairy.  On  the  top  of  this  road,  as  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
there  is  a  lake  ;  but  no  lily  whitens  it,  no  rock  overshadows  it — only 
the  shy  water-bird  starts  out  from  the  rushes  as  you  pass.  After  a  little 
while  the  path  dips  downward,  and  you  enter  a  glen,  covered  with 
birch-wood  on  one  side,  and  famous  for  its  verdure  in  Graelic  song.  As 
you  travel,  you  have  a  stream  for  your  companion,  and,  winding  as  is 
the  path,  you  are  never  beyond  the  reach  of  its  voice.  Here  you  get 
the  great  view  of  the  Coolins.  At  a  sudden  turning,  you  see  a  great 
wild  blue  fringe  of  mountain  invading  the  heavens,  whose  pinnacles 
are  never  trodden  by  sheep  or  shepherd  :  known  only  to  the  vapours, 
and  the  stars,  and  sudden  summer  storms.  After  awhile  the  glen  opens 
out  into  hay  meadows,  and  the  stream  that  danced  down  the  ravine 
singing—her  foamy  tresses  flowing  free  as  she  leapt  from  reck  to  rock 
— has  become  sobered,  has  lost  her  voice,  and  glidcjs  in  many  curves 
sluggishly  through  the  mossy  ground.  You  are  at  last  amid  traces  of 
cultivation.  The  hay  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  is  partly  cut ; 
liorses  and  cattle  browse  about ;  and  in  a  little  there  are  turf-huts 
scattered  along  the  mountain  side,  each  with  its  thread  of  azure  smoke ; 
and  beyond,  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  flowing  in,  blue  against  the  land. 
You  open  a  small  gate,  pass  through  an  avenue  of  thick  coppice,  and 
presently  emerge  upon  a  green  plateau  overlooking  the  Loch,  with  the 
House  of  Ord  perched  upon  it  like  a  white  shell ;  and  straight  before 
you,  across  the  water,  with  but  some  seven  miles  of  clear  air  betwixt 
you  and  them,  the  Coolin  Hills,  with  every  splinter  and  jag  beginning 
to  gather  in  deep  purple  agai|^t  the  "  diiffodil  sky  "  of  evening. 

Ord  is  a  good  starting-place  if  one  wishes  to  visit  the  Skye  lions. 
As  the  morning  is  favourable,  we  will  take  a  boat,  and  visit  the  famous 
Spar  Cave  of  Strathaird,  right  across  the  loch.  We  start  from  a 
rude  pier  of  heaped  stones,  and  are  soon  midway.  On  a  fine 
morning  there  is  no  sheet  of  water  iu  the  world  more  beautiful  than 
Loch  Eishart.  The  wild  Coolins  frown  over  it,  with  golden  mists 
rolling  in  great  billows  along  their  ragged  edges,  the  shores  are  green 
behind,  and  away  out  towards  the  horizon  the  Island  of  Hum  sleeps 
on  the  flat  sea  like  a  crimson  film  or  shadow — a  granite  mass,  we 
know,  firm  as  the  foundations  of  tlie  world ;  but,  as  we  now  gaze, 
transformed  by  the  alchemy  of  morning  light  to  a  glorious  apparition 
so  intangible  in  appearance  that  one  might  suppose  a  breath  could 
blow  it  away.  Between  Kum,  thirty  miles  out  there,  and  the  Ord 
shores  behind,  the  sea  is  as  smooth  as  satin  and  flushed  with  more 
varied  hues  than  ever  lived  on  the  changing  opal^-dim  azures,  pearly 
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pinks,  sleek  emeralds.  The  hills  are  silent  enough.  The  voice  of 
man  has  not  yet  awoke  on  their  heathery  slopes.-  But  the  sea,  literally 
clad  with  birds  of  every  description,  is  vociferous.  They  make  plenty 
of  noise  at  their  work,  these  fellows.  The  air  is  filled  with  a  con- 
fused medley  of  melancholy  notes.  As  we  proceed,  a  troop  sinks  to 
re-appear  far  behind,  or  perhaps  strips  off  the  surface  of  the  water, 
taking  to  wing  with  a  shrill  cry  of  complaint.  Occasionally,  too,  a 
huge  porpoise,  or  some  **fish  that  hugest  swims  the  ocean  stream," 
heaves  itself  lazily  out  of  the  element,  its  wet  sides  flashing  for  a 
moment  in  the  sunlight,  and  then  heels  lazily  over  and  sinks  with 
never  a  rippla  The  Strathaird  coast,  which  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing, is  bold  and  precipitous,  and  scooped  into  an  infinite  number  of 
caverns,  the  most  famous  of  which  we  are  about  to  visit.  On  landing 
we  step  out  on  slippery  shingle  and  green-gleeted  stones,  and  with  some 
difl&culty  reach  the  gloomy  opening.  But  we  had  better  tell  what  the 
cave  once  was.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  the  following  description  : — "  The 
first  entrance  to  this  celebrated  cave  is  rude  and  unpromising,  but  the 
light  of  the  torches  with  which  we  were  provided,  was  soon  reflected 
from  the  roof,  floor,  and  walls,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  sheeted  with 
marble,  partly  smooth,  partly  rough,  with  frost-work  and  rustic  orna- 
ments, and  partly  seeming  to  be  wrought  into  statuary.  The  floor 
forms  a  steep  and  difiicult  ascent,  and  might  be  fancifully  compared  to 
a  sheet  of  water,  which,  while  it  rushed  whitening  and  foaming  down 
a  declivity,  had  been  suddenly  arrested  and  consolidated  by  the  spell 
of  an  enchanter.  Upon  attaining  the  summit  of  this  ascent,  the  cave 
opens  into  a  splendid  gallery,  adorned  by  the  most  dazzling  crystalli- 
zations, and  finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool  of  the 
most  limpid  water,  about  four  or  five  yards  broad.  There  opens  be- 
yond this  pool,  a  portal  arch,  formed  by  two  columns  of  white  spar, 
with  beautiful  chasings  upon  the  sides,  which  promises  a  continuation 
of  the  cave.  One  of  our  sailors  swam  across,  for  there  is  no  other 
mode  of  passing,  and  informed  us  (as  indeed  we  partly  saw  by  the 
light  he  carried),  that  the  enchantment  of  McAllister's  Cave  ter- 
minates with  this  portal,  a  little  beyond  which  there  was  only  a  rude 
cavern,  speedily  choked  with  stones  and  eaith.  But  the  pool,  on  the 
brink  of  which  we  stood,  surrounded  by  the  most  fanciful  mouldings 
in  a  substance  resembling  white  marble,  and  distinguished  by  the  depth 
and  purity  of  its  waters,  might  have  been  the  bathing  grotto  of  a  naiad. 
The  groups  of  combined  figures  projecting  or  embossed,  by  which  the 
pool  is  surrounded,  are  exquisitely  elegant  and  fanciful.  A  statuaiy 
might  catch  beautiful  hints  from  the  singular  and  romantic  disposition 
of  those  stalactites,"  &c.  &c.  Alas,  the  change  *twixt  now  and  then! 
The  visitor  of  to-day  will  not  discover  many  of  the  beauties  so  enthu- 
siastically enumerated  by  Sir  Walter.  On  entrance,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  candle,  (which  generally  goes  out  just  at  the  wrong  place),  a  hand- 
rail and  a  rope,  you  are  dragged  up  a  break-neck  ascent  as  slippery  as 
the  slope  to  Avemus,  and  descend  in  an  head-and-heels  manner  to  the 
edge  of  the  pool,  into  which,  if  you  do  not  tumble,  consider  youiBelf  a 
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fortunate  man.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  aspect  of  that  sheet  of 
water  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  naiad  who  would  choose  it  for  a 
bathing-place  to-day,  must  be  a  mythological  female  of  singular  tastes. 
McAllister's  Cave  has  been  hardly  used. 

"  Where'er  the  Toarist's  foot  has  trod. 
The  Terdure  flies  at  once  the  aod." 

All  the  mouldings  and  exquisite  embossings  from  which  the  statuary 
could  take  such  ''beautiful  hints,"  have  either  been  chipped  and 
carried  away  in  the  pockets  of  visitors,  or  are  blackened  into  the  hue 
of  Irish  bog-oak  by  the  torch  smoke  of  half  a  century.  There  is  little 
to  be  seen  in  the  cave,  and  that  little  is  hardly  worth  seeing.  You 
clamber  up  from  the  pool,  you  are  shot  down  on  the  other  side  in  a 
more  rapid  manner  than  comports  with  personal  dignity,  and  reach 
daylight  with  a  sense  of  relief  But  what  does  McAllister^s  Cave 
matter  1  our  boatmen  are  strong  and  willing,  the  day  is  not  far 
advanced,  and,  before  nighty  we  shall  stand  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Coruisk,  and,  in  a  silence  as  of  a  ruined  world,  see  the  poised  eagle 
hanging  in  the  breathless  blue. 

Embarking  agaiu,  we  coast  for  a  mile  or  two  and  land  at  Kilnaree. 
The  ascent  here  is  steep  and  laborious ;  at  points  you  wade  through 
heather  high  as  the  knee  ;  at  other  times  you  wade  through  a  bog,  and 
must  perforce  jump  from  turf  to  turf ;  progress  is  necessarily  slow,  and 
the  sun  comiug  out  strongly,  makes  the  brows  ache  with  intolerable 
heat.  However,  we  soon  reach  the  hill  top  and  descend  on  Camisunary, 
a  farm-house  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  where  a  boat  may  be  pro- 
cured. Half  an  hour's  pull  brings  you  to  Loch  Scavaig,  the  portals 
of  which  are  guarded  by  rocky  precipices,  and  onwards  in  their  dark 
shadows  you  glide,  till  you  disembark  on  a  rude  platform  of  rock. 
You  step  out  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Bruce  landed^ — 

"  Where  a  wild  stream,  with  headlong  shock. 
Comes  hrawling  down  its  bed  of  rock, 
To  mingle  with  the  main." 

Picking  your  steps  carefully  over  huge  boulder  and  broken  stone,  you 
enter  upon  the  most  savage  scene  of  desolation  in  Britain.  Conceive  a 
a  laige  lake  filled  with  dark  green  water,  girt  with  torn  and  shattered 
precipices,  the  bases  of  which  are  strewn  with  ruins  since  an  earthquake 
passed  that  way,  and  whose  summits  jag  the  sky  in  gnsly  splinter  and 
peak.     It  is  sheer  naked  terror  and  horror. 

'*  The  wildest  glen,  bat  this  can  show 
Some  touch  of  nature's  genial  glow  : 
On  high  Ben-more  green  mosses  grow. 

And  copse  on  Cruchan  Ben : 
But  here — above,  around,  below. 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 
No  tree  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  vegetation's  power. 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, — 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone^ 
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As  if  were  here  denied 
The  samnier  srin,  the  spring's  sweet  dew. 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  moantain-side." 

There  is  no  motion  here,  save  the  white  vapour  steaming  up  from  the 
abyss.  The  dead,  utter  silence  lies  like  a  burden  upon  you  :  you  feel 
an  intruder  in  the  place.  The  hills  seem  to  possess  some  secret — to 
brood  over  some  unutterable  idea  which  you  can  never  know.  You 
cannot  feel  comfortable  at  Loch  Coruisk,  and  the  discomfort  arises  in 
a  great  degree  from  the  feeling  that  you  are  outside  of  everything — that 
these  thunder-splitted  peaks  have  a  life  with  which  you  cannot  inter- 
meddle. The  dumb  monsters  perplex  and  sadden.  As  you  walk  along, 
something  lifts  itself  off  a  rock, — 't  is  an  eagle  !  See  how  grandly  the 
noble  creature  soars  away.  What  sweep  of  wings  !  What  a  lord  of  the 
air !  If  you  cast  up  your  eyes  you  will  see  his  brother,  hanging  like  a 
speck  beneath  the  sun.  Coruisk  is  a  great  place  for  echoes.  A  cannon 
fired  here  would  reverberate  into  a  whole  battle  of  Waterloo.  Give  a 
shouty  as  loud  as  you  can.     Listen  ! 

"Methinks  that  there  are  spirits  amid  the  peaks." 

How  strangely  the  clear  strong  tones  sound  from  those  granite 
precipices.  Who  could  conceive  that  horror  had  so  sweet  a  voice ! 
Faint  and  fainter  grow  the  sounds,  until  the  last  comes  upon  your  ear, 
as  if  from  the  blue  blank  of  the  sky  itself  Visitors  do  not  wait  long  at 
Coruisk,  and  a  wild  mountain  road  takes  them  across  the  country  to. 
the  Broadford  Inn.  Sportsmen  often  pitch  tents  on  some  sheltered 
ledge  of  stone,  and  abide  there  for  a  week  or  two,  for  the  lake  is  filled  with 
trout  of  large  size  and  singular  delicacy  ;  so  that  at  Coruisk,  a  disciple 
of  Izaak  Walton  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  practise  his  gentle  crafty 
and  study  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful. 

You  may  return  by  Sligichan  if  you  like,  and  have  a  peep  at  the  hills 
there.  Very  peculiar  are  the  shapes  of  these  mountains.  Nature 
seems  to  have  created  them  in  one  of  her  fantastic  moods.  They  re- 
mind one  of  Hindoo  gods.  Just  stand  at  the  inn  door :  a  great  red  hill 
is  before  you,  red  in  colour,  as  if  composed  of  coj)per,  and  upon  the 
sides  are  certain  ugly  patches  of  irregular  outline,  as  if  the  copper 
had  rusted  green,  as  is  its  wont.  Upon  these  patches,  if  you  look 
intently,  you  may  discern  bl&ck  specks,  that  seem  to  have  movement 
in  them.  Puzzled,  you  make  inquiry,  and  are  informed,  to  your  sur- 
prise, that  the  green  spaces  are  stretches  of  verdure  on  the  red  hill,  and 
that  the  moving  specks  are  kine,  who  dwell  in  these  difficult  and 
elevated  regions  the  whole  summer  through.  You  would  suppose,  from 
where  you  stand,  that  the  hardiest  mountaineer  could  hardly  sustain 
himself  upon  these  red  and  shelving  slopes.  Sligachan  is  always  full 
of  tourists.  Portree  is  within  easy  distance,  so  also  is  Broadford. 
To  either  of  these  points  you  can  easily  drive.  The  road  to  Portree 
is  about  the  tamest,  that  to  Broadford  the  most  magnificent,  in  the 
world-  At  either  place  tlie  steamer  may  be  caught  up  for  a  journey 
farther  north,  or  for  returning  home  with  us. 
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THE  BEER  BILL. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  of  tfie  Houae  of  Commuiis  on  the  Sale 

of  Beer  Act,  S^c. 
Report  of  the  National  Temperatice  League, 
Report  of  the  United  Kimjdom  Alliance, 
Report  of  the  Went  Ridiiuj  Association  for  Legislative  Remedy  on  the 

Beer-house  System, 
Report  of  the  Bedford  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  ^c. 

Overlooking  the  strong  and  exaggerated  statements  of  too 
zealous  partisans,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  drunkenness  has  be- 
come a  terrible  scourge  among  us.  To  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  a  large  amount  of  attention  has  been  recently  devoted. 
Successive  administrations  have  avowed  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  have  declared  their  intention  of 
dealing  vigorously  with  the  evils  which  are  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint. Besides,  it  is  obvious  from  the  temper  of  the  country, 
that  some  early  legislation  must  be  taken;  and  on  the  eve  of 
action  so  deeply  involving  our  social  interests,  it  may  be  well  to 
discuss  the  matter  by  the  aid  of  the  light  which  experience  has 
afforded.  If  it  be  any  advantage  to  us,  we  may  draw  largely  on 
the  history  of  Legislative  interference  and  enactment ;  for  every 
nation  of  history  has  laboured  to  promote  national  sobriety,  and 
has  enforced  its  penalties  against  drunkards.  Everybody  knows 
of  the  rigorous  simplicity  of  manners  in  which  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity — ^how  Rome,  in  her  best 
days,  forbade  her  sons  to  drink  wmc  till  they  were  thirty-five 
years  of  age — ^how  she  entirely  interdicted  its  use  from  her 
daughters — regarding  it  as  an  incentive  to  adultery,  and  visiting  it 
with  a  most  feai-ful  penalty ;  and  how,  for  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth, her  sturdy  citizens  put  their  0¥m  wives  and  daughters  to 
death,  if  they  they  violated  the  law  and  bathed  their  lips  in  the 
luscious  but  forbidden  juice.  We  have  it,  indeed,  on  authentic 
record,  that  one  Roman  lady  was  starved  to  death  by  her  relatives, 
for  having  picked  the  lock  of  a  chest  in  which  were  deposited  the 
keys  of  the  wine  cellar. 

To  point  especially  to  Egypt,  where  early  civilization  was 
cradled,  so  rigid  and  imperative  were  her  lawgivers  in  their 
hostility  to  insobriety,  that  even  a  royal  debauch  was  interdicted, 
and  to  kings  was  prescribed  a  limited  quantity  of  wine,  such  as, 
according  to  the  opuiion  of  the  day,  was  enough  to  refresh  without 
inducing  intoxication. 
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In  Greece,  we  know  that  drunkenness  was  punished  with 
death,  and  was  held  in  universal  abhorrence  An  edict  of 
Lycurgus  forbade  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  But  to  borrow 
illustrations  &om  times  less  remote  from  our  own,  and  in  other 
respects  more  pertinent  to  our  present  inquiry,  the  records  of  Scot- 
tish history  teach  us  that  as  far  back  as  the  second  century, 
tavemers  were  denounced  as  public  enemies,  their  ^oods  were 
confiscated,  and  they  themselves  were  banished  much  ui  the  same 
spirit  as  our  Transatlantic  cousins  in  Maine  and  other  states 
authorize  their  civic  authorities  to  empty  the  rum  barrels  into  the 
public  street,  and  to  cast  the  rum-sellers  into  the  State  prison. 
We  read  that  this  law  was  solemnly  re-enacted  at  Scone,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  that  from 
that  time  the  penalty  of  death  was  incurred  by  transgression.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Francis  I.  of  France  fed  his  drunken  de- 
linquents on  bread  and  water,  and  kept  them  in  durance  vile;  and 
if  he  found  them  incorrigible,  he  banished  them  from  la  Belie 
Franc€y  after  he  had  first  mutilated  them  by  the  amputation  of  an 
ear.  And  we  have  somewhere  read  that,  by  a  recent  law  in 
Sweden,  the  names  of  all  those  who  are  seen  intoxicated,  are  to  be 
posted  on  the  church  doors,  and  the  clergyman  is  to  offer  prayers 
for  their  reformation. 

At  this  day,  it  is  said  that  in  Burmah  the  punishment  for 
drunkenness  is  the  same  as  for  murder.  Even  in  Dahomy, 
drunkenness  is  strictly  prohibited:  here  the  king  formerly  kejjt  a 
drunkard  and  fed  him  upon  rum,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
him  at  annual  festivals,  that  the  wretehed  and  emaciated  creature 
might  deter  others  from  the  disgusting  and  degrading  habit.  This 
monitor  is  dead  :  the  lesson  of  his  death  being  even  more  forcible 
than  that  of  his  life. 

In  all  these  instances  is  manifested  an  honest  and  a  vigorous 
determination  to  suppress  the  degenerate  and  demoralizing  habit ; 
but  no  such  rude  expedients  will  succeed  in  our  times.  In  our 
own  country  we  have  tried  the  stocks,  and  the  drunkard's  doak, 
which  was  a  kind  of  barrel  with  suitable  apertures  for  the  head 
and  arms,  in  which  the  convicted  drunkard  was  paraded.  All  these 
ridiculous  measures  have  proved  utterly  abortive,  and  it  is  now 
demanded  of  us  that  we  shall  display  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  causes  of  intemperance,  and  that  we  shall  apply  a  remedy  such 
as  sound  statemanship  will  approve.  Drunkenness  has  now  be- 
come a  national  evil — ^it  is  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  State,  and  we 
must  carefully  mark  the  symptoms,  and  skilfully  apply  the  cure. 

PubUc  opinion  forcibly  pomts  to  the  beer-houses  as  the  fruitful 
sources  of  orunkonness,  and  accordingly  the  national  tendency  to 
reform  is  in  that  direction.     We  may,  therefore,  profitably  review 
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the  provifiions  and  the  operation  of  the  special  Act  of  Parliament 
that  called  these  beer-houses  into  existence.  Now,  it  is  a  somewhat 
ominous  and  instructive  fact,  that  this  Act  was  framed  with  an 
honest  intention  to  promote  sobriety;  and  yet  we  are  now  told  that 
it  has  been  fruitful  only  of  drunkenness  and  crime.  This  consider- 
ation ought  to  teach  that  we  should  not  lightly  meddle  with  this 
difEcult  and  delicate  question.  Not  that  we  should  refrise  to  inter- 
fere, for  too  many  valuable  interests  are  involved  to  allow  us  to  be 
indifferent;  but  that  we  should  be  careful  that  no  ill-advised 
counsels  mar  our  good  intentions. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  the  alarming  prevalence  of  intemperance 
forced  itself  on  the  observation  of  the  countnr  and  of  Parhament. 
After  many  devices  had  been  suggested  and  abandoned,  some  of 
our  shrewdest  statesmen  proposed  to  wean  the  popular  appetite 
from  gin  and  other  ardent  spirits,  by  a  copious  supply  of  malt 
liquors.  The  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  veteran  philan- 
thropist. Lord  Brougham,  gave  their  warmest  support  to  the  move- 
ment, and  an  Act  was  past,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to 
establish  all  over  the  coimtry  houses  where  malt  liquors  could  be 
obtained  away  from  the  temptations  to  drink  ardent  spirits.  The 
Beport  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  beer-house  system,  says 
that  it ''  was  established  under  the  belief  that  it  would  give  to 
the  public  cheap  and  pure  beer,  would  dissociate  beer  drinking 
from  drunkenness,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  throughout  the 
country  of  a  class  of  houses  of  refreshment,  altogether  free  from 
the  disorders  supposed  to  attend  exclusively  on  the  sale  of  spirits." 

Thus  we  have  clearly  before  us  the  intention  of  Government  in 
the  measure  under  review.  The  results  of  their  deliberate  legis- 
lation are  also  familiar  to  every  one.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  this  intention  has  been  fulfilled.  From 
the  first,  doctors  learned  in  the  pathology  of  drunkenness  were 
loud  in  emphatic  warnings  of  the  dangerous  fallacy  which  lurks 
imder  the  complacent  assumption  that  the  appetite  for  ardent 
spirits  can  thus  be  controlled  and  subordinated.  They  told  us  that 
the  intoxicating  element  is  essentially  the  same  in  malt  liquors 
as  in  ardent  spirits,  the  difference  being  onlv  in  the  degree  of 
intensity.  And  indeed  our  common  sense,  and  our  daily  observa- 
tion, taught  us  that  men  became  intoxicated  and  impoverished  by 
drinking  ale  as  well  as  by  drinking  whisky.  But  we  have  been 
specially  required  to  observe,  that  so  far  from  the  use  of  ale  tending 
to  the  anticipated  result  of  diminishing  the  demand  for  spirits,  its 
uniform  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  d^ection. 

like  every  wayward  passion,  the  love  of  strong  and  exciting 
liquors  is  strengthened  by  indulgence.  A  moment's  consideration, 
then,  will  assure  us  that  the  assumption  on  which  the  Legislature 
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passed  the  Beer  Bill  is  at  variance  with  all  observation ;  while 
we  find  it  diametrically  opposed  to  the  incontrovertible  maxims 
which  physiologists  have  laboriously  established.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  Parliament  proceeded  to  legislate  on  a  grave  error ; 
and  if  our  senators  have  not  in  this  case  betrayed  us  into  disaster, 
they  have  been  more  fortunate  than  wise. 

We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed  to  test  the  character  of  the 
measure,  the  practical  results  that  have  followed  its  enactment. 
Here  it  may  justly  be  remarked,  that  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
of  this  Bill  have  certainly  not  been  defeated  by  any  imworthy 
jealousies,  or  narrow-minded  views  of  administrative  policy.  No 
cramping  restrictions  have  impaired  the  full  development  of  their 
favourite  project.  English  ale  was  considered  tcrbe  a  capital  thing 
for  English  throats,  and,  acting  on  this  definite  idea,  the  only 
thought  was  to  render  its  supply  equal  to  the  most  insatiable 
Land.  There  is  but  this  one  single  idea  pervading  the  entire 
measttre;  Stripping  the  Act  of  its  dry  and  technical  formalities, 
it  simply  provides  that  any  householder,  on  payment  of  a  small 
annual  fee  to  the  Excise,  may  sell  malt  liquors  wherever  he  may 
find  customers  to  buy  them. 

Men  were  to  be  won  over  from  the  coarser  and  fiercer  excite- 
ment of  ardent  spirits,  by  the  dull  and  dreamy  sensuality  provoked 
by  beer,  and  there  was  to  be  no  stinting  in  the  allowance  of  the 
wholesome  beverage.  The  houses  of  the  licensed  victuallers  were 
supposed  to  be  under  active  poKce  surveillance,  and  under  the 
stem  control  of  magisterial  authority,  because  they  dealt  out  what 
our  Parliamentary  Committees  have  called  a  dangerous  commodity; 
but  beer  was  considered  so  innocent  and  so  good,  that  the  magis- 
terial control  was  purposely  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  indeed  it 
may  not  be  said  that  it  was  practically  annihilated. 

Free  trade  in  beer  was  the  pith  of  this  measure,  and  all  obstacles 
to  its  success  were  carefully  removed.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  Government  retired  from  interference,  retaining  only  a  few 
idle  formalities  to  keep  up  deceptive  appearances  of  supervision 
and  control. 

To  those  who  are  content  to  wade  through  the  mournful  review 
of  its  history,  "there  is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  Bill.  In  no  single  respect  has  it  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  country,  or  of  its  framers.  The  Parliamentary 
Report  says,  that "  the  beer-shop  system  has  proved  a  failure,"  and 
the  universal  experience  of  society  attests  the  truth  of  the  verdict. 
The  beer-houses  stand  impeached  as  having  become  an  auxiliary  of 
the  national  intemperance  they  were  intended  to  correct,  and  no  one 
has  a  word  to  ofier  in  palliation  or  defence.  The  same  Rcpi>rt  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  says,  that  "  many  are  notorious  for 
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the  sale  of  an  iufcrior  article ;  that  the  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits  has  far  from  diminished ;  and  that  the  comfort  and  morals 
01  the  people  have  been  seriously  impaired." 

This  is  certainly  a  crushing  verdict  on  a  system  called  into 
existence  to  promote  the  sobriety  of  the  people,  and  nursed  and 
petted  by  specious  philanthropy  and  by  official  zeaL  But  the 
drunkenness  and  the  practices  of  ^oss  sensuality  that  pre- 
vail, together  with  the  crimes  of  violenoe  that  are  frequently 
perpetrated  in  these  plaoes,  attest  the  justice  of  the  verdict. 
Am<Hig  the  most  significant  testimonies  that  point  to  this 
conclusion  is  that  recently  given  by  Lord  Brougham,  who, 
as  has  been  ah^eady  intimated,  was  among  the  most  active 
framers  and  supporter  of  the  Bill.  His  lordship  now  candidly 
avows  that  a  serious  blunder  was  made  in  passmg  it,  that  the 
results  have  been  most  decidedly  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the 
ori^ators,  and  that  he  is  ready  in  his  place  in  ParUamont  to 
assist  in  a  remedy  ft^r  the  acknowledged  evil.  If  to  this  testimony 
any  further  e>4dence  is  wanting,  it  may  be  found  almost  in  every 
charge,  given  either  by  our  learned  Recorders,  or  by  her  Majesty's 
Judges  of  Assize — ^all  of  whom,  with  a  unanimitj*  that  cannot  be 
disregarded,  trace  to  the  demoralizing  influences  of  beer-houses 
a  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  of  \'iolence  on  which  they  have  to 
adjudicate.  Almost  in  every  case,  this  class  of  offences  is  traced 
to  strong  liquors,  the  offenders  being  infuriated  by  drink  at  tlie 
time ;  but  the  beer-houses  are  singled  out  for  special  remark, 
because  the  worst  of  characters  resort  to  them,  there  plan  their 
robberies,  divide  their  spoil,  indulge  in  their  brutal  quarrels,  and 
their  unrestrained  debaucheries.  The  licensed  victualler,  having 
a  wholesome  fear  of  losing  his  licence,  dares  not  allow  such  people 
and  such  practices  in  his  house  ;  but  the  beer-seller  has  little  fear 
of  the  magistrates  before  his  eyes,  and  is  satisfied  to  accumulate 
the  gains  which  this  unhallowed  patronage  brings.  It  may  be 
startUng  to  ^uiet,  easy-going  householders  to  be  assured  that  cnmes 
of  this  description  aie  pre-arranged ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
well  known  to  the  magistrates  and  the  police,  and  is  often  ad- 
mitted by  prisoners  themselves  when  in  gaol.  Mr.  Robertson 
Gladstone  says,  that  *'  the  subject  has  so  frequently  come  before 
the  magistrates  of  Liverpool,  uiat  they  know  that  in  beer-houses, 
as  well  as  in  licensed  puoUc-house^,  many  thefts  and  robberies  and 
other  crimes  are  arranged  and  preconceived."  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  head  constable,  who  returns  the  number  of  beer-houses  in 
the  borough  of  Liverpool,  at  which  tliieves  assemble,  at  32,  and  those 
at  which  thieves  assemble  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
robberies,  at  57.  The  report  of  an  active  society  in  the  quiet  pro- 
vincial town  of  Bedford  furnishes  the  most  melancholy  proof  of  the 
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1850.  The  result  of  the  collation  was 
the  discovery  of  forty-two  variations. 
In  the  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  psalm  there  were  four  differences, 
of  which  three  were  verbal,  and  one 
orthographical  The  verbid  differ- 
ences were  as  follows :  The  great 
majority  of  the  editions  had  **  Christ, 
our  good  shepherd."  One  had, 
"Praise  of  the  Lord,  as  the  good 
shepherd  ; "  and  one,  "  Praise  of  the 
many  benefits  of  Christ  Jesus,  the 
shepherd  of  our  souls " ;  while  a 
London  edition,  into  which  we  hap- 
pened to  look,  added  a  fourth  varia- 
tion, "  The  Lord,  our  good  shepherd." 
Of  the  remaining  variations,  some  are 
variations  in  the  orthography,  others 
in  the  punctuation,  others  in  the  use 
of  capitals  and  larger  type  in  particu- 
lar words  ;  a  great  many  in  the  mar- 
ginal references,  and  one  in  the 
grammar :  the  third  person  singular 
of  a  verb  being  intentionally  used  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  third  person 
plural  in  the  other  ! 

We  have  made  the  samo  compari- 
son between  three  English  Bibles 
printed  respectively  in  Oxford,  Cam 
bridge,  and  London.  We  found  the 
followingvariations  : — The  Cambridge 
edition  had  a  IF  before  the  words,  "  A 
Psalm  of  David,"  while  it  was  absent 
in  the  London  and  Oxford  editions  ; 
and  the  Cambridge  and  London  edi- 
tions abbreviated  the  word  Proverbs 
into  Prov.,  while  the  Oxford  edition 
had  Pro.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
three  editions  were  absolutely  uni- 
form. 


Closet  Devotional  Exebcibbs  vob  the 
YoiTKo;  from  Ten  Years  old  and  up- 
wards.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher, 
D.D.    London :  Hall  and  Virtue. 

"  This  work  contains  services  for  the 
morning  and  evening  of  each  day  for 
a  period  of  three  months.  Should  the 
present  volume  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  pious  parents  and  the  reli- 
gious public,  it  will  be  followed  by 
the  publication  of  other  three,  con- 
taining morning  and  evening  services 
for  the  whole  yearP 
■  As  extensively  as   this  volume  is 


known,  it  will  secure  the  encourage- 
ment that  the  author  needs  to  induce 
him  to  complete  the  series  for  the 
whole  year.  It  was  no  small  honour 
paid  to  Dr.  Watts  when  it  was  said  of 
him,  **That  he  could  soar  to  the 
highest  heights  of  philosophy  and  de- 
scend to  the  comprehension  of  an  in- 
fant's mind  with  equal  facility."  To 
Dr.  Fletcher  similar  honour  belongs. 
For  many  years  he  has  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  young,  and  has 
honourably  earned  for  himself  the 
title,  "Prince  of  preachers  to  chil- 
dren." By  this  volume  he  has  afforded 
a  great  help  to  youthful  devotion. 

A  Chrisiian  parent  may  suitably 
present  a  copy  of  this  work  to  his  chil- 
dren, because  it  contains  material  for 
prayer  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  may  prove  a  blessing  to  them 
through  all  their  future  days.  The 
daily  use  of  this  volume  cannot  fail 
to  produce  the  most  salutary  results 
in  the  formation  and  development  of 
youthful  character. 


The  Peesaoe  op  Poveett  ;  os  Leabh- 

£B8  AND  WOSKEBS  IN  FlELBS,  FaBXS, 

AND  Factobies.  By  Edwin  Paxton 
Hood.  First  series.  London:  Judd 
and  Glass.    1859. 

Like  all  else  which  its  author  has  pro- 
duced, abounding  in  moral  healthful- 
ness,  enthusiasm,  and  true  poetry. 
The  chapters  which  have  interested 
us  most  are  those  given  to  Palissy, 
the  potter,  and  to  Robert  NiooU. 
The  endurance,  perseverance,  and  ulti- 
mate successes  of  the  former  are  nar- 
rated in  Mr.  Hood's  best  style,  and 
with  a  fine  completeness  of  apprecia- 
tion. The  brief  sketch  of  the  latter 
will  surely  benefit  all  who  read  it. 
Nicoll's  life  was  beautiful  and  noble ; 
and  he  laboured  with  such  earnestness 
and  purity  in  the  great  cause  to  which 
his  best  years  were  devoted  that  he 
made  himself  a  throne  in  the  hearts 
of  men  scarcely  less  worthy  than  him- 
self, and  who  regard  him  still  with  an 
eminent  admiration  and  love. 

Other  chapters  chronicle  various  of 
the  triumphs  of  genius  and  virtue 
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keepers  of  beer-houses  within  the  borough,  200  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  prevent  their  admission  into  the  society.  In  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  we  find  that  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association, 
a  few  montns  since,  appeared  at  the  Brewsters'  Sessions,  acknow- 
ledged many  instances  of  illegal  Sunday  trading,  and  other  of- 
fences that  prevailed,  but  assured  the  bench  that  no  one  was 
allowed  to  be  a  member  who  was  known  to  keep  a  disorderly 
house. 

It  may  not  be  an  idle  repetition  to  insist  that  the  impeachment 
of  the  Beer  Bill  rests  on  no  accusations  suggested  by  petty  malice 
and  trade  rivalry.  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  reported  against  it,  and  have  denoimced  it  in  language  the 
force  ot  which  no  other  witnesses  have  exceeded.  Juc^es  of 
Assize  have  traced  its  fatal  influences  in  the  promotion  of  crime. 
Grand  juries  have  spoken  out  to  the  same  effect.  Magistrates 
have  constantly  declared  that  the  crime  which  comes  before  them 
largely  originates  in  beer-houses.  The  police  and  philanthropists 
of  every  school  have  pointed  out  the  same  intimate  connection 
between  the  beer-house  and  the  convict's  career. 

As  conclusive  evidence  of  the  frightful  extent  of  crime  origi- 
nating in  drunkenness,  may  be  adduced  the  report  of  the  poHce 
cases  disposed  of  summarily  for  the  year  endmg  1857.  These 
were  369,233,  and  75,859  of  them  were  distinct  cases  of  dnmken- 
ness.  But  the  compiler  of  the  judicial  statistics  observes,  that 
these  represent  only  the  cases  where  the  police  are  compelled 
to  act  in  helping  or  restraining  the  drunkard,  and  do  not  embrace 
the  assaults,  and  other  offences  of  which  drunkenness  was  clearly 
the  cause.  When  these  are  added,  the  two  classes  make  a  total  of 
151,888  out  of  the  369,233— or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole. 

Without  controversy,  then,  this  wretched  system  stands  con- 
victed of  the  most  serious  inrqads  on  social  order  and  on  the 
public  morals.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  it  should  long 
escape  the  purging  process  of  a  radical  reformation. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  these  results  were  not  anticipated 
and  prevented  ;  for  it  is  "  sufficiently  notorious,"  says  the  Repoi't 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  drunkenness  is  the  main  cause  of 
crime,  of  social  disorder,  and  distress  in  England."  And  it  has 
also  been  repeatedly  demonstrated,  before  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tees, that  drunkenness  increases  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  pubhc-houses,  and  the  facilities  of  obtaining  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  These  facilities,  in  fact,  act  as  powerful  temptations, 
till  opportunity  in  this  respect  has  become  a  synonyme  for 
temptation. 

Tnese  facts  were,  probably,  at  the  time  not  so  fiilly  established ; 
but  at  any  rate,  it  is  manifest  they  were  quite  overlooked,  or  no 
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such  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  increase  the  number  of 
temptations.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  number  of 
licensed  victuallers  was  88,396 ;  in  1857  the  number  had  risen  to 
92,065,  to  which  we  must  add  42,554  beer-houses,  called  into 
existence  by  the  Act  under  consideration.  The  total  number  of 
drinking  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  then  134,619. 

If  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  increase  of  public-houses 
operates  with  the  certainty  of  a  natural  law  in  producing  an  increase 
of  drunkenness ;  and  if  drunkenness  is  indeed  the  main  cause  of 
crime,  of  social  disorder,  and  distress;  then,  indeed,  a  fearful 
deluge  of  intoxication,  of  vice,  and  misery,  could  only  have  been 
expected  from  the  insane  attempt  to  multiply  temptations,  and 
increase  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  how  Ailly  and  painfully  these  melancholy  anticipations 
have  been  realized. 

In  criticizing  the  operations  of  this  Bill,  and  testing  it  by  the 
high-sounding  pretensions  with  which  it  was  ushered  into  the 
world,  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  one  of  its  special  objects 
was  to  provide  cheap  and  pure  beer  for  the  people.  But  in 
this  respect  the  failure  has  been  most  signal  and  complete.  The 
parliamentary  reports  point  out  that  adulteration  arises  neces- 
sarily from  the  competition  that  exists  between  the  public-house 
and  the  beer-shop.  These  two  classes  are  not  on  an  equal  footing 
in  the  trade  ;  and  having  no  means  of  deriving  profit  except  on 
the  sale  of  malt  liquor,  the  beer-shop  keeper  is  tempted  to  resort 
to  adulteration  to  increase  bis  gains,  and  to  enable  him  to  compete 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  gin-palace.  But  apart  from  this  ano- 
malous competition,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  beer,  as  sold  even 
at  the  pubhc-house,  is  oftisn  a  very  different  article  from  that  which 
is  obtamed  at  the  brewery.  The  adulteration  of  beer,  has,  indeed, 
become  a  profession  conducted  with  the  most  scientific  skill,  and 
with  the  most  unscrupulous  audacity  and  wickedness. 

A  class  of  worthies  make  it  their  business  to  visit  the  cellars  of 
publicans,  that  they  may  doctor  the  liquors  intended  for  sale,  and 
thus  increase  the  gains  of  the  landlords  and  the  thirst  of  their  cus- 
tomers. The  most  ample  evidence,  parliamentary  and  otherwise, 
places  this  systematic  adulteration  beyond  all  doubt,  and  explodes 
the  delusion  that  the  licensed  victuallers,  either  in  pubhc-houses  or 
beer-shops,  provide  us  with  pure  and  wholesome  beverages.  The 
evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  on  pubhc-houses  is  most 
ample  and  conclusive  on  this  point ;  so  also  is  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food,  Drink,  &c.  Before 
this  committee  Dr.  Normanby  said,  that  "  beer  was  adulterated 
by  the   pubUcan,   and  not  by  the   brewer  ;    and    to    such  an 
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extent  that,  between  the  article  sold  by  the  one  and  retailed  by 
the  other,  there  was  a  difference  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  alcohol." 

In  the  report  of  this  committee,  a  most  edifnng  disclosure  was 
made  of  the  deHcious  compounds  to  which  the  Ucensed  victuallers 
treat  their  customers : — Cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia ;  extract  of  gentian,  extract  of  white  poppies, 
and  salts  of  tartar  ;  oil  of  vitriol,  alimi,  and  slaked  lime. 

With  such  systematic  perseverance  is  this  nefarious  trade  con- 
ducted, that  there  has  arisen  a  class  of  tradesmen  known  as  dealing 
specially  in  these  adulterating  agents.  With  the  greatest  scientific 
skill  they  prepare  their  deletenous  drugs,  and  sell  some  of  them 
carefully  compounded  into  a  paste,  and  neatly  done  up  in  bladders, 
weighing  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds.  Of  the  fact  and  the 
extent  of  this  adulteration  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  it  arises  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  competition  in  the  beer  trade  is  equally 
certain;  but  we  imagine  that,  though  all  will  loudly  condemn 
practices  so  base,  yet  the  evil  will  be  regarded  in  different  lights 
according  to  the  pomt  from  which  the  observation  is  taken. .  Those 
who  are  zealously  engaged  in  the  temperance  movement,  and  whose 
practice  is  to  abstain  altogether  from  intoxicating  liquors,  so 
strongly  denoimce  the  active  principle  of  these  drinks  as  poisonous, 
that  they  are  apt  to  regard  these  adulterations  as  the  mere  substi- 
tution of  one  poison  for  another.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
who  regard  tne  same  liquors  as  wholesome  and  nutritious  bever- 
ages, will  feel  that  a  slow  but  deadly  poison  is  substituted  for  a 
favourite  and  health-giving  draught.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  salutary  properties  of  pure  malt  and  spirituous  hquors,  both  as 
medicines  and  as  daily  beverages,  are  somewhat  exaggerated  by 
the  latter  class.  We  have  not  much  faith  in  the  alcoholic  stimulant 
begotten  of  femientation.  But  we  cannot,  therefore,  support  the 
hj'pothesis  that  the  adulteration  of  beer  with  poisonous  ingredients 
is  the  substitution  of  one  poison  for  another.  It  must  be  insisted 
that  the  public,  especially  the  working  classes,  who  frequent  the 
beer-houses  for  society  and  recreation,  suffer  fi-ightfully  by  the 
exchange  forced  upon  them ;  for,  however  injurious  may  be  the 
intoxication  produced  by  alcoholic  drinks,  the  stupefying  effects  of 
beer  and  spirits  drugged  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  with  cocculus 
indicus  are  very  much  worse. 

It  has  recently  been  sho^vn  that,  since  the  practice  of  adulte- 
ration has  become  so  prevalent,  the  career  of  the  drunkard  has 
been  accelerated — the  mark  of  the  sot  has  earlier  fixed  itself  upon 
his  forehead  ^  and  he  has  gone  do\vn  to  utter  destruction  and 
despair  with  a  rapidity  previously  unexperienced.  Whoever  is 
familiar  with  the  terrible  histoiy  of  modem  drunkenness,  will 
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sustain  tis  in  tliis  opinion.  It  must  then  be  held  that,  to  any 
extent  to  which  the  beer-house  system  may  have  contributed  to 
the  adulteration  of  the  malt-liquors  in  common  use,  it  has  proved 
a  national  calamity. 

In  tracing  the  failure  of  the  Bill,  and  in  suggesting  the  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  mischief  it  has  engendered,  there  naturally 
exists  much  diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  only  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  measure  and  desire  for  its  amendment  that  unanimity  pre- 
vails ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 
brewers,  and  others  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  traffic  of 
malt  liquors,  are  forward  in  seeking  and  enforcing  a  proper  remedy. 
Some  remedies  proposed  we  fear  are  chimerical. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Temperance  League,  that  the  existing 
ucences  should  be  allowed  to  die  out,  and  that  as  they  lapsed  by 
the  insolvency  or  death  of  the  holders,  they  should  not  be  renewed. 
This,  at  first  sight,  appears  a  happy  expedient  of  getting  rid  of 
them ;  but,  as  the  late  Home  Secretary  told  another  deputation 
from  the  same  National  Temperance  League,  it  could  not  be  ex- 

Sected  that  the  present  temper  of  the  people  would  allow  40,000 
eer-shops  to  be  extinguished  without  supplying  the  deficiency  in 
some  way.  The  Home  Secretary  specially  pointed  out  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  public-houses  would  be  the  infallible 
result.  And  it  has  already  been  found  by  experience,  that  where 
the  magistrates  have  rigidly  restricted  the  granting  of  licences,  as 
in  Manchester,  the  number  of  beer-shops  under  Excise  licence  haa 
rapidly  increased;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  where  licences  have 
been  readily  granted,  as  in  Liverpool,  the  number  of  beer-shops 
has  been  kept  proportionately  low.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
fatal  to  rely  on  this  as  an  adequate  remedy.  Our  hopes  lie  in 
another  direction. 

Other  Temperance  Reformers  propose  a  licensing  court,  which 
should  be  elected  annually  by  the  ratepayers.  In  the  obnoxious 
Beer  Act  there  is  a  clause  which  provides  that  every  appUcant 
for  a  licence  should  produce  to  the  Excise  a  certificate  of  good 
character,  signed  by  six  householders  in  the  parish.  It  was  ob- 
viously the  intention  of  Government  thus  to  guard  the  trade  from 
falling  into  improper  hands,  and  to  hedge  it  about  with  guarantees 
of  good  conduct.  This  provision  has  notoriously  proved  a  ridicu- 
lous formality ;  for  any  candidate  for  the  distinguished  honour  of 
dispensing  beer  poisoned  with  grains  of  paradise,  finds  it  a  very 
simple  matter  to  obtain  his  certificate  from  congcnialfpirits.  With 
the  exception  already  intimated,  it  never  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  our  senators,  that  the  mischief  arose  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  tribunal  of  householders,  to  whom  the  preliminaiy 
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decision  was  referred ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  idle  form  of 
reference  to  the  ratepayers  should  be  expanded  so  as  to  become 
a  reaUty,  and  that  all  questions  relating  to  licences  should  be 
submitted  to  the  rate-payers  at  large,  or  to  a  public  tribunal 
elected  by  them,  and  being  of  their  number.  For  ourselves,  we 
cordially  approve  of  a  proposition  so  judicious. 

Such  a  tribunal,  holding  its  authority  directly  fi*om  the  rate- 
payers, and  amenable  to  them,  it  is  agreed  would  best  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  licensing  court ;  because,  feeling  the  constant 
pressure  of  popular  opinion  upon  it,  it  would  reduce  the  number 
of  pubUc-houses  to  the  minimum  point ;  it  would  control  these 
obnoxious  places  just  so  far  as  public  opinion  insisted  on  improved 
decorum ;  and  it  would  be  a  faithful  index  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  constituency  which  invested  it  with  vitality  and  power. 
Without  doubt,  such  a  court  could  easily  be  formed,  and  might, 
perhaps,  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  public  confidence  as  our 
boards  of  &uardians  and  our  Municipal  Corporations,  but  being 
created  for  an  object  so  different  from  those  subserved  by  these 
bodies,  we  cannot  predict  the  success  of  such  a  Court  from  the 
working  of  our  present  Municipal  Institutions.  Passions  and 
interests  would  be  brought  into  play  in  the  election  of  a  Licensing 
Court,  far  more  powei-fiil  and  hostile  than  those  now  raised  in 
borough  elections.  A  new  annual  election  in  every  township 
would  be  an  inconceivable  annoyance.  Moreover,  the  publicans 
would  form  a  standing  organization  for  influencing  the  elections ; 
and  when  we  think  of  their  enormous  influence  at  present  in  the 
election  of  Municipal  Councils,  Surveyors  of  Highways,  and  even 
Members  of  Parliament,  we  scarcely  doubt  that  they  would  gain 
the  ascendancy  in  a  popularly  constituted  Licensing  Court, — a 
result  which  Temperance  Reformers  seem  not  to  have  calculated, 
ill  raising  tribunals  which  should  mirror  the  sentiment  of  the 
community. 

No  such  intricate  or  costly  machiner}'  is  needed :  the  evil  con- 
nected with  beer-houses  arises  to  a  large  extent  from  one  source. 
The  Beer  Bill  renders  magisterial  interference  with  beer-house 
keepers  a  very  difficult  and  embarrassing  duty.  Beer  licences 
are  granted  by  the  Excise  officers,  but  they  have  not  the 
power  afterwards  to  revoke  them,  and  the  magistrates  have  no 
control  whatever  over  their  number.  In  case  of  conviction, 
they  may,  in  addition  to  a  fine,  adjudge  the  forfeiture  of  the 
licence;  but  if  they  do  not  give  notice  of  this  adjudication,  the 
Excise  has  no  power  to  interfere.  This  power  the  magistrates 
appear  never  to  have  exercised ;  so  that,  practically,  it  is  absolutely 
lost.  From  some  cause  or  other,  the  magistrates  decline  this  duty. 
They  seem  indeed  to  feel  to  a  great  extent  that  they  have  in- 
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curred  no  responsibility  with  regard  to  a  license  whicli  they  never 
granted,  and  they  are  afraid  to  oome  in  collision  with  another 
authority.  The  mere  pecuniary  fine  which  they  inflict  has  not  the 
effect  of  restraining  evil-doers,  who  find  that  the  profligacy  which 
they  encourage  brings  large  gains ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  magistrates,  and  in  spite  of  the  fines  they  inflict, 
the  abominations  of  the  vilest  of  these  houses  remain  in  fuU  force. 
So  thoroughly  do  the  beer-house  keepers  feel  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  that  many  publicans  who 
have  forfeited  their  licences  immediately  open  a  beer-shop,  often 
on  the  same  premises,  and  thus  openly  and  effectually  defy  the 
Bench.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded.  A  single  one 
may  suifice  for  illustration.  The  magistrates  of  Birnmigham, 
after  several  warnings,  at  length  removed  the  hcence  from  a  pub- 
lican who  persisted  in  harbouring  bad  company.  He  went  imme- 
diately to  the  Excise,  took  out  a  new  licence,  laughed  at  the  Bench, 
and  then.  practicaUy  free  from  their  supervision,  he  carried  on 
ten  times  worse  than  before. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  to  give  to  the 
magistrates  an  unequivocal  right  to  control  all  matters  respecting 
beer-shops,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  control  the  houses  of 
the  licensed  victuallers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  want  of 
authoritative  supervision  has  been  seriously  felt,  nor  can  we  fail 
to  concede  that  some  interference  has  now  become  imperative. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  as 
solicitor  to  the  Kcensed  victuallers,  that  "the  present  laws  have 
worked  beneficially  for  the  public,  where  tlie  attention  of  the  niagis'- 
trates  has  been  directed  to  their  administration ;  that  they  ha^e 
preserved  temperance ;  that  they  have  protected  the  revenue ;  and 
that  they  have  afforded  great  accommodation  to  the  public;" 
and  we  believe  this  statement  is  correct.  We  do  not  see  any  body 
of  men  more  likely  to  superintend  the  licensing  of  beer-houses  than 
the  magistrates.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  are  interested  in 
public-house  property ;  but  on  the  whole,  they  are  the  most  dis- 
interested body  on  this  question  that  we  know  of,  and  belonging 
to  the  class  best  fitted  to  maintain  order  and  dispense  justice. 
We  think,  also,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  the  steadiest  body  of  men 
in  their  action.  They  are  fairly  under  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  and  of  the  press.  There  is  a  manifest  tendency  among 
them  to  diminish  the  number  of  public-houses  and  beer-shops, 
and  in  some  cases  they  listen  to  memorials  from  total  abstainers 
and  friends  of  temperance  in  favour  of  such  a  course. 

But  while  we  believe  that  the  magistrates  are  the  fittest  body 
of  men  to  administer  the  law  over  beer- shops  as  over  public- 
houses,  and  that  there  is  a  peremptory  need  for  some  immediate 
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chan^,  that  will  place  both  alike  under  their  control ;  we  are 
convinced  the  reformation  of  our  beer-shop  system  must  be  the 
work  of  earnest  men  in  the  community,  whose  zeal  will  stimulate 
and  strengthen  the  magistrates  to  do  their  duty.  Like  every 
other  executive,  the  magistrates  are  indifferent  to  any  evil,  so 
long  as  the  conscience  oi  the  community  is  not  aroused  by  it ; 
but  if  reminded  and  urged  by  the  strong  convictions  of  men  who 
feel  deeply  the  national  curse  of  drunkenness,  and  labour  for  its 
removal,  they  will  be  more  watchful  and  severe  in  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  public-houses  and  of  beer-houses,  when  put 
under  their  administration. 

We  have  observed  with  pleasure,  during  the  last  few  years,  a 
movement  having  licence  reform  for  its  object.  In  nearly  all  the 
towns  of  importance  throughout  the  country,  memorials  to  the 
magistrates  have  been  presented,  praying  that  the  publicans  should 
be  more  rigidly  held  to  the  tenor  of  their  licences,  and  that  no  new 
licences  should  be  issued.  Under  this  unwonted  interference,  the 
magistrates  have  sometimes  winced ;  but  they  have  almost  univer- 
saUv  respected  the  memorialists,  so  far  as  substantially  to  comply 
with  their  request  that  no  new  licences  should  be  granted.  No  prac- 
tical movement  in  the  direction  of  national  sobriety  has  borne  such 
visible  fruit.  Though  but  of  yesterday  it  has  already  prevented 
the  opening  up  of  hundreds  of  fountains  of  drunkenness,  of  misery, 
and  crime.  It  majr  shortly  be  strong  enough  to  grapple  with 
those  that  are  now  m  mischievous  operation.  It  must  be  specially 
observed,  that,  like  every  reformation,  this  one  has  been  bom,  and 
nursed,  and  cradled  among  the  people.  They  have  felt  the  crush- 
ing burdens  of  sorrow  and  sin  that  drunkenness  imposes,  and 
they  are  rising  with  a  nation's  strength  to  shake  off  the  over- 
whelming load. 
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Wb  place  the  titles  of  eight  editions 
of  Luthei^s  Bible  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  first  in  the  list  is  the 
last  edition  published  in  Wittemberg 
under  Luther^s  superintendence  ;  the 
other  seven  are  recent  editions  issued 
by  various  publishers  and  societies. 
In  calling  attention  to  this  particular 
version  we  do  not  purpose  entering 
on  the  wide  field  of  discussion  into 
which  the  translation  itself,  and  the 
name  of  its  illustrious  author,  natu- 
rally introduce  us.  One  object  is 
simple  and  practical,  and  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  strictly  within  the 
limits  whicli  this  object  assigns  to  us. 
The  public  mind  is  at  present  occu- 
pjring  itself  with  certain  important 
questions  touching  our  English  Bible. 
This  treasure,  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  ancestors,  is  one  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  guard  too  jealously. 
Our  English  version,  considered  as  a 
popular  translation,  is  to  this  day 
what  Selden  in  his  time  said  of  it, 
**  the  best  translation  in  the  world." 
The  questions  agitated  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  render  a  comparison  of 
the  condition  of  the  English  Bible  with 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  re- 
ceived versions  of  other  lands  a  matter 
of  very  practical  consequence  ;  and  it 
is  our  intention  in  this  article  to  in- 
stitute that  comparison    in  the  case 


of  Luther's  version,  confining  our- 
selves, however,  to  the  single  point  of 
purity  and  uuifonnity  of  the  text. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  imposed  on  their  "  Committee 
on  Versions"  the  task  of  collating  the 
editions  of  the  English  Bible  pub- 
lished by  their  society  with  those 
issued  in  Great  Britain.  In  May, 
1851,  the  collators  presented  their 
report,  which  was  adopted,  and  sub- 
sequently printed.  From  this  report 
we  quote  the  following  extracts.  The 
first  extract  concerns  the  relation  in 
which  the  editions  at  present  in  circu- 
lation stand  to  the  original  edition  of 
1611. 

"  The  English  Bible,  as  left  by  the 
translators,  has  come  down  to  us 
unaltered  in  respect  to  its  texi ; 
except  in  the  changes  of  orthography 
which  the  whole  English  language 
has  undergone,  to  which  the  version 
has  naturally  and  properly  been  con- 
formed ;  and  excepting  also  the  slight 
variations  and  discrepancies  which, 
in  so  long  an  interval,  must  necessarily 
arise,  by  reason  of  human  imperfec- 
tion, in  the  preparation  and  printing 
of  so  many  millions  of  copies. 

"  The  exposure  to  variations  from 
this  latter  source  is  naturally  greater, 
wherever  the  printing  of  the  Bible  is 
at  the  option  of  every  one  who  chooses 
to  undertake  it,  without  restriction 
and  without  supervision  ;  as  in  this 
country  since  the  revolution.  In  Great 
Britain,  where  the  printing  has  been 
done  only  under  royal  authority,  by 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  by  the  King^s  printers  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  the  like  ex- 
posure does  not  exist  to  the  same  de- 
gree ;  although,  even  there,  slight 
variations  are  continually  manifesting 
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themselves  between  the  copies  bear- 
ing thede  various  imprints." — Re- 
port, pp.  7-8. 

In  the  year  1833  the  Clarendon 
Press  issued  in  Roman  letter  an  ex- 
act reprint,  page  for  paf,^©,  and  letter 
for  letter,  of  the  original  folio  edition 
of  1611.  The  report  remarks  on 
this  :— 

"The  publication  of  this  reprint 
tranquillized  the  public  mind  ;  for  it 
presented  ocular  demonstration  that, 
with  the  exception  of  typographical 
errors,  and  of  the  changes  conformed 
to,  and  required  by,  the  progress  of 
orthography  in  the  English  language, 
the  text  of  our  present  Bibles  remains 
unchanged,  and  is  without  variation 
from  the  original  copy  as  left  by  the 
translators." — p.  11. 

We  may,  then,  assume  that  our 
English  Bibles,  whether  printed  in 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London,  are 
accordant  with  the  text  of  1611  in 
all  respects  saving  the  orthography, 
and  in  this  latter  respect  the  varia- 
tions between  the  several  editions  are 
so  few  and  so  trivial,  as  to  jui^tify  us 
in  asserting  that  we  in  England  are 
at  the  present  time  in  possession  of  a 
text  at  once  pure  and  uniform. 

The  edition  of  Luther's  version 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
our  list,  as  that  which  received 
Lnther^s  final  corrections,  is  the 
edition  which  is  generally  regarded 
in  Germany  as  possessed  of  standard 
authority.  We  believe  we  do  not  err 
in  stating  that,  with  the  exception  of 
editions  specially  designed  for  the 
learned,  no  society  nor  publisher  in 
Crermany  has  issued  exact  reprints, 
in  every  re.spect,  saving  the  ortho- 
graphy, of  this  standard  edition.  A 
pure  text,  Uien,  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  Whether,  considering  that  the 
translation  was  made  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  this  can  be  re- 
garded as  altogether  an  evil  is  another 
ristion.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
t  nowhere,  in  editions  intended 
for  popular  use,  do  we  find  a  pure 
text. 

While  all  the  editions  deviate  more 
or  le^s  from  the  original  text,  the 


majority  of  them,  in  these  deviations, 
deviate  from  each  other.  This  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance.  Some 
have  peculiarities  of  orthography, 
others  of  punctuation,  others  of 
translation.  Several  have  their  own 
chapter  headings  and  parallel  pas- 
sages. Different  States  have  different 
revisions  of  the  text,  and  thus  the 
text  of  the  Book  of  books  has  been 
made,  in  the  arbitrariness  with  which 
it  has  been  dealt  with  in  these  Ger- 
man hands,  a  type  of  the  political 
mutilation  and  dismemberment  of 
the  great  people  of  whose  language 
it  is  the  noblest  monument. 

The  confusion  began  in  Luther's 
own  lifetime.  In  the  edition  printed 
in  Wittemberg  in  1541,  he  warns  the 
public  agiunst  the  inaccurate  reprints 
which  were  issued  from  the  presses 
of  the  various  States.  He  continued 
up  to  the  year  of  his  death  to  make 
alterations  and  improvements.  In 
this  he  was  but  exercising  an  un- 
doubted right  But  what  he  did, 
others  thought  they  might  do  too. 
Even  in  the  edition  published  in 
Wittemberg  in  the  year  subsequent 
to  his  decease,  there  were  scores  of 
variations  from  the  last  edition  which 
he  had  himself  issued.  The  evil  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Prince  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony 
caused  a  collation  to  be  made  of  the 
text  current  in  his  States  with  that 
published  in  Wittemberg  in  Luther^s 
own  lifetime.  In  1581  the  revised 
edition  was  published.  But  here,  as 
in  Luther's  own  case,  the  Elector  had 
no  control  over  the  printers  of  other 
States,  and  the  theologians  continued 
to  iJter  at  pleasure,  while  many  more 
various  readings  crept  in  as  printers' 
errors. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Bible  in  Germany  commenced  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Bible  Insti- 
tution in  Halle  by  the  Baron  von 
Canstein.  This  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
Baron  made  a  new  recension  of  the 
text,  not  following  strictly  the  edition 
of  1545,  but  acting  on  the  eclectic 
principle  of  adopting  the  best  reading 
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to  be  foimd  in  any  edition  published 
by  Luther  himself.  The  vast  numbers 
circulated  by  this  institution,  the 
number  now  having  reached  more 
than  4,000,000  of  complete  Bibles, 
has  imposed  some  check  on  the  pre- 
vious confusion.  But  the  later 
editions  even  of  this  institution,  are 
not  perfectly  accordant  with  those 
which  it  originally  issued ;  while  side 
by  side  with  it  a  host  of  other  recen- 
sions has  sprung  up. 

The  history  of  these  recensions  is 
curious  and  very  instructive.  It 
shows  how  when  once  concision 
enters,  the  return  to  order  is  all  but 
an  impossibility.  It  shows  also  how 
hard  it  is  for  two  bodies  of  men  to 
agree  on  the  principles  in  accordance 
with  which  a  recension  should  be 
made.  Different  societies  have  had 
perfectly  antagonistic  ends  in  view, 
and  the  result  has  only  rendered  dis- 
cord more  discordant.  We  shall 
illustrate  this  by  examples  drawn 
from  what  has  transpired  in  the  pre- 
sent century. 

Some  societies  think  Luther^s  style 
too  antiquated,  and  that  the  Canstein 
Bibles  have  dealt  too  reverently  with 
it  in  this  respect. 

''The  Basle  Society,  the  oldest 
German  Bible  Society,  adopted  from 
the  very  beginning  a  modernised 
phraseology,  substituted  intelligible 
words  for  those  which  were  unintelli- 
gible, e,g.^  Luke  i.  39,  it  changed 
*  endelich '  into  *  eilends,'  &c. ;  and  in 
the  case  of  obsolete  phrases,  added 
the  modem  forms  of  expression  in 
smaller  type.  The  Strasburg  Society, 
in  the  edition  of  1819,  followed  the 
same  plan ;  but  in  the  year  1827  a 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  was 
undertaken,  in  which  inaccuracies  in 
the  translation  were  corrected ;  unin- 
telligible, ambiguous,  and  obsolete 
words  exchanged  for  their  opposites, 
and  even  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion tampered  with,  though  with  a 
^ntle  hand.  But,  when  the  Society 
m  1845  nroceeded  to  do  the  same 
with  the  Old  Testament,  the  opposi- 
tion was  so  powerful  that  the  project 
was  abandoned."    Other  societies,  on 


the  contrary,  think  that  the  Canstdn 
Institution  has  gone  too  far  in  its  de- 
viations from  Luther's  last  and  stan- 
dard edition,  and  that  the  words,  and 
many  of  the  forms,  though  obsolete, 
must  be  retained  in  their  entirety. 

Of  this  class,  the  Wiirtembeig 
Society,  in  Stuttgart,  is  perhaps  the 
most  exaggerated  type.  A  revised 
edition  was  published  by  this  society, 
we  believe,  in  the  year  1845.  The 
sixth  edition  of  this  revision  is  now 
before  us.  We  have  no  access  to  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  princi- 
ples of  procedure,  but  we  know  from 
various  sources  that  the  object  aimed 
at  was  to  restore  the  text,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  edition  of  1545,  in  all 
respects,  saving  the  orthography  and 
punctuation.  But  even  here  there 
are  considerable  deviations.  The  uni- 
versal assent  of  churches  and  soci^ 
ties  had  sanctioned  changes  to  which 
the  strictest  purists  feel  compelled  to 
bow.  For  example :  Luther  had  no 
chapter  headings,  and  but  few  parallel 
passages,  while  he  had  fiUed  his  mar- 
gins with  glosses  and  small  comments, 
and  occasionally  with  summaries  of 
the  contents  of  a  paragraph,  or  of  a 
chapter.  The  Stuttgart  Society  hag 
chapter  headings  and  parallel  pas- 
sages, while  the  comments  and  glosses 
are  omitted.  Then  there  were  real 
errors  of  translation,  which  all  mo- 
dem editions  have  rectified ;  such, 
for  example,  as  "eight"  for  "eighty," 
&c.,  or  there  were  whole  verses  1^ 
out.  In  these  matters,  the  Stuttgart 
revisers  appear  to  have  acted  some- 
what arbitrarily.  There  are  cases  in 
which  they  have  adopted  the  univer. 
sally-received  correction,  as  in  Jer- 
xix.  1.  In  the  edition  of  1545  Luther 
translates,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Go 
and  buy  thee  an  earthen  jug  from  the 
potter,  along  with  some  of  the  elders 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  elder  of  the 
priests."  The  modem  editions  all 
read,  *'  and  of  the  elders  of  the  priests." 
The  Stuttgart  revisors  deviate  from 
Luther,  and  follow  the  modem  editors. 
There  are  other  cases  in  which  they 
have  followed  Luther,  e.g.y  in  2  Kings 
vi.  25,  Luther  wrote  "  an  ass's  head 
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was  sold  for  eight  pieces  of  silver." 
The  modem  editions  read  *'  eighty.*' 
The  Stuttgart  revisors,  however,  per- 
petuate the  reading  of  1545.     Lastly, 
there  are  cases  in  which  they  adopt 
both  readings,  the  original  and  the 
amended,  printing  the  amended  read- 
ing in  the  text  immediately  after  the 
original,  and  enclosing  it  in  brackets. 
The  following  is  an  instance  of  this  : 
In  Jer.   xiL   13,  Luther  translates, 
"  They  sow  wheat,  but  they  shall  reap 
thistles,  and  what  they  aain  does  not 
become  of  use  to  them  ;  tney  shall  not 
be  joyful  in  their  revenues,  for  the 
grim  anger  of  the  Lord."  The  modem 
•ditions  translate  the  words  printed 
in  italic  much  as  our  English  trans- 
lators, "  they  put  themselves  to  pain, 
but  shall  not  profit."    The  Stuttgart 
revisers  adopt  both    readings,    and 
print    the  verse  thus :    "  They  sow 
wheat,  but  they  shall  reap  thistles, 
and  what  they  gain  does  not  become 
of  use  to  them  (they  put  themselves 
to  pain,  but  shall  not  profit),  they 
ahall  not  be  joyful  in  their  revenues, 
for  the  grim  anger  of  the  Lord." 

In  treating  of  the  Stuttgart  edition, 
we  will  not  speak  of  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  fact  of  Luther's  divi- 
sion into  chapters  occasionally  devi- 
ating from  the  division  adopted  in 
all  other  editions,  both  in  vernacular 
and  leamed  languages.  We  will  only 
remark  that  the  revisers  have  here 
followed  the  expedient  resorted  to  in 
all  the  modem  editions. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  criticise  this 
particular  recension,  and  we  there- 
fore pass  over  many  points  in  which 
it  deviates  from  the  original  of  1545 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  modem 
editions  on  the  other.  We  have 
written  enough  to  show  that  this  text, 
whatever  be  its  merits,  cannot  claim 
for  itself  absolute  purity,  while  it, 
of  course,  increases  the  existing  lack 
of  uniformity. 

Though  not  directly  bearing  on  our 
subject,  there  is  one  point  in  which 
all  modem  editions  differ  from 
Lutheran  orisinals,  to  which  we  ven- 
ture to  allude.  The  great  Refomier 
wait  a  Teuton  to  his  heart's  coiv,  and 


this  Teutonic  feeling,  as  is  well  knoHD, 
found  vent  for  itseu  in  many  strange 
and    characteristic  ways,    m    none, 
perhaps,  more  characteristic  than  in 
the  use  he  made  of  Gothic  and  Roman 
capital  letters  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bible.     If  a  word  is  expressive  of 
dignity,  nobility,  generosity,  or  good- 
ness, it  begins  with  a  Gothic  capital ; 
if  it  be  expressive  of  what  is  mean,  or 
base,  or  selfish,  or  wicked,  it  begins 
with  a  Roman  capital.    The  name  of 
the  true  God  began  with  a  Gothic  ; 
the  word    "Gods"  with  a  Roman 
capital    The  same  contempt  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  "  godless,"  and  of  Sihon, 
King  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  King 
of    Bashan.      The    priest    and    the 
Levite  who  passed  by  on  the  other 
side  are  branded  with  Roman  capi- 
tals, while  the  good  Samaritan  is  im- 
mortalized with  the  Gothic 

The  edition  marked  four  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  is  less  latitudinarian 
than  the  Strasbourg  edition,  and  less 
strict  in  its  adherence  to  the  original 
text  than 'that  of  Stuttgart.  It  ap- 
peared originally  in  1852.  The  re- 
visor  agreed  with  the  latter  in  re- 
garding the  Canstein  Institution  as 
having  gone  too  far,  but  difiered  from 
it  in  thinking  that  the  original  text 
should  only  be  restored  where  the  re- 
storation could  be  accomplished  witii 
due  regard  to  the  justifiable  require- 
ments of  the  present  day.  Hence 
another  recension. 

Of  late,  a  new  commission  has  been 
appointed  by  the  German  Kirchentag 
in  conjunction  with  the  Canstein 
Bible  Institution.  Three  distinguished 
scholars  have  been  selected,  who  are 
at  present  busily  engaged  at  their 
work  ;  and  the  result  w3l  be  another 
recension.  This  recension,  should  it 
be  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Canstein 
Institution,  would  probably  have  a 
wider  circulation  tcan  any  of  its 
rivals. 

We  have  collated,  in  the  last  seven 
editions  on  our  list,  the  first  four 
verses  of  the  twenty-third  psalm,  to- 
gether with  the  headings,  or  summarv 
of  contents.  It  will  be  seen  that  aU 
these  editions  have  been  printed  since 
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1850.  The  result  of  the  collalion  was 
the  discovery  of  forty-two  variations. 
In  the  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  psalm  there  were  four  differences, 
of  which  three  were  verbal,  and  one 
orthographical  The  verbal  differ- 
ences were  as  follows:  The  great 
majority  of  the  editions  had  **  Christ, 
our  good  shepherd."  One  had, 
*' Praise  of  the  Lord,  as  the  good 
shepherd  ; "  and  one,  "  Praise  of  the 
many  benefits  of  Christ  Jesus,  the 
shepherd  of  our  souls " ;  while  a 
London  edition,  into  which  we  hap- 
pened to  look,  added  a  fourth  varia- 
tion, "  The  Lord,  our  good  shepherd." 
Of  the  remaining  variations,  some  are 
variations  in  the  orthography,  others 
in  the  punctuation,  others  in  the  use 
of  capitals  and  larger  type  in  particu- 
lar words  ;  a  great  many  in  the  mar- 
ginal references,  and  one  in  the 
gramm&r:  the  third  person  singular 
of  a  verb  being  intentionally  used  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  third  person 
plural  in  the  other  ! 

We  have  made  the  same  compari- 
son between  three  English  Bibles 
printed  respectively  in  Oxford,  Cam 
bridge,  and  London.  We  found  the 
foUowingvariations  : — The  Cambridge 
edition  had  a  IT  before  the  words,  **  A 
Psalm  of  David,"  while  it  was  absent 
in  the  London  and  Oxford  editions  ; 
and  the  Cambridge  and  London  edi- 
tions abbreviated  the  word  Proverbs 
into  Prov.,  while  the  Oxford  edition 
had  Pro.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
three  editions  were  absolutely  uni- 
form. 


Closet  Dbvotioit  al  Exebcibbs  eob  the 
Young  J  from  Ten  Years  old  and  up- 
wards. By  the  Bey.  Alexander  Fletcher, 
D.D.    London :  Hall  and  Virtue. 

"  This  work  contains  services  for  the 
morning  and  evening  of  each  day  for 
a  period  of  three  months.  Should  the 
present  volume  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  pious  parents  and  the  reli- 
gious pubhc,  it  will  be  followed  by 
the  publication  of  other  thiee,  con- 
t^h  the  Old  Te&n<i  evening  services 

^Ol\  was  SODD^'''  -  .  , 

•  As^an^™^^*y  ^  ^"^  volume  is 


known,  it  will  secure  the  encourage- 
ment that  the  author  needs  to  induce 
him  to  complete  the  series  for  the 
whole  year.  It  was  no  small  honour 
paid  to  Dr.  Watts  when  it  was  said  of 
him,  ^^That  he  could  soar  to  the 
highest  heights  of  philosophy  and  de- 
scend to  the  comprehension  of  an  in- 
fant's mind  with  equal  facility."  To 
Dr.  Fletcher  similar  honour  belongs. 
For  many  years  he  has  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  young,  and  has 
honourably  earned,  for  himself  the 
title,  "Prince  of  preachers  to  chil- 
dren." By  this  volume  he  has  afforded 
a  great  help  to  youthful  devotion. 

A  Chrisiian  parent  may  suitably 
present  a  copy  of  this  work  to  his  chil- 
dren, because  it  contains  mat«rial  for 
Erayer  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
pirit,  may  prove  a  blessing  to  them 
through  all  their  future  days.  The 
daily  use  of  this  volume  cannot  fail 
to  produce  the  most  salutary  results 
in  the  formation  and  development  of 
youthful  character. 


The  Pbeeaob  op  Povbett  ;  ob  Leabn- 

BBS  AND  WOBKEBS  IN  FlELOS,  FaBMS, 

AND  Factobibb.  By  Edwin  Paxton 
Hood.  First  series.  London:  Judd 
and  Glass.    1869. 

Like  all  else  which  its  author  has  pro- 
duced, abounding  in  moral  healthful- 
ness,  enthusiasm,  and  true  poetry. 
The  chapters  which  have  interested 
us  most  are  those  given  to  Palissy, 
the  potter,  and  to  Robert  KioolL 
The  endurance,  perseverance,  and  ulti- 
mate successes  of  the  former  are  nar- 
rated in  Mr.  Hood's  best  style,  and 
with  a  fine  completeness  of  apprecia- 
tion. The  brief  sketch  of  the  latter 
will  surely  benefit  all  who  read  iU 
Nicoll's  life  was  beautiful  and  noble  ; 
and  he  laboured  with  such  earnestness 
and  purity  in  the  great  cause  to  which 
his  best  years  were  devoted  that  he 
made  himself  a  throne  in  the  hearts 
of  men  scarcely  less  worthy  than  him- 
self, and  who  regard  him  still  with  an 
eminent  admiration  and  love. 

Other  chapters  chronicle  various  of 
the  triumphs  of  genius  and  virtue 
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over    circumstances    eminently    and 
painfully  adverse. 

If  we  may,  we  would  with  all  kind- 
ness suggest  that  Mr.  Hood's  written 
style  is,  with  sundry  excellent  excep- 
tions, too  much^like  his  spoken  style. 
Both  lack  reposel  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  arguments  worked  in  nre, 
provided  only  that  the  furnace  is  not 
always  in  a  blaze,  or  that  we  are  not 
always  standing  at  its  mouth.  Fire 
and  frosty  day  and  night — let  Mr. 
Hood  take  a  lesson  from  nature,  and 
alternate  his  warm  and  brilliant  pas- 
sages with  others  in  calmer  and  more 
solid  style.  Too  many  of  the  former 
hurt  and  weary  our  eyes,  and  the  only 
remedies  we  know  of  are  either  to  shut 
them  or  look  elsewhere. 


Baooed  Hombb,  and   How  to  Mbhd 
Thkm.    By  Mrs,  Bayly.    NUbet. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book  on  a 
very  important  subject ;  written,  too, 
by  a  lady,  who,  while  she  is  an  earnest 
and  diligent  heli)er  in  the  cause  ol 
moral  and  physical  improvement,  is 
far  removed  from  that  sickly  senti- 
mentality   of     feeling    which     has 
prompted  so  much  mistaken  kindness, 
well-meant  though  it  may  be,  toward 
the  working  classes.     The  scene  of 
Mrs.  Bayly's  self-denying  labours  has 
been  in  that  squalid  and  most  neg- 
lected   district    near    Notting    Hill, 
termed  the  "  Potteries  ;"  and  here,  by 
aiding  the  agencies  already  established, 
but  most  especially  by  the  formation 
of  a  "  Mothers'  Meeting,"  which  aims, 
not  at  religious  instruction  only,  but 
at  instruction  in  every  department  of 
domestic  economy,  the  results  have 
been  so  gratifying  that  it  would  indeed 
have  b^n  a  subject  of  regret  if  they 
had  not  been  brought  before  the  public. 
The  story  how  the  "  village  not  pic- 
turesque     slowlyj  assumed '  a  more 
Eleasant,  at  least  a  far  cleaner  aspect ; 
ow  the    people,  who    tirst   rudely 
stared  at  the  kind  lady  in  utter  as- 
tonishment   of    what    brought    her 
among  them,  came  to  tinticipate  her 
visits  with  anxiety,  and  welcome  her 
as  an  old  friend  ;  how  the  poor  ig- 
norant mothers  with  their  iu-nurbcd 


children  soon  looked  forward  to  the 
Wednesday  evening  meeting  as  an 
actual  holiday,  bectiuse  there  was  the 
kind  lady  always  in  her  place,  and 
ready  with  words  of  gentle  wisdom  to 
give  instruction,  whether  the  case  was 
a  drunken  husband  or  an  infant 
teething,  a  daughter  to  be  sent  out  to 
service  or  a  "ragged  home"  to  be 
made  more  comfortable:  the  whole 
story  of  how  these  poor  neglected 
families  were  roused  to  habits  of 
order,  and  decency,  and  self-respect  is 
most  delightfully  told. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr8.Bayly 
on  the  success  of  her  labours,  under- 
taken in  the  wise  spirit  of  not  en- 
couraging the  poor  to  become  helpless 
paupers  through  injudicious  charity, 
bnt  oy  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
and  aid  always  forthcoming  when 
really  needful ;  but  above  all,  by  the 
exercise  of  warm  Christian  sympathy, 
raising  them  from  their  "  low  estate" 
to  become  valuable  members  of 
society.  Eiimestly  do  we  bid  her 
"  God  speed,"  and  trust  that  we  shall 
ere  long  receive  from  her  a  second 
volume  as  interesting  and  suggestive 
as  this  before  us. 


Thb  Belioiow  of  Gkoloot  Airn  its 
CoNNBCTBD  SciE5CB8.  By  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lat©  Pre«i- 
dent  of  Amherst  College.  London: 
James  Blackwood,  Paternoster-row. 
1869. 

The  republication  of  these  excellent 
lectures  in  the  present  fonn  deserves 
favourable  notice  for  several  reasons. 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
valuable  works  which  are  in  course  of 
monthly  publication,  at  a  price  even 
lower  than  that  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  our  railway  stalls ;  afford- 
ing facilities  which,  bnt  a  few  years 
ago,  would  have  been  deemed  in- 
credible, for  the  accumulation  of  what 
is  here  proposed  by  the  enterprising 
publisher — "a  library  in  every  home. 
This  opening  volume  augurs  well  for 
the  series.  It  consists  of  those  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Hitchcock  delivered  some 
years  ago  at  Amherst  College,  which 
were  at  the  time,  and  have  been  ever 
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since,  considered  as  a  most  complete 
and  successful  yindication  of  the  yir- 
tual  accordance  between  Revelation 
and  science.  The  examination  of  all 
the  alleged  difficulties  is  so  complete 
as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
author's  object  is  not  so  much  to 
prove  that  his  own,  or  any  one, 
theory  of  cosmogony  must  be  the  one 
and  only  correct  one,  as  to  show  that 
all  the  fetcts  revealed  by  geolo^  and 
the  allied  sciences  are  reconcUeable 
with  Revelation  on  two  or  three  difTe- 
rent  hypotheses  ;  any  one  of  which 
may  be  adopted  without  requiringany, 
even  the  slightest,  concession  from 
those  who  believe,  as  he  himself  does, 
in  the  entire  authenticity  and  verbal 
accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation.  As  to  the  age  of  the 
earth,  he,  in  common  with  all  geolo- 
gists, believes  it  to  be  vastly  greater 
than  the  age  of  man ;  and  he  gives 
forcible  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
creation  described  by  Moses  was  a 
preparation  for  man's  appearance, 
subsequent  to  long  ages  of  dynasties 
of  the  lower  animals,  where  man  was 
not  the  monarch.  Into  the  arguments, 
of  course,  we  cannot  here  enter.  The 
first  lecture  shows  what  right  we  have 
to  seek  illustrations  of  Revelation  from 
science ;  and  that  we  may  do  this  in 
all  cases  without  fear,  since  we  be- 
lieve fully  that  the  God  of  Revelation 
is  also  the  God  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore a  full  investigation  can  show  no 
discrepancy.  In  the  second  lecture 
he  shows  that  the  epoch  of  the  earth's 
creation  is  unrevealed,  but  that  our 
history  relates  to  man's  appearance 
and  destinies.  The  law  of  the  death 
of  organic  beings  forms  the  inte- 
resting theme  of  the  third  lecture ; 
and  the  fourth  treats  of  the  Noahic 
deluge,  which  Dr.  H.  believes  to  have 
extended  only  over  the  ifihahited 
world,  and  to  have  left  no  traces 
which  can  now  be  recognised.  In  the 
later  lectures  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  author  becomes  rather  fan- 
ciftil,  as  in  that  upon  the '^Tele- 
graphic System  of  the  Universe  ;"  but 
Uie    whole    work    is  so  candid    so 


learned,  and  has  so  strong  a  tendency 
to  illustrate  the  Divine  power  and 
benevolence,  as  to  demand  our  wann- 
est approbation. 


British  Novblibts  ajtd  thbib  Sttlbb. 
B^  David  Masaon.  Cambridge  :  Mao- 
miUanand  Co. 

It  is  computed  that  there  has  been 
^  produced  in  these  islands,  since  the 
publication  of  *  Waverley,' "  in  all 
about  3,000  novels,  counting  about 
7,000  volumes.  A  goodly  result  of 
human  industry.  iNovel  writing  is 
at  this  moment  a  flourishing  trade, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  likewise  pro- 
fitable. Huge  is  the  demand;  still 
more  huge  the  supply.  The  number 
of  novels  produced  in  this  country  is 
something  enormous.  Weekly  come 
forth  the  Athenceum  and  the  LUerary 
Gazettef  their  advertising  pages  co- 
vered with  annoimcements.  There 
is  no  scarcity  of  bread  for  those  who 
are  a  hungered.  The  manufisusture  is 
even  now  going  on.  Think  of  it,  at 
this  moment  in  England  some  hun- 
dred  or  inore  pens  are  gaily  careering 
over  foolscap  sheets,  pursuing  the  for- 
tunes of  imaginary  characters.  How 
many  heroines  are  weeping  at  this 
hour  !  How  many  heroes  are  cursing 
their  hard  fate !  In  a  few  months 
each  of  these  young  people  will  be 
married  happily  at  the  close  of  the 
third  volume ;  and  the  chronides  of 
their  misfortunes  and  adventures  will 
have  been  printed,  published,  adver- 
tised, reviewed,  read,  forgotten  ;  and 
the  hundred  pens  will  he  careering 
over  foolscap  sheets  as  gaily  as  ever, 
pursuing  the  fortunes  of  another  set 
of  characters,  who  will  in  their  turn 
be  married  ;  the  book  containing  an 
account  of  the  same  will  be  printed, 
published,  &c.,  &c.  The  wielders  of 
these  hundred  pens  consume  bread 
and  beer  even  as  ordinary  men  and 
women.  They  employ  tiulore  and 
bootmakers,  and  it  is  charitably  hoped 
duly  pay  the  same.  To  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  there  is  but  the  deft 
flourish  of  a  grey  goose  quilL  The 
cash  received  for  bundles  of  stained 
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foolscap,    deliyered   yearly  or   half- 
yearly,  being  what  keeps  house  over 
head,  shoes  upon  feet,  nay,  which 
pays  poor-rates  and  double  income- 
tax.     W  onderful !     Verily,  man  has 
sought  out  many  inrentiomt !   Where 
do  all  these  novels  go  that  fly  before 
us  in  such  interminable  procession? 
To  rest  and  sleep  like  every  one  of  us. 
What  strange  places  these  books  see, 
into  what  strange  companies  they  fall, 
what  various  hands  turn  over  their 
pages,  what  various  eyes  bend  above 
them  in  their  progress  from  the  print- 
ing press,  to  final   absorption  into 
Lethe.    Salvoes  of  praise,  like  artil- 
lery proclaiming  to  the  world  that  a 
prince  is  bom,  announce  the  appeal^ 
anoe  of  some.     Immortality  is  pro- 
mised them  by  the  sweet  voices  ot  the 
multitude.  Others  are  received  coolly, 
and  prematurely  die,  unwept    There 
lies  the  three-volumed  infant,  fresh 
from  the  x>en,  radiant  in  unsmirked 
drab    and   gold — ^who  will    cast  its 
horoscope  ?    The  languid  lady  kills  a 
weary  d&j  with  it,  cutting  the  pages 
as  she  reads.    In  summer  it  is  sent  to 
sea-bathing  quarters,  and  does  hard 
duty  there.     It  sees  the  moonlight, 
hears  the  sound  of  the  sea  waves, 
and  lies  for  hours  upon  the  yellow 
sands.    For  a  swift   stolen  second, 
Alfred's     and    Sophia's    hands    are 
clasped  above  it,  and  it  listens  to 
vows  and  words  as  passionate  as  any 
within    its    boards.      Returning,  its 
first  youth  over,  it  is  sent  to  the  pro- 
vinces, knocks  about  the  provincial 
world,    getting    soUed    and    dingy, 
thumbed  by  careless  hands  ;  not  al- 
together without  a  remembrance  of  its 
former  conquests,  when  by  her  single 
candle,  when  work  is  over  in  the 
kitchen,    Cinderella    pores   over   it, 
blurring  it  with  tears,  conceiting  her- 
self the  while  to  be  Georgiana,  and 
the  magnificent  FitzGreorge,  her  sweet- 
heart— the  pot-boy  round  the  comer. 
Misfortimes  accumulate  upon  it.    Its 
margins,  once  so  pure  and  unsullied, 
are  scribbled  over  with  insolent  com- 
ments ;  it  loses  leaves,  it  gets  de- 
tached from  its  boards,  and  finally  in 


the  dust-bin,  like  poor  human  mortals 
in  their  graves,  it  has  rest  from  all 
its  sorrows.  "  The  king  is  dead  ;  long 
live  the  king.''  The  race  of  novels  is 
never  extinct. 

Authorship,  in  a  rich  and  luxurious 
community,  m  which  half  the  men 
are  idle,  and  more  women,  becomes 
a  trade,  and  the  deft  workman  in- 
herits the  pudding  and  the  praise.  In 
such  communities  books  are  manu- 
£eu;tured  for  daily  use,  even  as  muffins 
are.  Idle  men  and  women  must  be 
amused,  excited,  and  he  who  *'  peppers 
the  highest  is  sure  to  please."  Much 
skill  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  intellectual  comfits. 
Others,  too,  than  readers  exist  upon 
books.  The  publishing  season  sets 
in  upon  the  world  like  the  herring 
shoab  upon  the  Hebrides.  Onward 
comes  glittering  the  annual  army, 
the  sha^  porpoise,  and  dc^-fish  feed- 
ing upon  its  edges,  while  the  gull  and 
cormorant  hasten  to  the  feast  firom 
afar. 

The  fsLct  that  at  present  novels  are 
produced  at  the  rate  of  two  per  week 
IS  worthy  of  being  taken  notice  of, 
and  may  suggest  meditation  not  alto- 
gether unedifying.  Of  this  fact  Pro* 
fessor  Masson  essayed  to  take 
sufficient  notice  in  four  lectures  de- 
livered last  winter  before  the  audience 
which  is  wont  to  assemble  itself  in  the 
Philosophical  Institution  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  now,  the  lectures  mean- 
time having  been  corrected  and 
extended,  and  gathered  up  into  a 
handsome  volume,  commends  lus 
thinkings  thereupon  to  the  readers  of 
the  entire  country.  Having  duly  per- 
used the  Professor's  book,  we  are  con- 
strained to  give  it  our  cordial  approval 
It  is  honestly-done  work ;  hill  of 
good  thinking,  and  not  without  a  suf- 
ficiency of  bravura  passages,  exhi- 
biting a  literary  dexterity  and  an 
eloquence  far  from  common.  He  brinfp 
to  his  task  large  knowledge,  and  his 
verdicts  on  the  great  writers  of  the 
present  and  of  bygone  times  are  in 
the  main  to  be  approved.  As  a  book, 
it  is  singularly  free  from  extrava- 
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gance.  Its  tone  is  eminently  sober 
and  judicial.  Perhaps  if  one  might 
hint  a  fault,  the  wnting  is  too  uni- 
formly serious  and  solemn.  A  little 
more  ease  and  gaiety  might  be  desired. 
When  he  does  break  a  butterfly  it  is 
upon  a  wheel  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  task.  Fashionable 
novels,  even,  he  will  not  "  laugh  into 
Hades'* ;  he  goes  at  them  fiercely, 
like  the  early  Iconocla«its  at  the 
gilded  shrines  and  niched  saints  and 
apostles  in  a  Popish  cathedral.  Seri- 
ousness evidently  is  the  habit  of  his 
mind.  He  is  not  a  pleasure  yacht, 
the  wind  sitting  in  its  great  sheet  of 
canvas,  skimming  the  foam  like  a  sea- 
bird.  He  is  rather  a  lugger,  with 
bows  like  a  Dutchman,  deep  in  the 
water  from  a  superabundance  of  bal- 
last, and,  if  slow,  he  makes  gallant 
way,  faces  the  curled  waves  bravely, 
going  through  them  when  he  cannot 
mount  them  ;  and  when  he  arrives  at 
port,  from  his  deep  hold  we  are  sure  he 
will  unlade  rich  stuffs.  You  may  object 
to  his  speed  ;  you  cannot  with  a  piire 
conscience  object  to  his  cai^.  Pro- 
fessor Masson  enters  his  protest 
against  fun.  He  is  plainly  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale.  He  detests  '^  comic  litera- 
ture," and  expresses  his  belief  that 
could  he  wish  "  in  this  age  of  abound- 
ing wits  and  humorists  for  that  which, 
from  its  very  rarity,  would  do  us 
most  good,  it  would  be  for  the  ap- 
pearance among  us  of  a  great  soul 
that  could  not,  or  would  not,  laugh 
at  all ;  whose  every  tone  and  syllable 
should  be  serious,  and  whose  face 
should  fit)nt  the  World  with  some- 
thing of  that  sublimity  of  look  which 
our  own  Milton  wore,  when  his  eyes 
rolled  in  darkness  in  quest  of  sims 
and  systems,  or  of  that  pitiful  and 
scornful  melancholy  which  art  has 
fixed,  for  the  reprehension  of  frivolity 
for  ever,  on  the  white  mask  of  the 
Italian  Dante.' 

In  his  first  lecture,  Prof  Masson 
enters  into  a  variety  of  ingenious  spe- 
culations concerning  the  relations 
existing  between  the  epic  and  the 
novel,    and    discusses  the    question 


which  is  the  better  fitted  for  purposes 
of  narration,  prose  or  verse. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  the  medium 
of  impassioned  thought,  the  powers 
and  capabilities  of  prose  have  never 
yet  been  fully  developed.  Supreme 
verse  has  been  in  our  literature  writ- 
ten much  more  frequently  than  su- 
preme prose.  Perhaps  on  the  whole 
supreme  prose  writing  is  the  more 
difficult  task.  And,  remembering 
great  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Wilson,  Carlyle,  De 
Quincy,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  what 
want  they  in  thought,  or  in  imagina- 
tion, or  in  music,  that  verse  could 
possibly  possess.  Still,  even  admit- 
ting that  prose  is  superior  to  verse  in 
so  far  as  it  holds  a  wider  region,  and 
can  achieve  a  greater  variety  of 
triumphs ;  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  it  is  quite  equal  to  verse  as  a 
vehicle  of  passionate  or  imaginative 
utterance,  we  cannot  anticipate  the 
time  when  "  verse,  sacred  and  obori- 
ginal  verse,**  will  be  driven  by  its 
rival  to  the  "  remotest  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains.**  Drive  verse  to  the 
mountain  top,  and,  behold  !  she  ap- 
pears on  the  plain.  Nay,  is  the  fact 
not  really  so  f  During  the  years  that 
prose,  in  the  hands  of  Burke,  and 
Wilson,  and  De  Quincy,  and  Carlyle, 
produced  its  most  brilliant  effects, 
verse,  in  the  person  of  Robert  Bums, 
made  the  grotesqucst  satire  her  own, 
in  the  "  Deil  and  Doctor  Hornbook ;" 
Cowper  sang  the  "  Sofa  ;**  the  nmse 
of  Wordsworth  celebrated  "Idiot 
Boys,*'  and  wandered  over  the  country 
with  waggoners  and  pedlars.  Byron 
made  a  successfid  inroad  into  the 
domain  of  prose  in  "  Don  Juan,*'  and 
one  of  the  noblest  poems  of  our  own 
day,  Mr.  Brownincr's  "  Aurora  Leigh,** 
is  a  veritable  novel  in  verse,  in  which 
many  of  the  most  prosaic  elements  of 
modern  social  life  are  represented— 
literary  soiries  and  the  bsdd  chitr-chat 
of  the  *'  Blues.*'  And  what  means  Uie 
cry  BO  often  raised  in  critical  journals, 
that  poets  do  not  consider  the  subject 
matter  of  their  song  sufficiently  now- 
a-days,  that  they  concern  themselves 
with  themes  very  far  removed  from 
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the  heroic  ;  but  that  if  profle  has  en- 
tered and  taken  possession  somewhat 
of  the  realm  that  from  time  immemo- 
rial belonged  to  verse,  verae  has  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  transplant- 
ing her  airy  hosts  and  pitching  her 
tents  on  the  acknowledged  territory 
of  prose.  The  question  proposed  by 
Professor  Miisson,  "  What  can  verse 
do  in  narrative  fiction  that  prose  can- 
not ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
there  any  compensating  respects  in 
which,  in  the  same  business,  prose 
has  the  advantac^e  of  verse  ?"  is  not 
one  likely  to  be  discussed  by  a 
writer  filled  with  the  inspira'ion 
of  his  subject.  Whether  the  writer 
chooses  prose  or  verse  depends  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  constitu- 
tional bent  or  proclivity  of  his  mind ; 
and  in  the  second,  on  what  he  pur- 
poses to  achieve.  Tennyson  chose 
verse  to  set  forth  the  monotonous 
sorrow  of  "In  Memoriam  ;*'  Goethe 
verse  in  "  Faust ;"  but  with  a  wider 
field  before  him,  with  a  far  deeper 
moral  to  inculcate,  and  with  more 
stubborn  and  alien  elements  to  reduce 
to  obedience  and  order,  in  *^  Wilhelm 
Meister  "  he  chooses,  and  rightly  so, 
prose  for  his  vehicle.  Whatever  pas- 
sionately possesses  the  imagination  of 
a  writer,  and  which  does  not  re- 
quire for  its  fit  setting  forth  the 
admixture  of  prosaic  elements,  wdl 
not  move,  happily,  in  a  less  elevated 
region  than  that  of  verse.  Whatever 
has  to  work  out  its  moral  from  the 
"thick  and  miscellany  of  things," 
from  the  humours,  prejudices,  the 
unloveliness  and  ordinariness  of  hu- 
man life,  must  perforce  betake  itself 
to  the  lower  platform  of  prose.  To 
ask  which,  verse  or  prose,  is  the 
better  vehicle  of  thought,  is  an  in-^ 
quiry  somewhat  useless  ;  both  are 
perfect  in  their  proper  place,  and  in 
such  a  discussion  reference  must 
always  be  had  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer — ^what  moral  does  he  wish  to 
inculcate,  and  through  what  medium, 
passionate  or  satiri^,  does  he  wish 
that  moral  to  be  made  visible  ?  Per- 
haps on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  let 
great  writers  alone,  and  not  trouble 


them  with  impertinent  qnestioninoss 
or  theories,  liad  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King"  been  writtt»n  in  prose,  they 
might  have  reminded  one  of  Mr. 
G.  P.  R.  James ;  had  the  Newcomes 

been  written  in  verse it  would 

be  difficult  to  say  of  what  it  would 
have  reminded  us. 

In  the  second  lecture  Professor 
Mdsson  treats  of  Swift,  Defoe,  Richard- 
son, Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Stenie, 
in  a  manner  singularly  appreciative 
and  manly.  Of  the  third  lecture  we 
need  only  say  that  its  subject  is 
Scott,  and  that  it  Wiis  delivered  in 
EdinburgL  The  great  man  is  cele- 
brated ;  but  there  is  perhaps  more 
than  sufficient  celebration  of  the 
beiiuty  of  the  city  by  night  and  by 
day ;  more  than  sufficient  celebration 
of  the  men  who  hjive  followed  Scott 
in  the  "  gray  metropolis  of  the  North," 
and  an  amazing  prophecy  ventured 
as  to  the  great  men — their  name  is  to 
be  legion— who  in  that  city  are  yet  to 
appear  and  make  their  times  glorious. 
It  IS  not  without  reason  that  Professor 
Masson,  in  his  preface,  hints  that 
**  with  respect  to  one  of  the  lectures — 
the  third — it  might  even  be  obliging 
if  the  reader  were  to  remember 
specially  that  it  was  prepared  for  an 
Edinburgh  audience." 

The  fourth  lecture  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  series,  in  so  far  as 
it  deals  with  contemporary  fiction, 
and  with  writers  who  are  at  present 
alive.  It  is  full  of  allusions  to 
Bulwer,  the  Brout<^s,  but  is  mainly 
occupied  with  a  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  great  rivals,  Dickens 
and  Thackeray.  Here  is  a  glhnpso  of 
both  on  Douglas  Jerrold^s  funeral 
day:— 

"  Perhaps*  there  is  a  certain  ungracious- 
ncss  in  our  thua  always  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  two  writers.  We  ought 
to  be  but  too  glad  that  we  have  such  a  pair 
of  contemporaries,  yet  living  and  in  their 
prime,  to  cheer  on  against  each  other.  I 
felt  this  strongly  once  when  I  saw  the  two 
men  toother.  The  occasion  was  historic. 
It  was  m  June,  1857 ;  the  place  was  Nor- 
wood Cemetery.  A  multitude  had  gathered 
there  to  bury  a  man  known  to  both  of 
them,  and  who  had  known  both  of  thein 
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well — a  man  wluim  we  hare  had  incident- 
idly  to  name  aa  holding  a  place,  in  some 
respects  peculiar,  in  the  class  of  writers  to 
which  they  belong,  though  his  most  effec- 
tive place  was  in  a  kindred  department  of 
literature ;  a  man,  too,  of  whom  I  will  saj 
that,  let  the  judgment  on  his  remaining 
writings  be  permanently  what  it  may,  and 
let  tongues  hare  spoken  of  him  this  or 
that  awry,  there  breathed  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  within  the  unwholesome 
bounds  of  what  is  specially  London,  any 
one  in  whose  actual  person  there  was  more 
of  the  pith  of  energy  at  its  tensest,  of  that 
which  in  a  mven.  myriad  anywhere,  dis- 
tineruishes  tne  one.  How  like  a  little 
Nelson  he  stood,  dashing  back  his  hair, 
and  quiyering  for  the  yerbal  combat  I  The 
flash  of  his  wit,  in  which  one  quality  the 
island  had  not  his  match,  was  but  the 
manifestation  easiest  to  be  obseryed  of  a 
mind  compact  of  sense  and  information, 
and  of  a  soul  generous  and  on  fire.  And 
now  all  that  remained  of  Jerrold  was 
en^osed  within  the  leaden  coffin  which 
entered  the  cemetery  gates.  As  it  passed, 
one  saw  Dickens  among  the  bearers  of  the 
pall,  his  uncovered  hesd  of  genius  stooped, 
and  the  wind  blowing  his  hair.  Close 
behind  came  Thackeray ;  and,  as  the  slow 
procession  wound  up  the  hill  to  the  chapel, 
the  crowd  falling  into  it  in  twos  and  threes 
and  increasing  its  length,  his  head  was 
to  be  seen  by  the  later  ranks,  towering  far 
in  the  front  above  all  the  others,  like  that 
of  a  marching  Saul.  And  so  up  to  the 
little  chapel  they  moved;  and  after  the 
service  for  the  dead,  down  again  to 
another  slope  of  the  hiU,  where,  by  the 
side  of  one  of  the  walks,  and  opposite  to 
the  tombstone  of  Blanchard,  Jerrold's 
grave  was  open.  There  the  last  words 
were  read;  the  coffin  was  lowered;  and 
the  two,  among  hundreds  of  others,  looked 
down  their  farewell.  And  so,  dead  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four,  Jerrold  was  left  in  his 
solitary  place,  where  the  rains  were  to  fall, 
and  the  nights  were  to  roll  overhead,  and 
but  now  and  then,  on  a  summer's  da^,  a 
chance  stroller  would  linger  in  curiosi^ ; 
and  back  into  the  roar  of  London  dis- 
persed the  Mineral  crowd.  Among  those 
remitted  to  the  living  were  the  two  of 
whom  we  speak,  aged  the  one  forty  •five, 
the  other  forty-six.  Why  not  be  thankful 
that  the  great  city  had  two  such  men  still 
known  to  its  streets;  why  too  curiously 
institute  comparisons  between  them  P  " 

In  his  estimate  of  the  two  writers 
Professor  Masson  does  not  in  the  least 
run  counter  to  popular  feeling.  He 
admits  that  Dickens  is  the  more  pro- 
ductive, versatile,  and  essentially  rich 
mind,  that  Thackeray  is   the  more 


cynical,  melancholy,  weighty,  and 
cultured.  Dickens  possesses  gayer 
spirits  and  more  exuberant  natiual 
genius ;  Thackeray  has  the  more 
meditative  eye,  and  is  by  £Eir  the 
profounder  artist.  Dickens  from  his 
lyrical  turn,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
work,  is  constantly  tempted  into  ex- 
travagance and  rhapsody.  He  has 
little  command  over  his  own  creations, 
and  they  use  him  as  they  please.  He 
is  constantly  wandering  on  the  con- 
fines of  existence,  where  the  man 
melts  into  the  shade.  Most  of  his 
characters  commit  suicide,  so  far  as 
the  faith  of  the  reader  is  concerned. 
They  either  crumble  away  into 
notning  before  the  book  is  closed,  or 
change  into  something  else.  Mr. 
Pec^niff  is  not  the  same  Pecksniff  all 
througL  We  wonder  lus  daughtera 
did  not  express  astonishment  at  the 
aspect  of  their  changed  P^PA- 
Thackeray  plants  himself  more  firmly 
on  the  reauty  of  character,  he  hol(£i 
his  subject  more  in  hand ;  and 
althou^  his  process  is  comparatively 
slow,  his  work,  when  finished,  looks 
like  a  thing  that  wiU  endure.  There 
is  nothing  lyrical  about  Thackeray, 
he  never  loses  his  self-possession 
through  enthusiasm.  His  tone  is 
sober,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  on  eveiy  subject  he  touches, 
and  on  many  subjects  besides  which 
he  prefers  to  say  nothing  about.  He 
has  a  quick  and  merciless  eye  for  the 
little  meannesses  and  vilenesses  of 
human  nature.  He  has  the  instinct 
of  a  flesh-fly  for  a  raw.  He  does  not 
care  about  grand  passions  and  tragic 
crimes.  He  does  not  believe  in 
them.  A  grocer  sanding  his  sucar 
he  rolls  like  a  sweet  morsel  under 
his  ton^e ;  he  cannot  away  with 
Othello  m  his  jealous  rage  smothering 
a  pure  Desdemona  with  a  bolster. 
Reading  his  books  is  like  sitting  in 
a  police-court ;  theie  is  always  some- 
thing going  on,  and  i«spectable  parties 
in  &e  witness-box  are  contmually 
letting  out  the  shabbiest  secrets  about 
themselves,  and  the  judge  or  bench 
is  never  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
that  kind  of  thing  which  transpires ; 
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he  seemB  to  expect  it,  and  to  oonsider 
it  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the 
world.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to 
shock  him.  Dickens  is  the  more 
pleasing  writer,  and  he  really  awakens 
the  most  benevolent  sensations  in  the 
reader.  After  reading  one  of  his  books 
you  wish  every  day  in  the  year 
Christmas,  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  world  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sit  down  to  a  table  groaning 
with  roast  meat,  with  a  huge  plum- 
pudding  to  follow.  Mr.  Dickens 
empties  his  pockets  of  their  loose 
silver  to  the  first  beggar  he  meets 
shivering  ankle-deep  in  the  snow ; 
Mr.  Thackeray  growls  '*  tramp  *'  from 
beneath  his  warm  comforter,  and 
buttons  them  more  proudly  up.  Yet 
although  the  Titmarahian  view  of  life  is 
desponding  and  gloomy,  it  is  so  on  the 
surface,  for  the  most  part  Thackeray 
knows,  as  well  as  any  man,  although 
he  does  not  always  choose  to  exhibit 
them,  the  nobilities  that  lie  deep  down 
beneath  the  outer  crust.  There  is  at 
times  a  strain  of  most  sad,  serious 
wisdom  in  him.  "  A  smile  on  the 
lip  and  a  tear  in  the  eje,**  and  that 
proud  reticence  of  his,  that  noble 
shame  of  emotion,  that  stem  crush- 
ing down  of  all  weak  and  unmanly 
tears,  makes  his  pathos,  when  it  does 
force  its  way  through  mockery  or 
satire,  auite  overwhelming.  In  Mr. 
Dickens  pathetic  passages — and  they 
are  legion  —  there  are  too  many 
tears,  and  all  too  great  a  display  of 
them.  He  weeps  because  he  likes 
to  weep.  He  believes  in  the  "  luxury 
of  grief,**  and  indulges  himselfpretty 
frequently  in  the  luxury.  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray in  his  books  displavB  some  capar 
city  for  thinking  ;  Mr.  Dickens  never 
does.  No  opinion  of  his  carries  the 
slightest  weight  with  it.  He  cannot 
argue,  he  can  only  call  nicknames, 
stinging  and  sticking.  His  opinions 
are  as  extravagant  as  his  characters. 
Moreover  he  learns  nothing.  Expe- 
rience passes  by  him  like  the  idle 
wind.  The  literary  errors  of  his 
youth  are  the  literary  errors  of  his 
manhood.  In  his  first  works  he 
attacked  professors  of  religion,  repre- 
senting tnem  as  gluttons  and  wine- 


bibbers,  and  persons  careful  only 
of  their  own  advancement ;  and  in 
his  later  books  the  same  represen- 
tation is  continued.  Time  has  taught 
him  no  temperance,  increased  know- 
ledge of  mankind  no  charity.  He 
still  believes  as  in  the  days  of  his  hot 
youth,  when  he  wrote  "Pickwick," 
that  the  synonym  of  Christian  is — 
Stiggins.  It  is  only  the  resolutely 
shut  eye  that  is  competent  to  such  a 
feat. 

Professor  Masson  considers  that 
the  novel  is  not  likely  soon  to  lose 
its  popularity  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
expects  that  it  will  rise  into  greater 
importance,  and  that  the  greatest 
minds  will  yet  peer  into  its  service 
and  accept  it  as  one  of  the  noblest 
forms  of  literature.  He  wishes  its 
capabilities  to  be  increased,  its  range 
widened,  and  that  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  by  novelists  to  "  real 
life  and  epic  breadth  of  interest" 


Tbb  Bxcollxctiohs  of  Osopvbt 
Hamltit.  By  Henry  Kingdey.  Three 
Volumes.    MacmiUan  &  Co. 

We  have  read  these  three  volumes  of 
Rcollections  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest,  and  with  all  but  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Mr.  Kingsley  possesses  and 
has  exhibited  unquestionable  power 
and  marked  cultivation.  He  is  a  true 
Kingsley — ^which  is  saying  no  little — 
and  is  distinguished  by  many  of  the 
same  faculties,  preferences,  tastes,  as 
have  won  golden  opinions  for  the 
Rector  of  Eversley. 

We  have  remarked  in  Greoffry 
Hamlyn  three  great  virtues  and  one 
great  defect  There  is  a  highly  at- 
tentive observation  and  appreciation 
of  nature,  with  fre<juent  remark  on 
features  or  facts  which  have  escaped 
almost  all  the  world  besides.  We 
might  take  as  examples  the  very 
brief  but  powerful  and  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  glowing  msgnificence 
of  the  northern  passes  of  Dartmoor, 
and  of  sundry  Australian  landscapes 
depicted  with  a  light,  rapid  strength 
and  finish  of  hand  that  oetoken  the 
master.  We  have  great  excellence 
in  the  portra^,  we  might  almost 
say,  the  evolution  of  character.   The 
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dra/mcUis  personce  seem  to  us  to  be 
worked  out  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion from  the  innermost  soul  and 
nature  which  each  distinctly  possesses. 
It  is  not  here,  as  we  have  sometimes 
remarked  it  to  be,  that  the  artist  has 
but  one  lay  figure,  and  for  characters 
only  a  number  of  different  properties 
with  which  to  drape  it.  This  real 
manifestation  of  character,  properly 
so  called,  we  greatly  admire;  The 
consequence  of  it  is,  that  we  really 
understand  each  one  of  the  personages 
represented  in  the  drama.  We  know 
tolerably  well  what  sort  of  conduct 
and  behaviour  to  expect.  And  while 
we  are  not  allowed  the  use  of  a  tele- 
scope to  see  along  way  off  in  the  dis- 
tance what  we  know  we  shall  pre- 
sently look  at  through  our  spectacles, 
we  stiU  can  anticipate  something  as 
to  the  relative  proportions  of  good  and 
evil,  nobleness  and  baseness,  which 
he  life  of  each  one  will  develope. 

The  third  virtue  we  have  remarked 
is  that  fine  moral  and  physical  health- 
fulness  which,  we  apprehend,  must 
be  supposed  to  run  in  the  very  blood 
of  the  Kingsleys,  since  it  &ids  its 
way  out  in  whatever  they  Vfpie. 
What  finer,  worthier,  or  nobler  •men 
and  women  can  we  ever  expect  % 
meet  in  this  world  than  Fraii  Ma- 
berly.  Major  Buckley,  his  son  Sam, 
Doctor  Mulhaus,  Mrs.  Buckley,  and 
Agnes  Brentwood  ?  Yet  it  is  with 
reference  to  this  same  noble,  we  had 
almost  said,  magnificent  moral  health- 
fulness  that  we  find  the  great  defect 
we  have  spoken  of.  Whence  do  men 
derive  it  ?  And  how  does  it  happen 
that,  in  their  works  of  fiction,  the  two 
Kingsleys,  gifted  and  accomplished 
as  they  are,  never  tell  us  of  the  source 
of  it  ?  It  surely  is  the  product  and 
growth  of  our  religion.  However  it 
may  be  accounted  for,  it  admits  no 
question  as  to  fact,  that  you  never 
nnd  it  where  Christianity  is  unknown 
and  its  teachings  unhe^rtL  Yet  any- 
thing distinctive  as  to  Christianity  is 
not  to  be  found  here.  We  know 
suflBciently  well  that  it  is  not  the 
prime  duty  of  a  novelist  to  fill  his 
three  volumes  with  religious  reflec- 
tions or  evangelical  exegesis.     But, 


without  this,  he  may  at  least  suffer 
the  essentials  of  his  religion  to  mani- 
fest themselves  whenever,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  his  story,  they  naturally  would 
do  so.    What  we  complain  of  is  the 
stopping  short.   Take  Frank  Maberly. 
He    is  a  very  muscular    Christian 
indeed,  but  withal  as  fine  a  man,  in 
many  respects,  as  ever  stood  in  a 
pulpit.     We  are  introduced  to  him 
as  he  celebrates,  in  no  other  place 
than  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  palace, 
the  success  of   his  little  terrier  in 
throttling  a  rat.     In  due  time  he 
becomes  Dean  of  something  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  meets  with  all  the  best  of 
his  Drumston  friends,  who  have  by 
this  time  been  in  their  new  home  for 
some  years.    He  is  a  most  likeable 
and  gallant  fellow,  and  preaches  none 
the  worse  sermon  because  he  can  run 
four  miles  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
take  a  five-barred  gate  at  a  flying 
leap.    But  his  religion,  properly  so 
called — ^where  is  that  ?    Worked  out 
in  his  life  !     In  part  we  grant.    But 
if  we  did  not  know  about  his  religion 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  member 
of  the  English  Church  we  might  re- 
maki  for  ever  in  profound  ignorance 
of  lA  most  fundamental  truths,  as 
also'^of  the  spirituality  of  the  life  to 
whiohthey  lead.    We  of  course  ad- 
mire   Maberly's    zeal    and  fidelity, 
working  his  life  out,  as  we  are  told 
he  does,  in  that  grand  Australian 
colony,  and  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  he  deserves  a  martyr's 
crown.    But  he  is  "priest"  of  what  ? 
Verily  we  know  not,  except  so  far  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  feet  of 
profession  mentioned. 

But  notwithstanding  this  great 
fault,  we  cordially  thank  Mr.  Kingsley 
for  his  book,  shall  be  right  gli^  to 
meet  him  again,  and  hope  we  may  on 
another  occasion  see  something  of  the 
7rv€VfjLa  of  his  Christianity  as  well 
as  it  Gup(,  that  from  the  second 
edition  of  this  book  he  will  omit  the 
dozen  grammatical  blunders  which 
appear  in  the  first,  and  that  our  ad- 
miration for  the  next  creation  of  his 
genius  may  not  have  to  be  stinted  by 
the  exception  which  has  been  taken 
to  this. 
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I. 
BATJMGARTEN'S  "HISTORY  OF  JESUS." 

Die  GeschicteJesufiir  das  Verstdndniss  der  Gegenwart  in  offentlichen 
Vortrdgen  dargestellt.  Von  M.  Baumqarten,  Doctor  und  Professor 
der  Theologie.  ("  The  History  of  Jesus,  exhibited  in  a  Series  of 
Public  Discourses  addressed  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  Present 
Day.")  Braunschweig  :  Schwetschke  und  Sohn.  London  :  Wil- 
liams and  Noi^ate,  1859.     8yo.,  pp.  445. 

Thb  Eclectic  was,  we  believe,  the  first  amongst  Enjzlish  critical 
organs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  theological  public  of  this  country 
to  the  writings  of  Professor  Baumgarten.  In  an  article  which 
appeared  in  our  February  number  in  1864  we  gave,  together  with 
a  passing  notice  of  his  "  Theological  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch," ms  earliest  production  of  any  note,  and  of  his  latest  labours 
on  "  The  Night  Visions  of  Zecharidi,"  which  had  only  just  come 
into  our  hands,  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  great  work  on  the 
**  Acts."  On  looking  up  what  we  then  said,  we  find  that  we 
expressed  in  sufficiently  enthusiastic  terms  our  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  that  remarkable  work.  "We  have  not  the  smallest 
hesitation,"  we  wrote,  "  in  expressing  our  modest  conviction,  that 
in  no  previous  uninspired  penod  of  her  historv  bas  the  Church  of 
Christ  possessed  such  a  means  as  is  here  afforded  her  of  gaining  a 
true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  her  own  glorious  archives."  We 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  knew  of  no  commentary,  in 
any  language,  or  of  any  age,  equal  to  it  in  its  marvellous  power  of 
repristinating  the  holy  past.  Daring  words,  doubtless,  they  were. 
We  own  we  ourselves  trembled  as  we  wrote  them.  For  we  had 
not  overlooked  the  announcement  that  the  Messrs.  Clark  had 
already  undertaken  to  publish  a  translation  of  the  work  in  their 
*'  Foreign  Theological  Library,"  and  that  thus  our  readers  would 
but  too  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  checking  our  estimate,  should 
our  warm  appreciation  of  the  highly  original  and  felicitous  style 
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of  exegesis  exemplified  in  Baiimgarten's  volumes  have  carried  us 
too  far.  But  the  high  praise  was  pemied  notwithstanding — deli- 
berately, out  of  earnest  conviction,  and  under  a  strong  and  solemn 
sense  of  dufy  towards  the  Church  of  God.  Nor  shall  the  retro- 
spect of  five  years  extort  firom  us  a  palinode,  although  the  circle 
of  the  Professor's  English  admirers,  wide  as  its  radius  is,  by  no 
means  swells  out  as  yet  in  proportion  either  to  our  expectations  or 
to  his  deserts.  We  have  met  with  very  many  who  are  not  behind 
ourselves  in  their  recognition  of  his  extraordinaiy  gifts  as  an 
expositor  of  the  Word  of  God  in  general,  and  of  the  Apostolic 
History  in  particular.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  his  light  has 
not  hitherto  pierced  all  the  dark  places  of  our  British  Christianity, 
and  that,  so  far  as  too  many  of  our  pulpits  are  concerned,  the  seal 
impressed  in  the  hierarchical  contempt  of  its  holy  simpUcity,  upon 
this  Divine  record  of  the  organic  life  of  ApostoUc  Christendom, 
might  as  well  never  have  been  broken  by  this  marvellously-gifted 
interpreter.  The  perpetual  polemical  references  made  by  Baum- 
garten  to  Schneckenburger's  destructive  theory  as  to  the  genesis 
of  the  Acts,  are  understood  by  but  few  readers  here ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  unquestionably  stood  in  the  way  of  the  work's 
decisive  triumph  on  this  side  the  Channel.  Yet  it  was  that  wrong- 
headed  hypothesis  which  really  put  its  nimble  antagonist  on  the 
right  scent ;  and  in  the  first  instance,  when  all  Germany  was  ring- 
ing with  the  premature  jubilations  of  the  Tubingen  critics  over  this 
new  discovery  of  the  entirely  unhistorical  and  mythical  character 
of  the  Acts,  the  language  of  controversy  used  by  Dr.  Baumgarteu 
was  ui^voidable.  But  now  that,  by  simply  setting  on  its  base  again 
their  topsy-turvy  story,  Baumgarten  has  qo  completely  exploded 
the  bright  thought,  that  in  the  Acts  we  have  nothing  but  a  clever 
ironic  fiction,  written  by  some  great  unknown  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  c«atury,  who,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  two 
mortally  hostile  Christian  factions  of  his  day,  had  Paulinized  Peter 
in  the  first  part  of  the  history,  Petrinized  Paul  in  the  last  part, 
and  made  the  two  great  antagonists  shake  hands  at  the  Apostolic 
Council  in  the  middle — ^now,  we  say,  that  this  nonsense  is  no 
longer  heard  of,  the  arena  on  which  it  met  its  death  might  very 
properly  be  swept  clean  of  the  dust  and  ^ore  of  the  contest  We 
hope  this  has  been  done  in  the  new  edition,  which  we  have  not 
yet  seen,  so  that  the  rich  hidden  treasures  of  positive  truth  which 
the  talented  author  has  brought  to  light,  by  just  turniug  the  other 
way  the  long-lost  key  to  the  inspired  narrative,  providentially  put 
into  our  hands  by  the  Rationalists,  may  henceforward  shine  forth 
with  undimmed  lustre.  Let  this  be  done,  too,  for  a  firesh  English 
edition,  and  we  have  no  fears  for  the  result,  especially  should  the 
question  of  Church  polity  again  become  rife  amongst  us.    In 
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America,  Switzerland,  and  France,  no  such  stimulus  has  been 
needed  to  win  for  the  work  that  commanding  influence  to  which 
it  is  so  fairly  entitled.  Amongst  the  German  themselves  the 
ecclesiastical  question  is  still,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  what  they  ceil  a  "  burning  "  one,  and  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  all  former  commen- 
taries on  the  Acts  have  been  antiquated  by  Baumgarten's.  It 
has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  large  progeny  of  productions, 
historical  and  exegetical,  from  such  scientific  masters  as  Lange, 
and  from  popular  pens  like  Besser's. 

On  the  whde,  then,  looking  merely  at  the  reception  since  ac- 
corded to  the  work  on  which  we  based  our  auguries,  we  cannot 
think  that  we  erred  so  egregioudy  aa  immortaUiy-mongers  of  the 
press  sometimes  do,  when,  five  or  six  years  ago,  we  foretold  a 
future  for  Baum^arten,  then  almost  an  unknown  man.  With 
some  passages  of  his  recent  history  in  view,  and  with  the  latest 
production  of  his  pen  in  our  htinds,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  we 
shall  hear  more  of  him  yet.  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  a  man  is  felt 
to  be  somebody  when  it  is  found  worth  while  to  abuse  and  per- 
secute him ;  and  assuredly  this  tribute  to  growing  power  has  not 
been  wanting  to  our  author.  He  is  a  Schleswig-Holsteiner,  sprung 
from  the  stout  yeoman  class  of  that  cradle  of  Teutonic  England. 
There,  after  studying  at  Halle,  he  laboured  for  some  ten  years ; 
first,  as  BLprivatim  docens  at  Kiel,  and  afterwards  as  an  eminently 
successful  preacher  at  Schleswig.  Of  course  he  tbok  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  patriotic  struggle  of  his  brave  countrjonen  in  the 
assertion  of  their  Teutonic  nationality  against  Denmark;  and 
when  they  were  at  last  overborne  by  Austrian  and  Prussian 
treachery  and  European  diplomacy,  he  still  clung  to  the  betrayed 
cause  with  a  zeal  and  pertinacity  which  have  helped  not  a  little 
to  keep  the  sacred  flame  alive  down  to  the  present  time.  Although 
in  1850,  and  therefore  before  the  fatal  intervention  of  the  50,000 
Federal  troops,  he  had  removed  from  the  scene  of  this  shameful 
sacrifice  of  Germans  by  Germans  who  had  shortiy  before  fought 
side  by  side  with  them  in  the  very  same  cause,  he  has  never 
since  ceased  loudly  to  protest  against  the  crying  wrong.  Our 
readers  will  remember,  that  so  lately  as  1857,  with  the  view  of 
enlisting  the  public  opinion  of  religious  England  against  the  bar- 
barous and  worse  than  anti-protestant  attempts  of  Denmark  to 
silence  the  German  mother-tongue  in  the  churches  of  his  native 
land,  he  published  an  earnest  **  Letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  "  on 
the  subject.  Such  outrages  upon  Christianity,  inflicted  from  purely 
political  motives,  opened  his  eyes,  and  roused  his  conscience,  to  the 
evils  of  the  union  of  Chu^x^h  and  State,  against  which  he  has  borne 
eloquent  and  powerful  witness  in  all  his  subsequent  writings.     It 
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was  to  Bostock,  in  the  adjoining  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  that  he  was  called  from  Schleswig,  having  axx^epted 
one  of  the  Theological  Chairs  in  that  university.  The  pious 
Professor's  new  sphere  of  labour  presented  an  appalling  contrast 
to  moral  and  religious  Schleswig-Holstein.  in  Mecklenburg, 
twenty  years  ago,  Rationalism  was  rampant,  from  the  Court 
downwards,  throughout  all  strata  of  society,  and  with  such  deadly 
fruitfulness,  that  in  1851,  there  were  no  fewer  than  200  localities 
in  which  half  the  births  were  illegitimate,  as  many  in  which  the 
proportion  had  risen  to  two-thirds,  and  79  in  which  there  were 
no  legitimate  births  at  all !  Still  there  had  all  along  been  a 
small  remnant  of  devout  Pietists,  who  sighed  and  cried  over  the 
desolations  of  the  sanctuary,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
reaction  against  the  reigning  apostasy  in  faith  and  practice.  From 
1848,  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  itself  began  to  take  a  decidedly 
orthodox  turn,  although,  as  in  so  many  other  similar  conversions 
in  high  quarters  which  Germany  marvelled  at  in  that  eventful 
year,  ^political  fright  seems  to  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  change.  The  old  believers  at  first  hailed  the  phenomenon 
as  an  answer  to  their  prayers,  and  Baumgarten  himself  cordially 
co-operated  for  a  while  with  the  Court  preacher  and  theologian. 
Dr.  KUefoth,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  Grand  Duke,  his 
former  pupil,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  ecclesiastical  restoration. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  this  suspicious  religiosity  of  the  Court 
developed  into  a  more  or  less  rabid  High  Lutheranism,  that  cousin- 
German  of  Puseyism;  and  lately,  at  the  notorious  Rothenmoor 
Conference,  this  duodecimo  popery  fiercely  denounced  as  heretics 
all  who  should  hold  fellowsnip  with  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
talked  big  of  proving,  with  powder  and  shot,  that  in  Mecklenburg 
alone  is  the  true  Church  to  be  found.  Of  course,  those  who 
were  for  a  resurrection  of  the  Christian  life  rather  than  for  a 
mere  whitewashing  of  the  sepulchre  with  a  coat  of  hierarchical 
ritualism,  broke  at  once  with  the  zealot  party,  and  Baumgarten 
soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief  of  the  men  of  the  Spirit 
bud  the  Bible,  as  opposed  to  the  men  of  the  letter  of  the  Church 
Confessions.  For,  meanwhile,  he  had  been  acquiring  immense 
influence,  both  as  a  powerAil  preacher,  and  as  a  Professor  at  whose 
feet  five-sixths  of  tne  Divimty  students  rallied  with  enthusiasm, 
and  to  whom  they  looked  up  as  to  a  beloved  pastor  no  less  than 
aa  to  a  profound  theological  instructor.  His  great  popularity 
with  the  university  alumni  could  hardly  be  quite  agreeable  to 
his  three  collej^es,  Drs.  Wiggers,  Krabbe,  and  Philippi,  all  men 
of  some  scientific  note ;  whust  to  the  High  Church  oigots,  the 
warm  veneration  entertained  for  his  great  learning,  eam^  piety. 
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and  rare  Biblical  insight,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  younger 
clergy  and  of  the  town  and  country  population,  were  gall  and 
wormwood.  It  had  long  been  secretly  resolved  to  destroy  him ; 
and  his  courageous  protest,  in  opposition  to  the  all-powerful  Klie- 
foth  at  the  Parchim  Pastoral  Uonference,  in  1856,  against  all 
attempts  to  revive  the  observance  of  the  Lord's-day  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  the  New,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  At  a  hint  from  the  Grand  Duke,  his  obsequious  Ministry 
shortly  afterwards  laid  before  the  Mecklenburg  Diet  a  proposition 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  Professor 
Baumgarten's  orthodoxy.  The  motion  was  rejected ;  but  these 
Protestant  inquisitors  were  not  to  be  thus  baulked  of  their  prey ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  April,  1857,  the  Ministry,  of  their  own  au- 
thority, demanded  the  judgment  of  the  Rostock  Consistory  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  suspected  Professor's  teaching  since  1854. 
This  opinion,  since  published,  extends  to  250  pages.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  one  of  the  obnoxious  theologian's  rivals  (I)r.  Krabbe), 
and  signed  by  another  (Dr.  Wiggers^  ;  and  these  men,  neither  of 
whom  is  free  from  pretty  strong  Rationalistic  leanings,  pronoimce 
their  colleague — ^thkn  whom,  perhaps,  no  Christian  teacner  living 
clings  so  closely  to  the  Bible — guilty  of  fundamental  departure 
from  the  faith.  Their  "judgment"  is  such  a  master-piece  of 
foul  play,  shameless  manipulation,  and  garbling  of  extracts — such 
a  poisonous  confection  of  honied  malice,  as  Hochstraten  or  Tor- 
quemada  might  have  been  proud  of;  and  its  publication  was 
greeted  frx)m  one  end  of  the  Fatherland  to  the  other  with  such  an 
indignant  burst  of  reprobation,  that  not  one  of  those  responsible 
for  it  has  since  dared  to  defend  it.  For  all  that,  however,  without 
a  hearing  and  without  warning,  Baumgarten,  on  the  6th  of 
January  last  year,  was  deposed,  on  the  strength  of  it,  from  his 
Professorship,  with  the  insulting  addition  to  tiie  decree,  that  his 
salary  of  1200  thalers  (£180)  was  to  be  continued  to  him,  pro- 
videa  he  gave  no  further  trouble,  by  appeals  to  the  public,  through 
the  press,  or  otherwise.  This  sentence  is  vitiated  by  so  many 
legal  and  constitutional  flaws,  that  no  jurist,  even  amon^  the  high 
Lutherans  themselves,  has  been  found  willing  to  risk  his  reputa- 
tion by  its  endorsement.  In  vain,  however,  have  the  Mecklen- 
burg Diet  and  the  Evangelical  Kirchentag,  representing  the  whole 
of  Protestant  Germany,  protested  against  the  iniquitous  act.  The 
flagrant  wrong  is  still  persisted  in ;  and  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Crisis 
in  Mecklenburg,"  which  the  victim  has  so  strikingly  described  in 
a  pamphlet  under  that  title,  and  which  has  lighted  up  the  fires  of 
the  most  glowing  German  controversy  of  the  day,  still  continues, 
nor  can  any  man  tell  whereunto  it  may  grow.     Meanwhile,  not 
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only  the  majority  of  the  Mecklenburg  pastors  and  their  flocks, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  intellect  tmd  piety  of  Teutonic  Protes- 
tantism at  large,  leans  immistakably  to  the  side  of  this  "  good 
confessor  of  Jesus  Christ,"  as  he  is  styled  bj  Von  Bethmann 
Hollweg,  the  devout  Prussian  Minister  of  Pubhc  Worship. 

We  have  referred  to  these  circumstances,  because  it  is  out  of 
the  fire  of  this  persecution,  through  which  Professor  Baumgarten 
is  passing,  that  we  receive  the  fine  gold  of  the  work  before  us — 
just  as  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  involuntary  leisure  from  the 
infinitely  prized  duties  of  his  Chair,  that  he  was  invited  by  his 
Hamburgn  Mends  to  deliver  open  theological  prelections  for  an 
educated  though  not  academical  audience.  It  greatiy  enhances 
the  value  of  this  "  History  of  Jesus "  to  know  that  the  writer, 
whilst  penning  it,  was  himself,  in  his  measure,  living  it  over  again. 
Only  one,  for  instance,  who  himself  was  bearing  tiie  cross,  could 
have  written  of  the  Cross  in  the  style  of  the  following  passage : — 

"  We  have  travelled  together  on  our  way  until  we  have  now  reached 
that  tranquil,  holy  height,  on  which  the  Triune  God  has  set  up  the 
throne  of  the  revelation  of  His  love.  Open  and  free  stands  tliis 
sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  the  world  ;  no  veil,  no  fore-court,  keeps  off 
the  uninitiated  and  profane;  bat  its  in-dwelling  sanctity  is  like  a 
cherub  with  flaming  sword,  and  nothing  unclean  can  approach  it  But 
for  upright  and  honest  souls  there  is  here  a  magnetic  power  of  incom- 
parable delicacy  and  strength ;  nowhere  else  do  such  linger  more 
lovingly  than  in  this  imadomed  sanctuary ;  here  they  find  balsam  for 
the  deepest  wounds  ;  peaceful,  untroubled  rest,  after  hard  labour  and 
great  exhaustion ;  here  they  taste  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
that  they  may  be  enabled  with  fresh  courage  and  firm  step  to  press 
without  Muting  towards  their  lofty  goal.  We  salute  thee,  then,  thou 
Holy  Cross,  thou  throne  of  eternal  victory  and  heavenly  might,  hidden 
from  the  whole  world,  but  unveiled  to  the  spiritual  eye  of  faith,  the 
throne  on  which  sat  down  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  fedth,  that 
He  might  draw  us  all  unto  HiniseK  (see  John  xiL  32),  that  we,  puri- 
fied from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  might  have  our  citizenship  in  heaven 
(Phil,  iii  20),  and  might  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  and 
mortify  our  members  which  are  upon  the  earth  (CoL  iii  i.  6) ! 

'*  Be  a  blessing  to  us,  thou  dear  Cross  !  thou  simplest,  clearest,  and 
most  living  of  all  God's  signs,  easy  and  intelligible  to  the  consciousness 
of  man,  when  it  is  awake  even  if  bedimmed ;  to  the  searching  eye, 
if,  single,  an  unfathomable  heavenly  abyss,  with  milky  ways  of  starry 
thought ;  but  to  the  self-wise  and  self-righteous  an  intolerable  and 
eternally  tormenting  folly  !  O  that  I  might  succeed  in  depicting  the 
Cross  aright !  then  all  my  failures  and  shortcomings  in  presenting 
other  parts  of  my  subject  will  be  overlooked  and  retrieved.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  I  break  down  here,  let  all  the  rest  be  never  so  well 
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meant,  the  best  is  still  lacking.     He  who  depicts  not  the  Cross  aright, 
he  who  falsifies  the  Cross,  removes  the  last  landmark  by  which  the 
bewildered  thought  and  life  of  mankind  can  alone  discover  their  true 
position,  poisons  the  motherly  milk  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  toils  in 
the  laboratory  of  that  lie  which  produces  the  second  death.    Accursed, 
therefore,  be  all  presumption  and  levity,  whether  in  frivolous  or  mock- 
holy  guise,  which  dares  to  treat  this  only  and   everlasting  bridge 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  a  thing  of  this  world  !    The  more  widely 
diffused  in  our  time  this  wretchedest  of  all  deceptions,  the  falsification 
of  the  Cross,  has  become,  the  more  necessary  is  it  for  us  to  call  to  mind 
the  pattern  which  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  his  own  example,  has  laid  down 
for  all  times.     Paul  writes  to  the  Galatian  Churches,  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  been  so  set  forth  before  their  eyes,  as  though  He  had  been  crucified 
amongst  them  (see  GaL  ilL  1).     The  Galatian  Christians  were  heathen 
idolaters  when  Paul  preached  to  them  Christ  crucified ;  and,  moreover, 
they  dwelt  far  away  from  the  theatre  of  the  hallowed  history.     How 
does  Paul  bring  the  sufferings  of  Christ  so  near  to  these  men,  who 
stood  thus  remote,  locally  and  spiritually,  from  the  scene,  as  if  they 
had  taken  place  under  their  own  eyes  ?    Does  he  accomplish  this  by 
means  of  his  lively  fiincy  and  by  his  eloquent  words  1     Apart  from 
the  circumstance ,  that  the  mention  of  bodily  sufferings,  which  had 
marred  his  work  among  the  Galatians  (see  GraL  iv.  13,  14),  does  not 
much  favour  the  supposition  of  his  preaching  having  been  marked  by 
such  graces,  a  view  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  produced  in  this  way  would 
at  all  events  have  been  only  a  quickly  evanescent  impression,  and 
Paul  would  not  have  had  reason  to  speak  of  the  impression  as  of  a 
special  elevation  of  their  Christian  life.     We  know,  too,  from  other 
passages,  that  Paul,  especially  when  he  speaks  of  the  Cross,  most  sedu- 
lously abstains  from  all  art  and  ornament,  in  order  that  faith,  as  he 
says,  may  not  rest  on  man's  wisdom,  but  on  the  power  of  God  (see 
1  Cor.  ii  4,  6,  compare  ver.  13).     The  production  of  that  marvellous 
impression  which  Paul  made  upon  the  Gralatians  by  his  preaching  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  is  to  be  traced  to  a  far  more  inward  and  per- 
sonal power  than  the  g^ts  of  intellect  and  speech.     Paul  says  of  him- 
self that  he  bears  about  in  his  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
the  Saviour's  wounds  (see  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  Gal.  vi  17);  denoting  thereby 
the  likeness  to  Christ's  passion  into  which  he  had  entered  in  the  power 
and  as  the  result  of  his  faith  in  the  Crucified,  and  this  similarity  is  the 
foundation  of  his  status  in  Christ     This  present  experience,  this  repe- 
tition of  the  passion  of  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the 
mighty  influence  which  imparted  to  the  words  of  Paul  amongst  the 
heathen  Galatians  such  a  vividness  and  emphasis.     And  by  this  stan- 
dard should  every  one  who  wishes  to  lift  up  the  holy  Cross  amongst 
men  earnestly  and  conscientiously  try  himself     He  who  knows  nothing 
of  this  presence  of  Chrisfs  passion  in  himself,  may  as  well  spare  his 
artificial  and  ingenious  speeches.      He  can  never  at  the  best  bring 
forth  anything  beyond  his  own  or  others*  thoughts  about  the  Cross ; 
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the  Cross  itself,  that  dry,  unbeautiful  wood,  which,  however,  is  the 
Tree  of  life,  no  man  will  ever  get  a  sight  of  through  his  word ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  those  intellectual  ornaments  but  too  easily  degenerate  into 
a  falsification  of  the  Cross.  As  for  myself,  I  would  not  have  under- 
taken to  present  to  you  the  Cross,  if  I  had  not  the  witness  in  myself 
that  I  have  experienced  the  power  of  this  Cross,  .and  that  I  experience 
it  anew  every  day  of  my  lifa  I  know  that  I  am  fireed  from  the  curse 
of  my  sin  and  death,  wholly  and  solely  through  the  holy  blood  of  thia 
Cross.  And  since  I  live  and  act  in  this  faith,  and  allow  myself  to  be 
moved  by  nothing  save  this  holy  sign  of  the  Cross,  I  must  also  bear 
the  reproach  of  the  Cross,  which  reproach,  however,  I  deem  an 
honour.  Since  the  spirit  of  truth  seiJs  to  me  this  witness,  I  may 
hope  that  I  shall  succeed  in  pourtraying  the  right  and  true  Cross  on 
which  our  Saviour  hung,  and  not  an  imaginary,  fedse,  and  seducing 
one." 

The  title  Baumgarten  haa  adopted  for  his  new  work  must  not 
be  overlooked,  since  it  belongs  not  to  its  accidents,  but  to  its 
essence.  Any  other  would  have  been  a  misnomer,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  The  ear,  indeed,  does  not  take  kindly  to  it  at  first. 
We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  "  Life,"  rather  than  of  the  "  His- 
tory" of  an  individual;  and  that  no  scrapie  has  been  felt  by 
Christian  writers  in  regarding  the  most  exalted  individnal  who 
ever  sojourned  amongst  men  as  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
consequently  as  presenting  an  appropriate  subject  for  biographical 
treatment,  must  at  once  be  admitted.  Long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Strauss's  infidel  "  Leben  Jesu  "  called  up  a  whole  phalanx 
of  apologetical  productions — amongst  them  those  of  Hase,  Tholuck, 
and  Neander — ^under  the  same  title,  or  with  the  slightest  possible 
variations,  the  "  Life  of  Christ"  had  been  handled  by  Fleetwood 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  (to  name  no  more),  amongst  our  own  divines, 
as  well  as  by  many  others,  both  here  and  abroad.  The  ejected 
Professor's  volume  certainly  belongs  to  the  same  general  category, 
although  so  unlike  the  rest,  that  it  must  forthwith  be  set  aside 
as  forming  a  species  bv  itself.  It  is  not  without  strong  affinities 
to  the  biographies  of  the  old  English  school — above  all,  in  its 
intensely  practical  spirit,  and  its  realistic  love  of  the  concrete. 
But  there  is  no  sermonizing,  no  decking  of  the  temple  of  Christ's 
body  with  the  garlands  of  human  rhetoric ;  and  the  only  voice 
of  appeal  we  hear  is  that  of  the  evangelical  facts  themselves,  as 
they  Durst  the  dry  cerements  of  tradition,  and  live  again  for  the 
conscience,  as  they  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  From  what 
is  said  in  the  preceding  extract  by  our  author  as  to  the  way  in 
which  Paul  preached  Christ  crucified  to  the  Galatians,  the  reader 
may  obtain  an  inkling  of  the  strength  of  his  con>iction,  that  it  is 
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far  less  to  the  understanding  and  the  imagination  than  to  the 
conscience  and  the  will,  that  me  Gospel>  in  its  primitive  sense  of 
the  self-manifestation  of  the  Redeemer,  is  meant  to  speak.  This 
is  with  him  fundamental ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  denies  to 
the  intellectual  apart  from  the  moral  powers  any  possibility  of 
going  otherwise  than  hopelessly  astray  in  the  effort  to  apprehend 
the  real  significance  of  the  sacred  narrative.  It  is  herem  mainly 
that  he  diners  so  widely  from  his  forerunners,  the  great  antagonists 
of  the  mythical  theory :  for  even  Tholuck  is  not  free  from  that 
hard  inteUectualism,  which  seeks  to  demonstrate  logically  what  can 
only  be  established  by  ethical  arguments,  and  wnat,  where  the 
ethical  &culty  is  imdeveloped,  can  no  more  be  proved  at  all,  than 
geometrical  truths  can  be  madeplain  to  an  idiot,  or  the  theory  of 
colours  to  a  man  bom  blind.  Yet  he  is  not  inferior  to  the  ablest 
amon^  them  in  scientific  precision  or  profimdity,  where  these 
qualities  are  in  place.  His  book,  moreover,  like  tiieirs,  is  not 
without  an  apologetic  aim,  although  this  is  not  with  him  the  main 
thing.  He  does  not  foiget  the  reigning  scepticism  around  him. 
How  could  he  in  Hamburg,  perhaps  the  most  infidel  city  in 
Christendom  f  At  Hamburg,  m  1848 — ^as  Dr.  Wichem  curaled 
the  blood  of  the  first  Earchentag  at  Wittenburg,  by  relating — ^the 
working-men's  clubs,  established  by  the  infamous  William  Marr, 
and  his  associates,  Huker,  Struve,  and  Robert  Blum,  were  wont 
to  sing  such  appalling  blasphemy  as  this : — 

*<  Curse  on  the  Ood,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf. 

At  whose  shrine  we  from  childhood  have  worshipped  in  Tain : 
All  useless  our  faith,  and  our  hope  put  to  shame ; 
He  has  gulled  us,  and  mocked  us,  and  laughed  at  our  pun." 


Where  the  lower  classes  are  plunged  into  such  an  abyss  of 
Atheism,  we  may  well  imagine  that  the  middle  and  the  upper 
ranks  of  society  bave  not  escaped  the  plague.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  our  author  should  speak  mournfully  of  the  too  prevalent 
disbelief  in  the  supernatural  as  one  of  the  most  alarming  evils  of 
the  day.  Still,  he  does  not  hope  to  convince  any  but  honest 
sceptics ;  and  it  is  not  by  scientific  demonstration,  so  much  as  by 
presenting  the  Gospel  facts,  and  especially  the  Person  of  Jesus^ 
in  their  cum  light,  that  he  hopes  to  remove  the  doubts  even  of 
these.  He  devotes  a  special  discourse  to  the  subject  of  Miracles, 
and  we  have  never  seen  it  handled  in  a  more  masterly  way.  We 
cannot  particularize,  but  we  may  say  in  general  that  he  refers  the 
miracles  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  laying  hold  of  the  arm 
of  his  Father  in  heaven ;  and  not,  as  commonly,  to  his  Divine 
nature.    In  the  latter,  no  man  beUeves  more  firmly ;  but  what  is 
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hk  precise  view  of  the  relaticm  between  the  two  natures  dming 
our  Lord's  sojourn  on  earth,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain ;  he  feels  he  can  never  protest  emphatically 
enough  against  any  such  scholastic  subtlety  as  makes  the  slightest 
approach  to  that  most  ancient  and  deadliest  of  all  heresies — 
Docetism ;  which  reduces  our  Lord's  humanity  to  a  mere  phan- 
tom, cuts  us  off  from  all  possibility  of  contact  with  him,  and  empties 
his  redeeming  work  and  his  Divine  example  of  all  moral  meaning 
for  us.  "  The  man  Christ  Jesus  "  is  a  text  of  which  he  makes 
right  earnest,  and  it  lies  at  the  root  of  his  whole  conception  of  the 
"  History  of  Jesus."  Indeed,  as  he  well  remarks,  on  no  other 
basis  than  that  of  the  veritable  humanity  of  the  Redeemer,  is  any 
"  history  "  of  him  possible  at  all :  for,  as  he  rightly  argues,  tho^e 
who  lay  all  the  stress  on  his  divinity,  reach  the  end  at  the  b^;in- 
ning, — just  as  unbelievers  in  his  divinity  never  get  beyond  the 
starting-point ;  so  that  in  neither  case  is  there  movement,  progress, 
history.  The  following  extract  gives  us  an  entirely  new  vantage- 
ground,  which  could  only  thus  have  been  reached,  whence  to  con- 
template the  miracles,  by  bringing  them  into  immediate  rapport 
(as  mdicated  in  the  suggestive  words  of  the  inspired  hieropluant, 
Matthew,  "Himself  toot  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses/') 
with  our  Lord's  entire  redeeming  work. 

"  We  have  seen  that  Matthew  is  particularly  careful  to  set  before 
us  the  fact  that  the  miraculous  working  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  was  of  a 
somewhat  frequent  kind.  !N^ow  it  ia  the  same  evangelist  also  who 
affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  inward  disposition  of  Jesus,  out  of  which 
this  miraculous  working  flowed  as  from  the  depths  of  a  Divine  foun- 
tain- For  after  he  has  given  us  one  of  his  above-cited  comprehensive 
descriptions,*  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  Isaiah  the  prophet,  saying.  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and 
bare  our  sicknesses.'  (Seeviii.  17.)  This  prophetic  passage  is  taken  from 
the  well-known  fifty-thiid  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  atoning 
sufferings  and  death  of  the  Servant  of  God  are  described.  "What  is 
there  said  of  the  Servant  of  God  taking  upon  himself  our  griefs  and 
sicknesses,  Matthew  finds  fulfilled  in  the  miraculous  cures  embracing 
all  the  sicknesses  and  plagues  that  befeL  Here  we  discover  at  once, 
that  not  from  the  heavenly  heights  of  the  Divine  omnipotence,  but 
from  the  earthly  depths  of  human  compassion,  compassion  which  itself 
has  the  force  of  suffering,  gushes  forth  the  spring  of  healing  miraculous 
power,  which  is  shed  forth  as  a  divine  medicinieLl  energy  on  the  -sick 
and  wounded  members  of  the  great  body  of  humanity. 


•  The  passages  are  Matt.  iv.  23,  24;  viii.  16;  ix.  85;  xyi.  84—36;  and  zr. 
30,  31. 
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"  We  here  once  more  lecur  to  the  weighty  oonoeption  of  the  self- 
plunging  of  Jesus  into  the  condition  of  Israel  the  possibility  of  which 
we  have  seen  in  His  divine  nativity,  and  which  we  have  found  realized 
in  His  consecration  in  spirit  at  His  baptism.  We  have  here  to  do 
with  His  self-plunging  into  the  suffering  condition  of  Israel,  as  shown 
in  diseases.  The  more  the  Idea  of  Israel  lived  in  Jesus  in  its  purity, 
the  more  deeply  must  He  have  been  affected  by  Israel's  sufferings  &om 
sickness.  For  though  Jesus  was  far  from  taking  that  purely  outward, 
and  at  bottom  mechanical  view,  according  to  which  each  particular 
corporeal  plague  in  the  individual  or  fiEunily  sphere  is  caused  by  some 
deihiite  guilty  act  (see  John  ix.  2,  3  ;  Luke  xiii.  2,  S),  yet  the  general 
connection  presupposed  in  Scripture  between  calamity  and  gmlt,  be- 
tween sickness  and  sin,  was,  as  is  self-evident,  none  the  less  clear  to 
Him.  This  general  human  connection,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
consciousness  of  all  nations,  and  in  the  experience  of  all  times,  ia 
particularly  well-established  in  reference  to  Israel  It  was  amongst 
the  express  promises  of  Jehovah,  that  if  Israel  would  walk  in  the 
ways  of  God's  commandments,  the  people  should  be  spared  the  sick- 
nesses of  the  heathen,  as  it  is  written,  '  I,  Jehovah,  am  thy  physi* 
cian.'  (See  Ex.  xv.  26.)  And  although  Israel  never  practised  perfect 
obedience,  yet  we  find  no  instance,  in  the  Old  Testament  history  of 
the  men  of  God,  in  which  their  sacred  work  was  interrupted  and 
disturbed  by  sickness.  At  the  time  of  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  every 
district  of  the  land  of  Israel  was  full  of  the  most  manifold  and 
the  worst  phenomena  of  sickness.  All  the  fruits  of  this  evil  plant  of 
the  earth,  on  which  on  account  of  sin  Jehovah's  curse  rests,  seem  to 
have  ripened  at  this  time.  When,  too,  Jesus  saw  before  His  eyes  the 
sick  members  of  His  people  in  such  crowds,  He  must  have  felt  like 
the  prophet  when  he  complains  :  *  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint ;  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there 
is  no  soundness"'  (see  Isa.  L  5,  6) ;  and  must  have  seen  and  felt  in  this 
great  and  general  sickness,  the  general  corruption  and  lost  state  of 
Israel.  There  was,  besides,  a  special  aggravation  of  bodily  suffering, 
which  is  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  Evangelists,  partly  by  general 
statements,  and  partly  by  particular  descriptions  of  a  very  graphic 
kind.  Corporeal  sufferings  are  now  and  then  represented  as  caused  by 
a  troubling  of  spirit,  and  this  not  unfrequently  exhibited  itself  in  such 
violent  and  ghastly  forms,  that  the  condition  of  the  sufferers  was 
necessarily  regaitied  as  a  being  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  darknesa 
Since  this  worst  degree  of  suffering  was  very  widely  diffused,  especially 
in  such  districts  as  bordered  on  Gentile  territory,  this  species  of 
suffering  also  points  to  a  profoundly  abnormal  internal  condition  of 
the  whole  people.  Jehovah  had  redeemed  Israel,  with  outstretched 
arm  and  with  a  mighty  hand,  out  of  the  power  of  aU  strange  gods  and 
evil  spirits  (see  Ex.  xiL  12;  Num.  xxxiiL  4),  and  had  thus  made  His 
people  His  own  peculiar  possession.  (See  Ex.  xix.  5.)  But  in  conse- 
quence of  their  apostasy,  the  people  were  again  brought  under  the 
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power  of  strange  gods  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  world,  and  the  outward 
manifestation  of  this  is  •  possession/  which  in  the  days  of  Jesus  had 
likewise  plainly  reached  a  certain  pitch.  Jesus  Himself  describes  a 
state  of  possession,  especially  in  some  of  its  forms,  as  a  particular  case 
of  need,  which  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  most  earnest  self-renuncia- 
tion in  reference  to  the  world,  and  by  the  closest  communion  with 
Grod — ^viz.,  by  fasting  and  prayer,  as  he  says.  (See  Matt.  xviL  :^1.) 

After  this  comprehensive  survey  of  the  physical  ills  of  Israel, 
as  traced  to  its  root  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  our 
author  thus  proceeds : — 

''  2^ow  Jesus,  of  whom  we  know  from  the  day  of  His  baptism,  that 
as  the  Lamb  of  God  He  bears  the  sins  of  the  world,  that  as  the  Christ 
of  God  He  battles  with  and  conquers  the  Adversary — as,  indeed  He 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  (see  1  John  iiL  8) — ^when  He 
sees  the  wounds  which  sin  has  inflicted  on  his  people,  and  the  ghastly  dis- 
tortions of  the  human  frame  caused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  adverse  spirit^ 
cannot  help  plunging  into  this  suffering  condition.  And  since  He,  at  the 
same  time,  surveys  and  feels  the  cause  of  this  suffering.  He  bears  these 
sufferings  in  a  more  proper  and  actual  sense,  than  the  men  themselves 
who  are  afflicted  therewith.  The  human  disposition,  especially  in 
suffering,  oscillates,  as  we  know,  between  defiance  and  despondency. 
Man  no  more  feels  them  purely  and  fully  in  his  moments  of  paroxysm 
than  he  does  in  his  moi'e  tranquil  intervals  Languor  and  insensibility 
follow  on  paroxysm  and  spasm :  hence  sufferings  so  seldom  attain 
the  end  for  which  they  are  sent  At  bottom,  nothing  more  is  needed 
than  that  our  sufferings  should  be  really  borne  ; — ^they  have  no  pur- 
pose to  serve  beyond  themselves.  When  they  are  really  borne  their 
purpose  is  answered.  But  this  bearing  of  suffering  must  be  imderstood 
in  an  altogether  proper  sense.  Two  things  are  implied  in  it — the 
perfectly  pure  feeling  of  the  suffering,  and  resigned  patience  under  it 
Li  actual  life,  however,  we  find  that  where  the  one  of  these  is  present^ 
the  other  is  wanting  in  the  same  degree,  and  v^ice  versd.  Yet  the  mere 
feeling  of  suffering  has  no  moral  value  unless  it  be  connected  with 
X)atience  under  it ;  and  patience  is  only  then  of  the  right  kind  when 
it  is  alloyed  by  no  admixture  of  insensibility  and  deadness  of  feeling. 
Now,  since  the  one  should  never  be  divorced  from  the  other,  the 
imiversal  defectiveness  in  the  one  or  the  other  respect  amounts  to  a 
universal  and  radical  wrongness  of  disposition  in  men  towards  their 
sufferings.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising — rather  is  it  a  necessity ; 
for,  according  to  the  Divine  order,  all  suffering  is  connected  with  sin.  llie 
bond  which  unites  the  two  is  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Will ;  for  the  proper 
substance  of  suffering  is  the  wrathful  will  of  Grod.  .  .  .  Here,  also,  we  dis- 
cern the  reason  why,  in  Jesus,  we  see  restored  for  the  first  time  the  right 
disposition  of  mankind  towards  suffering.  Since  the  will  of  Jesus 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  will  of  the  sinner,  he  needs  not 
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to  bend  His  will«  but  has  only  to  follow  the  straight  line  to  enter 
without  reserve  into  the  wrathful  will  of  God.     And  in  order  ac- 
tually to  do  this,  no  special  act  of  His  will  is  now  first  requisite, 
but   simply  a  steadfast  cleaving  to  that  act  of  will,  in  virtue  of 
which   He  first  entered  into  fellowship  with  the  sinful  and  suffer- 
ing human  iamily.     His  taking  upon  Himself  the  sicknesses  and 
plagues  of   mankind  and   bearing  them,  is  therefore  nothing    sin- 
gular in  Him,  but  the  self-evident  sequence  of  His  incarnation  and 
Messiahship.     We   now,   too,  understand  that  this   saying  of  the 
prophet  is  not  merely  to  be  taken  very  literally,  but  that  a  bearing 
of  sufferings  is  here  spoken  of,  which  is  more  appropriately  predicated 
of  Him  than  it  can  be  of  the  sufferer  himself     For  we  now  know 
that  Jesus  takes  u{)on  Himself  the  real  burden,  which  forms  the  inner 
substance  of  all  sufferings,  viz.,  the  wrath  of  God,  and  willingly  submits 
Himself  thereto  ;  whereas,  the  sufferers  themselves,  since  their  will 
remains  fettered  to  their  sin,  can  never  descend  into  this  abyss.     We 
now,  moreover,  understand  the  sighing  of  Jesus,  and  His  tears  and 
groans  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  the  prayers  which  went  before  His 
miracles.     In  a  word,  by  contemplating  the  matter  in  this  light,  we 
have  penetrated  into  the  mystery  of  the  miraculous  working  of  Jesus. 
For  what  is  the  aim  of  the  wrathful  will  of  God  ?  Its  aim  throughout 
is  nothing  save  this,  that  the  human  will  should  accept  it,  and  suffer 
it ;  it  is  then  appeased,  and  the  original  unity  is  restored ;  that  is,  the 
suffering  has  answered  its  end,  and  the  redemption,  not  a  casual  one, 
but  the  real  and  essential  redemption,  is  achieved.     The  will  of  Jesus, 
which  in  the  sufferings  of  humanity  suffers  aud  bears  the  wrathful 
will  of  Crod,  is  essentially  one  with  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  there- 
fore has  access  at  every  moment  to  the  Father's  throne,  and  can  obtain 
deliverance  from  existing  sufferings.     Only  we  must  ever  hold  fast  the 
truth,  that  this  beseeching  will  of  Jesus,  which  is  always  heard  (see 
John  XL  41,  42),  can  never  penetrate  to  the  Father,  until  He  has  first 
borne  the  wrathful  will  of  God." 

After  a  perusal  of  this  beautiful  and  instructive  passage,  the 
reader  may,  perhaps,  recall  those  touching  lines,  and  repeat  them 
in  a  new  sense  : — 

"  There's  not  a  gift  His  hand  bestowi 
Bnt  cost  His  heart  a  groan." 

We  see  a  pulsation  of  the  heart  of  Jesus  conditioning  every  mira- 
culous throb  of  Nature,  and  all  His  mighty  works  are  rays  of  the 
same  love  whose  focus  is  the  Cross.  It  is  so  throughout  the  volume. 
The  Saviour's  entire  work  is  brought  into  organic  connection  with 
Calvary,  and  we  have  no  longer,  as  elsewhere,  a  medley  of  shining 
fragments,  but  a  whole  unbroken  mirror.  Treated  as  a  "  Life," 
o  ir  Lord's  career  must  necessarily  seem  anecdotical,  aphoristic,  fiill 
of  abruptness  and  omissions,  as  it  did  to  Neandcr  and  to  others 
b3fore  and  since.     A  "  Life ''  looks  at  the  individual  side  of  a 
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man ;  whereas  Jesus,  even  in  His  most  secret  acts  of  prayer  on 
the  dark  mbimtains  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  the  ver^  centre  of 
the  annals  of  mankind.  Moreover,  in  an  ordinary  "  Life,''  death 
eomes  in  as  the  stoppi^  of  all  human  activity;  whereas  the 
Cross  of  Christ  is  the  very  culmination  of  His  work.  Hence 
"  History  "  is  the  proper  term  in  His  case ;  and,  looked  at  in  that 
light,  it  is  a  subject  for  which  Baumgarten  possesses  an  especial 
aptitude.  As  a  tbeologian  he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  what  may  be  styled  the  BKstorical  School,  founded  by 
his  friend  Professor  Hoffinann,  the  author  of  that  remarkable 
work,  the  "  Schriftbeweis  " — on  the  Theory  of  Scripture  Proof. 
Their  fimdamental  view  of  revelation  is,  that  it  is  hi&tory — the 
history  of  the  intercourse  between  Ood  and  Man.  Of  course  the 
Gospels  constitute  the  very  heart  of  that  history.  If  there  is  any 
portion  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  which  may  be  regarded  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  bi(^raphy,  it  is  that  anterior  to  His  baptism, 
although  even  this  is,  in  a  relative  sense  (that  is,  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  His  proper  work),  history ;  and,  as  such,  is  recorded 
in  two  of  the  inspired  evangelical  narratives.  Still,  since  it  is 
only  mediately  such,  our  author,  following  the  other  two  evange- 
lists, has  not  mcluded  it  in  his  "  History  of  Jesus."  And  just  as 
the  view  of  the  subject,  expressed  in  the  titie  our  author  has  chosen 
for  his  work,  assigns  its  range  and  limits,  so  also  it  determines  his 
method.  That  method  is  strictly  historical  throughout,  aiming  at 
imity  in  development,  and  development  in  imity.  Botii  of  these, 
it  must  be  owned,  have  been  sadly  lacking  hitherto  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  sublimest  and  most  momentous  of  all  histories.  Tet 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  importance  of  an^  history  is  the  value 
of  a  clear  insight  into  the  natural,  harmomous,  orderly,  onward 
march  of  events.  Here,  therefore,  where  we  find-  the  very  centre 
of  all  human  affairs— the  heart  of  universal  history— it  concerns 
us  most  of  all  to  discover  the  law  of  progress,  so  to  speak,  which 
obtains  in  this  creative  series  of  occurrences,  out  of  which  every 
other  series  springs— springs,  too,  not  owing  to  any  merely  mecha- 
nical impulse,  but  in  the  way  of  an  organic  propagation  of  that 
first  almighty  force.  And  the  key  to  this  law  our  author  finds  in 
the  study  of  the  Divine  Person,  whence  the  world-historical  move- 
ment issues.  He  fixes  his  eye  not  so  much  on  the  outward  facts 
themselves,  but  on  these  as  they  reveal  the  mind  of  Christ  at 
every  epoch  of  His  career.  Tbe  holy  heart  and  voU  of  Jesus— 
this  IS  the  magnetic  cynosure  which  attracts  and  fastens  his  adoring 
gaze — ^that  mercy-seat,  where  flames  the  shekinah — ^that  bright 
focus  of  the  synthesis  between  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of 
man.    As  he  rightly  observes,  no  force  of  intellect  or  imagination 
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is  equal  to  this  flight.  Nothing  save  sympathy  generated  in  the 
heart  and  conscience  hy  Him  who  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ, 
and  shows  them  unto  men,  will  here  avail.  Yet  it  is  to  this 
empyrean  of  devout  intuition  and  loving  contemplation  that  we 
must  soar,  if  we  would  ^et  to  the  core  of  this  history.  If  this  be 
the  mysticism  with  which  our  author  has  been  charged  by  his 
enemies,  we  can  onlv  say  that  he  shares  it  with  St.  John  the 
Divine,  who  as  he  lay  on  Jesus's  breast  heard  beating  beneath, 
the  pulses  of  that  Life  which  he  testifies  is  the  Light  of  men. 

Ajiother  heresy,  as  we  are  here  reminded,  with  which  Baum- 
garten  is  credited  in  the  indictment  laid  against  him  by  his-brother 
professors,  is  Pelagianism.  With  what  justice  let  the  reader 
decide  for  himself,  after  perusing  the  following  passage,  in  which 
the  normal  character  of  the  conversion  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  is 
so  strikingly  evinced,  in  opposition  to  the  common  view  of  its 
purely  exceptional  nature : — 

"  We  have  seen  that  the  insight  of  the  most  elect  and  best  amongst  the 
disciples  into  the  meaning  of  the  suffering  righteousness  of  Jesus  was  ob- 
scured, because  they  had  as  yet  no  clear  knowledge  of  their  own  footings 
So  long  as  this  foundation  of  true  self-knowledge  was  lacking,  even  the 
faith  of  Peter  and  the  love  of  John  were  not  sufficient  to  hold  them  up 
in  face  of  the  passion  of  Jesus.  In  the  instance  before  us  we  see,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  where  this  upright  self-knowledge  exists,  even  a 
crime  woiihy  of  death  is  no  hindrance  to  one's  becoming  a  coi^essor  of 
Christ  at  a  moment  when  all  the  world  denies  Him.  How  comes  it 
to  pass  now  that  this  criminal,  of  all  men  else,  attains  to  self-knowledge, 
and  thereby  to  steadfast  confession  of  Jesus  ?  The  occasion  of  this  is 
unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  ciicumstance  that  at  this  very  instant 
he  is  suffering  condign  punishment  on  account  of  his  misdeeds.  But 
that  this  outward  circumstance  is  not  enough  of  itself  to  explain  the 
mystery,  the  other  thief  is  a  proof,  who,  though  in  the  same  situation, 
abuts  and  hardens  his  heart  against  the  acknowledgment  of  his  sin 
and  of  Jesus.  There  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  that  outward  salva- 
tion the  willingness  inwardly  to  enter  into  the  same.  This  willingness 
we  must  pre-suppose  in  the  case  of  the  confessing  malefactor,  and  thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  he  makes  his  Cross  a  pulpit,  from  which  the 
glory  of  Jesus  in  His  sufferings  and  death  is  first,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  an  exemplar  for  all  coming  ages,  preached  to  the  world.  But  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  self-knowledge  and  this  confession 
of  Jesus  are  essentially  the  work  of  Jesus  Himself  What  his  own 
cross  is,  and  what  he  himself  is,  at  last  becomes  clear  to  the  malefactor 
as  he  casts  his  eye  on  the  middle  cross,  and  watches  the  bearing  of 
Him  who  hangs  thereon.  It  is  the  identity  of  situation  which  enables 
Him  to  recognize  at  one  glance  the  innocence  of  Jesus  and  his  own 
crime ;  the  willing  endurance  of  Jesus  and  his  own  rebelliousness. 
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And  on  this  contiast,  tanght  in  so  experimental  a  way,  Tests  moreover 
the  assurance  with  which  he  owns  Him  who  hangs  on  the  crosB  as 
'  Lord,'  and  holds  fast  as  perfect  and  inward  troth  what  Pilate  hid 
written  in  derision,  and  what  all  the  Jews  were  anno  jed  and  scan- 
dalized to  read,  in  that  he  sajs  to  Jesus,  '  Lord,  remember  me  when 
Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom !"  The  man  crocified  with  Christ  it 
is  who,  dying  himselC  believes  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Crucified  One, 
and  owns  the  glory  of  the  Crucified  One  as  the  power  of  deliveranoe 
in  death.  It  is  therein  shown  that  this  male&ctor  is  not  simply  the 
first  of  believers  in  the  victorious  might  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  also 
the  right  exemplar  for  this  faith.  In  that  the  priestly  office  and  the 
sacrificial  blood  are  by  the  interceding  cry  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 
entirely  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  material  representation,  and 
planted  in  the  sphere  of  personal  and  historical  life ;  the  truth  is 
theieby  immovably  established,  that  the  appropriation  of  this  Atone- 
ment so  accomplished  can  only  take  place  by  means  of  an  inward  par- 
ticipation of  the  moral  personality.  Now,  since  this  participation  is 
described  in  general  as  faith,  this  faith  can  be  nothing  else  and  nothing 
less  than  the  entering  uf  a  man  into  the  communion  of  the  death  of 
Christy  a  being  crucified  with  and  dying  with  Christ  Now  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  which  we  here  behold  in  complete  outward  realization  in  the 
instance  of  the  malefactor,  that  it  may  be  a  settled  truth,  that  what 
here  takes  place  outwardly  is  to  be  in  future  repeated  in  full  truth 
through  the  energy  of  the  Spirit^  in  every  case  in  which  the  Atonement 
is  appropriated  in  faith  unto  justification.  So  the  Apostle  Paul 
teaches  with  respect  to  justification,  in  that  he  starts  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  believer  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  then  proceeds  to  say, 
'  He  that  is  dead  is  justified  from  sin.  (See  Bom.  vi  7.)  Justifying  fiuth 
is,  therefore,  according  to  the  Apostle  an  actual  dying  with  Christ,  as^tha 
justified  malefactor  enters  with  identity  of  time  and  place  into  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  death  upon  the  cross.  Accordingly,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Pauline  teaching,  only  those  are  justified  who  inwardly 
and  spiritually  experience  in  their  faith  what  in  the  history  of  the 
male&ctor  is  outwardly  transacted." 

The  accusation,  however,  which  more  than  any  other  has 
wounded  our  author  to  the  quick,  is,  that  ho  denies,  nay,  wcotb 
at  (I),  the  Atonement  It  is  this  calumny  which  at  last  wrung 
from  his  tortured  heart  that  truly  Lutheran  outburst  of  holy  in* 
dignation  which  the  malice  of  his  foes  has  since  tortured  into  a 
veritable  anathema.  **  By  thus  accusing  mc,"  arc  his  words,  *'  the 
Consistory  violates  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  my  soul,  and  I  treat 
this  matter  with  the  utmost,  the  most  unqualified  seriousness.  I 
hereby  declare,  formally  and  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  of 
German  Christendom:  The  three  members  of  Consistory,  who 
have  si^ed  the  judgment  in  question  as  to  my  assumed  doctrinal 
aberrations,  are  uncumiably  bound  to  substantiate,  publicly  and 
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with  unambiguous  proofs,  this  their  accusation  against  me,  or  else 
ublicly  and  in  plain  terms  to  retract  the  aforesaid  accusation, 
n  case  neither  should  be  done,  I  hereby  declare,  in  virtue  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  v.  23,  24),  every  priest  of  the  altar, 
who  opens  to  any  one  of  the  three  aforesaid  members  of  the  Con- 
sistory the  door  of  the  holy  of  hoKes,  a  conscienceless  steward  of 
the  heavenly  goods  of  our  God  ! "  Of  course  it  is  not  for  us  to 
vindicate  this  strong  language,  but  not  all  the  responsibility  rests 
on  him  who  was  stung  into  usiug  it.  If  that  responsibility  be 
heavy,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  Ught  as  a  feather  in  comparison  with 
the  burden  unjustly  laid  upon  him  by  those  whom  it  strikes.  For 
that  Baumgarten  could  sco£P  at  the  Atonement,  no  one  who  reads 
the  passage  we  have  cited  from  him  on  the  Cross  can  for  a  moment 
beUeve ;  nor,  under  the  circumstances,  is  it  easy  to  see  that  igno- 
rance, rather  than  spite,  may  have  given  birth  to  so  poisonous  an 
insinuation  against  a  pious  Christian  divine  of  spotless  reputa- 
tion. So  momentous,  however,  is  the  matter,  and  so  important 
do  we  deem  it  that  this  reproach  be  cleared,  lest  the  usefimiess  of 
his  invaluable  writings  should  bo  in  any  measure  impaired,  that 
we  will  give  a  final  extract  bearing  immediately  on  the  point. 
It  will  set  his  soimdness  in  the  faith  on  this  vital  article  m  the 
clearest  light ;  so  that  we  need  only  lay  this  triumphantly  luminous 
testimony  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  and  may  then  lay  the 
book  aside,  strongly  recommending,  as  we  do  with  a  good  con- 
science, its  early  translation  and  its  wide  diffusion  in  this  country. 
The  passage  relates  to  the  fourth  and  most  central  of  the  Seven 
Cries  on  tixe  Cross,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
meP" 

"  The  heart  of  Jesus  is  so  filled  with  this  sense  of  forlornness  and 
abandonment,  that  His  mouth  overflows,  and  so  He  utters,  in  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  Psalm,  the  feeling  of  his  soul,  since  there  were  no 
words  in  the  entire  sphere  of  language  which  could  so  exactly  and 
fully  express  what  He  felt ;  and  since  He  knew  that  these  words 
were  written  in  a  very  emphatic  sense  for  Him  in  this  moment  of  His 
need,  He  gives  utterance  to  it  as  a  fact,  that  He  is  forsaken  by  God ; 
which  imports  that  He  endures  and  feels  His  dying  in  the  very  sense 
in  which  man  was  originally  threatened  with  death  by  God.  The  crea- 
tion and  preservation  of  man*s  life  is  the  basis  of  all  God's  communion 
with  man.  When,  therefore,  life  is  taken  away  by  Grod,  this  is  the 
abandonment  of  man  on  the  part  of  God.  But  inasmuch  as  man  in 
his  present  estrangement  from  God  since  the  Fall,  no  longer  fully  and 
clearly  recognizes  and  feels  life  to  be  present  communion  with  God,  the 
abyss  of  death  also  is  covered  for  him  with  a  veil  All  sinners  suffer 
death,  but  not  till  they  have  drunk  the  stupefying  draught  But  Jesus, 
since  He  feels  every  moment  of  His  life  to  be  a  moment  of  untroubled 
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comiaunion  with  Grod^  feels  also  every  moment  of  vanishing  life  and 
impending  death  as  a  moment  of  interruption  of  this  communion — as 
an  abandonment  on  the  part  of  God.  We  cannot  help  saying,  there- 
fore, that  Jesus  suffers  the  death  with  which  sinful  mankind  was 
threatened,  but  which  the  sinner  suffers  only  in  a  milder  form.  From 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  onwards,  we  have  had  many  proofs'that  his  love  is 
the  power  of  plunging  with  His  whole  soul  into  the  condition  of  His 
nature  and  of  all  mankind  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  very  might  of  His 
love  that  His  Messiahship  is  founded.  That  is  what  ia  here  perfectly 
realized,  and  with  a  view  to  which  He  had  already  described  His 
death  beforehand  as  His  baptism.  (See  Luke  xiL  59.)  For  here  that 
self-plunging  of  love  into  our  position  is  accomplished  corporeally, 
and  thereby  becomes  a  vicarious  representation  of  sinful  mankind  in 
the  proper  sense.  After  man  has  taken  the  first  step,  that  is,  after  he 
has  apostatized  from  God  by  sin,  the  second  step  which  he  has  to 
take  is  to  die.  After  he  has  transgressed  the  first  will  of  God,  the 
second  will  of  God  concerning  him  is  death  ;  and  not  until  he  passes 
through  death  as  the  now  present  will  of  God  for  him,  does  he  again 
find  the  will  of  God,  and  become  one  with  Him  once  more.  This 
place,  however,  where  alone  sinful  mankind  can  again  find  God,  remains 
vacant.  Sinners,  indeed,  suffer  death,  but  they  do  not  feel  it  in  the 
form  willed  and  meant  by  God  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
sinners  suffer  death  as  an  imposed  foreign  yoke,  but  not  as  the  will  of 
God,  with  which  they  have  made  their  own  will  one.  Jesus  with  body 
and  soul  advances  to  this  place  thus  left  vacant  His  cross  is  the 
place  which  God  marks  out  by  His  threat  of  death,  and  which  he  has 
so  definitely  hedged  around  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  or  confounded 
with  any  other.  His  plsdnt  proves,  too,  that  Jesus  has  entered,  not 
in  any  merely  outward  sense,  but  inwardly,  into  this  place  ;  and  He 
has  thus  become  the  vicarious  representative  (Stellvertreter)  of  sinful 
mankind,  in  the  proper  and  fall  sense  of  the  term.  Again,  this  has 
come  to  pass  in  such  a  Way,  that  Jesus,  by  virtue  of  this  his 
standing  in  the  place  (Stellvertretung)  of  sinful  and  ffdlen  man- 
kind, unites  it  again  with  God.  For  it  is  the  most  essential 
characteristic  of  man,  that  the  relation  between  Gk)d  and  man. 
contemplates  personal  reciprocity.  This  is  the  reason  why,  since 
man  in  his  sin  has  forsaken  God,  Grod  again  forsakes  him  in  his 
death.  Here,  at  the  place  of  death,  everything  now  depends  on 
man's  reuniting  himself  with  God,  on  his  niAking  the  wrathfid  will 
of  God  his  own  wilL  But  the  plaint  of  Jesus  proves  further — that 
He  cleaves  to  God,  even  when  God  forsakes  Him.  He  does  not 
utter  His  feeling  of  abandonment  by  God,  until  He  has  twice  called 
on  God  as  His  God.  True,  He  does  not  heVe,  as  on  other  occasions^ 
call  God  His  Father.  This,  His  childlike  consciousness  of  God,  is^  for 
the  moment)  forced  into  the  background,  and  he  must  first  wrestle  f<» 
its  recovery  ;  but  He  does  not  quit  His  hold  of  His  God  for  a  single 
instant.  He  vanquishes  that  abandonment  by  God,  which  he  feels  to 
be,  in  the  light  of  fact,  his  actiml  condition,  through  the  power  of 
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the  Eternal  Spirit  which  ii  in  Him.  (See  Heb.  ix.  14.)  Here^  at 
the  end  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  that  inmost  mystery  of  His  life  shines 
forth  just  as  clearly  as  at  the  beginning.  As  He  enters  earthly 
existence  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost— or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  as  He  who  has  His  being  with  €k>d  and  is  Himself 
God  before  the  beginning,  becomes  flesh  by  His  own  will — even  so 
is  it  proved  in  His  deatii,  that  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  God 
He  is  joined  with  €rod*-~that  He  is  the  Eternal  and  Only-begotten 
Son  of  God.  And  this,  His  relationship  to  God,  reveals  itself  in  this, 
that  by  His  spirit  He  vanquishes  the  sense  of  abandonment  by  Grod, 
and  in  faith  holds  fast  as  His,  and  confesses  Him  with  His  mouth, 
the  God  who  forsakes  Him.  Thereby  the  bond  of  communion  with 
God,  rent  asunder  by  mankind,  is  in  very  deed  and  in  truth  made 
whole  again  on  the  part  of  mankind,  and  thus  the  Fall  which  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning  is  perfectly  made  good  in  accordance  with 
the  law  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  conscience  of  humanity." 


II. 

OUR  EARTH,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

PHYSICAL  OEOORAPHY. 

Our  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  take  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view 
of  such  of  the  aspects  and  phenomena  of  our  planet  as  are  usually 
included  under  the  head  of  Physical  Geography ; — ^the  relations  of 
land  and  water,  of  plain  and  mountain,  of  earth  and  air,  of  heat  and 
cold.  But  as  the  present  is  only  comprehensible  when  interpreted  by 
the  past,  we  propose  to  take  a  rapid  glance  over  the  probable  history 
of  our  globe  from  the  earliest  times ;  indicating  the  general  laws  which 
have  obtained  in  preparing  the  earth  for  its  present  inhabitants  ;  and 
which  are  still  ia  operation,  slowly  yet  surely  working  revolutions 
which  only  require  lapse  of  time  to  be  as  mighty  as  those  of  which 
the  traces  are  self-written  on  the  pages  of  the  earth's  crust 

One  consideration  must  be  premised.  The  subsequent  brief  sketch 
of  the  development  of  a  molten  mass  into  a  life-bearing  world,  must 
not  be  understood  as  a  veritable  history.  However  strong  the  evidence^ 
it  is  still  but  inferentiaL  The  events  related  must  be  considered  only 
as  a  hypothetical  account,  which  will  serve  to  explain  present  appear- 
ances— ^things  which  might  or  may  have  happened  in  the  form  or 
succession  mentioned,  consistently  with  observed  facts ;  serving  syn- 
thetically  to  bring  such  facts  in  a  more  graphic  manner  before  the 
mind's  eye,  than  could  be  done  by  any  merely  analytic  method.    The 
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can  scarcely  speak  of  drainage.  But»  ever  and  anon,  the  force  of  the 
internal  fire  changed  the  relative  levels  of  the  surfEu^e  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  was  upheaved,  and  the  primitive  hill  covered  with  the  dis- 
placed ocean.  Then  from  the  recently  formed  strata  began  a  copious 
drainage,  which  settled  itself  into  channels,  as  we  see  the  water  ooze 
£rom  the  soaked  sand  on  the  sesrshore,  and  wear  for  itself  channels  in 
its  substance,  when  the  tide  is  retreating.  And  thus  were  formed 
rivers,  mighty  torrents  compared 'with  which  it  is  probable  the  Amazon 
and  the  Ganges  would  appear  but  tiny  brookleta  Of  this  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  give  illustration  hereaiter. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  blank  world  at  this  time,  a  world  of  cloud, 
and  storm,  and  chaos  ;  no  living  creatures  peopled  the  waters,  no  trace 
of  vegetation  softened  the  hard  and  barren  aspect  of  the  rock.  But  a 
Voice  was  heard,  and  the  earth  and  the  waters  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly. The  heavy  rains  and  the  rushing  waters  are  stiU  ceaselessly 
eating  away  the  rocks,  both  the  granite  and  the  primary  strata,  and 
forming  of  them  new  layers  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  which  will  by 
and  by  be  upheaved  to  become  dry  land,  plain  or  mountain,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  but  these  strata  are  no  longer  the  mere  disintegration  of 
preceding  ones — ^they  contain  the  first  evidences  of  life ;  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  that  age  are  interred  within  them,  and  become  the  records 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  period  in  the  world's  history. 

The  earliest  organic  remains  with  which  we  meet  are  those  of 
marine  animals  ;  even  the  few  traces  of  vegetable  life  observed  are 
chiefly  of  a  fucoid  nature.  But  although  we  may  safely  aver  that  all 
the  organic  traces  indicate  clearly  the  existence  of  their  representative 
types,  we  cannot  argue  conversely  that  those  forms  of  which  we  find 
no  remains  were  actually  absent  from  this  early  world.  There  may 
have  been  both  land  animals  and  vegetables  of  a  certain  order,  and 
yet  the  physical  conditions  not  have  been  favourable  to  their  preserva- 
tion. It  ie  not  until  after  the  deposition  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone, 
that  we  find  unequivocal  marks  of  the  existence  of  an  extensive  ter- 
restrial flora  ;  nor  is  it  until  a  still  later  period  that  any  except  very 
slight  traces  of  a  terrestrial  fauna  appear.  The  fossils,  however,  that 
do  appear  in  these  earliest  strata  are  most  instructive,  and  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  destroy  the  so-called  Lamarckian  or  **  development  ' 
hypothesis,  so  ingeniously  brought  forward  in  the  "  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion." For  in  them  we  find  representatives  of  all  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom — the  Eadiata,  the  Mollusca,  the 
Articulata,  and  the  Vertebrata.  These  last  were  only  represented  by 
fishes  ;  but  by  fishes  of  so  high  an  order,  as  to  be  periectly  conclusive 
on  the  point  in  question  ;  as  is  fxdly  and  elaborately  demonstrated  by 
Hugh  Miller,  in  the  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator." 

During  all  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  the  general  law  attached  to 
the  solid  parts  of  the  structure  seems  to  have  been,  that  they  should 
alternately  form  part  of  the  sea-bottom  and  the  dry  land.  Immense 
thicknesses  of  strata  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  seas,  or  in 
the  huge  deltas  of  rivers,  consisting  of  the  debris  of  the  then-existing 
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reader  will  therefore  please  to  imagine  before  each  statement,  some 
qualifying  phrase,  implying  only  strong  probability  or  theoretical 
likelihood. 

Underlying  all  the  varieties  of  surface  presented  to  us  by  the  earth, 
whenever  our  investigations  have  penetrated  to  sufficient  depth,  wo 
find  granite,  the  foundation  of  all  known  rocks.  This  is  a  crystalline 
structure,  bearing  unmistakeable  evidence  of  having  originally  been 
melted.  Above  this  we  meet  with  certain  other  rocks,  which  have 
without  doubt  been  formed  by  the  destruction  or  disintegration  of  this 
primary  one,  through  the  mechanical  agency  of  water.  Above  these, 
again,  we  find  other  and  still  more  numerous  rocks,  which  have  resulted 
i^om  these,  as  they  from  the  granite ;  but  with  an  important  difference 
— animal  and  vegetable  life  has  appeared ;  and  as  the  water  has  worn 
down  the  solid  matter,  bearing  it  away  to  form  other  sedimentary 
strata,  these  latter  have  become  the  tombs  of  such  forms  of  life  as 
were  there  present,  ^ence  our  history,  which  for  purposes  of  illustrar 
tion  we  may  conceive  thus. 

Long,  long  ages  ago,  during  which  centuries  or  millenniums  may 
count  as  units,  our  globe  existed  as  an  intensely  heated  or  melted  mass 
of  matter,  slowly  cooling  by  radiation  into  space.  Very  slowly  cooling ; 
for  between  it  and  space  was  a  thick  vaporous  mass,  preventing  rapid 
radiation.  This  vaporous  mass  contained  all  the  water  which  now  forms 
our  rivers,  oceans,  and  springs  ;  as  well  as  all  that  exists  in  the  present 
atmosphere. 

At  length  a  period  arrived  when  a  crust  was  formed  over  this  melted 
sphere,  of  uncertain  thickness,  still  enclosing  a  melted  nucleus,  destined 
from  time  to  time  to  burst  forth  in  volcanic  eruptions  ;  and  by  the 
development  of  elastic  gases,  to  break  in  fragments  superimposed  strata, 
or  upheave  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  islands,  mountains,  or  mighty 
continents.  This  crust  presented  the  rough  and  uneven  surface 
noticed  on  all  scoriaa,  mountains  and  valleys  representing  the  eleva- 
tions and  depressions.  When  the  temperature  was  still  further 
reduced,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  water  in  a  fiuid  form  on 
the  surface,  the  vaporous  mass  began  to  discharge  itself  in  torrents  of 
rain  upon  the  earth — torrents  to  which  the  heaviest  falls  of  the  Brazils 
are  but  as  a  light  summer  shower.  The  effect  of  these  streams  of  water 
at  a  high  temperature,  was  to  grind  and  wear  dovm  the  edges  and 
substance  of  this  granitic  crust,  carrying  the  proceeds  into  the  valleys, 
where  they  formed  the  primary  stratified  rocks,  the  Gneiss,  the  Mica- 
schist,  and  the  Clay-slate  ;  all  these  being  nothing  more  than  granite 
mechanically  disintegrated,  and  more  or  less  altered  subsequently  by 
pressure  from  above,  and  perhaps  heat  from  below. 

During  this  time  the  valleys  were  partially  filled  up,  and  the  hiUs 
worn  down ;  and  a  surface  of  dry  land  and  water  produced,  in 
general  aspect  of  hill  and  dale,  not  altogether  unlike  that  which  was 
to  be  hereafter.  There  were  mountains  and  lakes,  and  continents  and 
ocean ;  probably  at  first  no  rivers  proper.  These  are  the  drainages 
from  districts ;  and  so  long  as  the  only  exposed  land  was  granite,  we 
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can  scarcely  speak  of  drainage.  But^  ever  and  anon,  the  force  of  the 
internal  fire  changed  the  relative  levels  of  the  surfiaGe  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  was  upheaved,  and  the  primitiye  hill  covered  with  the  dis- 
placed ocean.  Then  from  the  recently  formed  strata  began  a  copious 
drainage,  which  settled  itself  into  cluumels,  as  we  see  the  water  ooze 
from  the  soaked  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  wear  for  itself  channels  in 
its  substance,  when  the  tide  is  retreating.  And  thus  were  formed 
rivers,  mighty  torrents  compared 'with  which  it  is  probable  the  Amazon 
and  the  Ganges  would  appear  but  tiny  brooklets.  Of  this  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  give  illustration  hereaiter. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  blank  world  at  this  time,  a  world  of  cloud, 
and  storm,  and  chaos  ;  no  living  creatures  peopled  the  waters,  no  trace 
of  vegetation  softened  the  hard  and  barren  aspect  of  the  rock.  But  a 
Voice  was  heard,  and  the  earth  and  the  waters  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly. The  heavy  rains  and  the  rushing  waters  are  still  ceaselessly 
eating  away  the  rocks,  both  the  granite  and  the  primary  strata,  and 
forming  of  them  new  layers  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  which  will  by 
and  by  be  upheaved  to  become  dry  land,  plain  or  mountain,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  but  these  strata  are  no  longer  the  mere  disint^ration  of 
preceding  ones — ^they  contain  the  first  evidences  of  life  ;  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  that  age  are  interred  within  them,  and  become  the  records 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  period  in  the  world^s  history. 

The  earliest  organic  remains  with  which  we  meet  are  those  of 
marine  animals  ;  even  the  few  traces  of  vegetable  life  observed  are 
chiefly  of  a  fucoid  nature.  But  although  we  may  safely  aver  that  all 
the  organic  traces  indicate  clearly  the  existence  of  their  representative 
types,  we  cannot  argue  conversely  that  those  forms  of  which  we  find 
no  remains  were  actually  absent  from  this  early  world.  There  may 
have  been  both  land  animals  and  vegetables  of  a  certain  order,  and 
yet  the  physical  conditions  not  have  been  favourable  to  their  preserva- 
tion. It  is  not  until  after  the  deposition  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
that  we  find  unequivocal  marks  of  the  existence  of  an  extensive  ter- 
restrial flora  ;  nor  is  it  until  a  still  later  period  that  any  except  very 
slight  traces  of  a  terrestrial  fauna  appear.  The  fossils,  however,  that 
do  appear  in  these  earliest  strata  are  most  instructive,  and  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  destroy  the  so-called  Lamarckian  or  "  development  ' 
hypothesis,  so  ingeniously  brought  forward  in  the  "  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion." For  in  them  we  find  representatives  of  all  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom — the  Badiata,  the  MuUusca,  the 
Articulata,  and  the  Vertebrata.  These  last  were  only  represented  by 
fishes  ;  but  by  fishes  of  so  high  an  order,  as  to  be  perfectly  conclusive 
on  the  point  in  question  ;  as  is  fully  and  elaborately  demonstrated  by 
Hugh  Miller,  in  the  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator.*' 

During  all  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  the  general  law  attached  to 
the  solid  parts  of  the  structure  seems  to  have  been,  that  they  should 
alternately  form  part  of  the  sea-bottom  and  the  dry  land.  Immense 
thicknesses  of  strata  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  seas,  or  in 
the  huge  deltas  of  rivers,  consisting  of  the  debris  of  the  then-existing 
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land,  and  the  remams  of  the  ATiiTnala  and  vegetables  that  dwelt  on 
land  and  in  water.  Then  by  the  expansion  of  the  elastic  gases 
underneath  the  earth's  crust,  these  strata  were  upheayed  to  form  dry 
land,  and  the  displaced  waters  overflowed  the  previous  earth.  This, 
in  its  turn,  was  covered  with  fresh  deposits  similarly  formed,  in  time 
to  be  again  raised  and  depressed.  All  these  strata  were  originally 
deposited  horizontally ;  but  owing  to  the  forces  mentioned,  they  have 
been  repeatedly  broken  across  in  eveiy  direction,  and  displaced  and 
even  inverted  ;  so  that  different  strata  of  great  tihickneas  have  been 
found  superimposed  on  each  other  in  exactly  the  reverse  order  to  that 
in  which  they  were  originally  formed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  con- 
stant disruption  of  the  successive  strata,  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
structure  must  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  last  de- 
posited strata,  and  of  the  earlier  history  we  could  have  known  nothing. 
The  coal  fields,  which  now  play  so  important  a  part  in  man's  history, 
would,  but  for  this  law,  have  been  as  utterly  unknown  to  ns  as  though 
they  were  hid  at  the  very  centre  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  is,  also,  tluit 
our  mountains  generally  possess  an  apex  of  granite,  or  some  primary 
rock  j  having  been  formed  by  the  fracture  of  a  mass  of  strata,  and  the 
nptOting  of  the  central  broken  part ;  whilst  the  sides — always  one, 
sometimes  both — ^present,  as  we  recede  from  the  apex,  the  broken  ends 
of  the  original  strata,  at  different  degrees  of  inclination  ;  and  at  the 
base  usuaUy  a  more  or  less  horizontal  layer,  deposited  after  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountain.  By  this  we  are  enabled  to  state  with  some 
precision,  the  relative  ages  of  mountains,  as  their  elevation  dates  from 
a  period  between  the  depositions  of  those  strata  that  are  tUted  up  at 
an  angle  to  the  horizon,  and  those  that  are  found  horizontally  at,  or 
near,  the  base.  By  this  means  we  learn  that  some  of  our  com- 
paratively insignificant  British  hills  were  grown  old  in  centuries  long 
before  the  giant  Alps  and  Himalayas  were  upheaved  from  the  depths 
of  the  ocean. 

We  cannot  follow,  step  by  step,  the  geological  history  of  our  planet ; 
a  history  composed  of  vastly  extended  periods,  each  with  its  own  special 
characteristics,  and  its  own  fl.ora  and  fetuna ;  generally  separated  from 
each  other  by  broad  lines  of  demarcation,  and  by  the  almost  total  ex- 
tinction, at  the  dose  of  each  era,  of  their  respective  organic  species — 
the  types  being  preserved,  but  the  special  forms  disappearing  entirely. 
We  will  briefly  glance  at  a  few  imaginary  scenes,  suggested  by  the 
geological  phenomena  of  our  own  islands  and  neighbouring  latitudes. 

We  are  standing  on  a  barren  coast  of  the  Palseozoic  epoch ;  the  surf  is 
breaking  over  reefs  and  low  islands  of  coral,  all  around  and  upon  which 
innumerable  polyps  are  toiling  age  after  age,  preparing  immense  masses 
of  limestone  for  our  future  hills.  The  sea  is  "  peopled  with  countless 
myriads  of  those  unsightly  animals,  the  trilobites,  swimming  near  the 
surfiEice  of  the  water  with  their  backs  downwards,  looking  out  constantly, 
and  sinking  at  the  slightest  approach  of  danger  from  beneath  ;  while 
the  remains  of  successive  generations  of  these  creatures,  mixed  with 
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mud  and  sand,  aze  lapidly  forming  beds  of  great  extent"  *  The 
crinoids,  or  stone-flowers,  rival  in  beauty  the  searanemonies  of  our  own 
coasts ;  the  hard  rocks  are  covered  over  with  Brachiopods  and  a  few 
Conchifera.  But  the  dominant  race  is  that  of  the  Cephalopods,  allied 
to  our  cuttle-fishes — ^the  "  lords  and  tyrants  of  that  creation  ;"  some 
of  them  probably  of  dimensions  formidable  enough,  singly  or  com- 
bined, to  inspire  terror  in  the  ferocious  shark-like  fishes  which  are 
here  and  there  to  be  seen,  though  not  in  great  numbers,  f 

Many  ^es  have  passed  away,  and  we  have  a  widely  different  scene 
to  contemplate.  Our  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  present  a 
great  ocean  studded  with  islands,  large  and  small,  ^m  which  the 
waters  reach  perhaps  to  the  poles,  ll^ere  has  been  a  deposition  pre- 
viously of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  ;  this  has  been  built  upon  by  fresh 
multitudes  of  polyps,  and  the  whole  has  been  broken  up  by  internal 
agencies  into  shallow  basins,  the  broken  ridges  of  which  form  the 
islands.  These  are  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with  a  dense  tropical 
vegetation,  among  which  are  prominently  visible  the  lofty,  wide- 
spreading  Lepidodendron,  the  elegant  tapering  Sigillaria,  gigantic 
tree-ferns,  with  innumerable  pines  and  firs,  *'all  girt  round  with 
creepers  and  parasitic  plants,  climbing  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
loftiest  among  them,  and  enlivening  by  the  bright  and  vivid  colours  of 
their  flowers  the  dark  and  gloomy  character  of  the  great  masses  of 
vegetation."  X  It  would  almost  appear  as  though  the  energies  of  nature 
were  monopolized  by  the  vegetable  creation,  for  terrestrial  animal  life 
is  scarce.  The  dense  forests  are  silent  and  still ;  no  birds  are  flitting 
from  tree  to  tree  ;  we  see  nothing  of  quadruped  or  reptile  ;  only  a  few 
insects  appear  to  testify  that  all  animal  life  is  not  absent ;  the  sea, 
however,  is  abundantly  peopled.  Heavy  rains  fell,  and  the  streams 
rushing  violently  dovm  the  steep  hills  carried  away  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  trunks  of  the  trees  into  the  neighbouring  bays.  Here  they  accu- 
mulated age  after  age,  undergoing  chemical  changes  from  bituminous 
springs  and  other  agencies,  pressed  upon  heavily  by  superincumbent 
deposits,  till  finally  they  were  converted  into  what  now  constitutes  the 
exhaustless  riches  of  our  coal-mines.  Dr.  Buckland  mentions  some 
remarkable  instances  of  the  persistence  of  these  forms  of  vegetation 
traceable  in  the  coal : — "  But  the  finest  example  is  that  of  the  coal- 
mines of  Bohemia.  The  most  elaborate  imitations  of  living  foliage 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  beautiful  profusion  of  extinct  vegetable 
forms  with  which  the  galleries  of  these  coal-mines  are  overhung.  The 
loof  is  covered  as  with  a  canopy  of  goigeous  tapestry,  enriched  with 
festoons  of  most  graceful  foliage,  flung  in  wild,  irregular  profusion  over^ 
every  portion  of  its  surfeu^e.  The  spectator  feels  himself  transported, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  into  the  forests  of  another  world ;  he  beholds 
trees,  of  forms  and  character  now  unknown  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 

•  Professor  Ansted's  fftsdnating  work,  "  Ptcturesqne  Sketchei  of  Creation." 

t  Hugh  Miller.  %  Anrted. 
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earth,  presented  to  his  senses  almost  in  the  vigour  of  their  primeval 
life — their  scaly  stems  and  bending  branches,  with  their  delicate  appa^ 
ratus  of  foliage,  are  all  spread  forth  before  him,  little  impaired  by  the 
lapse  of  countless  ages,  and  bearing  faithful  records  of  extinct  systems 
of  vegetation,  which  began  and  terminated  in  times  of  which  these 
relics  are  the  infallible  historians." 

During  this,  the  Carboniferous  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  striking  similarity  between  the  then  vegetation  and  that  of  Aus- 
tralia now.  There  are  likewise  many  circumstances  which  show  that 
our  climate  was  then  very  like  the  present  tropical  one.  For  long  ages 
after  this,  animals  lived  in  these  latitudes  which  seem  of  necessity  to 
require  a  much  warmer  temperature  than  that  which  we  now  possess. 

The  close  of  the  coal  deposit  was  probably  owing  to  the  disappear* 
ance  of  the  wooded  islands  which  originated  it,  for  above  it  we  find 
strata  such  as  would  result  from  the  disintegration  of  soil  and  rock» 
viz.,  sandstone  and  marl.  All  this  then  disappeared  into  the  sea,  and 
once  more  the  coral  polyps  began  their  labours,  and  covered  up  all 
the  previous  deposits  with  the  magnesian  limestone  about  300  feet 
thick.* 

Bui^  leaving  the  Transition  and  Carboniferous  epoch,  let  us  turn  to 
another  scene,  belonging  to  the  Secondary  period, — a  period  of  fierce 
perpetual  warfare  in  water,  air,  earth,  and  mud,  chiefly  by  reptile 
tribes.  Other  animals  did  exist — fish,  fowl,  and  quadruped ;  but  all 
are  represented,  and  almost^  as  it  were,  superseded,  by  the  predominance 
of  reptiles.  Our  scene  lies  on  the  border  of  the  delta  of  some  mighty 
river  of  those  times ;  the  tide  is  low,  and  an  interminable  waste  of 
mud  and  shallow  pools  contrasts  strongly  with  the  rich  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropical  forest,  which  fringes  to  the  very  edge  the 
expanse  of  watei's,  or  with  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  prairie  beyond. 
The  burning  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens,  and  there  is  a  truce, — ^all  ia 
still,  the  silence  unbroken,  save  by  the  monotonous  hum  of  insect  life. 
Geckos  and  lizards  are  lying  motionless,  and  with  open  mouth,  on 
every  rock  and  stone,  inhaling,  as  Humboldt  says,  the  heated  air  with, 
ecstasy.  Some  large  trees  are  lying  in  the  water,  where  they  have 
been  cast  by  the  last  hurricane  ',  and,  side  by  side  with  them,  we  see 
the  hylaeosaurus,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  gnarled  and  knotted 
trunk.  Innumerable  creatures — the  crocodiles,  the  gavials,  and  alli- 
gators of  that  day — are  l^ing  half  buried  in  the  hardening  and  cracking 

*  Coral  Polyps. — Imagine  the  many  processes  which  man  would  have  to  go 
through,  if  he  were  compelled  to  build  a  breakwater  for  fifty  miles  along  a  rough 
and  stormy  coast.  What  preparation  !— what  acts  of  parliament ! — what  devices 
for  Ainds ! — what  consultation  how  to  do  it ! — what  fkilures  and  ^sappointments! 
Yet,  in  defiance  of  the  fiercest  storms,  these  polyps,  without  line  or  oompaas,  have 
built  up  barrier  reefs  in  New  Caledonia  400  mUes  in  length ;  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Australia,  1000  miles  j  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  150  feet 
deep.  In  mnny  parts  of  the  Pacific  whole  groups  of  islaDds  are  entirely  due  to 
their  labours — the  Maladives  and  Laccadives  are  altogether  coral — ^from  Duff 
Island  to  Disappointment  Island,  as  related  by  Kotzebuey  the  natives  traverse  xeeta 
600  miles  in  length,  passing  f^om  one  to  the  other. 
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mud ;  bat  all  aro  at  lest^  taking  their  siosta,  after  the  ardaoos  morning. 
A  little  longer,  and  the  Biin  begins  to  decline ;  the  tide  rises,  and  all 
is  life  again.  Strange  winged  reptiles  are  flitting  everywhere  in  tlio 
air,  now  pursuing  the  dragonflies  and  brightly-coloured  beetles  and 
insects  in  the  air,  and  anon  folding  their  wings,  and  running  swiftly 
upon  the  earth  after  the  few  small  marsupial  rats,  which  are  scudding 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  vainly  trying  to  escape  by  penetrating  its 
rank  underwood.  The  sharks  in  the  water,  and  the  crocodiles  in  the 
mud,  each  rouse  themselves  to  seek  their  evening  meal ;  buty  dreadful 
as  they  are  now,  they  were  by  no  means  the  lords  paramount  in  those 
times.  A  strange  sound  is  heard  in  the  forest,  and  the  mighty  trees 
shake  and  wave  like  reeds  in  a  brake ;  the  earth  groans  beneath  the 
tread  of  a  monstrous  beast,  which  is  crashing  its  resistless  way  to  the 
shore.  It  is  a  reptile  still — ^the  megalosaurus — ^much  taller  and  lai^gcr 
than  the  largest  elephant.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  alligator  or  crocodile 
that  is  slow  in  escaping  to  the  deeper  waters  !  It  is  but  a  mouthful  to 
this  rapacious  brute, — a  minute*s  sleep  purchased  at  the  price  of  death. 
But  meantime  the  rest  of  the  tribe  have  reached  the  waters,  where  a 
still  livelier  scene  is  in  progress.  There  the  plesioeaurus  lies  wait, 
with  its  long  and  powerful  neck,  its  sharp  beak,  and  its  strong  paddles. 
There  the  huge  white  shark  is  also  in  waiting,  and  amongst  these  come 
the  crocodiles — some  of  which  fall  a  prey  at  once.  Vcb  metis  1  woe 
to  the  conquered,  is  the  watchword  here — it  is  no  war  for  principle, 
but  for  supper — and  the  plesiosaurus  gorges  itself  with  the  gavial,  with 
as  little  compunction  as  though  it  was  not  a  reptile  and  a  brother.  But 
from  the  neighbouring  deep  water,  retributive  justice  is  glaring  upon 
him  with  eyes  half  a  yard  in  diameter.  It  is  the  ichthyosaurus,  the 
iish  lizard,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  even  for  the  monstrous 
plesiosaurus.  With  one  swoop  of  his  enormous  tail  he  is  upon  him, 
and  this  race  not  being  particular  as  to  the  size  of  the  mouthful,  he 
and  his  just  swallowed  prey  are  engulfed  at  once. 

"  See,  late  awaked,  he  rears  him  from  the  floods. 
And  stretching  forth  his  stature  to  the  clouds. 
Writhes  in  the  sun  aloft  his  scaly  height. 
And  strikes  the  distant  hills  with  tmnsient  lighc. 
Far  round  are  fatal  damps  of  terror  spread. 
The  mighty  fear,  nor  hlush  to  own  their  dread. 
Large  is  his  front,  and  when  his  burnished  eyes 
Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  seems  to  rise." 

• 

In  addition  to  all  these,  on  our  own  coasts  might  have  been  seen  a 
reptile  of  the  frog  kind,  the  labyrinthodon,  laige  as  a  rhinoceros,  which 
has  handed  down  the  fact  of  its  huge  existence  to  us,  not  only  by 
bones,  but  by  leaving  its  ponderous  footprints  on  our  ancient  sands — 
and  another,  somewhat  like  a  kangaroo,  has  left  not  only  its  footmarks, 
but  the  trace  of  its  tail,  as  it  trailed  after  it. 

We  complete  our  remarks  on  the  past  history  of  the  earth  by  one 
more  glance  into  the  phenomena  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  Between  thia 
and  the  past,  there  has  been  a  period  of  terrible  disturbance  of  the 
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existing  relations  of  land  and  water,  and  every  living  species  has  dis- 
appeared. The  types  remain,  but  not  one  species  of  the  Secondary 
epoch  survives  in  the  Tertiary.  Fish  and  reptile  still  exist,  but  dete- 
riorated in  importance.  Novr  it  is  that  the  mighty  race  of  quadrupeds 
proper  appear.  Terrible  and  fierce  creatures  they  were.  The  hysBua, 
the  bear — of  what  size  may  be  judged  from  the  teeth,  five  inches  long 
— the  tiger,  laige  as  the  largest  of  Bengal, — ail  lived  in  our  own  island 
at  this  time.  Their  dens  are  constantly  found  in  recent  strata,  strewn 
with  the  gnawed  bones  of  their  prey,  amidst  which  they  have  finally 
laid  down  to  die.  Then  the  elephant^  the  mammoth,  and  the  mastodon, 
roamed  the  plains  and  forests  of  our  latitudes,  there  the  lonely  tapir 
hid  itself  from  its  kind.  But  there  were  others  of  much  vaster  size 
than  any  now  extant  The  proportions  of  one  or  two  of  them  are 
worth  a  moment's  notice.  But  firsts  as  to  their  names.  It  does  not 
seem  that  they  have  been  very  respectfully  treated  by  men  of  scienca 
Megatherium  means  "  great  brute  ,•"  Palaeotherium,  "  old  brute ;"  and 
Deinotherium,  "terrible  brute."  This  last  name  is  apt  enough.  Imagine 
an  elephant-like  creature,  20  feet  in  length,  perhaps  12  feet  in  height^ 
and  robust  in  proportion,  with  two  enormous  tus^  curving  downward 
from  the  under  jaw.  Dr.  Young^s  paraphrase  on  part  of  the  Book  of 
Job  gives  some  idea  of  his  vastness : — 

"  Earth  sinka  beneath  him  as  he  moves  along 
To  seek  the  herbs  and  mingle  with  the  throng. 
See  with  what  strength  his  hardened  loins  are  bonnd* 
All  orer  proof  and  shut  against  a  wound ; 
How  like  a  mountain  oedar  moves  his  tail. 
Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail. 
His  eye  drinks  Jordan  np ; — when  fired  with  drought 
He  trusts  to  turn  its  current  down  his  throat. 
In  lessened  waves,  it  creeps  along  the  plain. 
He  sinks  a  river  and  he  thirsts  agpain." 

The  Megatherium  was  a  representative  of  the  tribe  now  known  as 
the  Sloths.  Had  one  of  them  and  the  largest  known  elephant  taken 
a  walk  together,  they  would  have  appeared  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  a  Thames-street  dray-horse  and  a  Shetland  pony.  The  mon- 
strous pillars  which  supported  the  body  were  like  forest  trees,  and 
were  three  times  the  thickness  of  the  largest  elephant's;  the  width 
across  the  loins  was  about  six  feet.  The  print  of  the  fore-foot  was 
about  a  yard  long  and  12  inches  wide ;  that  of  the  hind-foot  about 
half  as  large  again.  The  feet  were  furnished  with  claws  10  inches  in 
length,  and  about  12  inches  in  circumference  at  the  root  Its  tail  was 
five  or  six  feet  in  circumference.  Its  mode  of  living  was  to  tear  up 
large  trees  by  the  roots,  and  strip  them  of  leaves  and  radicles — ^trees 
so  large,  sometimes,  as  by  their  fall,  to  crush  the  skull  even  of  this 
gigantic  brute.  It  was  very  slow  in  motion  ;  but  little  need  had  it  of 
speed,  when,  for  defence  against  its  enemies,  it  had  a  coat  of  mail  an 
inch  thick,  probably  ball-proof ;  and  with  one  tread  of  the  foot^  or  one 
lash  of  its  tail,  it  could  kill  the  largest  puma  or  tiger. 

Such  were  the  giant  races  which  directly  preceded  the  advent  of 
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man ;  and  so  was  the  earth  finished.  The  solemn  old  forests  and  the 
luxuriant  plains  were  bearing  silent  testimony  to  the  completed  har- 
mony of  creation,  the  sea  had  taken  up  the  theme  of  its  everlasting 
fugue,  and  in  the  evening  Man  walked  in  the  garden  of  £den. 

Our  globe,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  a  surfoce  of  about  197  millions 
of  square  miles,  of  which  145  millions  are  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  elastic  gases 
of  uncertain  extent ;  this  having  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
40  to  100  miles  in  altituda  All  these,  the  land,  the  water,  and  the 
air,  present  phenomena  of  great  interest : — we  commence  with  the  land. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  is  estimated  at  about  51^  millions  of 
square  British  statute  miles,  of  which  more  than  three-fotirths  lie  north 
of  the  equator.  Of  its  further  superficial  distribution  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  much,  as  there  is  no  known  reason  why  it  should  be  thus 
and  not  otherwise.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  on  one  side 
of  the  earth,  the  other  being  occupied  in  great  measure  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  a  portion  of  Australia  and  Patagonia.  One  note-worthy 
fact  may  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  southern  terminations  of  the 
various  sections  of  land — viz.,  the  tendency  to  a  pyramidal  form,  as  in 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  8.  America ;  also  in  the  peninsulas 
of  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Malacca,  and  California.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  apparent ;  yet  the  fact  would  appear  to  be  in  some  respect  signifi- 
cant, since  this  pyramidal  contour  appears  in  almost  every  instance  to 
be  prolonged  into  the  ocean. 

The  amount  of  indentation  of  the  coast-line  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  civilization,  the  two  being  almost  in  a  constant  direct  ratio ; 
except  where,  as  in  the  Icy  Ocean,  other  unfavourable  influences  inter- 
vene. The  western  coast  of  Europe  is  the  most  frequently  and  deeply 
indented,  and  the  best  of  any  on  the  globe  adapted  to  the  free  com- 
munion, the  wandering  habits,  and  the  conunercial  enterprise  of  man ; 
contrasting  strongly  in  these  respects  with  the  shores  of  Africa  and  the 
greater  part  of  8.  America. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  expanse  of  lands,  vast  portions  are  by 
various  causes  rendered  unfit  for  the  dwelling  of  man ;  in  some  the 
climate  and  soil  are  hopelessly  unproductive  ;  in  others,  the  very  energy 
of  nature's  operations  exclude  man ;  some  parte  are  under  perpetual 
ice  or  snow  ;  some  constitute  the  summits  of  inaccessible  mountains. 
Let  us  glance  first  at  the  condition  of  some  of  our  plains  ;  by  which 
we  mean  tracte  of  land  not  much  elevated  above  the  sea-level,  i,  e.  from 
200  to  1200  feet 

From  the  Altai  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  occupying  all  the  low  lands 
of  Siberia,  streteh  vast  plains  or  eteppesy  which,  from  their  physical 
conditions,  present  insurmounteble  barriers  to  progress  and  civilization. 
In  winter  fearful  storms  rage,  and  the  ''  dry  snow  is  driven  by  the  gale 
with  a  violence  which  neither  man  nor  animal  can  resist,  while  the  sky 
remains  clear,  and  the  sun  shines  cold  and  bright  above.''  *   In  summer 

■  - 

*  "  Maunal  of  Oeogiaphiod  Scicuco/'  part  i.  p.  219. 
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no  rain  fertilizes  the  parched  soil,  no  dew  refreshes  it ;  half  shaded 
by  a  fiery  haze,  the  sun  rises  and  sets  like  a  globe  of  molten  brass  ; 
Death  and  Desolation  alone  reign,  and  reign  triumphant  The  greater 
portion  of  the  seven  millions  of  square  miles  occupied  by  these  plains 
is  hopelessly  barren. 

The  great  African  desert  of  Sahara  occupies  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  square  miles  ;  it  is  part  of  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  which,  at  a  compa^ 
ratively  recent  period,  separated  Africa  completely  from  both  Europe 
and  Asia.  Except  the  oasea  it  is  also  hopelessly  ban-en.  On  its 
interminable  sands  and  rocks  no  animal  is  seen  or  heard,— ^no  tree  or 
shrub  seen  for  days  of  travel  "  In  the  glare  of  noon,  the  air  quivers  with 
the  heat  reflected  from  the  red  sand,  and  the  night  is  chilly,  under  the 
clear  sky,  sparkling  with  its  hosts  of  stars/*  • 

A  bar,  not  less  effectual  than  these,  to  intercourse  and  civilization,  is 
found  in  the  widely  diverse  condition  of  the  plains  of  the  New  World. 
The  exuberance  of  Nature's  productions  is  here  as  potent  a  barrier  as  the 
gloomy  sterility  of  Africa  or  Siberia.  We  venture  no  sketch  of  our 
own  of  the  Llanos,  the  Pampas,  and  the  Silvas  of  North  and  South 
America,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  gorgeous  descriptions  of  Baron. 
Humboldt  in  his  "  Aspects  of  Nature."  We  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  quoting  at  length  the  following  passage,  from  Mr.  Buckle's 
^'  History  of  Civilization  in  England,''  indicating  in  glowing  colours  the 
obstacles  which  the  prodigality  of  Nature  may  oppose  to  the  progress  of 
man.  '*  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  is 
covered  with  a  vegetation  of  incredible  profusion.  Indeed  so  rank  and 
luxuriant  is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in  the  very  wanton- 
ness  of  power.  A  grekt  part  of  this  immense  countiy  is  filled  with 
dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose  noble  trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  exquisite  with  a  thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce 
in  endless  prodigality.  On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gorgeous 
plumage,  which  nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below,  their 
base  and  trunks  are  crowned  with  brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innu- 
merable parasites,  all  swarming  with  life.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of 
insects  of  every  variety ;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form ;  ser- 
pents and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty ;  all  of  which  find  means 
of  existence  in  this  vast  workshop  and  repository  of  Nature.  And, 
that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this  land  of  marvels,  the  forests  are 
skirted  by  enormous  meadows,  which,  reeking  with  heat  and  moisture, 
supply  nourishments  to  countless  herds  of  wild  cattle,  that  browse  and 
fatten  on  their  herbage  ;  while  the  adjoining  plains,  rich  in  another 
form  of  life,  are  the  chosen  abode  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious 
animals,  which  prey  on  each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no 

human  power  can  hope  to  extirpate But  amid  this  pomp  and 

splendour  of  Nature,  no  place  is  left  for  man.  He  is  reduced  to  insig- 
niiicance  by  the  ni^esty  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  forces  that 
oppose  him  are  so  formidable,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  make 

•  Op.  cit. 
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head  against  them^  never  able  to  rally  against  their  accumulated  pres- 
sure. The  whole  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  immense  appa- 
rent advantages,  has  always  remained  entirely  uncivilized ;  its  inha- 
bitants wandering  savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which 

the  very  bounty  of  Nature  had  put  in  their  way In  their 

country,  the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and  do  their  work  on  a  scale 
of  such  unrivalled  magnitude,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impos- 
sible to  escape  from  the  effects  of  their  united  action.  The  progress  of 
agriculture  is  stopped  by  impassable  forests,  and  the  harvests  are 
destroyed  by  innumerable  insects.  The  mountains  are  too  high  to 
scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to  bridge  ;  everything  is  contrived  to 
repress  the  human  mind,  and  keep  back  its  rising  ambition.  It  is 
thus  that  the  energies  of  Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  man. 
And  the  mind,  cowed  by  the  unequal  struggle,  has  not  only  been 
unable  to  advance,  but,  without  foreign  aid,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
receded  ....  Brazil,  the  country  where,  of  all  others,  physical  re- 
sources are  most  powerful,  where  both  vegetables  and  animals  are  most 
abundant,  where  the  soil  is  watered  by  the  noblest  rivers,  and  the 
coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours, — this  immense  territory,  which 
is  more  than  twelve  times  the  size  of  France,  contains  a  population 
not  exceeding  six  millions  of  people."  Professor  Ansted  adds  to  this 
his  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  native  Indians  seem  irredeemable, 
and  sunk  in  the  most  wretched  barbarism  ;  and  that  there  appears  no 
prospect  whatever  of  any  improvement  in  the  district,  since  man  can 
find  no  spot  on  which  to  commence  his  operations. 

Leaving  the  plains,  we  find  both  old  and  new  worlds  traversed  by  broad 
bands  of  high  ground,  or  plateaux,  ranging  fi-om  4000  to  17,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  It  is  upon  these  that  the  loftiest  mountains,  for  the 
most  part,  arise  ;  the  mountains  appearing  to  be  the  result  of  the  cul- 
mination of  the  forces  which  have  elevated  the  surrounding  district 
When  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  not  only  been  elevated  conically,  but  has 
given  way,  so  as  to  give  exit  to  the  fire  and  elastic  vapours  beneath,  we 
have  volcanic  mountains  :  thus  the  table -land  of  Quito  is  bounded  by 
a  range  of  the  mightiest  volcanoes  of  the  world.  These  plateaux  or 
table-lands  present  all  possible  varieties  of  fertility  and  barrenness, — 
consequently,  every  conceivable  relation  to  civilization.  Perhaps  the 
one  which  exercises  the  most  important  influence  on  mankind  is  a  vast 
plateau  crossing  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  Commencing  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  where  the  elevation 
(about  3000  feet)  is  less  remarkable  than  the  extent  (about  100,000  sq. 
miles),  it  is  continued  at  a  still  lower  level,  through  the  south  of 
France  ;  but  begins  to  assume  more  of  the  proper  character  of  a  pla- 
teau near  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains,  after  having  crossed  Europe. 
From  this  point  it  is  continued  through  Armenia,  Persia,  Thibet,  and 
China  to  the  Pacific.  The  eastern  portion — i.e.  from  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus — covers  an  area  of  about 
1,700,000  sq.  miles,  and  varies  from  4000  to  7000  ft.  above  the  sea-leveL 
The  western  portion  is  much  ihore  remarkable,  both  for  extent  and 
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height^  being  in  some  parts  2000  miles  in  breadth,  and  attaining  an 
elevation  of  17,000  feet.  From  these  parts  project  the  huge  monntainB 
of  the  Himalaya,  some  of  whose  peaks  are  above  28,000  feet  in  height 
Man  finds  a  place  for  himself,  and  even  cultivates  the  soil  in  some 
parts  of  Thibet  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  or  13,000  feet ;  the  mean  ele- 
vation of  this  country  is  about  1 1,500  feet 

The  mountain  chains  of  the  world  are  too  complex  a  subject  to  admit 
of  foil  investigation  ;  we  can  but  briefly  allude  to  them.  Properly 
speaking,  there  are  but  two  great  systems  of  mountains — one  in  each 
section  of  the  globe ;  though  the  subsidiary  systems  often  attain  such 
importance  as  to  appear  deserving  of  independent  consideration.  The 
mountains  of  the  Old  World  may  be  described  as  commencing  with  the 
Atlas  range  in  Africa  and  the  Pyrenees  in  Europe ;  continued  east- 
ward, by  lower  land,  to  join  the  western  termination  of  the  Alps,  which 
culminate  in  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Eosa  (nearly  16,000  feet  high), 
and  send  off  spurs  or  processes,  of  which  the  Apennines  and  the 
mountains  of  Dahnatia  are  the  most  important  These  ranges  are 
continued  through  the  Carpathians,  the  Taurus,  and  Anti-taurus,  into 
Asia,  and  unite  the  European  system  with  the  gigantic  Himalayas^ 
which  culminate  in  the  pe&k  of  Dhawalaghiri,  above  28,000  feet  alx)ve 
the  sea  level.  Humboldt  considers  it  probable,  that  between  the 
Himalaya  and  the  Altai  mountains  other  peaks  exists  as  much  higher 
than  Dhawalaghiri  as  this  is  higher  than  the  Andes. 

The  great  mountain  system  of  the  New  World  runs,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  along  the  whole  western  edge  of  the  two  Americas,  nearly 
&om  one  Arctic  ocean  to  the  other.  The  height  attained  is  not  so 
great  as  in  those  of  the  Old  World,  nor  is  the  general  bulk  so  vast,  there 
appearing  to  be  some  relation  between  the  height  of  mountains  and 
the  actual  expanse  of  the  continent  on  which  they  exist.  Some  of  the 
peaks,  however,  attain  an  elevation  of  25,000  feet  The  whole  range 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  volcanic  character,  and  the  connection  that 
appears  to  exist  between  very  distant  points  of  the  course,  as  marked 
by  the  phenomena  of  the  eruptions. 

But,  leaving  the  dry  land  after  this  cursory  survey,  we  must 
turn  our  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean — t?ie  ocean,  for 
it  ia  all  one  and  continuous,  though  known  by  various  names  for  the 
sake  of  description.  Above  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surfiace  are 
covered  by  it>  and  its  distribution  has  been  already  partly  noticed. 
The  bottom  of  the  ocean  would  present  an  aspect  as  irregular  as  the 
land,  could  we  investigate  it^  with  its  low  land,  its  plaieaux,  and  its 
mountains.  The  dept£  varies  greatly.  Over  a  great  part  of  the 
German  Ocean  it  does  not  exceed  100  feet ;  whilst  in  latitude  15^  3'  S. 
and  longitude  23"^  14'  W.,  a  line  of  27,600  feet  (nearly  the  length  of 
the  height  of  Dhawalaghiri)  found  no  bottom :  450  miles  west  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  James  Boss  found  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic 
to  be  16,062  feet,  332  feet  more  than  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  Tha 
Pacific  is  supposed  to  liave  a  depth  proportionate  of  its  vast  surfiice. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  impregnated  with  three  or  four  per  cent 
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of  salt ;  in  the  inland  seas,  where  evaporation  is  very  active,  the  pro- 
portion is  much  greater.  Thus  in  the  Mediterranean  it  is  nearly  four 
times  this  amount  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  is  smallest  in 
the  Polar  seas,  where  it  is  affected  by  the  melting  of  the  ice. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  phenomena  of  the  ocean 
is  that  of  the  tides — ^i*h3rthmical  and  regular  oscillations  of  the  waters, 
whose  source  and  cradle  seems  to  be  the  vast  accumulation  of  deep 
water  in  the  South  temperate  zone.  The  following  description  is  taken 
Keith  Johnson's  ''  Physical  Atlas''  : — 

''  Let  us  conceive  that  the  joint  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  has  taken 
effect  on  the  waters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean — that  the  luminaries  in 
conjunction  or  opposition  have  passed  over  the  mass  of  waters  lying 
east  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  and  the  South  Pole,  and 
have  communicated  to  them  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
forces — we  shall  manifestly  have  a  mass  elevated,  and  moving  to  the 
north  and  west,  following  the  luminaries.  The  motion  communicated 
to  this  latge  mass  of  water  has  raised  a  large  mass  or  moving  ridge  of 
water,  which  cannot  expend  its  forces  acquired,  but  by  pushing  before 
it  other  masses  of  water,  and  raising  them,  too,  in  a  wave,  to  which  all 
its  force  is  finally  imparted.  In  this  way,  the  wave  originaUy  gene- 
rated travels  northward  and  westward,  long  after  the  bodies  generating 
it  have  ceased  to  act  on  the  first  mass  of  waters." 

The  wave  generated  during  the  transit  of  the  sun  and  moon  on 
Monday  morning,  and  producing  high  water  on  the  coast  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  at  twelve,  has,  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  brought 
high  water  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco  on  the  west  of  Africa,  and  Newfound- 
land on  the  American  continent  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
it  reaches  the  western  coast  of  L^land  and  Engird.  Passing  round 
the  northern  cape  of  Scotland,  it  reaches  Aberdeen  at  noon.  At  mid- 
night of  the  second  day,  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  brings  the  merchandize  of  the  world  to 
the  port  of  London.  The  rate  of  motion  of  the  tide  wave  varies  ex- 
ceedingly, and  seems  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
which  it  is  traversing.  Across  the  Southern  Ocean  and  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  travels  not  less  than  1000  miles  an  hour ;  but  it  takes 
more  time  to  reach  London  from  Aberdeen  than  in  another  part  of  its 
course— viz.,  from  60*"  S.  to  60"^  N.— to  traverse  8000  miles.  Where 
the  tide-wave  in  its  north-western  course  passes  over  shallows,  or  is 
modified  by  coast-line,  its  violence  is  much  lessened :  in  other  casesj 
where  this  does  not  happen,  the  wave  wiU  rush  up  the  open  mouth 
of  rivers  with  fearful  force,  as  exemplified  in  the  terrific  bore  of  the 
Hooghly — or  dash  against  the  coast  with  a  most  destructive  sur^  as  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundi 

The  ocean  is  traversed  perpetually  by  currents,  or  true  ocean  rivers, 
of  various  kinds,  the  dynamics  of  which  are  by  no  means  satis&ctorily 
elucidated.  Some  of  these  convey  vast  volumes  of  warm  water  to  cold 
latitudes,  whilst  others  convey  the  waters  from  the  icy  seas  into  warmer 
regiona     The  most  important  of  these,  and  that  which  has  been  most 
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investigated,  is  wliat  is  called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  its  origin  in  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico — although,  as  Humholdt  long  ago  pointed  out,  its 
first  impulse  appears  to  he  received  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa.  From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (apparently  assisted  hy  the  river 
current  of  the  Mississippi),  this  stream  passes  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Florida  and  Cuba,  whence  it  runs  northward  parallel  with  the  coast 
of  North  America,  till  it  meets  the  St  George's  and  Nantucket  banks^ 
where  it  is  reflected  eastwards,  passes  the  southern  extremity  of  New- 
foundland, turns  S.  £.  and  S.,  passes  the  Azores,  and  is 'lost  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  whole  course  of  this  mighty  ocean  river  is  about  3000 
miles,  and  it  has  a  breadth  in  some  parts  of  above  70  miles.  Its  speed 
varies  from  120  miles  per  day  at  its  outset,  to  about  10  near  its  ter- 
mination. It  is  due  to  the  influence  of  this  stream  that  we  have  not 
a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Labrador, — the  influence  of  the  immense 
volume  of  heat  contained  in  the  water,  whose  temperature  varies  from 
86^  to  72^  Fahrenheit,  being  felt  over  an  immense  district  beyond  the 
actual  contact  of  the  current  The  counterpart  of  this  current  is  de- 
scribed by  Humboldt  as  existing  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  where  a 
stream  prevails  which  is  only  60^  of  temperature,  running  amongst 
Waterat  81-5°  to  8-37°. 

Besides  the  currents  and  tides,  the  ocean  is  subject  to  other  motions, 
waves  and  ground-swells,  from  the  influence  of  the  winds.  The  waves 
appear  to  be  much  more  moderate  in  height  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Mrs.  Somerville  says  that  "  the  highest  waves  known  are  those  which 
occur  during  a  north-west  gale  ofl*  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aptly  called 
the  Cape  of  Storms  by  ancient  Portuguese  navigators  ;  and  Cape  Horn 
seems  to  be  the  abode  of  the  tempest  The  sublimity  of  the  scene^ 
united  to  the  threatened  danger,  naturally  leads  to  an  over-estimate  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  waves,  which  appear  to  rise  '  mountains  high,'  as 
they  are  proverbially  said  to  do.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  doubt 
if  the  highest  waves  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  exceed  forty  feet  from 
the  hollow  trough  to  the  summit  They  are  said  to  rise  twenty  feet 
off  Australia,  and  sixteen  feet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Waves  are  the 
heralds  that  point  out  to  the  mariner  the  distant  region  where  the 
tempest  has  howled,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  the  harbinger  of 
its  approach.'' 

From  the  ocean,  we  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  river-systems 
of  the  world  These  are  naturally  divided  into  two  classes — those 
which  terminate  in  the  ocean,  and  those  which  fall  into  inland 
seas  or  lakes.  The  origin  of  both  is  the  same,  consisting  directly  or 
indirectly  of  the  rain  and  snow  that  fall  upon  the  earth.  Of  the  vast 
quantity  of  water  that  falls  from  the  air  in  the  shape  of  rain,  hail,  and 
snow,  a  small  portion  runs  .directly  into  small  streams,  which  uniting 
Torm  rivers,  or  swell  others  before  formed  Another  portion  is  received 
again  by  evaporation  into  the  air ;  but  the  greater  part  sinks  into  the 
earth,  and  re-appears  at  some  distant  point  in  the  form  of  springs, 
which  are  generally  the  commencement  of  running  water  upon  the 
earth's  surface.     Some  rivers,  however,  proceed  directly  from  glaciers, 
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and  consist  of  the  meltings  of  the  snow  and  ice  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Whatever  the  beginning  of  rivers  may  be,  they  are,  in 
their  progress,  the  natural  drainage  of  the  districts  through  which  they 
run.  These  districts  are  bounded  by  lines  of  land,  called  watersheds, 
more  or  less  elevated ;  sometimes  consisting  of  mountain-chains,  some- 
times so  low  as  to  admit  of  natural  or  easily-constructed  artificial 
communication  between  the  tributaries  of  neighbouring  rivers.  The 
watersheds  of  those  rivers  which  do  not  communicate  with  the  ocean, 
form  closed  valleys,  or  basins,  often  of  veiy  great  extent,  in  the  lowest 
part  of  which  is  placed  the  lake,  or  inland  sea,  into  which  they  &1L 
The  watersheds  of  the  oceanic  rivers  still  form  basins,  but  they  are 
open  at  the  ocean  side,  and  terminate  in  the  delta  of  the  river. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  former  class  of  river-systems  is 
found  in  Asia,  where  six  mighty  rivers  drain  an  area  of  1,200,000 
square  miles,  and  pour  the  proceeds  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  the  Lake  Gobi  Of  these,  the  Volga  and  the  laxartes  are 
nearly  the  size  of  the  Danube.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  there 
should  be  no  outlet  for  these  vast  volumes  of  water,  except  by  way  of 
evaporation,  yet  so  it  is. 

]^  glancing  over  a  table  of  rivers,  in  order  of  dimensions,  we  are 
struck  with  one  fact  in  particular — viz.,  how  little  correspondence 
there  is  between  their  physical  attributes  and  the  moral  influence 
which  they  exert  upon  man  and  his  civilization.  The  Amazon  drains 
1,500,000  square  miles;  the  Mississippi  nearly  1,000,000;  the  Thames 
drains  only  5000,  and  is  the  very  smallest  of  aU  the  important  rivers 
of  Europe.  Other  peculiarities  of  the  principal  rivers  are  noticeable. 
The  Amazon,  the  laigest  river  in  the  world,  has  an  area  of  drainage 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic.  This  plain  is  entirely  covered 
with  a  dense  primeval  forest,  through  which  the  only  paths  are  those 
made  by  the  river  and  its  innumerable  tributaries.  This  forest  is 
literally  impenetrable :  Humboldt  remarks  that  two  mission  stations 
might  be  only  a  few  miles  apart,  and  yet  the  residents  would  require  a 
day  and  a  half  to  visit  each  other,  along  the  windings  of  small  streams. 
Even  the  wild  Miimftlg  get  involved  in  such  impenetrable  masses  of 
wood,  that  they  (even  the  jaguar)  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  trees,  a 
terror  to  the  monkeys  whose  domain  they  have  invaded.  The  trees 
often  measure  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  intervals 
are  occupied  by  shrub-like  plants,  which  here,  in  these  tropical  regions, 
become  arborescent.  The  origin  of  the  Amazon  is  unknown :  it  is 
navigable  for  2000  miles  from  the  ocean ;  it  is  nearly  100  miles  wide 
at  the  mouth,  and  in  some  places  600  feet  deep ;  and  its  torrent  pro- 
jects, as  it  were,  into  the  ocean,  more  than  300  miles,  perceptibly 
altering  its  waters  at  this  distance  from  the  American  shores. 

The  area  of  origin  of  the  Orinoco  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 

Amazon,  and  is  of  the  same  forest  nature.     So  low  is  the  watershed 

between  the  plains  of  these  two  rivers,  that  they  afford  the  very  rare 

spectacle  of  a  natural  communication  between  the  great  river  systems ; 
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the  Orinoco  sending  off  a  branch,  the  Cassaquiare,  about  120  miles 
long,  which  joins  the  Eio  Negro,  and  so  unites  the  streams.  The 
possibility  of  this  was  at  one  time  disputed ;  but  Humboldt  set  the 
question  at  rest,  by  actually  passing  from  one  river- to  the  other  by 
means  of  this  branch.  The  sources  of  the  Orinoco  are  also  unknown, 
but  their  supposed  locality  is  famous  for  the  fabled  £1  Dorado.  Alas ! 
the  golden  mountain  is  but  a  rock  of  micaceous  schist,  and  there  is  a 
terrible  swamp  in*  the  way  even  to  this  delusive  object ! 

The  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  whole  world  is  found  in  Lake 
Superior,  the  first  of  a  series  of  lakes  connected  with  the  St  Lawrence 
river  system.  These  lakes  are  the  most  interesting  feature  connected 
with  the  physical  geography  of  North  America.  The  upper  three 
appear  to  have  an  average  depth  of  about  1000  feet,  whilst  their  sur- 
face is  less  than  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  their 
bed  is  400  feet  below  it,  indicating  a  depression  in  the  continent  of 
above  70,000  miles  in  extent.  There  is  one  parallel  to  this  in  the 
Old  World,  in  the  Dead  Sea,  which  occupies  a  hollow  more  than  1000 
feet  below  the  sea-leveL 

The  most  noteworthy  river  of  the  Old  World  is  the  Ganges.  Amid 
the  inaccessible  snow-clad  heights  of  the  Himalaya  it  takes  its  rise, 
unseen  and  imexplored  by  man.  like  the  boast  of  the  Douglas  family, 
that  its  race  was  never  known  but  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  the 
Ganges  appears  at  once  from  a  chasm  in  a  perpendicular  wall  of  ice,  aa 
a  very  rapid  stream,  not  less  than  forty  yards  across.  Including  the 
Bramahpootra,  it  has  a  course  of  1680  miles,  and  has  a  delta  of  above 
200  miles  in  each  direction.  Its  force,  during  the  rainy  season,  is 
sufficient  to  counteract  even  the  terrific  impulse  of  the  tides ;  and  the 
quantity  of  solid  matter  conveyed  to  the  delta  by  its  waters  is  almost 
inconceivable.  It  has  been  roughly  calculated  that,  during  the  four 
months  of  rain,  enough  mud  is  conveyed  to  outweigh  fifty-six  masses 
of  granite,  each  as  large  as  the  great  Pyramid  of  E^pt ;  and  that,  if 
"a  fleet  of  eighty  Indiamen,  each  freighted  with  1400  tons  of  mud, 
were  to  sail  down  the  river  every  hour  of  every  day  and  night  for  the 
four  months  continuously,  they  would  only  transport  from  the  higher 
country  to  the  sea  a  mass  of  matter  equivalent  to  that  actually  con 
veyed  by  the  waters  of  the  river."  The  same  authority  (Professor 
Ansted)  adds,  that  '^  the  Sunderbunds,  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
river-islands,  forming  a  wilderness  of  jungle  and  forest  trees,  mark  the 
extent  to  which  such  alluvial  mud  has  been  accessory  in  producing  the 
present  appearance  of  the  mouths  of  these  rivers." 

A  host  of  mighty  rivers  would  claim  our  attention,  did  our  limits 
permit ;  their  phenomena  are,  however,  so  allied  (although  each  has 
its  own  special  interest),  that  we  may  dismiss  them  with  one  reflection. 
Vast  as  are  the  floods  that  pour  down  these  rivers,  they  all  seem  to  be 
but  inconsiderable  remains  of  the  immense  masses  of  water  belonging 
to  a  former  age.  Humboldt  gives  many  illustrative  proofs  of  this 
position,  chiefly  derived  from  the  marks  of  aqueous  action  on  rocks 
now  far  above  the  water-leveL     In  a  savannah  near  Uruana  (Orinoco 
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basin)  there  rises  an  isolated  rock  of  granite,  which  exhibits,  at  an 
elevation  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  feet,  a  series  of  figures  of  sun 
and  moon  and  various  animals,  which  are  said  by  the  natives  to  have 
been  done  by  their  forefsithers  in  former  times,  when  the  waters  were 
80  high  that  their  canoes  floated  at  that  elevation ;  a  statement  con- 
firmed by  the  evident  marks  of  watery  action  on  the  rock. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  on  the  first  enunciation  would  appear  the  most 
startling,  in  connection  with  such  volumes  of  water  as  these,  would  be 
that  it  all  proceeded  from  the  atmosphere— that  all  streams  have  their 
source,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  invisible  vapour  or  moisture 
dissolved  in  the  air.  The  mind  in  vain  attempts  to  realize  actually 
the  possibility  of  this ;  and  it  is  only  by  observation,  argument,  and 
induction,  that  we  can  compel  ourselves  to  recognize  its  truth.  This 
moisture  descends  chiefly  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  the  distri- 
bution of  which  is  extremely  unequal,  and  involves  points  of  absorbing 
interest  On  some  parts  of  the  earth  rain  never  fialls,  or,  at  intervals 
of  years,  in  very  small  quantities.  Such  are  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  and  of  Belochistan.  The  great  table-land  of  Thibet 
IB  in  the  same  condition,  and  agriculture  has  to  be  effected  altogether 
by  artificial  irrigation  from  mountain  streams.  In  some  districts, 
however,  dew  is  deposited  so  copiously,  as  to  supply  the  place  of  rain. 
Snow  is  frozen  rain,  and  is  the  form  in  which  the  moisture  descends 
when  the  temperature  is  lower  than  the  freezing-point.  This  is  the 
case  in  all  latitudes  at  a  certain  elevation,  the  limit  of  which  is  called 
the  snow-line.  It  varies  in  altitude  from  20,000  feet  in  the  tropics 
(as  in  some  parts  of  the  Andes),  down  to  the  actual  sea-level  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  where  rain  is  unknown,  and  snow  is  perpetual  Mount 
Erebus,  in  the  South  Polar  land,  rises  12,000  feet  directly  from  the 
sea,  covered  with  perpetual  snow  from  its  base  to  its  summit  And 
thus  it  happens  that,  even  in  the  hottest  climates,  every  possible  tem- 
perature may  be  met  with  on  mountain  slopes ;  from  the  torrid  heat 
at  the  base,  to  the  insufferable  cold  as  we  approach  the  summit 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  we  have  noticed  the  operation  of 
mighty  laws  producing  great  and  perhaps  convulsive  changes  in  our 
globe  ;  and  we  must  now  remark,  in  concluding,  that  all  the  agencies 
that  we  have  seen  concerned  in  the  changes  and  revolutions  described 
(so  far  at  least  as  those  of  a  physical  naturo  are  concerned)  are 
still  in  operation.  Forces  acting  from  underneath  the  earth's  crust 
are  here  producing  volcanic  eruptions  with  effusion  of  lava  or 
melted  granite;  and  there  they  are  upheaving  islands,  parts  of 
continents,  and  mountains,  and  correspondingly  depressing  other 
districts.  Within  comparatively  recent  periods  many  of  our  known 
coasts  have  been  ultimately  elevated  and  depressed  below  the  sea- 
level  ;  as  in  the  well  known  instance  of  that  on  which  the  temple 
of  Serapis  stands.  Part  of  the  coast  of  Iceland  is  now  perceptibly 
sinking  from  year  to  year ;  part  of  the  coast  of  Finland  in  like 
manner  is  rising ;  the  old  stakes  of  the  fishermen  now  stand  fax  away 
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inland,  from  the  highest  higli  water.  Hero  the  sea  is  encroaobing  on 
the  land,  and  of  its  sabstance  fonning  other  strata,  which  will  perhaps 
be  again  elevated  to  be  dry  land.  There  again  the  land  is  encroaching 
on  the  sea,  retaining  the  marks  of  its  late  submarine  condition.  Large 
tracts  of  countiy  are  washed  away  by  rains  and  torrents,  to  form  with 
their  inhabitants  fossiliferous  strata  elsewhere ;  and  again,  in  other 
places,  huge  hills  are  cast  up  by  internal  convulsion,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  volcanic  hill  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  which  in  1759  rose  in  a  few  boors 
1900  feet  above  the  plateau  on  which  it  stands. 

But  the  time  of  man's  experience  is  comparatively  short,  so  the  changes 
nnder  his  immediate  observation  are  not  so  world-wide.  Yet  in 
less  favoured  lands  than  ours,  where  volcanic  action  is  rife,  and 
consequent  alterations  of  level  in  sea  and  land  are  frequent^  the 
world's  stability  is  not  so  received  a  doctrine  as  with  us.  As  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  they  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage^  and  the  sea 
invades  them  and  swallows  up  cities  or  districts — the  earth  opens 
and  engulis  large  tracts  of  country — or  torrents  of  lava  and 
avalanches  of  ashes  bury  them,  and  the  place  that  knew  them  knows 
them  no  more.  And  then  compensating  influences  are  at  work. 
The  mud  carried  down  by  mighty  rivers,  like  the  Ganges,  forms 
islands  of  great  extent,  upon  which  the  natives  fix  themselves,  sow 
their  rice,  and  flourish  till  they  and  their  works  are  swept  away  to 
form  the  material  for  other  islands.  The  tiny  coral  animal  builds 
and  builds  from  the  ocean  floor,  till  it  reaches  to  high- water  mark, 
and  then  it  dies.  A  low  coral  island  or  reef  is  thus  formed,  into 
which  sea-weed  floats  and  decaya  Mud,  sand,  floating  twigs,  and 
leaves  accumulate  upon  it ;  the  rain  beats,  and  a  soil  is  formed*  in 
which  seeds  of  the  cocoa-nut,  palm,  date,  and  many  other  trees,  brcmghi 
by  the  air,  water,  or  birds,  take  root  and  grow,  and  very  soon  a  new 
land  is  fonued,  clothed  with  the  richest  tropical  vegetation  to  tbo 
water^s  edge,  and  a  new  home  is  made  for  nomadic  man,  who  boilda 
a  house,  a  temple,  a  school,  and  a  prison. 

Such  is  the  past  and  present  of  our  earth,  as  ascertained  by  observa- 
tion and  induction  ;  its  future  we  know  by  fiiith,  not  by  sight  We 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  when  the  curse  upon  the  earth 
for  man's  sin  shall  have  been  revoked  But  before  this,  we  hear  ihm 
heavens  passing  away  with  a  great  noise,  we  see  the  elemenU  melting 
again  with  fervent  heat ;  but  beyond  all  this  apparent  ruin,  we  see  n 
city  not  lighted  by  sun  or  moon,  not  parched  with  heat  or  froien  with 
cold  ;  for  the  light  of  it  proceeds  from  a  throne  of  jasper,  and  in  tti 
midst  is  a  stream  of  life,  on  whose  banks  grows  a  tree  whose  frail  m 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations 
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SUK   PICTURES.— IV. 

BY  MABY  HOWITT. 

Coming  forth  ^m  witkin  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  the  evening  ap- 
|>ear8  to  reverse  its  natural  order,  and  to  grow  lighter  the  fiurther  we 
advance  ;  and  as  we  approach  the  village  whither  we  had  been  directed 
by  the  "  rose  and  lilj/'  the  shades  of  night  are  still  scarcely  beginning 
to  fall  The  church  bells  are  cheerily  ringing,  and  the  cottagers  are 
at  the  doors  of  their  rose-embowered  cottages.  It  is  like  a  fairy  scene. 
Everywhere  gardens,  and  in  all  the  gai^ens  flowers,  and  the  bells 
ringing  so  joyously  that  the  very  air  seems  full  of  rejoicing  and  melody. 
"  And  why  are  the  bells  ringing  1"  we  ask  ;  and  learn  that  the  tele- 
graphic message  awaited  yesterday  at  the  palace  with  the  rhododendron 
gardens,  had  arrived  at  length.  The  long  strife  was  indeed  ended. 
The  Protestant  had  triumphed  over  the  old  Catholic  line.  Our  friend 
of  the  organ,  alas  !  we  think  may  still  sigh  on ;  for  he,  we  fear,  will 
never  play  the  magnificent  organ  under  the  new  rSgime,  No  two 
sides  can  win  in  a  battle,  unless  the  vanquished  win  patience  and 
meekness  and  the  renunciation  of  self;  and  then  unquestionably  he 
may  be  the  greater  winner  of  the  two,  let  the  other  win  whatever  he 
may.     Thus  we  moralized,  whilst  the  bells  rang  on. 

There  are  no  lodgings  for  us  at  this  village  inn,  any  more  than  at  the 
'^  Holly  Bush  !"  Fishing  gentlemen  occupy  the  whole  accommodation, 
and  the  landlady,  in  her  grand  black  satin  habiliments,  glittering  aud 
shining  all  over  with  bugles,  shakes  her  head  and  has  no  sympathy  to 
bestow  on  ladies  who  travel  without  a  carriage.  Night  is  coming  on, 
but  that  matters  not  to  her ;  and  she  intimates  that  at  the  ''White  Hart," 
at  the  end  of  the  village,  we  may  find  ** suitable  accommodation." 
The  bells  have  ceased  ringing,  and  silence  and  twilight  have  settled 
over  the  village  ;  not  a  child  is  abroad  ;  they  are  all  now  in  bed,  and 
signs  of  night  meet  us  at  every  turn  as  we  come  within  sight  of  the 
bouse  to  which  we  have  been  sent  The  '*  White  Hart,"  standing  in  a 
forest,  the  work  of  some  humble  village  artist^  depending  from  the 
huge  limb  of  an  old  tree  overshadowing  the  road  and  a  horse-trough, 
gives  us  but  little  promise  of  what  we  consider  '*  suitable  accommoda- 
tion,'* as  it  came  in  view  before  the  house  itself.  We  enter  the  humble 
hostel,  however,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  cottage  kitchen.  Two 
or  three  men  are  quietly  drinking  on  the  hearth,  and  an  old  woman  is 
ironing  by  the  light  of  a  very  feeble  candle.  We  state  our  wants, 
confessing  very  little  hope  of  having  them  satisfied.  The  old  woman 
sets*  down  her  iron  upon  the  patten-ring  fixed  into  a  block  of  wood, 
which  forms  her  iron-stand,  and  looks  at  us  for  a  moment  or  two. 
She  is  puzzled  at  firsts  and  then  troubled.     "Mo^  she  cannot  find 
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The  heat  from  the  laige  fire  has  dried  a  little  space  round  the  health, 
and  there  we  stand  to  dry  oarselves,  inquiring  in  the  meantime  if  an j 
carriage  or  light  cart  could  he  had  to  take  us  to  our  journey's  end. 
We  hear  of  no  such  vehicle  from  the  girl  who  is  mopping,  and  there- 
fore wait  patiently,  standing  upon  the  island  of  dry  bricks  near  the 
fire  imtil  some  more  efficient  source  of  information  shall  arrive. 

Presently,  in  lounges  with  heavy,  slow  steps,  a  countryman,  who 
like  ourselves  has  been  driven  under  cover  by  the  rain,  whilst  his 
team  stands  without  He  seats  himself  heavily  on  the  large  wooden 
settle,  where  the  night  before  was  extended  the  burly  form  of  the 
"  rose  and  the  lily."  He  utters  not  a  word,  but  sits  and  gaces  in- 
quisitively at  us.  A  few  minutes  elapse,  when  in  comes  another  man 
with  the  same,  slow,  heavy  gait,  and  wearing  a  sack-bag  over  his 
shoulders,  which  having  thrown  ofi^  he  too  seats  himself  by  the 
first ;  and  now  four  eyes  are  fixed  upon  us.  We  inquire  from  the 
two  men  after  some  kind  of  vehicle,  gig,  or  light  cart,  which  we 
might  hire  to  convey  us  home.  But  neither  can  they  give  xm 
any  information  on  this  subject ;  and  again  all  is  silent  At  length 
No.  2  asks  No.  1  if  he  have  called  for  anything  to  dnnk,  and  receives 
as  reply  that  he  has  *^  towd  Mester  Pepper  to  bring  him  a  point  f* 
which  appears  satisfactory.  But  before  either  Mester  Pepper  or  the 
ale  make  their  appearance,  a  third  man,  in  a  wet  smock  frock,  enters^ 
having  also  left  his  dripping,  steaming  team  outside,  and  uttering  the 
words  *'  Well,  surry  **  without  receiving  a  response,  makes  his  plodding 
way  across  the  kitchen,  and  heavily  drops  down  upon  the  settle,  which 
by  this  time  is  pretty  well  filled.  Our  presence  is  evidently  a  check 
to  social  intercourse  ;  for  some  minutes  not  a  word  is  spoken,  and  then 
No.  3,  turning  to  his  fellows,  inquires  in  a  tone  of  surly  discontent^ 
'*  Are  yo  tu  gooing  to  drink  nowght  ?  "  and  by  way  of  reply,  Na  f , 
rises,  walks  to  the  door,  and  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Han  yoo 
gin  up  business,  Mester  Pepper  ?  Is  there  nowght  to  be  had  this 
momin'  V*  On  this  the  *'  lily  and  rose,''  as  snowy  and  mddy  as  the 
night  before,  made  his  appearance,  slowly  crossing  the  yard  with  a 
couple  of  dead  rabbits  dangling  in  his  hand ;  and,  without  salutation 
or  apology  to  his  guests,  he  enters,  asks  in  a  surly  tone,  glancing  also 
at  us,  what  we  would  like  to  have  ;  and  learning  that  the  men  ettck 
wanted  a  pint,  took  a  jug  from  one  nail  and  a  key  from  another,  and 
disappeared  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen.  We  felt  sadlj 
in  the  way  ;  the  men  never  took  their  eyes  from  us,  but  still  not  e 
word  was  said, — their  silence  no  doubt  being  their  civility  to  us. 
But  the  question  was,  would  they  continue  equally  silent  and  nnol^> 
tionable  while  regaling  themselves  1  We  doubted  this,  and  fearing 
that  we  might  like  their  conversation  less  than  their  silence,  we  began 
to  meditate  our  departure  un^er  any  circumstances.  But  before  w« 
put  this  purpose  in  execution.  No.  2  slowly  heaves  himself  up  from 
the  settle, — his  moist,  steaming  clothes  emitting  a  strong  iann-jard 
smell, — slowly  crosses  the  floor,  and  going  to  the  door  throng  which 
the  rosy,  bearded  landlord  had  disappeared,  shonted  down  the  eslkr 
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we  rise  and  dress.  We  had  not  ordered  our  breakfast  over  night,  as 
we  had  done  at  the  ^' Black  Bull"  at  Waystonos ;  but  good  Mrs.  Parra- 
more  knew  that  if  we  wanted  a  bed  over-night,  we  should  want  a 
breakfast  in  the  morning ;  and  cofifee,  toast,  and  ham,  stand  ready  for 
us  when  we  descend  to  the  parlour.  It  is  like  finding  the  world 
suddenly  transformed,  to  behold  oneself  in  such  a  home  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Parramore.  It  is  as  if  old  selfishness,  and  suspicion,  and  unkind- 
ness,  and  thinking  evil  of  the  neighbour,  had  disappeared  from  among 
men  ;  as  if  there  were  nothing  but  kindness  and  brotherly  love,  and 
helping  the  neighbour,  and  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,  on  earth. 
We  receive  all  in  good  faith  ;  we  bless  our  dear  Lord  who  has  thus 
provided  for  us,  and  eat  with  a  hearty  appetite  that  which  human  kind- 
ness has  sot  before  us.  Whilst  we  are  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Parramore 
completes  her  kindness  by  having  risen  from  her  sick-bed  and  de- 
scended to  bid  us  welcome  to  her  house,  and  to  express  the  neighbourly 
hope  that  we  had  slept  well  and  were  well.  We  like  Mrs.  Parramore 
still  better  now  that  we  have  seen  her ;  and  looking  at  her  calm 
widowed  countenance,  wo  read  of  the  kind  sympathetic  heart  within 
her  bosom.  We  see  her  sons,  tall,  good-looking  men,  who  have  a 
pleasure  in  their  mother's  good  deed  ;  and  we  talk  of  tlus  place  and 
that  in  the  country,  and  find  that  there  are  places  which  wo  mutually 
know,  if  not  persons,  and  we  are  all  capital  friends  together.  What  a 
world  this  would  be  if  there  were  more  honesty  and  more  good  faith 
one  in  another  I  And  so  there  would  be,  as  an  universal  rule,  if  man 
loved  his  neighbour  as  well  as  himself ;  he  then,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, would  not  deceive  and  cheat ;  would  not  come  before  his  neigh- 
bour with  false  pretences,  and  in  good  faith  his  neighbour  would 
dispense  to  him,  as  he  in  his  turn  would  dispense  to  his  neighbour. 
Kor  is  such  a  blessed  state  of  things  to  be  regaitied  as  hopeless  whilst 
there  are  even  now  a  few  Mrs.  Parramores  to  be  found.  When 
a  great  snow-storm  commences,  it  is  with  a  few  scattered  flakes  ;  let  us 
regard  these  good  Mrs.  Parramores,  then,  as  the  avant  couriers  of  our 
Lord's  great  army  of  Love,  which  in  Hla  own  time  shall  subdue  the 
earth. 

The  rain  abates,  as  we  fully  expected  it  would  do,  and  we  leave  our 
comfortable  quarters  in  a  becoming  manner,  retracing  our  steps,  as  our 
route  compelled  us  to  do,  in  the  direction  of  the  **  Holly  BusL*'  But 
long  before  we  reach  this  garden  of  the  "  rose  and  lily,"  the  clouds 
again  gather,  and  down  comes  the  pelting,  soaking  rain,  through 
which,  with  our  dresses  looped  up  and  our  umbrellas  hoisted,  we 
hasten  forward  beneath  dripping  trees  and  along  roads  which  are 
like  a  river^s  bed. 

The  cattle  stand  with  down-drooping  heads  hopelessly  in  the  wet 
fields,  and  the  few  people  we  meet,  a|p  mostly  men  with  sack-bags 
thrown  over  their  shoulders  by  way  of  mackintosh.  Without  any 
ceremony  we  enter  the  *<Holly  Bush*'  kitchen.  A  huge  fire  is  burning, 
the  burly  landlord  is  not  present ;  a  girl  is  mopping  the  floor,  leaving 
pools  of  water  behind  her,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  clouds  without. 
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The  heat  from  the  laige  fire  has  dried  a  little  space  lotind  the  hearth, 
and  there  we  stand  to  dry  ourselves,  inquiring  in  the  meantime  if  any 
carriage  or  light  cart  could  be  had  to  take  us  to  our  journe/s  end. 
We  hear  of  no  such  vehicle  from  the  girl  who  is  mopping,  and  there- 
fore wait  patiently,  standing  upon  the  island  of  dry  bricks  near  the 
fire  until  some  more  efficient  source  of  information  shall  arrive. 

Presently,  in  lounges  with  heavy,  slow  steps,  a  countryman,  who 
like  ourselves  has  been  driven  under  cover  by  the  rain,  whilst  his 
team  stands  without  He  seats  himself  heavily  on  the  large  wood^i 
settle,  where  the  night  before  was  extended  the  burly  form  of  the 
"  rose  and  the  lily/'  He  utters  not  a  word,  but  sits  and  gazes  in- 
quisitively at  us.  A  few  minutes  elapse,  when  in  comes  another  man 
with  the  same,  slow,  heavy  gait,  and  wearing  a  sack-bag  over  his 
shoulders,  which  having  thrown  ofi^  he  too  seats  himself  by  the 
first ;  and  now  four  eyes  are  fixed  upon  us.  We  inquire  from  the 
two  men  after  some  kind  of  vehicle,  gig,  or  light  cart,  which  we 
might  hire  to  convey  us  home.  But  neither  can  they  give  ua 
any  information  on  this  subject ;  and  again  all  is  silent  At  length 
Ko.  2  asks  No.  1  if  he  have  called  for  anything  to  drink,  and  receives 
as  reply  that  he  has  ''  towd  Mester  Pepper  to  bring  him  a  point  /' 
which  appears  satisfactory.  But  before  either  Mester  Pepper  or  the 
ale  make  their  appearance,  a  third  man,  in  a  wet  smock  frock,  enters, 
having  also  left  his  dripping,  steaming  team  outside,  and  uttering  the 
words  "  Well,  surry  "  without  receiving  a  response,  makes  his  plodding 
way  across  the  kitchen,  and  heavily  drops  down  upon  the  settle,  which 
by  this  time  is  pretty  well  filled  Our  presence  is  evidently  a  check 
to  social  intercourse  ;  for  some  minutes  not  a  word  is  spoken,  and  then 
No.  3,  turning  to  his  fellows,  inquires  in  a  tone  of  surly  discontenti 
'<  Are  yo  tu  gooing  to  drink  nowght  1  "  and  by  way  of  reply,  No.  2, 
rises,  walks  to  the  door,  and  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '*  Han  you 
gin  up  business,  Mester  Pepper  9  Is  there  nowght  to  be  had  this 
momin'  1"  On  this  the  "  hly  and  rose,"  as  snowy  and  ruddy  as  the 
night  before,  made  his  appearance,  slowly  crossing  the  yard  with  a 
couple  of  dead  rabbits  dangling  in  his  hand  ;  and,  without  salutation 
or  apology  to  his  guests,  he  enters,  asks  in  a  surly  tone,  glancing  also 
at  us,  what  we  would  like  to  have  ;  and  learning  that  Uie  men  each 
wanted  a  pint,  took  a  jug  from  one  nail  and  a  key  from  another,  and 
disappeared  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen.  We  felt  sadly 
in  the  way  ;  the  men  never  took  their  eyes  from  us,  but  still  not  a 
word  was  said, — their  silence  no  doubt  being  their  civility  to  ns. 
But  the  question  was,  would  they  continue  equally  silent  and  unobjec- 
tionable while  regaling  themselves  1  We  doubted  this,  and  fearing 
that  we  might  like  their  conversation  less  than  their  silence,  we  began 
to  meditate  our  departure  un^er  any  circumstances.  But  before  we 
put  this  purpose  in  execution,  No.  2  slowly  heaves  hiipself  up  from 
the  settle, — his  moist,  steaming  clothes  emitting  a  strong  farm-yard 
smell, — slowly  crosses  the  floor,  and  going  to  the  door  throng  which 
the  rosy,  bearded  landlord  had  disappeared,  shouted  down  the  oeHar 
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steps  an  inqniiy  which  showed  at  all  events  his  friendly  disposition 
towards  ns,  yiz.,  whether  '^  Mester  Pepper  had  a  loight  cart»  or  owght^ 
as  he  could  let  the  ladies  hev  V*  and  up  from  the  cellar  came  a  hucolic 
oath,  and  the  gruff  reply  that  he  had  his  "  dung-cart,  and  nowght 
else  ! "  We  thanked  the  willingly-obliging  guest,  and  liking  by  no 
means  either  the  reply  or  the  temper  of  our  "  rose  and  lily/'  prepared 
at  once  to  depart,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  would ;  and  scorning  to 
order  anything  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  house,''  from  so  surly  a  landlord, 
we  contented  ourselves  with  giving  a  small  gratuity  to  the  maiden  in 
her  tall  pattens,  who  was  now  scouring  cheese-pans  outside  the  door, 
and  took  our  leave  of  the  inhospitable  **  Holly  Bush." 

Fortunately  the  rain  is  over ;  the  grey  clouds  are  beginning  to  break, 
and  though  the  trees  still  drip,  and  the  water  pours  down  the  road  in 
little  torrents,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  proceeding  on  our  way  ; 
and  accordingly  we  soon  find  ourselves,  now  in  pasture  fields  among 
dairy  cows,  and  now  in  turnip-fields,  the  largo  turnip  leaves  emptying 
the  water  with  which  they  are  filled,  upon  our  feet  We  had  been  told 
that  the  road,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Sturton,  was  a  **  blind  road,"  and 
so  indeed  we  found  it.  Not  a  house  was  in  sight,  or  had  it  been,  we 
could  not  have  seen  it  beyond  half  a  mile,  for  the  heavy  grey  atmo- 
sphere enveloped  every  more  distant  object  as  in  a  misty  veil  We 
plod  on,  however,  through  pasture  fields  and  mowing  grass,  through 
turnip  fields  and  green  com,  and  everywhere  find  so  little  track,  that, 
but  for  an  instinctive  sense  that  we  are  in  the  true  direction,  we  might 
have  turned  back  every  hundred  yards.  At  length,  to  our  great  satis- 
flEUstion,  we  perceive  in  the  grey  distance  a  scattered  grey-stone  village, 
and  emerging  from  the  fields,  through  a  laige  grazing  field  full  of 
milking  cows, — at  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  stone-wfdled  enclosure, 
where  the  cows  evidently  assemble  for  milking,  and  where  three  or  four 
milking  stools  lay  tumbled  together  in  a  corner, — ^we  find  ourselves  in 
a  bridle-path,  which  at  half  a  mile's  distance  enters  a  turnpike  road, 
traversing  a  high  ridge  of  country,  the  white  line  of  which  we  can 
trace  for  many  miles  on  either  hand.  We  know  that  we  are  now  right, 
and  though  we  are  wet  above  the  ankles  it  mattera  not,  for  wet  feet 
can  do  no  damage  while  the  body  is  kept  in  action.  Besides,  the  clouds 
have  now  become  so  thin,  and  almost  transparent,  that  we  expect  sun- 
shine to  break  through,  eveiy  minute. 

We  are  now  on  the  long  high  turnpike  road,  and  before  us,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  moves  at  an  almost  imperceptible  pace,  a 
yellow,  or  rather  lemon-coloured,  caravan.  It  is  a  very  conspicuous 
object  in  this  high,  bare  landscape, — ^for  we  have  left  trees  of  every 
kind  in  the  lower  country  from  which  for  the  last  few  miles  we  have 
been  ascending,  and  now  here  again,  we  are  in  what  less  than  half  a 
century  ago  was  open  moorland,  and  which  still  retains  its  bare  bleak 
character.  We  walk  on  briskly,  not  only  on  account  of  our  wet  feet 
but  because  the  air  is  invigorating,  and  we  are  animated  by  a  sense  of 
having  overcome  all  our  little  difficulties,  and  being  now  on  the  direct 
load  home,  which  we  hope  to  reach  by  tea-time.     Walking  thus,  we 
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advance  upon  the  yellow  caravan  and  Boon  oveiiake  it.  It  is  large, 
and  apparently  heavy, — ^too  large  and  too  heavy  to  be  drawn  by  one 
small,  lean  horse,  which  however  bravely  struggles  on,  with  neck 
stretched  horizontally,  and  bent  knees, — but^  spite  of  all,  taking  such 
short  steps  that  it  makes  only  slow  progress.  A  woman  and  two  men, 
all  gipsy-like  in  their  appearance — their  dark  complexions,  black  hair 
and  eyes, — ^walk  by  its  side,  one  man  armed  with  a  long-lashed  whip, 
and  the  other  and  the  woman  each  having  a  lithe  stick,  as  if  cut  tern 
the  living  hazel,  in  their  hands.  Having  great  sympathy  with  all 
suffering  horses,  and  fearing  we  might  see  an  exercise  of  gipsy  disci- 
pline on  the  poor  animal  before  us,  we  address  the  people  in  passing 
in  order  to  occupy  for  the  moment  their  attention.  *'  What  does  your 
caravan  contain  )'*  we  inquire ;  and  in  reply  receive  a  torrent  of  gipsy 
volubility,  from  which  we  extract  that  it  contains  "  the  greatest  wonder 
in  the  world — ^the  five-armed  and  five-footed  lady,  perfect  in  every  part, 
four  fingers  and  a  thumb  on  each  hand,  and  five  toes  on  every  foot, 
which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  &culty 
in  general,  as  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world.  Would  we  not  like  to 
see  her )  She  was  in  bed,  but  we  could  see  her  for  all  that !  They 
would  stop  their  caravan ;  their  horse  wanted  a  rest^  and  it  was  only  a 
shilling  a-piece  ! — only  a  shilling  a  piece,  and  our  fortunes  told  into  the 
bargain,  either  by  cards  or  the  hand — a  very  good  fortune,  as  they 
could  plainly  see ;  would  not  the  young  lady  have  her  fortune  told  ; 
or  Would  not  the  elder  lady  like  to  hear  of  the  good  luck  that  was 
coming  just  to  her  own  door  ?  No  !  Well,  past  events  9  would  not 
this  lady  like  to  hear  something  out  of  the  past  ?  If  she  heard  what 
they  could  tell  out  of  the  past^  she  would  believe  that  they  knew  the 
future.  Only  a  shilling  a-piece  1  Come,  they  would  make  a  bargain, 
only  sixpence  a-piece,  and  we  should  see  the  wonderful  five-armed  lady 
for  nothing  1"  And  the  woman  struck  upon  the  outside  of  the  caravan 
as  if  to  convey  intelligence  within,  and  the  little  horse  in  the  mean- 
time, as  if  understanding  the  parley  and  acquiescing  in  it»  slackened 
still  more  its  slow  pace,  and  finally  stood  still,  looking  round  with  a 
melancholy  weird  sort  of  expression,  and  shaking  itself  in  its  brass- 
ornamented  harness  till  the  caravan  rattled  again.  No ;  we  did  not 
incline  to  any  offer.  Neither  the  fortune  nor  the  five^armed  lady 
tempted  us,  and  we  walked  on,  hearing  as  we  did  so  a  mysterious  voice 
issue  from  some  part  of  the  caravan,  to  which  the  woman  replied  in 
rapid  gipsy  language  ;  and  the  men,  by  whip  and  sticks  compelling 
the  little  horse  into  motion,  the  rickety  caravan  again  began  slowly  to 
advance. 

On  we  go,  progressing  along  the  high  line  of  white  limestone  road, 
which  becomes  drier  and  drier  as  we  advance,  evidences  of  the  late 
rain  fading  away  one  half-mile  after  another,  till  finally  we  have  passed 
the  region  of  rain,  and  once  more  are  on  a  dusty  high-road,  with  the 
sun  shining  down  upon  us,  out  of  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  We  are 
in  the  fine-weather  zone  again,  where  evidently  nothing  but  fine 
weather  has  prevailed  for  many  a  day.    And  ever,  also,  as  we  advance 
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looking  backwards  along  the  eolitary  load,  still  comes  creeping  on,  at 
its  snail's  pace,  the  laige,  rickety,  yellow  caravan,  and  its  lean  little 
horse,  to  which  no  rest  has  yet  been  vouchsafed. 

And  now,  leaving  the  deserted  coach-road  at  a  solitary  old  turnpike, 
which  stands  up  with  its  high  red  roof,  like  a  beacon  in  the  wide 
landscape,  we  turn  at  right  angles  into  another,  which  branches  off 
here  in  the  direction  of  those  smooth  green  hiUs  which  have  for  some 
time  been  ascending  on  our  right,  crowned  with  patches  of  dark 
modem  plantation,  in  a  directly  homeward  course.    Little  children  are 
playing  together   on  the  door-sill,  and  a  pale,  thin,  scared-looking 
woman,  in  a  widow's  cap,  is  ironing  within,  behind  the  screen  of 
flowering  plants  in  her  large  bow-window,  which  commands  from  its  . 
three  sides  the  three  several  roads  at  which  this  bar  takes  toll.    There 
was  something  picturesque,  but  oppressively  solitary,  in  the  aspect  of 
this  lonely  toll-house  ;  and  we  involuntarily  seemed  to  feel  the  weight 
of  long  dreaiy  winter  months,  and  the  shudder  of  those  occasional 
tragedies  which  have  occurred  in  such  places, — ^rarely  it  may  be,  but 
yet  sufficiently  frequent  to  fill  the  timid  and  imaginative  spirit  of  any 
dweller  here,  if  they  happened  to  be  of  such  a  temperament^  with  a 
creeping  hourly  dread,  and  to  make  their  life  a  long  dream  of  terror. 
This  thin,  nervous-looking,  ironing  widow  woman  seemed  to  belong  to 
this  class,  and  cheerful  summer  though  it  now  was,  we  thought  of 
long  winter  weeks  and  months,  with  little  travelling  and  long  dreari- 
ness, dusk,  and  darkness,  and  of  this  solitary  woman,  her  nerves  all 
unstrung  with  apprehension,  keeping  her  mournful  watch  on  a  road 
where  gangs  of  so-called  "  shipwrecked  mariners'*  tramp  on  their  re- 
puted way  from  Liverpool  or  Whitehaven,  in  the  glooming  afternoon 
perhaps,  and  with  no  prospect  of  coach  or  carriage,  or  even  solitaiy 
horseman,  to  break  the  loneliness  of  the  long  moorland  road  ;  and  no 
help  within  call,  happen  what  might ;  and  we  wondered  not   at  her 
thin,  anxious,  frightened  look. 

By  this  time  we  are  very  tired ;  we  cannot  walk  as  rapidly  as  we 
bad  done,  though  the  approaching  prospect  of  home,  and  die  reunion 
with  our  beloved  ones  lies  invitingly  before  us,  luring  us  cheerfully 
onward ;  still  we  are  weaiy,  there  is  no  denying  it 

Two  pedestrians  like  us,  rejoicing  over  simple  sun  pictures  of  whatever 
kind  they  might  be,  could  not  possibly  be  too  dignified  or  too  proud  to 
ride  in  a  cart ;  therefore,  when  such  a  vehicle  overtakes  us,  perfectly 
clean,  though  unpainted,  drawn  by  a  dark-brown,  well-conditioned  horsey 
though  in  veiy  primitive  harness,  and  driven  by  an  agreeable-looking 
young  countryman,  in  slouched  wide-awake  and  drab  smock-frock,  it 
need  astonish  no  one  that  we  ask  him  to  give  us  ''a  lift."  The 
request  seems,  however,  to  take  him  by  surprise  ;  he  looks  at  us  inqui- 
ringly, as  everybody  does,  and  then  veiy  cheerfully  gives  consent. 
And  now,  seated  id  the  cart,  one  of  us  on  a  sack  of  newly-cut  grass  for 
the  horse,  and  the  other  on  the  cart-front  by  his  side,  we  jog  on,  rather 
roughly,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  sense  of  great  relief  and  comfort  after 
our  long  morning's  walk;  and  so,  jogging  on,  we  talk  of  various 
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things,  the  jonng  coantrymaii  being  yeiy  well  behayed  and  deferential 
We  are  descending  a  long  green  yaUey  or  dale,  which  winds  ronnd  the 
interlocking  feet  of  the  opposite  hills,  and  is  so  narrow  at  the  bottom 
as  to  admit  only  the  road  and  a  little  runnel  of  water,  hardly  large 
enough  for  a  rivulet,  but  which  races  along  cheerfully  in  the  sunshine, 
carrying  its  tiny  thread  of  water,  round  the  feet  of  other  hills,  tiU,  at 
a  few  miles'  distance,  it  enters,  a  little  tributary,  the  beautiM  river 
in  the  broad  rich  valley  lying  beyond  the  heights  we  have  yet  to  croea 
before  we  reach  our  pleasant  temporary  home. 

Our  friend  is  going  for  lime,  he  tells  us,  to  a  kiln  at  the  end  of  this 
quiet  green  dale,  and  he  is  not  disindined  to  be  communicative. 
Before  descending  into  the  vale,  however,  we  have  an  extensive  view 
over  the  green  hills  I  have  spoken  of  already,  with  their  patches  of 
modem  plantation.  This  is  all  pleasantly  familiar  ground  to  us,  and, 
^  There,"  we  say,  pointing  into  the  distance,  *<  lies  such  a  hall,  or  such 
a  farm-house,"  where  we  experienced  not  long  before  the  hospitality  of 
the  owners ;  and  our  friend  of  the  limeK»rt  enriches  our  local  know- 
ledge with  many  a  little  anecdote  of  first  one  and  then  another  place 
or  individual  In  this  way  we  soon  become  on  the  best  terms  with 
each  other.  And  now  we  see,  lying  under  the  distant  wood,  a  little 
house,  or  small  peasant-farm,  which  also  is  familiar  to  us,  and  of 
which  we  have  been  told  something  which  appeared  worth  remember- 
ing, and,  desirous  of  making  ourselves  agreeable,  we  volunteer  the 
information  we  had  received.  "  In  that  cottage,"  we  say,  **  lives  a 
most  worthy  old  couple,  resp)ected  by  everybody,  who  have  brought  up 
a  large  fietm^y  of  twelve  children,  without  parish  aid,  and,  consequently, 
have  received,  from  some  club  or  society  established  for  the  purpose,  a 
handsome  clock,  on  the  case  or  face  of  which  is  inscribed  the  full 
particulars,  the  industry  and  good  life  of  the  worthy  couple,  together 
with  their  names  and  the  names  of  all  their  twelve  children."  We 
tell  our  story  out,  and  the  young  man  drives  on  steadily,  listening  the 
while  ;  then,  suddenly  turning  round,  with  a  beaming  countenance,  he 
exclaims,  ^'That  cottage  is  my  birth-place,  that  old  couple  are  my 
parents,  and  I  am  their  twelfth  child, — ^my  name  is  Lewis  Mellor  1" 
We  are  startled ;  but  it  is  all  right,  we  are  at  once  old  acquaintance, 
and  we  congratulate  him  on  coming  of  such  good  parentage ;  never- 
theless, though  it  makes  him  more  cheerfully  talkative,  it  silences  us, 
for  we  are  evidently  in  too  fsimiliar  a  locality  to  venture  more  of  our 
knowledge  at  hap-hazard.  We  are  right  so  far,  our  next  venture 
may  be  less  fortunate ;  therefore  we  allow  this  singular  coincidence 
to  furnish  the  topic  of  our  further  conversation,  and  with  him  it  never 
comes  to  the  end. 

And  now  we  are  at  the  close  of  our  ride,  for  we  see  before  us, 
in  the  green  side  of  the  hill,  a  little  way  apart  from  the  road,  the 
grey  lime-kiln  whither  the  cart  is  bound.  The  kiln  is  simple  in  itself^ 
but  produces  a  picturesque  effect,  standing  there  in  that  solitary  dale, 
the  quicklime,  with  which  another  man  is  filling  his  cart^  sending  up 
a  thm,  blue,  smoke-like  vapour,  which  floats  above  the  kiln  in  the  still 
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air,  like  a  shadawj  Bpirit-foim,  backed  by  the  eoft^  siumy,  green  hill* 
8id&  Bested  by  our  ride»  and  enlivened  by  its  little  incident^  we 
dismount  from  our  rade  vehicle,  and  not  scorning  to  shake  hands  with 
honest  Lewis  Mellor,  we  thank  him  for  hia  courtesy,  and  receive  in 
return  his  "  hopes  to  oblige  us  again ;"  after  which  we  cheerfully  and 
bnskly  proceed  on  our  way. 

Again  we  ascend.  We  are  now  drawing  to  the  termination  of  our 
wanderings,  and  the  familiar  objects  of  our  daily  walks  are  around  us. 
From  the  hill-top  we  see  lying  before  us  a  broad  pastoral  valley, 
abundant  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  promise  of  an  affluent  hay 
harvest  To  our  left,  with  its  scathed  and  riven  sides,  is  the  abrupt^ 
gorge-like  entrance  to  "  The  Dale,"  the  picturesque  beauty  of  which 
has  attracted  us  hither  for  a  summer  sojourn.  There,  beneath  us,  is 
the  long  stone  bridge,  spanning  the  clear,  gurgling,  shallow  river,  the 
banks  of  which,  at  this  point,  are  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a  bloody 
battle  in  the  old  Tudor  times.  The  hills,  the  sloping  pasture-meadows, 
the  deep,  sorrel-tinted  mowing  grass,  the  browsing  cattle  and  sheep, 
the  gurgling  river,  the  shadowy  arches  of  its  old  grey-stone  bridge,  the 
first  cottage  of  our  village  standing  forth  upon  the  brow  of  the  opposite 
hill,  like  a  sentinel  upon  a  jutting  headland, — all  lie  before  us,  bathed 
in  the  golden  afternoon  sunshin&  Thank^l  to  feel  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  within  our  own  demesne,  and,  fiill  of  delightful  anticipation  of 
our  rural  tea-dinner,  to  which  we  are  in  a  condition  to  do  ample  justice^ 
we  proceed  rapidly,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  behold  a  familiar  group ! 
The  beloved  ones  !  They  are  come  forth  to  bring  us  home !  They 
who  accompanied  us  a  mile  or  two  on  our  outset,  three  days  before, 
now  have  come  that  distance  in  another  direction  to  meet  us  on  our 
return  !  Blessings  on  all  loving  hearts,  who,  thus  responding  to  the 
mysterious  impulse  which  urges  them  to  go  forth  in  the  name  of  love^ 
find  themselves  not  disappointed  ! 

And  thus  the  Sun  Pictures  close,  in  flowery  meadows,  at  the  foot  of 
green  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  serenest,  loveliest  rivers  of 
England,  with  the  shout  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  jubilant  song  of  the 
sky-lark  in  our  ears  I 


IV. 
THE  GOLDSMITH  COUNTRY. 

Our  home  for  the  time  being  is  the  Bectory,  or  what  serves  as  such, 
a  pleasant  cottage-like  residence  of  two  storeys,  embowered  amid  a 
profusion  of  roses  and  jessamines,  passion-flowers  and  japonica,  that 
cover  every  window,  and,  better  than  stained  glass,  attemper  the  light 
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of  day.  Crood  taste  has  its  abode  there  and  cultivation,  serenest  piety, 
and  earnest  Ghnstian  zeal— -one  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  interior, 
albums  filled  with  the  best  reviews  and  magazine  papers,  and  not  with 
the  self-conceived  trash  of  half-witted  contributors.  Childhood  sheds 
its  unspeakable  charm  around  that  pretty  domicile,  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  beautiful  the  glow  of  young  life,  and  little  EmUy  becomes 
the  happy  centre  round  which  the  bousehold  moves.  Was  Croldsmith's 
home  like  this  f  We  scarce  dare  hope  it,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
income  of  the  parish  never  exceeded  a  hundred  a  year,  and  when  we 
look  back  upon  a  period  in  which  the  social  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor 
were  so  much  more  broadly  marked  than  now.  When  Bishop  Lambert 
ei\joyed  the  hundreds  that  contributed  to  the  corpse  of  his  See,  out  of 
the  united  parishes  of  Noughil  and  Forgney,  poor  Groldsmith  the  elder 
incumbent  and  resident  clergyman,  in  all  likelihood  vegetated  on  the 
decent  poverty  of  £40  per  annum.  In  matters  pecuniary,  religious, 
and  social,  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  wonder^lly  advanced  since 
then,  purified  by  su£Eering,  so  that  though  its  bishops  have  been  re- 
duced in  numbers,  and  its  revenues  have  been  confiscated,  its  church 
manses  were  never  so  attractive  and  commodious ;  and,  best  of  all,  the 
life  of  evangelical  truth,  and  the  fervour  of  evangelical  zeal,  were  never 
60  prevailing  throughout  its  numerous  clergy.  If  there  be  one  church 
in  Christendom  which  more  nearly  than  any  other  approaches  the 
earnest  self-sacrificing  character  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
at  the  same  time  happily  freed  from  the  bitterness  with  which  that 
distinguished  body  used  to  pursue  its  residuaiy  brethren,  that  church  is 
the  Frot-estant  Establishment  of  Ireland.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
one  of  its  aspects  it  is  a  political  institution,  but  we  are  not  required 
in  our  paper  to  impugn  or  defend  it,  on  a  mention  so  casual  as  here. 
This,  however,  we  may  say,  that  it  works  at  present  freely  and  power- 
fully for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  and  this  we 
shall  further  allow  ourselves  to  say,  that  it  is  a  great  bulwark  in 
Ireland  against  another  political  institution — ^the  most  insidious  and 
dangerous  in  the  world — Fopery. 

But  we  must  come  down  from  the  altitude  of  ecclesiastical  allusion 
and  discussion,  and  ascend  a  quite  different  and  material  height — 
namely,  the  hill  which  intervenes  between  the  main  road  to  the  flourish- 
ing market  town  of  Ballymahon,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  parish 
church  of  Forgney,  in  the  county  of  Longford 

We  are  now  ascending  that  gravel  and  limestone  ridge  which,  with 
few  intermissions,  crosses  the  island  from  side  to  side, — ^the  beach  that 
withstood  the  approaching  tide  in  geological  times.  Of  striking  scenery 
there  is  none  around  us,  everything  partaking  of  the  homely  aspect  of 
a  slightly  undulating,  secluded,  agricultural  region.  But  though  we 
write  in  November,  our  actual  excursion  was  made  in  the  dog-days,  so 
that  we  shall  resume  the  past  tense  in  our  further  allusions  to  the  very 
tame  lions  of  the  Goldsmith  countiy. 

The  cocks  of  early  hay  in  the  meadows  were  owftHTniTig  their  tawny 
tints  under  the  browning  fires  of  a  July  sun,  while  the  warmth  which 
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seasoned  and  tanned  them^  drew  out  their  aroma  in  all  its  freshness  on 
the  zephyr.     The  barn-door  fowls  strutted,  in  the  full  independence  of 
their  nature,  before  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  sharing  with  the 
pig  in  the  cares  of  their  humble  owners,  or,  reclining  in  the  dust^  in- 
dulged themselves  with  an  energetic  sand-bath,  which  seemed  to  give 
them  no  moderate  delectation,  for  every  feather  quivered  to  its  tip  with 
delight.     Birds  of  various  wing,  but  all  of  the  homely  order,  made  our 
walk  as  vocal  as  that  late  season  for  the  chirpers  would  allow ;  Eobin 
redbreast  and  yellow-hammer,  stone-chatterers,  with  the  whole  tribe  of 
.finches  ;  sparrows  of  all  kinds,  with  blackbird  and  mavis  ;  the  dappled 
magpie,  with  the  brassy  trowel  of  his  tail ;  the  black  crow,  with  the 
monotonous  caw-caw  of  his  dialect,  enlivening  our  progress  -as  they 
hopped  from  object  to  object  around  us,  or  scanned  our  proceedings 
poised  on  ballooning  pinion.     The  butterfly  was  amateuring  on  fragile 
wing, — ^for  he  never  seems  in  earnest  in  his  purposeless  flighty — and 
the  golden-belted  bee   as  busy  as  the  ballad  describes  him  to  the 
novices  of  the  nursery,  in  economizing  his  time,  and  improving  "  each 
shining  hour.*'     His  hum  was  in  pleasant  keeping  with  the  quiet  of 
our  evening  stroll,  when  the  softest  of  all  soft  breezes  fanned  our  cheek, 
awaking  faintest  rustle  in  foliage  of  wizard  ash  and  elm,  while  the 
tinkle  from  the  neighbouring  sheep-walk  conveyed  sweeter  associations 
to  our  mind  than  ever  did  angelus  or  vesper  bell  that  filled  "  with  love 
the  pilgrim  on  his  way."      Here  and  iSiere  from  amongst  the  trees 
peeped  out  a  mansion  of  the  resident  gentry  or  more  respectable 
farmers,  with  a  look  of  comfortable  warmth  and  well-kept  repair,  that 
bespoke  thriving  circumstances  and  improvement  in  all  things  material, 
but  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  were  not  attractive.     The  poor  crea- 
tures who  dwell  in  them  must  be  far  better  off  than  in  Goldsmith's 
time,  for  the  population  is  thinned  by  emigration,  whilst  constant  em- 
ployment and  regular  wages  are  now  the  rule  and  not  the  exception ; 
.  nevertheless,  there  is  a  squalid  and  unthrifty  look  about  their  homes 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  their  improved  condition.     Popery,  no 
doubt,  has  something  to  do  with  this ;  but  still  more,  perhaps,  the 
neglect  of  the  classes  above  them,  who  are  contented  to  let  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  labourer  remain  at  the  same  low  standard  as  before, 
without  seeking  his  elevation  in  the  social  scale.     They  receive  his 
toil,  they  pay  his  wages — by  no  means  inadequate — and  there  allow 
the  transaction  to  end,  forgetting  to  seal   the  bond  of   obligation 
between  master    and    servant    by    that   personal  interest    in    the 
wel£ure    of  their  hireling  which    makes  service    a    pleasure,    and 
unconcerned  to  awaken  that  gratitude   of  the    subordinate,  which 
returns  tenfold  to  the  master's  bosom.     But  Ireland  is  not  the  only 
place  where  the  late  Mr.  Drummond's  imperishable  dictum  needs  to 
be  enforced,  that  "  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.'*     We 
could  point  to  places  in  civilized  England  whera  the  'squire  cares  less 
for  his  peasantry  than  for  his  game,  and  the  wealthy  &rmer  bestows 
less  concern  upon  his  labourers  than  upon  his  horses.     These  things 
are  for  a  lamentation  wheresoever  they  occur,  but  will  mend  with  the 
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of  day.     Good  taflte  has  ita  abode  there  anil 
and  earnest  Chriatian  leal^^ine  meet  notir 
albuma  filled  with  the  beat  reviews  and  i' 
the  Belf-«)nceivod  trash  of  half-witted  '■ 
its  unspeakable  charm  around  that  ' 
beauty  of  the  beautiful  the  glow  of  y  ■ 
the  happy  centre  round  which  the  li 
home  like  this  I     We  scarce  dare 
income  of  the  parish  never  exw;*- 
look  back  upon  a  period  in  which 
were  so  much  more  broadly  mar 
enjoyed  the  hundreds  that  con 
the  united  parishes  of  Nongh' 
incumbent  and  reeideut  cler, 
decent  poverty  of  £40  per 
and  social,  the  Church  r 
then,  purified  by  snfferin 
duced  in  numbers,  and  i'     ,  ■  ^  ■ 
manses  wore  never  so  at      ,  ;"-■ 
life  of  evangelical  trutt      /  ' .. ' , 
BO  prevailing  throughc  -" . : 


^^rfbrotb«r- 

^"ixA  inoiher"*- 

'."not  Mgn  of  di»- 

j^ie  cottaff*.  some 

,'\tla  roadsids, ^d  not 

^  presence  of  dvUia*- 

^'  'gumtrj,  he  would  b»vo 

."r^pDrtation  of  a  fe«   of 

4*rbebodUy  transports! 

J  '*^  pMsantry  than  could  all 

■■^ir  oomplaUant  angels  into 

>*'*  '""^jte  smiling  landscape,  with 

'  '■■■'t,  i<t  rich co™  >"«*  po****  ^*!^ 

.-:  ■"'imfM  covered  with  beautifal 

■i''"-^''rhoinely  perfection,  but  w^ 

:'.  r."!:; !«.  we'^o^ayadd,  for  the^ 

'■'-  -  ■^■ImoL  oU  that  we  sow  and  h«Md 

•'"'i--^(hi»  region,  that  some  visionary 

■  ■  'i*''  OB  ^e  imagination  of  the  poe^ 

■>0  rendered  into  articolate  speech 


in  Chriatendom  whi 
earnest  self-aacrifidD 
at  the  same  time  h 
distinguished  body 
the  Frolestant  Est 
one  of  ita  aspects 
in  our  paper  to  i 
This,  however,  t 
fully  for  the  dif 
shall  furtiiar  i 
Ireland  againr 


-■'  "^  br  his  muse. 
■"^L  »  (wAnw»-set  between  deep 


But  we  m 
and  discnssi 
namely,  the  ' 
ing  market 
church  of  J 
We  are  t 

few  iatenn 

withstood 

then  ia  n 

aaligttly 

that  we  I 

tome  lioi 
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•   ''Jirhill,  down  which,  on  the  other  side^ 

-   "  't  -""  j^^that  remains  of  the  quondam  sanfr 

'       ■**  "  A  Mth  through  a  short  meadow,  and 

'~^'i^  one  amongst  tlie  almost  unmarked 

"■r^u  of  the  erewhile  house  of  God. 

*Sh»,  ">d  can  scarcely  be  out  rf 

,  S^r^Uee  of  a  nobler  f^^°\\"^ 

JTnnd  the  deserted  gable^  a>llected 

-  V""  ./the  helpleM  ("fining  lliea.     Here  and 

'  ,***^  an  amid  occasional  yc-Uow  gorse  and 

l^J^  ^  the  wind  of  approaching  night  rearbrf 

^»*\rt  .Urtled  the  Uatenors  like  a  bftalh 

■      ^*'^'\^:-M  haid  to  believe  we  were  alone  with 

-'^  'C*>^   '  AiiKhvaid  at  that  witching  hour-thst 

■      "  "^It  '•"^A  »J  "»*•"■  **•"  ^"^"^  '"  ^'^^  *  ''"'*  /"■ 

-'  -*  •  It*  "^^rt.  shut  out  by  the  intervening  hill  from 

-     .*^  jr***fl»d  » iinpi««  the  bush  of  a  superoatoial 

Wf'ifS^'^Sifti^  away  from  the  church  and  hiU  »■• 

?^ff^lam  ^BT  fl«l  and  meadowy  for  a  considershU 

■^^WSBr^r  mB»'^  elevations  at  the  outer  edge  of  ihe 

^^fff^^^  **••  <1'"*  •"  '^"  ''*'™'°'  ""*  '  P"''*^  * 

■  '^^^!fwft^|^'f*^,,,~jD  of  •  •"••ot  earth  in  an  amicable  embrace 

|UjL^^*fT»ib«  than  oontnat     All  was  ao  still,  so 

'  *«Mw5<!Mi*t«^  "^  •***""*" ''''^  °" '''^' ** '*'*'*"'*' 
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Bs  a  kind  of  moral  neceasity,  imdor 
ua  o^  and  quoted  tho  most  appro- 
poraiy.  Gray  :— 


bretthing  moro, 

fVom  the  itniK-bnUt  ihwl, 

r  the  eclioing  honi, 

D  from  thiur  lowl;  bed." 

le  most  uninteieating  in  the  world  ; 
y  feet  by  five-and-twenty,  with  the 
irviving,  of  the  shape  and  Bize  of  au 
Ornish  Church  may  have  been,  ardu- 
■ecediog,  the  Proteatont  Church  in 
ad  down,  in  the  etyle  of  ita  parochial 
oudition.  It  is  probable  the  comfort 
ih  church,  of  ade4juato  pew  accom- 
re,  for  it«  worshippers  ;  but  all  tho 
ed  the  house  of  Uod,  if  taat«  and 
m  of  worldly  wealth  to  sacred  put- 
No  chancel,  no  choir,  no  screen, 
Jt,"  no  clcrestoty  or  mullioned  win- 
,  miserere,  cloister,  or  font     Wo 

__    _  .^.     UTBelvcfl;  we  think  Divine  worship 

the  better  without  distiscting  accessaries  ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that 
the  remains  of  such  costly  monuments  as  these  add  interest  to  an  ecclo- 
eiostical  ruin,  and  tell  us  tales  of  the  liberality  of  a  bygone  age  in  its 
provision  for  the  decoration  of  God's  house,  to  which  we  always  lend 
a  willing  ear.  Here  all  was  the  reverse  of  this.  The  church  had 
evidently  home  resemblance  to  a  bam,  and  that  a  very  humble  bom  ; 
and  nothing  but  its  situation  in  tho  midst  of  a  rural  burial-ground,  ita 
Bacred  uses,  and  its  position  on  the  side  of  a  considerable  hill,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  a  fine  valley,  could  have  commended 
it  to  the  veneration  of  its  congregation.  Yet,  auah  is  the  power  of 
^nius,  that  we  felt  the  presence  of  GoldsmiUL  as  vividly  here,  as  if 
all  the  wealth  of  Gotliic  architecture  had  enriched  the  walla  within 
which  he  first  held  unconscious  communion  with  the  Church  of  God 
at  the  baptismal  font  It  was  Gktldamith  that  brought  us  to  Forgney, 
and  not  Forgney  that  reminded  us  of  Goldsmith.  The  absence  of 
every  distraction  which  picturesque  ruinhood  might  have  furnished, 
only  drew  our  regard  more  fixedly  to  him,  to  whom,  in  the  all-wise 
arrangementa  of  Providence,  hod  been  accorded 

"  A  libenl  nktnre,  uid  ■  niggard  doom, 
A  difficult  JQame;  to  a  splendid  tomb." 

Ab  little  significajit  of  the  greatness  whirh  was  to  follow,  as  the 
vol,.   II.  g  q 
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progress  of  better  feeling  and  the  prinoiples  of  that  religion  of  brother- 
hood which  bids  every  man  seek  not  his  own  weal,  but  another^s. 
There  was  no  destitution  that  we  could  perceive,  nor  sign  of  dia* 
content ;  but  very  small,  dirty,  and  disreputable  cottages,  some 
built  shanty-wise  against  the  sloping  ditch  by  the  roadside,  did  not 
speak  highly  for  the  progress  of  die  arts,  or  the  presence  of  civiliza- 
tion. Had  Prince  Albert  ever  visited  this  country,  he  would  have 
seen  in  this  feature  of  it  a  loud  call  for  the  importation  of  a  few  of 
his  model  cottages, — ^the  which,  could  they  be  bodily  transported 
thither,  would  prove  a  greater  blessing  to  the  peasantry  than  could  all 
Loretto  with  its  ccue  aante  be  carried  by  complaisant  angels  into 
Foigney,  and  deposited  in  their  midst  The  smiling  landscape,  with 
its  fringes  of  green  hedge  and  forest  tree,  its  rich  corn  and  potato  fields^ 
its  sweet  serpentining  Inney,  and  its  pastures  covered  with  beautiful 
cattle,  wanted  nothing  to  complete  its  homely  perfection,  but  neat 
dwellings  for  its  peasantry,  and  good  shoes,  we  may  add,  for  their 
children's  feet.  Candour  must  own,  from  all  that  we  saw  and  heard 
in  our  love-prompted  pilgrimage  to  this  region,  that  some  visionary 
Auburn  painted  its  village  attractions  on  the  imagination  of  the  poet^ 
when  he  penned  his  musical  verses,  and  rendered  into  articulate  speech 
the  dream  of  rural  felicity  presented  by  his  muse. 

A  bye-road— or,  as  they  call  it  here,  a  hohereen — set  between  deep 
hedgerows,  leads  up  the  short  steep  hill,  down  which,  on  the  other  side^ 
a  descent  equally  steep  leads  to  all  that  remains  of  the  quondam  sanc- 
tuary of  the  parish  of  Forgney.  A  path  through  a  short  meadow,  and 
past  a  humble  perpetual  spring,  lands  one  amongst  the  almost  unmarked 
graves  that  surround  the  naked  walls  of  the  erewhile  house  of  God. 
The  bees  were  busy  '*  redeeming  their  [thyme],''  singing  as  they  wrought^ 
which  is,  in  their  case,  God's  ordinance,  and  can  scarcely  be  out  of 
place  with  the  less  instinctive  busy-bodies  of  a  nobler  creation  ;  and 
the  swallows,  as  they  twittered  round  the  deserted  gables^  collected 
black-mail  of  the  community  of  the  helpless  evening  flies.  Here  and 
there  a  limestone  rock  cropped  up  amid  occasional  yellow  gorse  and 
purple  heather,  beautiful  wild  grasses  waving  their  fairy  plumes  in  the 
breeze,  while  the  gentle  sough  of  the  wind  of  approaching  night  reached 
one's  ears  in  a  soft  whisper,  that  startled  the  listeners  like  a  breath 
from  the  spirits'  land  It  was  hard  to  believe  we  were  alone  with 
the  dead  in  that  forsaken  churchyard  at  that  witching  hour — ^thai 
hour  "  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart ;"  for  a  living  pre- 
sence in  that  most  solitary  spot^  shut  out  by  the  intervening  hill  horn 
the  recognition  of  man,  seemed  to  impress  the  hush  of  a  supernatural 
awe  upon  the  souL  The  view  away  from  the  church  and  hill  was 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  flat  and  meadowy  for  a  oonsiderabls 
distance,  now  rising  into  gentle  elevations  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
picture,  where  the  sky  came  down  on  the  horizon,  and  a  portion  of 
a  sunset  heaven  met  a  portion  of  a  sunset  earth  in  an  amicable  embrace^ 
that  suggested  comparison  rather  than  contrast  All  was  so  still,  so 
remote,  so  unlike  the  busy  world  of  action  in  which  our  life  is  habitcuklly 
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gpent,  that  it  was  to  be  pardoned,  as  a  kind  of  moral  necessity,  under 
the  circumstances,  if  we  bethought  us  o(  and  quoted  the  most  appro- 
priate elegy  of  Goldsmith's  contemporaiy,  Gray  : — . 


*'  Beneftth  thofe  ragged  elms,  that  yew-tree'i  shade. 
Where  heaves  tiie  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  hud. 
The  rode  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

"  The  hreesy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed." 

The  remains  of  the  church  are  the  most  uninteresting  in  the  world ; 
a  small  parallelogram  of  some  forty  feet  by  five-and-twenty,  with  the 
plain  gable  end  of  the  east  alone  surviving,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  an 
ordinary  cottage.  Whatever  the  Eomish  Church  may  have  been,  archi- 
tecturally, in  the  second  century  preceding,  the  Piotestaut  Church  in 
the  eighteenth  century  had  dwindled  down,  in  the  style  of  its  parochial 
buildings,  to  the  meanest  possible  condition.  It  is  probable  the  comfort 
was  not  wanting  in  this  small  parish  church,  of  adequate  pew  accom- 
modation, high-backed  and  exclusive,  for  its  worshippers  ;  but  all  the 
splendour  that  should  have  decorated  the  house  of  God,  if  taste  and 
devotion  had  directed  the  application  of  worldly  wealth  to  sacred  pur- 
poses, was  entirely  wanting  here.  No  chancel,  no  choir,  no  screen, 
no  "  long-drawn  aisle  or  fretted  vault,"  no  clerestory  or  mullioned  win- 
dows, no  triforia,  no  stone  pulpit,  miserere^  cloister,  or  font  We 
attach  no  moment  to  such  things  ourselves  ;  we  think  Divine  worship 
the  better  without  distracting  accessaries ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that 
the  remains  of  such  costly  monuments  as  these  add  interest  to  an  eccle- 
siastical ruin,  and  tell  us  tales  of  the  liberality  of  a  bygone  age  in  its 
provision  for  the  decoration  of  God's  house,  to  which  we  always  lend 
a  willing  ear.  Here  all  was  the  reverse  of  this.  The  church  had 
evidently  borne  resemblance  to  a  bam,  and  that  a  very  humble  bam ; 
and  nothing  but  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  burial-ground,  its 
sacred  uses,  and  its  position  on  the  side  of  a  considerable  hill,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  a  fine  valley,  could  have  commended 
it  to  the  veneration  of  its  congregation.  Yet,  such  is  the  power  of 
genius,  that  we  felt  the  presence  of  Goldsmith  as  vividly  here,  as  if 
all  the  wealth  of  Gothic  architecture  had  enriched  the  walls  within 
which  he  first  held  unconscious  communion  with  the  Church  of  God 
at  the  baptismal  font.  It  was  Goldsmith  that  brought  us  to  Foigney, 
and  not  Forgney  that  reminded  us  of  Goldsmith.  The  absence  of 
every  distraction  which  picturesque  ruinhood  might  have  Punished, 
only  drew  our  regard  more  fixedly  to  him,  to  whom,  in  the  all-wise 
arrangements  of  Providence,  had  been  accorded 

'*  A  liberal  nature,  and  a  ni^^ard  doom, 
A  difficult  journey  to  a  splendid  tomb." 

As  little  significant  of  the  great ne^^s  which  was  to  follow,  as  the 
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unpretending  village  church  itself^  was  the  rite  of  dedicatioi^  whereby, 
somewhere  about  the  Christmas-tide  of  1728,  a  little,  pale,  ungainly 
baby  was  registered  on  the  roll  of  the  Church  militant ;  hie  fiither 
Charles  not  very  proud,  perhaps,  of  the  fourth  recruit  which  hia 
parsonage  contributed  to  the  ranka     If  his  four  children  cost  him 
at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  each  (a  very  moderate  calculation 
for  even  the  most  slenderly  endowed  eating,  drinking,  and  wearing 
machine),  the  fruitful  mother  and  the  frugal  papa  must  have  had  very 
short  commons  indeed  out  of  all  that  remained  of  his  £40  a  year. 
The  widow  of  his  son  Henry>  curate  of  the  same  parish,  was  glad  to 
accept  the  post  of  matron  of  the  Meath  Infirmary,  at  Navan,  some  yean 
afterwards.     The  harpies  of  care  must  have  spoUed  many  a  meal  of 
the  sorely-harassed  householder  and  penniless  divine :  but  Christian 
piety  doubtless  tempered  the  hardships  of  his  lot,  and  shed  the  light 
of  resignation  and  hopefulness  over  a  rugged  path.     On  the  very  spot 
where  we  now  stand,   stood  the  Rev.   Charles  Goldsmith — when, 
folding  the  little  ugly  mortal  in  his  surplice,  he  commended  him,  by 
prayer,  to  the  paternal  care  of  the  great  Father  and  the  tutelage  of 
the  Church,  laying  it  in  charge  on  the  recipient  of  baptism,  that  he 
should  yet  prove  ''Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant"  until  life  should 
end.   It  is  pleasant  to  recall,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  and 
amid  the  startling  profaneness  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  how  the 
young  child  dedicated  there  never  in  hia  voluminous  writings  forgot 
the  solemn  vow  and  covenant  made  in  his  name,  and  that,  like  a 
brother  poet,  the  Scottish  bard  of  the  "  The  Seasons,"  he  left  no  line 
which,  dying,  he  desired  to  blot     Goldsmith  remembered  that  the 
Muses  were  chaste,  and  always  treated  them  with  maidenly  xeeervei 
Is  it  not  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this  harum-scarum  layman,  that 
he  denounced,  in  no  very  squeamish  age,  the  writings  of  Sterne  as 
injurious  to  morality  t    How  fine,  too,  is  the  strain  of  hia  dedication 
of  '*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer**  to  his  old  friend  Johnson  I     "  It  may 
serve  the  interests  ot  mankind,  also,  to  inform  them  that  the  greatest 
wit  may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  impairing  the  most  un- 
affected piety.'*  But^  whatever  hopes  or  fears,  joys  or  sorrows,  attendtnl 
the  baptism  of  that  country  parson's  son,  it  had  been  almost  better 
for  the  unconscious  imp  himself  if  the  font  had  proved  his  tomb  ;  for 
a  harder  fate  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  genius,  learning  and  gpue- 
rosity  than  that  which  entangled  inextricably  in  its  meshes  the  gifU^ 
and  genial  Oliver  Goldbxitel     His  was  a  hard  fate,  even  to  Uie  last, 
Necessity  goading  her  unreluctant  son  to  preternatural  exertion,  till 
the  patient  and  willing  beast  of  burden  was  prematurely  worn  down, 
and  the  light  that  had  been  unwisely  fanned  into  brilliancy  went  out 
in  darkness.     Poor  child !  unlucky  boy  I  ill-starred  schobi^  I  and  un- 
happy man !    Each  advancing  step  was  only  a  struggle  in  the  mins 
till  at  length  he  sank,  and  was  swallowed  up  for  ever  in  the  slouch 
of  ominous  name — Dcupond  ! 

MHiat  a  lu^rombh^  was  his  life  from  first  to  last ! — a  sc^raroble  for 
bread,  for  fame,  for  enjoyment.     His  experionce  of  human  nature,  of 
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the  least  attractive  kin^l,  and  yet  hia  boTihamie  of  spirit  making 
everyone  love  human  ndhire  the  better,  for  including  amongst  its 
happier  specimens  one  genial  Goldy.  How  he  came  by  his  name 
Oliver,  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  after  the  great  Oliver, — there  is  no  mis- 
taking whom  we  mean ;  for  the  parish  of  his  birth  is  a  colony  of 
Cromwellians,-  who  preserve  to  this  day  the  traditions  of  their  sires, 
and  exult  in  their  love  of  Protestant  truth  and  civil  freedom.  Crom- 
well was  no  bad  name-sire  for  our  poetic  hero,  who  had  to  fight  a 
harder  battle  than  England's  noble  protector.  The  schooling  of  the 
young  "Noll  was  a  scramble,  like  everything  else.  At  Lissoy,  to  which 
benefice  his  father  was  promoted  two  years  after  the  birth  of  his  boy, 
and  which  yielded  the  larger  commissariat  of  £200  a  year,  his  early 
indoctrination  was  entrusted  to  a  military  pensioner,  the  prototype  of 
the,  immortal  picture  :— 


'The  village  .all  declared  how  mach  he  knew — 
T  was  obtain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too." 


But  here,  besides  the  birchings  which  he  caught  from  the  village 
Orbilius  for  neglected  horn-book  or  forsaken  school — ''/  knew  him 
well,  and  every  truant  knew " — the  young  scapegrace,  of  the  mature 
age  of  six,  caught  something  worse — ^the  frightful  small-pox — which 
left  its  mark  of  disfigurement  upon  his  face  for  over  thereafter,  and 
made  the  wretched  urchin  an  ill-favoured  man.  After  this  rough 
initiation  into  letters  in  a  hedge  school,  we  find  him  in  a  higher 
seminary  (the  diocesan  academy  of  Elphin),  where  he  climbed  passably 
up  the  ladder  of  '*  Parnassus,  by  dint  o'Greek,''  laughed  at  and  plagued 
by  the  boys  for  his  unhandsome  phiz  and  quick  resentments,  yet  kind 
and  affectionate  where  reparation  was  made,  and  ever  ready  to  for- 
give. The  jests  about  his  appearance  he  took  ill  from  the  first ;  for 
his  sensibilities  were  quick  as  an  uncovered  nerve,  and  precocious  in 
their  openness  to  torture, — a  lesson  to  many  who,  in  their  thought- 
less frankness  by  allusions  to  bodily  defects  or  other  blemishes,  in&ct 
wounds  upon  i^e  hearts  of  very  young  children,  which  these  never 
forget  Goldsmith  would  not  have  strained  his  endeavours  as  he 
did  to  decorate  his  person  with  adventitious  adornments — ^his  plum- 
coloured  coat  lined  with  satin,  and  his  bloom  continuations — had  he 
not  through  life  been  worried  with  the  sense  of  his  wanting  Nature's 
own  letter  of  introduction — a  pleasant  face  and  engaging  person. 

To  three  academies  in  succession,  kept  by  reverend  gentlemen,  was 
Goldsmith  sent ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  had  formed  a  woU- 
grounded  acquaintance  with  the  classics — his  school  period  ranging 
from  six  to  seventeen — his  vacations  being  spent  at  home.  The  usual 
diversions  of  youth  were  his — ^the  Fives'  Court  at  Ballymahon,  coursing, 
fishing,  and  the  less  excusable  invasion  of  his  neighbours'  orchards. 
In  such  dHaasemens  was  a  year  consumed  after  hjs  leaving  school, 
and,  we  must  suppose,  in  specific  preparation  to  enter  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  sizar.  How  the  position  aimed  at  in  the  University  could 
have  been  considered  a  degradation,  either  by  himself  or  his  family,  is 

qq2 
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somewhat  hard  to  understand.  His  brother  Henry  had  entered  as 
pensioner,  paying  of  coarse  the  ordinary  feet  for  his  education ;  but  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  ascertained  ability  of  Oliver,  even  then,  that  a  sizar- 
ship  was  proposed  to  him  as  his  proper  entrance  into  the  temple  of  the 
Muses.  As  this  post  is  only  acquired  by  competitive  examination  of 
probably  as  many  as  a  hundred  candidates  for  ten  vacancies,  and  the 
range  of  books  examined  in  is  extensive,  success  is  creditable :  nor 
were  the  conditions  ever  revolting.  The  education,  the  commons,  and 
the  chambers  of  the  sizar  were  free,  so  that  the  advantage  was  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  only  real  wrong  ever  suffered  by  Goldsmith  in  con- 
nection with  his  sizarship  arose  from  the  brutality  of  his  tutor,  which 
probably  suffered  no  slight  provocation  from  the  obstinate  insouciance 
of  his  pupiL  When  Goldsmith  should  have  been  conning  his  problems 
for  his  tutor^s  daily  lecture,  he  was  sauntering  about  the  College  courts — 
a  coarse,  vulgar-looking,  ill-dressed  idler,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  fun, 
and  ever  ready  to  bear  his  part  in  any  rebellion  against  authority. 
In  pumping  a  bailiff  under  the  College  hydraulic  machine  vdthin  an 
ace  of  drowning,  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  on  one  occasion,  that 
he  was  publicly  *^  cautioned,"  as  the  term  is,  and  narrowly  escaped 
expulsion.  A  riot  of  Town  and  Gown  followed  this  escapade,  wMch 
issued  in  maiming  and  murder,  in  which  Our  hero  bore  himself  man- 
fully, and  we  are  sure  not  ferociously ;  nevertheless  none  can  tell,  when 
young  blood  is  warmed  in  a  scuffle,  how  near  the  brand  of  Cain  may 
be  to  the  brow.  His  next  exploit  is  a  dining  party  at  his  rooms — a 
sore  breach  of  discipline  if  ladies  had  the  entree  ;  for  all  the  traditions 
of  the  Virgin  Queen's  foundation  are  of  the  monastic  order,  and  breathe 
the  spirit  of  St.  Senanus's  inquiry — 

"  Qaid  foBminifl 
Commune  est  com  monachis?" 

This  obtained  him  a  pounding  from  the  fists  of  his  pugilistic  tutor,  who 
burst  in  upon  the  scene  of  riot,  and  led  to  his  leaving  College  in  dis- 
gust next  day.  A  reconciliation,  however,  was  patched  up  ere  long; 
and  we  find  the  "Ne'er-do-weel"  coming  forth  in  the  spring  of  1749 
from  the  walls  of  his  Alma  Mater  with  all  the  honours  of  a  young 
Baccalaureate  adorning  his  head.  He  had  studied  to  some  purpose 
sundry  matters  while  there— notably  the  human  heart  and  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  life ;  had  been  learning,  too,  those  lessons  of  the  cheerful 
endurance  of  poverty  which  stood  him  in  such  stead  afterwards  ;  how 
a  man  might  live  three  days  upon  a  shilling,  and  yet  violate  no  Tenth 
Commandment;  but  certainly  the  logic  of  Buigersdicius,  and  the 
subtlety  of  Pappus*  problem,  gained  from  him  no  further  acquaintance 
than  a  distantly  polite  congi.  Goldsmith  had  no  mind  for  exact  know- 
ledge ;  his  brains  were  too  much  allied  to  his  haphazard  life  to  be 
at  the  pains  of  that  consecutive  and  exclusive  attention  which  mathe- 
matics and  close  reasoning  required.     His  random  method  of  study 
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probably  resembled  leas  the  cone-cinctured  legolarity  of  Minerva  than 
the  flowing  gown  of  his  native  Nora — 

"  Which  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes.'' 

What  Goldsmith  wanted  throughout  his  College  career,  and  what  he 
wanted  all  his  life  long,  was  the  discipline  of  self-control — devotion  to 
a  purpose,  and  that  a  worthy  purposa  As  he  sailed  without  Prudence 
for  a  helmsman,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  barque  often 
neared  shipwreck  on  the  shoals  and  the  rocks.  His  very  term  of 
release  from  study  was  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to  his  genius 
and  prospects. 

Undetermined  about  a  profession,  we  find  him,  aged  twenty-one,  in 
the  country,  assisting  his  brother  Heniy  in  his  school  during  the  day- 
time, but  indemnifying  himself  for  the  drudgery  of  drilling  the  propria 
qucB  marihua  in  the  morning  by  glorious  symposia  at  the  ''  Three  tfolly 
Pigeons"  at  night.  If  he  designed  to  enter  the  Church — a  profession  for 
which  he  owned  himself  entirely  without  a  vocation — he  must  wait  at 
least  two  years  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  orders ;  and  the  interval 
would  have  to  be  spent  somehow,  and  where  better  than  under  the 
roof  of  that  dear  delightful  brother  Henry,  who,  curate  of  lissoy,  eked 
out  his  stipend  of  £40  by  a  small  classical  school  1  It  may  safely  be 
concluded,  in  common  honesty,  that  Goldsmith  never  contemplated  a 
clerical  dose  to  his  career ;  but,  like  Micawber,  in  one  of  Dickens's 
stories,  looked  for  something  to  ''  turn  up  **  to  provide  him  a  more 
suitable  calling.  That  his  family  should  suggest  it,  however,  was  quite 
natural,  for  they  were  a  Levitical  race.  There  was  a  Dean  Goldsmith 
then  living,  and  the  great-grandfather  of  the  poet  had  been  in  all  like- 
lihood a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  certainly  held  a  respectable 
benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  Indebted  to  his  clerical  brother  for 
the  time  being  for  counsel,  shelter,  and  occupation,  well  might  the 
unforgotten  obligation  be  repaid  in  after  days  by  the  dedication  of  his 
"Traveller,"  and  that  most  *' musical,  most  melancholy"  quatrain,  which 
breathes  an  affection  beyond  counterfeit,  as  it  displays  a  poetic  faculty 
past  denial — 

"  Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Btill  to  my  brother  tnms  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remoye  a  lengthening  chain." 

But  the  evil  and  the  temptation  of  his  present  life  were  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  those  convivial  habits  which,  in  excess,  ruin  character  and 
forfeit  self-respect  At  their  club  in  Ballymahon,  a  mile  distant,  met 
duly  the  better  class  of  tradesmen  and  the  professionals  of  the  town,  to 
play  whist^  tell  stories,  sing  songs,  and  drink  punch.  Oliver,  then  fresh 
from  College,  was  full  of  classical  lore,  University  wit^  Dublin  jackeenery 
(query,  chicanery  ?\  and  a  thousand  humorous  and  pleasing  traits  de- 
rived j&om  his  superior  education  and  residence  in  the  metropolis,  so 
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that  lie  naturally  took  a  leading  pari  in  their  conviyialities.  Crushed 
and  cowed  elsewhere,  he  must  have  found  Viimftftlf  a  king  amid  the  dull 
wits  and  petty  celebrities  of  the  country — admired  for  his  £»nk  bearing 
and  neighbourly  unreserve  where  he  felt  himself  at  home.  There  have 
been  doubtless  many  deipnosophists  more  wise  than  the  jovial  baccha- 
nals at  George  Conway's  inn,  but  we  much  doubt  if  there  ever  were 
many  merrier.  The  very  knave  of  clubs  must  have  often  relaxed  his 
grim  solemnity  of  gaze  into  a  smile  no  less  grim  over  the  wit  and 
laughter,  the  quips  and  cranks  of  the  young  Collegian,  now  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  launched  upon  the  tide  of  unchecked  and  improvident 
enjoyment. 

The  two  years'  time  come  to  an  end.  What  to  do  now  1  Over- 
persuaded  by  his  family,  he  posts  to  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  to  consult 
him  about  the  matter  of  ordination ;  but  comes  ignominiously  back, 
disappointed  but  not  dejected ;  the  Bishop,  it  is  said,  taking  offence 
at  the  scarlet  hue  of  his  breeches.  And  so,  well — so,  best.  The 
training  Oliver  had  undergone  was  not  the  most  eligible  for  the 
clerical  office  : — ducking  duns  and  bonneting  bailifGs  in  College  courts  ; 
saturnalia  in  College  diambers  and  amongst  the  gods  in  the  play- 
house ;  indiscriminate  assault  and  battery  of  miserable  watchmen, 
and  the  rescue  from  the  clutches  of  police-officers  of  defiEiulting  gowns- 
men; ballad- writing  and  singing;  alternate  beggary  and  feasting; 
and  all  this  repeated  again  in  many  of  its  features  of  reckless  revel 
in  the  country,  so  far  as  its  comparative  quiet  admitted  the  enact- 
ment of  such  scenes.  The  church  even  then  had  its  models  widely 
different  from  all  this,  as  Groldsmith's  own  exquisite  picture  of  a 
country  parson  shows,  and  the  respectable  Bishop  of  Elphin  who  re- 
jected him,  and  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  cloth  to  an  exterior  more 
conformable  to  the  requirements  of  evangelical  propriety  and  the  just 
expectations  of  the  people.  In  making  these  moderate  requisitions  we 
only  take  the  lowest  ground,  as,  when  we  ascend  to  the  more  elevated 
region,  we  can  admit  of  no  inferior  qualification  than  a  new  heart 
fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  the  Son  of  man : — 

•  "A  heart  in  every  thought  renew'd. 
And  fill'd  with  love  divine." 

Of  this  qualification  Goldsmith  hadnot  at  this  time — perhaps  never — ^any 
conception ;  and  he  was  always  deficient  in  what  we  cannot  but  hold  to 
be  a  great  virtue  in  a  Christian  evangelist — an  economical  management 
of  his  expenditure,  so  as  to  owe  no  man  anything,  and  thus  to  set  an 
example  of  a  very  commonplace  but  very  essentiid  piece  of  self-deniaL 
Either  in  witless  expenditure  upon  himself^  or  in  uncalculating  gene- 
rosity toward  others,  he  wasted  the  means  which  should  have  secured 
a  respectable  and  useful  position  in  society,  exposed  himself  to  a  thou- 
sand humiliations,  and  rendered  his  extravagance  an  admonition  to 
unthrift,  rather  than  an  incentive  to  imitation.  The  habit  of  profuse 
giving,  something  quite  different  &x)m  real  charity — a  mere  weakness, 
if  not  a  sin — he  himself  lived  afterwards  to  condemn,  saying  of  the 
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common  training  of  the  family  by  their  parent : — "He  wound  us  up 
to  be  mere  machines  of  pity,  and  rendered  us  incapable  of  withstanding 
the  slightest  impulse  made  either  by  real  or  fictitious  distress ;  in  a 
word,  we  were  perfectly  instructed  in  the  art  of  giving  away  thousands^ 
before  we  were  taught  the  more  necessary  qualifications  of  getting  a 
farthing." 

A  year  of  tuition  after  this  leaves  him  JCSO  in  his  pockety  which  he 
spent  in  six  weeks ;  £50  furnished  by  lus  kind  uncle  Contarine,  to 
enable  him  to  eat  his  dinners  for  the  bar  at  the  Dublin  inns  of  court, 
are  lost  forthwith  at  play,  shutting  against  him  the  door  of  the  law 
for  ever ;  and  thus  only  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  graduating  does 
he  find  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  to  become  a  student  of  medicina  It 
is  very  curious  to  observe  that^  after  trying  to  get  into  every  profession 
by  turns,  and  succeeding  at  least  in  the  case  of  one,  even  ihia  was  not 
pursued  by  him  with  success  for  his  livelihood ;  but  a  divinity  shaped 
his  course  into  the  profession  of  literature — ^the  most  distasteful,  pre- 
carious, laborious,  and  ill-paid  of  the  whole.  Its  irregularity,  after  all, 
is  what  alone  Groldsmith  was  fit  for — ^impulsive  labour  by  fits  and  starts, 
occasional  gluts  of  money  followed  up  by  the  direst  dearth,  and  vicis- 
situdes of  feeling  which  can  be  reflected  on  the  susceptible  page. 

After  a  couple  of  years*  study  at  Edinburgh,  behold  him  engage  a 
passage  to  Leyden,  in  Holland,  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Bourdeaux  I 
After  a  year  devoted  to  physic  in  Holland,  see  him  leave  with  a  bunch 
of  tulip  roots,  bought  for  kmd  uncle  Contaxine  with  a  borrowed  guinea; 
and  mark  the  philosophical  vagabond  set  off  on  the  grand  tour  of 
Europe,  with  his  own  stout  legs  for  chariot  wheels — ^his  wardrobe,  the 
dress  in  which  he  stood,  and  his  tongue  and  flute  his  only  bread  winners. 
The  Netherlands,  Flanders,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  .Germany, 
were  traversed  in  turn,  with  such  experiences  as  he  implies  in  the 
pithy  sentence  :  "A  man  who  is  whirled  through  Europe  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  the  pilgrim  who  walks  the  grand  tour  on  foot,  will  form 
very  different  conclusions.  Hand  inexpertua  loquor."  In  three  years 
his  wanderings  abroad  were  completed,  together  with  that  medical 
education  which  formed  the  pretext  of  his  later  wanderings,  and  once 
more  he  finds  himself  on  British  ground,  houseless,  friendless^ 
penniless,^- 

*' Lord  of  UniMlf,  that  heritage  of  woe." 

Apothecariec^  drudge,  starveling  usher,  physician  of  the  poor,  with 
greater  assiduity  than  fees,  patched  velvets,  soiled  linen,  all  these 
resources  and  sordid  shifts,  could  not  keep  him  above  the  level  of  the 
beggars  in  Axe  Lane,  with  whom  he  was  forced,  in  direst  straits,  to 
herd.  Matters  improve  when  he  becomes  reader  in  Eichardson's 
printing  office,  tutor  in  the  pfivate  academy  at  Peckham,  literary 
jobber  under  the  iron  rule  of  Griffiths  of  the  "  Monthly  Review  /' 
but  the  improvement  is  slight.  It  is  the  difference  between  sapping 
the  fortress  of  life  and  storming  it ;  life  might  ooze  away  as  effectually 
through  a  slow  and  gradual  onfice,  as  through  a  gaping  wide-lipped 
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wound.  The  process  was  slow,  but  it  killed  him  in  l^e  long  run — ^not 
the  first,  not  the  last  martyr  of  science, — ^the  holocaust  gilded  by  the 
glory,  as  he  calls  it,  of  pursuing  "  a  track  which  Dryden  and  Otway 
trod  before  me."  In  a  garret  in  Paternoster-row  was  the  first  ex- 
perience of  Goldsmith  of  the  drudgery  of  literature  ;  but  in  five 
months  we  find  him  afloat  again,  charging  his  inhospitable  hosts,  the 
man  with  impertinence,  the  woman  with  niggardliness,  and  both  with 
altering  hia  contributions  to  the  "  Monthly  Review," — ^papers  which, 
even  as  they  stand,  breathe  the  admirable  style  and  pleasant  vivacity 
of  the  man.  He  is  now  without  a  home, — ^his  letters  are  left  for  him 
at  the  Temple  Exchange  coffee-house.  Brief  glimpse  of  his  habitation 
afterwards  shows  him  in  a  garret  in  Salisbury-square,  solacing  him- 
self^ with  his  ordinary  playfulness,  with  the  observation:  "Addison,  let 
me  tell  you,  wrote  his  poem  of  The  Campaign  in  a  garret  three  storeys 
high ;  and  I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  for  I  have  only  got  to  a  second 
storey.'*  But  Goldy  had  to  mount  higher  yet,  being  as  he  says  of 
himself,  "  without  Mends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence  ;" 
yet  adding,  with  that  fine  practical  morality  which  shines  through  all 
his  works,  "  Many  in  such  circumstances  would  have  had  recourse  to 
the  friar's  rope,  or  suicide's  halter.  Buty  with  all  my  follies,  I  had 
principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to  combat  the  other."  Un- 
able to  get  bread  of  the  coarsest,  scantiest  kind  by  writing  for  the 
press,  behold  him  driven  back  again  to  the  miserable  harbour  of  the 
Peckham  £U3ademy — welcome  there  his  genial  smile  and  ascertained 
capacity,  notwithstanding  the  amusement  caused  by  his  simplicity. 
But  even  this  shelter  gives  way  under  stress  of  circumstances ;  yet 
not  till  hopes  of  an  appointment  to  the  coast  of  Corqmandel  arise 
through  the  interest  of  his  friend  and  employer.  The  appointment 
comes  in  1758,  but  the  imposibihty  of  procuring  the  most  modest 
outfit,  dooms  him  to  the  obscure  drudgery  of  his  London  life  ; — and 
now  he  is  submerged  for  a  time — lost  to  sight  under  the  overwhelming 
wave  of  adversity,  and  only  looming  up  in  an  occasional  characteriBtio 
glimpse — playing  his  flute  for  the  ragged  urchins  of  Green  Arbour 
Court ;  popped  in  upon  by  the  Rector  of  Eastern  Mauduit,  afterwards 
Bishop  Percy,  "  in  a  miserable  dirty-looking  room,  in  which  there  waa 
but  one  chair," — where,  poor  as  he  was.  Goldsmith  could  still  find 
means  to  be  charitable,  for  he  sends  away  happy  the  poor  child  that 
drops  in  unseasonably  while  Percy  was  there,  with  the  request,  "  My 
mamma  sends  her  compliments,  and  begs  the  favour  of  you  to  lend 
her  a  potful  of  coals." 

On  this  lowest  round  of  Fortune's  wheel,  there  is  even  there  much 
which  is  characteiistic  of  the  man ;  the  very  assiduity  that  ferreted  out 
these  trivial  and  painM  details,  furnishing  evidence  of  the  fascinating 
interest  of  Goldsmith  and  his  writings.  But  our  thoughts  start  off,  by 
dint  of  contrast,  to  fancy  the  possibilities  of  the  half-starved  docWa 
history,  had  he  gone  to  India  in  pursuance  of  his  appointment  In  that 
land  of  pagodas  and  gold  mohurs,  he  would  have  saved  the  resident's 
life  by  his  medical  skill,  and  the  grateful  governor  in  return  would  have 
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leoomznended  him  for  knighthood — Sir  Oliver  Goldsmith  !  a  most 
pleasant  tag  to  his  delighted  ear.  A  poet  he  would  still  have  heen, 
and  surpassed  John  Leyden  in  his  pictures  of  oriental  life  ;  the  loves 
of  Edwin  and  Angelina  would  have  been  displaced  by  some  Indian 
Chrishna  and  Mooiee,  or  Persian  AnaUah  and  ShiUoam ;  and  he 
would  have  returned  to  England  after  thirty  years'  residence  in  the 
East)  a  marvellous  pundit  in  linguistic  lore,  with  enlarged  liver  owing 
to  his  indulgence  in  hot  curries,  mulligatawny,  and  arrack  punch ;  and 
a  wealthy  nawaub  for  his  industry  in  getting,  and  care  in  keeping  the 
rupees.  But  this  last  supposition  dashes  to  pieces  the  frail  edifice  of 
our  phantasmagoria.  No  supposition  was  ever  more  baseless  than 
that  Goldy  could  have  been  rich  ;  he  wanted  the  bump  of  accumula- 
tion, as  he  wanted  the  instinct  of  cruelty.  He  could  no  more  hoard  a 
guinea  than  cut  a  throat  Goldy  might  have  heard,  after  any  amount 
of  Indian  experience,  Sheridan's  denunciation  of  a  Warren  Hastings 
without  a  blush  or  self-conscious  sigh.  There  lived  not  that  human 
being  whom  he  would  have  wronged  of  a  stiver  for  all  the  treasures  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  Better  starve  on  eighteenpenoe  a  day — the  sum  he 
allots  an  author  for  living  **  in  London,  without  being  contemptibla" 
Nay,  better  starve  right  out,  than  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  clamorous  misery, 
or  misappropriate  the  means  of  others.  We  may  have  lost  whole 
gotgeous  Vatheke  from  his  not  having  visited  the  region  of  oriental 
fiction,  or  the  waggeries  of  a  new  Heetopadesh  ;  but  no  bloated  sen- 
sualist have  we  lost,  no  extortionate  nabob,  no  miUionnaire  enriched 
at  the  expense  of  blood  and  tears  of  suffering  thousands. 

Obscure  and  unfriended,  Goldsmith  toils  at  his  ''  Inquiry  into  the 
Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe  ;"  a  work  which,  for  its 
comprehensive  views,  few  but  Goldsmith'^could  have  written  \  liimself 
the  while  the  most  vivid  illustration  of  the  hardships  he  describes. 
What  he  published  in  1759,  on  the  miserable  condition  of  an  author, 
was  a  prophecy  to  some  extent  of  his  shortened  career.  ''  His  sim- 
plicity exposes  him  to  all  the  insidious  approaches  of  cunning,  his 
sensibility  to  the  slightest  invasions  of  contempt.  Though  possessed 
of  fortitude  to  stand  unmoved  the  expected  bursts  of  an  earthquake^ 
yet  of  feelings  so  exquisitely  poignant  as  to  agonize  under  the  slightest 
disappointment  Broken  rest^  tasteless  meals,  and  causeless  anxietiesi 
shorten  lus  life,  or  render  it  unfit  for  active  employment ;  prolonged 
vigils  and  intense  application  still  further  contract  his  span,  and  make 
his  time  glide  insensibly  away."  That  his  career  did  not  take  a  more 
tragic  and  desperate  turn,  was  only  owing  to  the  sunniness  of  his  soul, 
and  his  larger  measure  of  self-respect ;  for,  alas  1  many  have  fiJlen  as 
he  describes  them  :  *'  schooled  by  continual  adversity  into  a  hatred  of 
their  kind;  flying  from  thought  to  drunkenness  ;  yielding  to  the  united 
pressure  of  labour,  penury,  and  sorrow  \  sinking  unheeded,  without 
one  friend  to  drop  a  tear  on  their  unattended  obsequies  \  and  indebted 
to  charity  for  a  grave." 

But  with  this  extract  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  night  of  weeping, 
for  the  dawn  of  success  was  at  hand.     The  toils  of  his  genial  soul 
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were  always  unduly  severe,  and  to  the  last  gasp  ill-requited ;  but  his 
toil  was  not  so  hopeless  as  before,  nor  his  soul  so  filled  with  the  con- 
tempt of  his  beggarly  employer&  His  merits  began  to  be  ascertained, 
and  publishers  were  emulous  to  secure  his  co-operation,  so  that  he 
could  fix  a  more  adequate  price  on  his  compositions,  and  live 
on  better  fare,  and  sport  a  peach-coloured  livery  now  and  then,  and 
deceive  himself  into  the  idea  that  he  was  a  beau  and  a  member  of  the 
monde.  His  turning  point  was  the  Essay,  wherewith  he  had  solaced 
his  spider-garnished  garret  and  his  loathly  labours  as  usher  in  the 
school,  published  by  Dodsley,  in  1759.  This  led  the  way  to  papers  in 
T?ie  BeCj  a  journal  relying  mainly  on  his  contributions  for  success  ; 
on  which,  however,  the  gods  did  not  smile,  for  it  died  eight  weeks 
after  its  birtL  But  there  were  other  magazines  a  host,  and  then,  as 
now,  these  furnished  a  livelihood  to  scores  of  scribblers,  gifted  or 
dull,  as  the  case  might  be — there  being  very  small  ^fry  as  well  as 
very  respectable  sturgeons  of  literature  at  all  times.  So  well  did  his 
papers  in  Ths  Bee  teU  on  publishers  and  brother  authors,  though  not 
on  the  general  public,  that  they  secured  him  two  or  three  engagements 
at  once, — a  wonderful  and  pleasing  success  for  a  person  in  desperate 
straits  up  to  this  crisis  of  his  lustory.  Those  delightful  magazine 
essays  of  his,  which  are  brimful  of  such  genial  humour,  and  sparkle 
with  so  briUiant  a  style,  were  paid  for  by  the  munificent  sum  of  one 
guinea  each.  Smollett's  British  Magazine  and  Newberry's  Public 
LedgeTj — the  ohe  a  monthly  periodical,  the  other  a  daily  paper, — 
engaged  lus  services  ;  and  in  the  pages  of  the  latter  came  out  in  suc- 
cessive papers  those  delightful  whims  afterwards  called  "  The  Citizen  of 
the  World,"  but  known  on  their  first  appearance  as  ''Chinese  Lettera'' 
There  was  more  than  humour  in  these  light  satires,  there  was  deep- 
seated  philanthropy,  and  an  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  that  age,  many 
of  which  have  remained  for  the  present  one  to  correct  He  saw  with 
prophetic  eye  that  America  would  be  lost  to  us  ;  denounced  Justicefi* 
justice  in  certain  adjudications;  the  sordid  pennies  of  Deans  and 
Chapters  obtained  by  showing  their  cathedrals  ;  shedding  of  blood  in 
causeless  wars,  and  pecuniary  fines  in  seduction  cases.  Quackery, 
fashion,  and  the  cant  of  criticism,  came  under  lus  lash  ;  together  witii. 
all  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  and  the  clerical  profession. 
Lawyers  were  potted  by  him  as  ^ely  as  the  members  of  any  other 
calling,  for  hampering  justice  with  tedious  processes,  perplexing  forms 
and  terms,  and  needless  expense ;  while  he  raised  his  voice  much  in 
advance  of  his  day  against  the  frequency  of  death  punishments.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  ^e  heart  of  this  good  man  guided-his  head,  and 
that  that  head  itself  was  kneaded  of  such  serviceable  stufi^  that  it 
could  always  advance  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  the  promptings  of 
the  heart  In  Wine  Office  Court,  in  fleet  Street^  he  is  now  enabled  to 
occupy  what  were  called  respectable  lodginga  There  first  that  not 
less  noble  soul  visited  him,^-a  learned,  honourable,  and  scarcely  less 
suffering  member  of  the  literary  craft — ^the  great  Samuel  Johnson ;  a 
man  whose  prejudices,  which  he  called  principles,  were  immovable  as  a 
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Tock,  but  whose  heart  all  the  while  was  tender  as  a  child'&  '<  Johnson/' 
said  Groldjy  when  he  heard  him  called  Ursa  M^jor,  "  has  nothing  of 
the  bear  but  his  skin.*'  To  Goldsmith  he  acted  the  part  of  a  great, 
kind,  patronizing  brother,  half  sharing  and  half  censuring  the  weak- 
nesses of  Groldsmith,  but  evidently  loving  him  with  all  his  soul.  Peace 
be  with  their  manes !  Light  rest  the  mould  upon  their  heads !  Long 
may  their  influence  survive  in  our  literature  !  Never  be  their  names 
mentioned  apart — ^r  nohile  fratrum!  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  were  far  more  akin  by  the  gifts  of  their  genius 
and  the  necessities  of  their  position,  than  Johnson  and  Boswell  could 
ever  be.  For  a  Scotch  laird,  Bozzy  was  a  prodigy  of  "  wut,"  or  of 
something  like  it,  but  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  either 
the  noble  Englishman  or  the  sweet-natured  Hibernian.  Bozzy  was  a 
kind  of  wise  fool,  for  his  very  dafthood  had  a  quality  of  thrift  in  it 
without  parallel  elsewhere ;  a  vain  coxcomb^  and  unredeemed  natural, 
but  for  his  homage  to  learning  and  worth  in  the  peison  of  his  dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Come  we  now  to  the  period  of  the  immortal  "Vicar,"  conceived  and 
brought  forth  in  "  Merrie  Islington  /'  that  classic  locality  to  which 
the  genius  of  Cowper  has  given  perpetual  renown  in  the  lay  of  the 
"  London  Mercer  "  (hight  Gilpin),  hero  of  the  unlucky  progress.  Here, 
as  a  publisher's  hack,  we  find  Goldsmith  lodged  and  boarded  in  com- 
parative splendour  for  JE50  a-year,  an  immense  stride  in  social  comfort, 
in  possession,  moreover,  of  pure  suburban  air,  and  of  the  sight  of 
green  fields,  and  visited  by  and  entertaining  friends.  At  this  time 
begins  his  connection  with  Eeynolds's  Literary  Club — one  of  the  most 
boasted  distinctions  of  his  life,  coupled  with  the  chagrins,  nevertheless, 
which  all  changes  bring  with  them.  No  change  brings  all  the  happi- 
ness to  its  subject  which  is  expected.  No  one  circumstance  on  earth 
is  all  good.  So,  beyond  the  harass  of  narrow  circumstances,  Goldy  had 
annoyances  and  ruffle  enough  in  his  intercourse  with  his  best  and  even 
admiring  friends.  He  pays  them  off,  indeed,  in  their  own  coin,  in  his 
poem  of  "  Eetaliation,"  but  their  causeless  provocation  called  it  forth. 
Poverty,  however,  had  not  quite  relaxed  her  clutch  of  her  son ;  for,  about 
to  be  arrested  for  debt  at  the  suit  of  his  landlady.  Goldsmith  produced 
to  his  friend  Johnson  the  manuscript  of  the  "Yicar  of  Wakefield," 
which  the  latter  forthwith  sold  for  £60,  and  obtained  at  once  present 
relief  a^d  undying  fame  for  his  friend, — that  charming  tale  which 
Goethe  in  his  extreme  old  age  (an  octogenarian)  read  over  ''  again, 
from  beginning  to  end,  not  a  little  affected  by  the  lively  recollection" 
how  it  had  absorbed  and  instructed  his  youth. 

Encouraged  at  this  time  to  resume  his  medical  profession  at  the 
suggestion  of  Reynolds,  the  successful  painter,  who  made  his  jS  6000  a- 
year  more  easily  than  the  man  of  letters  did  £60,  we  find  our  Goldy 
bursting  out  into  the  full  bloom  of  "  purple  silk  small-clothes,  and  a 
scarlet  roquelaur  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  with  full-dress  wig,  sword, 
and  gold-headed  cane.*'  But  nobody  would  consent  to  be  either  killed 
or  cured  by  ^^^  \  so  that  Goldsmith  was  forced  to  remain  what  des- 
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tiny  intended  him  for — a  writer  of  books.  The  world  wotdd  not 
accept  him  in  the  double  capacity  of  herald  of  the  Muses  and  minister 
of  iEsculapiuB.  His  calling  as  a  minstrel  was  recognized  in  his  ''  Tra- 
veller,'' which  won  all  suffrages  by  its  fine  social  philosophy;  but  his 
diploma  as  a  member  of  the  Collie  of  Physicians,  whether  in  London, 
or  elsewhere,  was  worth  to  him  the  price  of  the  parchment,  and  no 
more.  £yer  fond  of  the  theatre,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  lonely 
condition  in  great  London — his  chief  resource  from  absolute  solitude 
in  many  a  dull  evening  of  a  hard-worked  day — and  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  its  larger  rewards,  (roldsmith  brought  out  on  the  stage 
his  comedy  of  the  "  Good-Natur^  Man,"  a  sketch,  the  original  for 
which  was  evidently  himself  The  vexations  that  preceded  its  appear- 
ance were  of  the  most  harassing  kind,  his  experience  of  ''the  ilia 
that  flesh  is  heir  to "  in  the  region  of  stage  authordom  being  the 
counterpart  of  poor  Kitty  Olive's,  who  writes  thus  to  a  friend,  in  faulty 
orthography,  but  with  genuine  feeling :  ''The  vexation  and  fretting  in 
a  theater  are  the  foundation  of  all  Bilious  complaints.  I  speak  by 
expeariance.  I  have  been  fretted  by  managers  till  my  gaul  has  over- 
flowed like  the  river  Nile.*'  Less  susceptible  than  this  billoua  lady, 
Groldsmith  mastered  his  chagrins,  and  pocketed  the  few  hundred  pounds 
which  rewarded  his  labours.  The  world  probably  was  as  much  sur- 
prised at  the  genius  displayed  in  his  comedy,  which  enriched  the  stage 
with  some  fresh  characters,  as  it  had  been  by  his  "Traveller,  of  which 
one  of  his  candid  club-mates  said  :  "  I  do  believe  that  he  wrote  this 
poem  himself ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  is  believing  a  great  deaL" 
The  fact  is,  Goldsmith  was  great  with  his  pen,  but  his  utterances  were 
not  profound.  His  jokes  were  often  spoQed  in  the  telling.  Hearing 
Topham  Beauclerc  recommend  sending  a  dish  of  boiled  pease  of  in- 
describable colour  to  Hammersmith,  as  the  way  to  Tumham  Green, 
— Goldy,  repeating  it  as  his  own  afterwards,  is  said  to  have  floundered 
out>  "That  that  was  the  way  to  make  *em  green."  This  certainly 
was  not  a  bright  sally,  if  it  be  true.  Johnson  was  great  with  both. 
tongue  and  pen ;  but  Johnson,  in  many  respects,  standi  alone — a  more 
learned  and  many-sided  man — as  the  Eton  master  once  distinguished 
them.  Dr.  Major  and  Dr.  Minor;  a  distinction  at  which Croldy  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  said,  "  Now  that  fellow  is  enough  to  make  one  commit 
suicide.'* 

On  the  strength  of  his  successful  play,  Goldsmith  took  chambers, 
one  storey  lower  down,  in  the  Temple,  and  committed  strange  extrava- 
gances in  furniture  and  dress  for  one  so  lightly  burthened  witi^  resources 
for  payment.  One  of  his  tailor^s  bills  records,  among  tluree  suits  sup- 
plied just  after  his  comedy  was  acted,  "  One  of  Tyrian  bloom,  satin 
grain,  and  garter-blue  silk  breeches  ;'*  the  incongruity  of  these  with 
his  known  circumstances  being  the  wonder  of  his  style  of  costume  ; 
as  we  presume,  that  in  other  respects,  it  was  common  with  gentlemen 
of  that  day.  His  chambers  were  often  scenes  of  uproarious  fun,  as 
poor  Mr.  Blackstone,  who  lived  just  beneath,  complained,  while  com- 
piling his  "  Commentaries."    The  merriment  of  hia  domestic  saturnalia 
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was  inteichanged  with  what  he  called  a  "  Shoemakei^s  Holiday  ;*'  or,  a 
walk  to  Highbury  Bom,  across  the  fields,  and  a  dinner  at  that  chettp 
ordinary.  By  unwonted  extravagance,  and  a  more  than  usual  number 
of  such  holidays,  the  poor  scribe  began  to  feel  embarrassed  again ; 
borrowed  money  from  a  fellow  Tempko',  and  once  more  had  to  enter 
the  harness  of  hard  work  for  the  booksellers.  His  occasional  retreat 
from  duns  and  the  enticements  of  pleasure  was  found  at  a  cottage 
eight  miles  up  the  Edgware  Eoad  The  "  Deserted  Village  "  and  the 
«  Koman  History  "  were  finished  here.  His  friend  Johnson  put  him 
in  the  first  class  of  historians,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  the  latter 
work,  preferring  him  to  *'  the  verbiage  of  Robertson  and  the  foppery 
of  Daliymple.  ....  He  has  the  art  of  compiling  and  saying  every- 
thing he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner.  He  is  now  writing  a  Natural 
History,  and  will  make  it  as  interesting  as  a  Persian  tale."  This  was 
in  1768 — 9.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  about  this  time 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  to  the  Eoyal  Academy,  through  the 
friendship  of  Beynolds,  but  without  salary ;  and  he  himself  says  of 
his  penniless  preferment^  "  Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are  some- 
thing like  ruffles  to  one  that  wants  a  shirt"  Of  like  unprofitable 
character  was  that  Oxford  ad  eandem^  said  to  have  been  procured 
for  him  by  his  friend  Johnson  in  the  spring  of  1769.  All  this 
time  he  was  living  thoughtlessly  on  advances  from  the  booksellers  for 
quires  of  MS.  to  be  yet  furnished  at  the  cost  of  wearisome  toil  by  day 
and  nighty  or  never  to  be  fiimished  at  aU.  By  1772  he  had  received 
and  expended  the  whole  eight  hundred  guineas  promised  to  him  for  his 
"  Animated  Nature,"  while  upwards  of  a  third  of  that  large  compilation 
was  still  incomplete.  It  was  duly  finished,  however ;  for  Goldsmith  was 
a  man  of  honour,  so  far  as  intentions  and  possibility  of  performance 
went  If  he  died  at  last  ig2000  in  debt^  the  credit  given  him  bespeaks 
the  confidence  which  publishers  had,  both  in  his  principles  of  integrity 
and  powers  of  composition.  That  he  was  so  laigely  trusted  in  the 
notorious  emptiness  of  his  purse  is,  so  far,  proof  that  he  was  deemed 
worthy  of  trust  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  two  sister  milliners,  who  were  his 
creditors  to  some  amount,  with  a  generosity  more  common  amongst 
women  than  the  sterner  sex ;  *'  sooner  persuade  him  to  let  us  work  for 
him  gratis,  than  su£fer  him  to  apply  to  any  other.  We  are  sure  thai 
he  \mU  pay  us  if  he  can.'* 

We  cannot  help  regretting,  nevertheless,  that  the  better  company 
which  his  increased  reputation  enabled  him  to  keep,  should  have  in- 
volved him  in  expenses  that  harassed  his  peace,  and  worked  him  to 
death.  Cards  were  always  played  at  the  houses  he  frequented ;  and 
Goldy  not  only  played,  but  invariably  lost ;— others  the  impalers,  and 
he  the  hapless  fly  which  buzzed  around  the  pin.  As  long  as  the  money 
lasted  for  this  or  any  other  expenditure,  all  was  well ;  but  the  torment 
of  impecuniosity  took  ample  revenge  on  him  afterwards  for  the  thought- 
less foUy  of  his  wastefulness.     In  such  moods  he  penned — 


'I  lay  down  my  stake,  apparently  cool. 
While  the  halves  about  me  all  pocket  the  pooL' 
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The  opda-Iianded  generosity  of  tiie  bard,  exemplifying  all  thai  he 
had  ever  written  iu  commondation  of  aaworldly  simplicity  of  action 
contributed  to  strip  him  of  his  last  sixpence,  and  left  him  a  piey  to 
constant  annoyance.  His  pocket  was  never  buttoned,  his  purse  never 
clasped.  When  he  died,  half  a  long  bill  of  £80  due  to  his  tailor 
was  for  clothes  supplied  to  a  thoughtless  nephew,  who  lived  in  London 
for  years  on  his  resources.  The  helpless,  the  wretched,  the  viciouB^ 
the  impoverished,  the  improvident,  found  in  Goldsmith  a  too  sym- 
pathizing patron  and  fiiend  :  he  relieved  their  miseries,  bnt  he  could 
not — perhaps  he  did  not  seek  to^cure  their  faults. 

Woe-worn,  way-worn,  work-worn,  see  him  at  last  lie  down  to  die 
in  the  spring  of  1774.  He  had  only  reached  middle  age  (his  forty-fifth 
year) ;  and  though  he  had  done  within  this  interval  more  than  most 
men,  and  might  fairly  look  to  do  much  more,  his  sedentary  habits  hul 
induced  disease,  and  this  drew  on  fever,  and  death.  When  asked  by 
his  physician,  who  found  his  complaint  obstinately  resist  treatment 
and  complicated  with  unusual  features,  ''  Is  your  mind  at  ease  f "  the 
wretched  invalid,  on  the  borders  of  another  world,  could  only  reply» 
^  No,  it  is  not  .*"  a  painful  revelation  of  what  was  passing  within,  and 
of  two-fold  significance.  It  probably  bespoke  reflection  on  thought- 
less folly  in  past  years,  or  bewailed  the  soil  of  sin  upon  a  soul  that 
felt  keenly,  in  that  hour  of  imminent  danger,  how  God  had  not  been 
in  all  its  thoughts,  as  well  as  dread  of  pecuniary  liabilities  staring  him 
in  the  face,  should  he  recover.  Few  death-beds  could  be  more  deplor- 
able than  the  lonely  departure  of  this  most  social  and  kindly-natonHl 
of  human  beings,  and  yet  few  were  visited,  when  the  last  scene  was 
over,  with  more  genuine  regret  The  poor  and  disreputable— the 
classes  whom  fashion  ignores,  and  the  eye  of  detective  justice  watches— 
crowded  the  stairs  of  his  chambers,  and  wailed  aloud  their  hopeless 
grief.  With  him  fEuled  the  crust  that  stayed  many  a  wretch's  hunger, 
and  with  him  died  the  voice  that  ever  pleaded  for  humanity  to  the 
criminal  Learned  Friendship  penned  that  graceful  tribute  which  i« 
every  way  worthy  of  Groldamith : — 

"Qui  rcTLLVV  fbbi  soaniKiiDi  oskts 

yOV  TSTIOIT 

Kuixux  Quon  Twnon  90V    OBKAVir," 

but  we  greatly  question  whether  a  more  noble  epitaph  did  not  fall  b^^ 
his  own  pen  in  his  plea  for  mercy  to  guilty  convicts--that  the  ahamblei 
of  the  public  executioner  might  run  less  profusely  with  human  gore  :— 
**  As  their  £aces  are  like  ours,  their  hearts  are  so  too  :  few  minds  ai« 
so  base  as  that  perseverance  cannot  amend.  A  man  may  see  his  last 
crime  without  dying  for  it|  and  very  little  blood  will  serve  to  cement 
our  security." 

Poor  Goldy — humanest  and  gentlest  of  the  sons  of  men  ;  wise,  tno, 
with  a  wisdom  beyond  his  generation,  if  love  be  wisdom— died,  thus 
early,  of  a  broken  heart  He  hoped  and  hoped,  and  hoped  and  hopnl, 
to  the  last  moment^  till  hope  itself  broke  down,  and  tbeu  ho  dieiL 
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None  of  bis  great  Mends  came  to  the  lescae — ^none  held  out  a  helping 
hand.  No  pension,  no  laoieateship,  no  sinecure,  filled  his  purse,  and 
adorned  his  brow,  nor  spared  his  toil,  while  mediocrity  clutched  the 
prizes  around  him  at  wilL  It  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  men  of 
his  time,  the  English  Court  that  knew  his  merit,  the  Irish  aristocracy 
to  whose  soil  he  gaye  renown,  that  no  permanent  provision  was  made 
for  the  struggling  man  of  letters.  But  posterity  has  made  him  such 
reparation  as  is  in  its  power,  and  recognizes  in  this  literary  galley-slave 
who  perished  at  the  oar,  the  author  of  the  sweetest  poem  ("The 
Deserted  Village"),  the  purest  novel  ("  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"),  the 
most  musical  ballad  {"  Edwin  and  Emma")^  the  most  humorous  comedy 
("She  Stoops  to  Conquer")  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Further,  he 
who  sleeps  without  a  memorial  in  the  Temple  burial-ground  will,  ere 
long,  stand  in  marble  in  the  grounds  of  Dublin  University,  this 
sculptured  monument  promoted  by  the  present  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  Earl  of  Carliisle.  But,  monument  or  none, 
so  long  as  the  Vngliah  language  lives — ^nay,  so  long  as  human  nature 
lives  with  its  "  praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smUes,"— «o  long 
may  we  predict  the  immortality  of  Dr.  Oltvab  GtOLDSMith. 

We  may  not  even  yet  leave  the  Groldy  country,  though  we  have 
followed  the  career  of  our  hero  to  the  last  scene  of  his  uneventful 
history,  without  a  glance  at  another  of  (joldsmith*s  early  haunts. 
Ofi  to  Abbey  Shrule !  the  day  divine,  the  sun  in  the  ascendant,  the 
drive  dehgh^ul,  the  spot  itself  the  perfection  of  lowland  beauty.  Our 
course  takes  us  along  the  demesne  wall  of  Newcastle,  while  on  every 
side  the  country  smiles  with  the  riches  of  com  and  potato,  fine  pastures 
and  well-bred  cattle,  sweetest  clover  and  fragrant  bean.  Over  the 
lovely  Inney  (fairest  of  trout-streams  I)  make  we  our  way,  by  its  capital 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  and  then  on  our  left  a  stile  takes  us  straight  into 
the  old  abbey  burial-ground,  where  graves,  new  as  well  as  old,  still 
proclaim  the  dominion  of  King  Death.  Grently  rising  from  the  river, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  from  its  bank,  stands  all  that  remains  of  the 
quadrangular  conventual  buildings,  a  square  tower  and  the  old  chapel 
being  the  parts  in  best  preservation.  But  cattle  now  shelter  from  the 
noontide  heat  where  once  ascetic  piety  offered  its  devotions, — ^a  dese- 
cration which  we,  all  unecdesiastical  as  we  are  in  our  tastes  and  ten- 
dencies, do  not  regard  without  pain  ;  for 

*'  Even  the  fiuntest  relics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship  waken  thoughts  divine." 

Up  the  tower  we  scrambled,  and  were  rewarded  with  a  charming 
lowland  view,  in  which  the  serpentining  Inney  formed  the  leading 
feature  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  showing  the  sheen  of  its  silver  scales 
in  the  convolutions  of  its  flashing  course.  A  broad,  slightly  undulating 
valley  filled  the  field  of  vision,  green  hedgerows  divided  the  fields, 
abundant  trees  grew  up  amid  the  whitethorn  and  hazel  of  the  fences, 
and  the  whole  formed  a  wreath  of  greenery  that  few  spots  outside  the 
Emerald  Isle  could  show.    Skirting  the  champaign  through  which  the 
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river  disported  in  its  winding  progress,  were  goldrai  corn-fields  with 
their  ripening  grain — a  briUiant  frame  to  a  quiet  picture.  The  village 
was  near  enough  to  be  a  prominent  object  in  the  scene,  but  not  too 
near  to  intrude  upon  the  repose  of  man's  last  resting-place  (KoifLi/n/piov), 
the  cemetery  of  the  old  Cistercians.  And  the  sun  shone  down  upon 
that  open  rural  depository  of  the  dead,  as  if  death  were  nowhere  in 
the  world. 

Here  doubtless  the  infant  Goldsmith  often  played  "  hide  and  seek  " 
about  the  tombstones  and  the  walls  of  the  ancient  abbey ;  here  shied 
his  "  duck  and  drake "  on  the  surface  of  the  placid  stream ;  here,  a 
little  later,  enacted  the  ''gay  deceiver"  to  credulous  trout,  and  pike, 
and  eels,  whom  with  their  finny  compeers  he  tempted  to  their  undoing; 
here,  perhaps,  solaced  the  pangs  of  his  early  loves  for  rustic  belles  with 
the  plaintive  pipings  of  his  fiute ;  and  here  he  should  have  reposed  in 
death.  Such  would  have  been  the  poet's  choice,  had  his  fortunes 
allowed  it ;  for  strange  it  is  to  mark  how  instinctively,  as  the  hare 
winds  round  to  its  form  in  its  distress,  man,  as  he  grows  older,  turns 
his  thoughts  and  natural  longings  toward  the  home  of  his  infEUicy,  and 
would  leave  life  on  the  spot  where  he  entered  it.  But  we  practise  a 
terrible  deception  on  ourselves  when  we  hope  to  recall  in  advanced 
years  the  thoughtless  joyance  of  youth  which  gives  this  particular 
locality  its  remembered  charm ;  for,  alas  !  the  chsum  is  gone,  although 
the  place  remains.  In  vain  we  cry,  ''  Give  me  back,  give  me  back  ti^e 
wild  freshness  of  morning  !"  for  the  age  of  miracles  is  over,  and  the 
degrees  go  not  back  on  the  dial  any  more.  Only  four  years  before  his 
death,  Goldsmith  expresses  his  longing  for  home  :  "  If  good  things  at 
last  arrive,  I  hope  one  day  to  return."  He  would  not  go  back  a 
disappointed  pauper — displumed  and  disconsolate — dependent  upon 
charity  for  crumbs ;  but  if  he  could  fly  back  to  his  perch — full-feathered 
at  least,  if  not  finely  feathered — ^then  is  there  no  spot  on  earth  he  would 
prefer  to  quiet  Abbey-Shrule,  to  dull  and  distant  Ballymahon,  prosaic 
Lissoy,  and  economical  Pallas.  But  it  was  not  so  written  in  the  book 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and 

"  Before  the  Chastenor  humbly  let  us  bow." 

Melancholy,  however,  is  not  our  cue,  although  resignation  to  the  be- 
hests of  Heaven  is  ever  seasonable.  Who  can  be  sad  under  such  a  sky, 
in  such  a  tranquil  scene  as  this  )  Shelley's  sentimental  trash  in  the 
Campo  Cestio  at  Rome  acquires  a  glunmering  of  sense  here,  ftom  its 
applicability  to  this  unpretending  sleeping-place  of  the  dead,  where 
the  plash  of  streams,  the  low  of  cattle,  the  sigh  of  the  breeze  through 
the  ruins,  and  the  chirp  of  the  robin,  are  the  sole  violators  of  &e 
solitude  :  "  It  might  make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  one 
should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place."  But  Goldsmith  wished  for  this 
seclusion  to  live,  not  die  in;  his  mind  was  of  too  healthy  a  cast  to  own 
a  sympathy  with  the  morbid  pulings  of  unbeliel  And  like  the  cheerful 
creed  of  Goldy  is  our  own — to  work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  and  leave 
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the  hour  and  the  place  of  rest  to  the  appointment  of  that  Heaven 
which  doeth  "  all  things  welL" 

From  sparkling  Inney  to  kingly  Lough  Eee  on  the  Shannon,  is  but 
a  step  ;  a  few  Irish  miles,  it  is  true,  in  the  language  of  prose — ^but  our 
mood  is  not  prosaic  now.  Out  spreads  this  noble  sheet  of  water,  with 
its  laughing  wavelets  and  its  hundred  isles — fishermen  trawling  their 
nets,  pleasure  parties  courting  health  on  the  dancing  rippl&  Embattled 
keeps  of  the  olden  time  guard  the  flood,  seated  in  handsome  parks, 
converted  into  modem  drawing-rooms — ^nobler  uses,  to  embellish  life^ 
than  aiSbrd  covert  for  rebellion,  or  protect  feudal  oppression  from  re- 
prisals !  Polish,  and  civilization,  and  law  is  here  ;  yet  here  still,  in 
those  rocky  islets,  the  distiller  of  poteen  whisky  eludes  the  vigilance 
of  the  revenue  officer,  and  All  Saints  (one  of  the  most  considerable 
aits)  contributes  its  irov  ono  to  the  brewers  of  sinners'  drink.  The 
delicate  confessions  there  anent  of  our  beardless  boatmen  were  made 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy ;  hence  our  revelations  on  this  topic  can  be 
neither  free  nor  full  Our  benevolent  wish  in  reply  to  their  candour 
was,  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  temptation — pots,  worms,  wash,  and 
malt — ^were  down  ten  fathoms  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake ;  whereat 
our  Palinurus  stared,  wondering  how  Irishmen  could  deem  lightly  of 
the  merits  of  poteen. 

But  time  flies,  and  necessity  calls  for  our  speedy  return  from  this 
most  pleasant  spot,  where,  beyond  question,  Goldsmith  the  youngster 
often  rambled,  and  mused,  and  angled.     Learned  professors  had  to 
lecture,  in  obedience  to  Government  calls,  to  the  rural  aristocracy  of 
Ballymahon  on  the  wonders  of  natural  science ;  and  when  Crovemment 
calls,  loyal  interpreters  of  its  will  obey.    England  to  the  rescue  of  Long- 
ford ignorance ! — and  England  lectured  not  in  vain :  Ireland,  if  some- 
what restive  under  its  chain,  had  that  night  at  least  the  satia&ction  of 
learning  how  it  was  made,  fh)m  the  smelting  of  the  ore  to  the  welding 
of  the  link.     But  ere  this  consummation  of  the  day's  delights  in  the 
evening  lecture-room  could  be  gained,  we  must  land  from  our  cock-boat 
on  Lough  Bee.    Our  boatmen  are  youngsters,  but  our  party  men.    The 
margin  of  the  lake  is  shallow,  and  our  keel  deep  :  how  land  with  un* 
wetted  feet  ?    A  problem  as  hard  of  solution  as  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.     This  is  effected,  nevertheless,  by  a  moderate  leap  of  the  lighter 
of  the  party,  aided  by  l^e  shoulders  of  the  boy-boatmen,  to  the  shore ; 
and  now  comes  the  tug  of  war — ^the  landing  of  the  ponderous  and 
elephantine  third.     With  stalwart  arm  he  leans  upon  the  youngsters' 
shoulders,  and  sprang  as  though  he  would  shoot  the  Atlantic ;  but 
spring  and  weight — momentum  and  impulse — ^were  too  much  for  his 
light  supporters,  and,  lo  I  all  are  soused  in  the  shallow  water — a 
rhantism  that  excited  universal  laughter,  rather  than  an  immersion 
waking  either  fear  or  serious  discomfort     ''  Ah  1  your  honour,"  said 
one  of  the  young  boatmen,  wiping  his  hice  with  bis  cap,  which  he  had 
just  recovered  from  the  Water,  *' '  When  you  are  good  you  are  too  good,* 
as  Paddy  Blake  said  to  the  Viigin.'^     <*  And  what  made  Paddy  Blake 
say  that  to  the  Virgin  ?"  is  the  rejoinder.  **  Why,  you  see,  your  honour, 
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Paddy  lived  hereabouts,  and  he  was  fond  of  a  drop,  and  this  Lough 
Kee  water  is  mighty  strong  entirely  when  there's  a  sup  of  poteen  in 
it ;  and  once  upon  a  time,  when  he  went  to  the  fair  of  Athlone,  it 
fairly  took  the  sense  away  from  him.  Well,  it  so  happened  that  he 
made  his  way  nearly  home  safely  enough,  when  he  got  down  to  have 
a  drop  or  two  more  at  a  decent  shebeen  by  the  road-side  ;  but  some- 
how or  other  he  couldn't  get  up  again,  when  he  wanted  to  mount. 
There  was  a  spell  on  him  anyhow,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
ivories  was  in  it,  for  he  said  so  himself  to  his  dying  day.  He  could  not 
see  the  horse  at  times,  and  when  he  saw  him  he  couldn't  hold  the 
bridle ;  and  when  he  held  the  bridle,  he  couldn't  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup ;  and  when  he  did  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  it  was  the  right 
foot  in  the  wrong  stirrup,  that  brought  his  face  to  the  crayture's  iaJL 
I^ever  was  such  a  huUaballoo  as  Paddy  made  about  it,  for  he  knew 
he  was  bewitched.  Well,  your  honour,  what  does  he  do,  but,  like  a 
good  son  of  the  church,  he  knelt  down  in  the  mud,  and  said  his  rosary 
to  the  Virgin,  and  axed  her  Ladyship's  help ;  and  then  he  got  up, 
and  attacked  the  stirrups  again  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  signs  on,  but  she 
did  help  him  then,  for  up  he  got,  but  came  bang  down  on  the  other 
side.  *  0  holy  Virgin  I'  cries  he,  when  out  of  the  mud — *  0  Vessel 
of  mercy  and  Queen  of  heaven,  if  you  'd  only  help  me  half  way  !  but 
when  you  're  good  you  're  too  good  !'  So  you  see,  your  honour,  half 
your  spring  would  have  done ;  but  the  whole,  though  it 's  all  good,  is 
too  good  for  such  gossoons  as  us."  An  extra  shilling  setUed  the 
account  on  pleasant  terms  with  the  youngsters,  and  left  both  parties 
with  sunny  recollections  of  a  day  on  Lough  Bee. 

Home  as  we  sped,  in  the  very  region  of  Auburn,  it  being  a  holiday 
(St.  Peter's),  it  was  an  appropriate  chance  to  light  upon  a  country 
aance  at  a  cross-road,  just  as  it  happened  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
he  who  looked  upon  it  with  immortal  eyes  described — 

"  The  dancing  pair  that  simply  songht  renown. 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down." 

The  squeaking  droning  pipes  were  the  primitive  ministers  of  Terpsi- 
chore on  the  occasion — the  true  music  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  happy 
swains,  whose  jig  was  as  rational  as  a  polka,  while  their  enjoyment 
was  more  innocent  and  sincere  than  that  tasted  in  the  ball-room  of 
fashion.  All  this  added  to  the  vraisemhlance  of  the  region  around, 
and  rendered  it  more  easy  to  identify  the  country  of  Goldsmith,  and 
recal  his  genius  on  the  spot.  Surely,  while  truth,  beauty,  and  purity 
of  composition  remain  on  earth — and  sympathy,  kindness,  and  brother- 
hood reign  in  human  hearts — that  genius  will  never  be,  and  ought  not 
to  be,  forgotten.  We  repeat  the  vaticination  to  mark  the  emphasis  of 
our  conviction,  and  the  sincerity  of  our  love — 


"  Scindentur  yestes,  gemnuo  frangentur  et  aoin 
Carmina,  quam  tribuent,  fama  perennis  erit. 
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"OLD-WORLD  STORIES." 

Rbader,  do  you  ever  look  back  to  those  pleasant  ''pinafore  days/' 
when,  seated  on  the  low  stool  before  the  parlour  fire,  you  turned  over 
your  own  book — testified  as  yours,  and  yours  only,  by  Christian  and 
surname  written  in  large  hand  on  the  title-page  f— that  book,  so  gay 
with  its  bright  cover,  so  attractive  with  its  maiTellous  pictures  on  every 
page,  but  far  more  attractive  in  its  witching  contents.  Those  merry 
stories  of  the  old  dame,  and  her  toilsome  journey  after  perverse  piggy  ; 
that  of  "  Cock  Robin''  and  his  death  and  funeral,  at  which  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fEurmyard  assisted ;  or  those  more  wondrous 
stories — "Puss  in  Boots,"  marching  so  stately  before  his  master's 
carriage,  "Jack"  and  his  adventurous  journey  up  the  bean-stalk,  or 
"  Cinderella"  (we  prefer  the  homelier  Grcrman  name,  "  Ashputtel ")  with 
the  pumpkin  for  her  coach,  and  the  "  six  cock-tailed  mice  "  for  horse& 
Well,  good  reader,  if  you  look  back  with  pleasant  reminiscences  to 
those  all-wondering,  aJl-believing  days,  you  will  rejoice  that  right 
learned  men  have  "  stooped,"  as  pragmatical  folks  would  say,  to  child- 
lore,  and  bent  deep  attention  to  those  stories  which  have  brought 
Fairy-land  so  near  to  the  childhood  of  many  a  generation  ;  and  you  will 
heartily  thank  Grimm  and  his  brothers,  and  the  subsequent  labourers 
in  the  same  field,  who  have  "  raised  what  had  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  mere  nursery  fiction  and  old  wives*  £ables,  to  be  a  study  fit  for 
the  energies  of  grown  men,  and  to  all  the  dignity  of  a  science." 

"  The  dignity  of  a  science !  nursery  tales,  and  learned  men  as  their 
expositors !"  cry  formal  matter-of-fact  people,  who  patronize  '  Pinnock's 
Catechisms,'  and  the  '  Five  hundred  ways  to  make  learning  uneasy,* — 
"  and  BO,  after  all  our  advances  in  learning  and  science,  we  are  told  to 
turn  our  attention  to  children's  stories!"  Well,  it  is  certainly  very 
astounding  to  find  advocates  among  learned  men  of  those  dear  old 
talcs  that  deal  in  such  outrageous  marvels  ;  that  in  these  days  of  steam 
and  the  rail,  scholars  should  edit  tales  about  cars  drawn  by  swans,  or 
a  long,  long  journey,  on  the  wings  of  "  the  old  bald-headed  eagle,'*  when 
wo  can  go  twenty  miles  for  a  shilling,  and  be  blown  up  too,  without 
any  additional  charge.  And  very  shocking  is  it  to  read  about  birds, 
and  beasts,  and  fishes,  talking  and  doing  helpful  service  like  human 
beings  at  bidding,  when  we  all  know  that  mice  never  rise  into  the 
dignity  of  carriage-horses,  and  that  "  puss,"  notwithstanding  the 
gentlest  coaxing,  will  not  march  even  before  a  perambulator.  Still, 
we  would  say,  let  the  old  marvellous  tales  of  an  unknown  antiquity 
hold  their  rightful  place,  a  place  neither  low  nor  mean.  Childhood, 
like  the  poet,  has  a  land  of  its  own,  a  peculiar  heritage,  a  kingdom 
wide  enough  for  all  the  marvels  of  fairy-land,  without  ever  pass- 
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ing  the  bonndaiy  that  separates  it  from  this  rude  and  working-day 
world. 

And  nearer  are  the  &irj-lands  of  the  poet  and  the  child  than  dim- 
sighted,  matter-of-flBu^t  folk  imagine  ;  and  more  yenerahle  for  their  high 
antiquity  the  tales  listened  to  at  the  nurse's  knee,  than  the  classic 
&hles  taught  in  later  years.  And,  therefore,  an  especial  welcome  to 
the  latest  kihourer  in  the  field  of  child-lore  and  ancientest  £Dlk-lore — to 
Dr.  Dasent,  who  brings  us,  in  his  "  Tales  from  the  Norse,"  a  thick 
volume  full  of  "old-world  stories,"  and  tells  them  with  the  heartiest 
good  will,  in  delightfully  simple  English,  too,  and  who,  in  his  admirable 
introduction,  teaches  us  to  reverenoe  those  old  fin^^ents  of  a  pre- 
historic past, — those  echoes  of  that  feur-off  time,  when  the  human 
race,  cradled  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  dwelt  together  as  one  large 
family. 

From  the  time  that  these  old-world  stories  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  learned  men,  the  great  similarity  of  many,  and  the  actual  identity 
of  some,  awakened  no  little  surprise.  Here  were  tales,  not  preserved 
in  books,  but  told  by  the  old  nurse  or  the  village  crone,  identical  with 
the  stories  which  the  traveller  had  listened  to  in  the  Arab  tent,  or  on 
the  plains  of  Hindostan.  Not  only,  too,  did  the  same  marvellous  ad- 
ventures delight  the  English,  the  German,  the  Swedi^  child,  but 
along  Southern  Europe  the  same  adventures,  with  slight  modifications^ 
were  repeated ;  and  even  in  distant  Tartaiy,  more  than  one  hero  of  the 
English  Nursery  tale  has  been  found !  How  was  this  ?  "From  the 
East  came  our  ancestors,"  replies  Dr.  Dasent ;  "  in  the  days  of  imme- 
morial antiquity,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  time,  of  which  all  our  early  songs 
and  lays  have  told  us,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date."  A 
division  were  they  of  that  mighty  Aryan  race  which  began  its  westward 
wandering  only  to  be  stayed  by  the  wide  Atlantic ;  and  who,  as  Celts, 
-Greeks,  Komans,  Teutons,  fill  so  many  a  page  in  the  world's  histoiy. 
Later  in  time  another  mighty  wave  turned  eastward,  crossed  the  plaGi 
of  the  five  rivers,  and  descended  upon  India.  But  how  different  has 
been  the  destiny  of  these  two  great  migrations  t  "The  western,"  as 
Max  Miiller  says,  "have  been  the  prominent  actors  in  the  great  drama 
of  history ;  they  have  perfected  society  and  morals.  In  continual 
struggle  with  each  other,  and  with  Semitic  and  Mongolian  races,  these 
Aryan  nations  have  become  the  rulers  of  history,  and  it  seems  to  be 
their  mission  to  link  all  parts  of  the  world  together  by  the  chains  of 
civilization,  commerce,  and  religion."  Such  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
western  branch,  while  the  eastern  Aryans  have  stagnated  almost  from 
that  long-past  day  to  this,  immovable,  improgressive,  still  dreaming 
the  vague  dreams  of  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,-— ever  dream* 
ing  instead  of  doing. 

Thus— derived  fh>m  one  common  stock,  having  dwelt  together  as 
brethren,  veritable  "  kith  and  kin,"  on  the  wide  plains  of  Iran,  during 
the  pre-historic  period — the  tales  of  the  eastern  and  western  nations  had 
one  common  origin,  although,  in  the  case  of  the  fSarther  travelled,  and 
more  energetic — ^probably,  too,  more  imaginative— division,  "certain 
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trftditioiiBy**  as  Dr.  Dasent  lemarkfl^ ''  of  Uie  yet  earlier  race  driven  out 
by  them,  might  have  been  caught  np  and  adopted."  In  pointing  out 
the  similarity  of  many  of  these  tales,  he  shows  ns  how  the  main  inci- 
dents of  the  story  cadled  here  ''The  Master  Ihie^"  a  rather  intricate 
narrative  of  the  schemes  of  a  robber,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  stealing 
a  dead  body  and  substituting  it  for  himself  have  been  found  in  Hero- 
dotus, and  in  more  ancient  Sanscrit^  as  well  in  the  German  and  Italian 
popular  tales.  Thus,  too, — and  this  has  excited  the  bitterest  wiath  of 
the  Swiss  against  Dr.  Dasent — ^he  shows  us  that  the  stoiy  of  William 
Tell  was  told  many  hundred  years  before  he  was  bom,  and  among 
people  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Switzerland  was  unknown.  It  is 
told  in  Norse  of  Eindredi,  in  the  WiUnna  Saga  of  :^;il,  a  mythic  hero; 
it  is  told,  too,  in  our  old  ballad  of  William  of  Cloudeslye ;  certainly  in 
its  present  form  as  old  as  the  days  of  Tell ;  and  it  may  be  also  found 
among  the  Turks  and  the  Samoyeds.  The  tale  of  Gellert^  the  iaithful 
hound, — ^to  whose  grave  some  of  our  readers  during  the  past  sunmier 
may  have  gone  on  pOgrimage — ^ib  also  the  legend  of  a  time  far  anterior 
to  that  of  the  oldest  Welsh  prince.  It  is  told  in  Pilpay's  fables,  in  the 
Arabian  original  of  the  "  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  in  northern  legends^ 
and  in  that  pleasant  storehouse  of  medieval  tales,  the  "  Geeta  Boma- 
norum.'*  llie  minor  variations  of  this  tale  afford  curious  illustrations 
how  the  same  story  becomes  adapted  to  the  people  among  whom  it  is 
told.  Thus,  in  India,  the  foe  kiUed  by  the  faithful  dog  is  a  serpent ; 
in  the  Norse  version  it  is  a  bear ;  while  in  the  Welsh  it  is  the  huge 
wol£  And  longer  stories,  too,  and  more  intricate  in  their  construction, 
we  shall  find  in  countries  fiur  apart,  handed  down  as  national  stories^ 
but  which  really  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  the  wide-spreading 
Aryan  race. 

In  regard  to  this  collection  of  old  Norse  tales.  Dr.  Dasent  claims 
especial  attention  to  them,  inasmuch  as  *'  whatever  disputes  may  have 
existed  as  to  the  m^hiology  of  other  branches  of  the  Teutonic  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Aryan  race,  about  the  Norsemen  there  can  be  no  difficulty. 
From  their  settlement  in  Iceland,  which  preserved  their  language  and 
literature  incorrupt,  and,  from  their  late  conversion  to  Chnstianity, 
these  tales  were  Qiore  likely  to  be  handed  down  unmixed  with  other 
legendary  matter ;  while,  from  the  secluded  character  of  the  people, 
they  have  in  all  probability  been  preserved  with  fewer  interpolations 
from  extraneous  sources  than  other  collections,  for  even  now  the  Dale- 
men  of  Norway  and  Sweden  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  primitive 
examples  left  of  peasant  life."  Transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  too,  never 
having  been  collected,  or  reduced  to  writing  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  there  is  less  likelihood  that  the  tales  have  been  "  improved,"  as 
too  many  of  our  old-world  tales  have  been,  by  writers  who,  while  they 
attempted  to  soften  down  extravagances,  or  to  reconcile  fimcied  discre- 
pancies, wholly  forgot  that  they  were  depriving  the  story  of  that  which 
chiefly  rendered  it  valuable — its  rude  peculiarities. 

From  the  title,  the  reader  might  suppose  that  this  was  a  collection  of 
tales  founded  on  the  mythology  of  the  Eddas,  but  neither  Woden, 
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Thor,  or  Freya  once  appear.  We  have  not  one  alloaon  to  Valhalla, 
or  to  the  mighty  ash,  Ygdrasil,  or  to  the  £edr  Yalkyrier.  Nor  have 
the  half-mythic  heroes  of  Scandinavian  legend — Yodlnnd,  £^il,  Sigur 
— a  place  here ;  for  long  ere  Woden  led  his  followers  from  Asia,  these 
tales  had  heen  told.  The  first  point  that  strikes  us  in  this  venerable 
collection  is,  the  completely  un-mythical  character  of  the  whole. 
Although  abounding  in  the  supernatural,  we  never  meet  with  beings 
actually  superior  to  man.  Muiy  of  the  actors  possess  supematuiaL 
powers,  many  possess  supernatural  gifts,  but  none  occupy  a  place 
similar  to  the  gods  of  eastern,  or  of  classical  story.  There  is  nothing, 
too,  in  the  least  allusive  to  any  kind  of  worship  ;  one  incident  which 
represents  the  enchanted  princess  entermg  a  church,  being  evidently  a 
later  interpolation,  like  the  conclusion  of  many  of  the  stories — "so 
they  went  to  churchy  an^  were  married."  But  with  these  exceptions, 
which,  like  one  or  two  of  the  anachronisms,  such  as  the  queen  sitting 
over  a  cup  of  tea,  and  the  old  witch  joyfully  receiving  a  pinch  of  snu£^ 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  we  have  no  indication  whatever  to  show 
what  the  original  belief  of  the  original  relators  of  these  stories  mig^t 
be.  Kone  of  these  tales  could  ever  have  formed  part  of  a  popular 
faith ;  none,  not  even  the  wildest,  could  ever  have  been  simg  at  solemn 
religious  celebrations,  or  told  at  sacred  festivals.  They  are  the  pleasant 
tales,  rather,  which  amused  the  household  during  the  long  nights  of 
winter,  or  which  added  zest  to  the  mead  cup  at  the  merry  gadierings  of 
Yuletide.  In  this  respect  they  struck  us  as  being  very  similar  to  the 
'*  Arabian  Nights,''  where,  as  the  reader  doubtless  is  aware,  every  allu- 
sion to  Mohammedanism  might  be  blotted  out  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  stories  ;  sure  proof  that  those  tales  must  be  assigned  to 
a  far  earlier  date  than  the  Hegira. 

But  although  neither  god  nor  goddess  appears  in  these  curious 
Norse  stories,  there  is  no  lack  of  the  supernatural ;  while  transforma- 
tions are  as  abundant  as  in  classical  story :  for  '*  the  belief  of  men 
tmnsformed  into  animals  «  prim«e.al,  and  the  traditions  of  eveiy  »ce 
can  tell  of  such."  Did  this  belief  take  its  origin  from  the  very  ancient 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  did  that  doctrine  take  its  rise  from  this 
widely-spread  belief)  A  curious  and  interesting  inquiiy  might 
this  ba 

In  some  instances  here,  as  in  Eastern  stoiy,  the  wise  man  or  the 
magician  has  power  rapidly  to  turn  himself  at  will  into  a  variety  of 
shape&  Thus,  '*  Farmer  Weathersky,''  a  being  who,  notwithstanding 
his  homely  name,  seems  more  of  a  mythic  character  than  any  other, 
pursues  the  boy,  who  is  turned  into  a  fish,  as  a  pike ;  the  boy  changes 
into  a  dove,  and  his  foeman  now  follows  him  as  a  hawk  ;  the  boy  next 
changes  into  a  gold  ring,  which  the  princess  drops  among  the  ashes  ; 
Wcathersky  then  quickly  changes  himself  into  a  cock,  and  begins 
scratching  about  for  ity  when  the  boy  changes  to  a  fox,  and  snaps  off 
his  head  !  It  is  curious  to  find  a  story  so  identical  in  its  marvellous 
tmnsformaiions  with  the  story  of  the  "Second  Callendor"  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,''  told  by  the  Norwegian  border.     In  the  same  story 
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we  have  the  same  incident  which  Apuleius  relates  in  his  '^  Grolden  Ass." 
The  boy  "  Jack  *' — a  very  common  name  this,  for  those  adventurous 
young  heToe9 — ^has  the  power  of  turning  himself  into  a  horse,  and  the 
power  also  of  regaining  his  natural  form  when  his  father  puts  on 
his  head-stall.  Twice  he  transforms  himself,  and  is  sold,  and  twice 
the  father  restores  him  to  human  shape  ;  but  the  third  time  the  father 
forgets  to  keep  the  head-stall,  and  Jack  is  led  away  into  hopeless 
captivity. 

Horses  play  a  very  important  part  in  these  tales  ;  more  important, 
indeed,  than  even  the  white  boar.  We  have  several  tales  of  horses 
who  are  enchanted  princes,  and  whose  release  is  effected  only  by  the 
head  being  cut  off,  when  the  prince  resumes  his  human  form.  But 
there  are  others  which  greatly  resemble  the  tales  of  demon-steeds,  of 
middle  age  and  Celtic  story.  One  tale  in  this  collection  reads  like  a 
Breton  lay,  or  a  story  from  venerable  Gervase  of  Tilbury's  celebrated 
storehouse  of  wonders.  A  man  has  a  remarkably  fine  meadow,  but 
when  just  ready  for  the  scythe,  he  always  finds  it  cropped.  His  youngest 
son  watches,  and  on  St.  John's  eve, — that  mystic  night  among  the 
earliest  nations  of  antiquity — he  perceives  a  noble  steed,  with  a  suit 
of  brass  armour  lying  beside  him,  eating  away  with  a  "  twenty-horse 
power.*'  The  young  man,  nothing  daunted,  throws  a  steel  over  him, 
and  the  steed  quietly  follows  him  to  the  stable.  The  next  year  he 
again  watches  on  this  mystic  night,  and  again  a  yet  nobler  steed  appears 
in  the  field,  with  a  suit  of  silver  armour  lying  beside  him.  Again  the 
steel  anticipates  Mr.Rarey*s  plan,  and  the  second  horse  follows  his  master 
quietly  to  the  stable.  On  the  third  year,  the  same  watch  is  kept, 
and  behold  a  still  nobler  steed,  and  a  suit  of  gold  armour.  The  younc: 
man  leads  the  third  rejoicingly  home,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  three  goJ 
steeds,  and  the  three  suits  of  armour,  he  wins  and  marries  "  the 
Princess  of  the  Glass  hill."  Another  story  gives  supernatural  wisdom, 
as  well  as  speech,  to  the  horse.  "  Dapplegrim "  is  a  beautiful  colt, 
found  in  a  field  among  the  brood  mares.  He  has  the  gift  of  speech, 
and  he  tells  the  youngest  son  that,  if  properly  fed,  he  will  soon  sur- 
pass every  other,  and  bring  him  to  high  honour.  So  Dapplegrim 
grows  so  tall,  that  the  lad  can  scarcely  mount  him.  He  then  rides  to 
the  king's  court,  and  after  many  adventures,  in  which  Dapplegrim  is 
the  counsellor,  he  rescues  the  king's  daughter  from  a  Troll,  finds  an- 
other steed  as  noble  and  as  gifted  as  the  first,  and  at  length,  after  a 
trial  of  skill,  in  which  he  is  winner,  becomes  the  king's  son-in-law. 

But  other  animals  play  their  part.  In  the  tale  of  "  Lord  Peter"  we 
have,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  "  old  original "  of  that  favorite  fairy 
tale  "  Puss  in  Boots."  Puss,  however,  here  is  a  lady,  and  thus  the 
story  is  complete.  Three  boys  are  left  orphans,  and  all  their  property 
is  a  porridge  pot,  a  griddle,  and  a  cat  The  eldest  chooses  the  porridge 
pot,  the  next  the  griddle,  while  the  third,  Peter,  has  no  choice  but  the 
cat  He,  however,  kindly  says  he  should  not  like  to  leave  her  to 
starve,  so  he  takes  her  with  him.  Puss  has  the  gift  of  speech,  so  she 
tells  him  ho  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  and  the  next  day  she  brings  a 
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leindeer  to  him,  ^'sitting  between  its  bonis."  Sbe  bids  bim  take  it  to 
the  king^  and  say,  "  Loid  Peter  sent  it*'  He  does  so^  and  the  next  day 
sbe  brings  bim  a  red-deer,  and  bids  bim  do  the  same.  Tbe  tbird 
day  sbe  brings  an  elk,  and  tbis  also  is  taken  to  tbe  king,  wba,  d&- 
ligbted  witb  tbis  liberal  supply  of  venison,  invites  *'  lord  Peter*'  to 
bis  table.  Again  Puss  stands  bis  Mend ;  sbe  provides  bim  fine  clotbes 
and  a  fine  equipage,  ''  so  off  be  sets,  and  tbe  cat  runs  along  by  bis 
side."  Tbe  king,  struck  witb  tbe  splendour  of  tbe  young  man's  ap- 
pearance, inquires  wbere  be  lives,  and  Peter  invites  tbe  king  to  visit 
bim.  Faitbful  puss  leads  tbe  way  to  a  sumptuous  palace  wbicb  belonged 
to  a  Troll,  wbo  was  absent  Wbile  tbe  king  and  lord  Peter  were 
feasting,  tbe  Troll  returns.  Puss,  bowever,  bolds  bim  in  converse 
until  tbe  sun  is  about  to  rise ;  "0  do  look  bebind  you,"  sbe  said, 
**  and  see  sucb  a  lovely  lady."  Tbe  stupid  Troll  turns  bis  bead.  **  and 
of  course  as  soon  as  be  saw  tbe  sun,  be  burst  I  Now  all  tbis  is  yours, 
said  tbe  cat  to  lord  Peter,"  and  great  were  bis  tbanks.  But  sbe  now 
demands  one  tbing  in  return,  and  tbat  is,  tbat  be  cuts  off  ber  bead  1 
Lord  Peter  is  sorely  distressed,  and  again  and  again  refuses ;  but  ber 
tbreats  at  last  prevaiL  He  turns  bis  bead  away,  strikes  tbe  blow,  and 
bebold  !  tbe  most  beautiful  of  princesses,  wbo,  of  course,  becomes  bis 
wife. 

Tbe  Trolls,  of  wbom  we  find  mention  in  tbe  foregoing  tale,  demand 
an  especial  word  of  notice.  Tbey  make  tbeir  appearance  frequently  in 
tbis  volume,  and  always  are  cbaracterized  by  great  wealtb,  great 
strength,  and  a  size  superior  to  ordinary  mortals,  but  as  invariably 
by  a  gross  stupidity,  tbat  renders  tbem  an  easy  prey  to  even  a  boy  of 
ordinary  cunning.  Tbese  peculiarities,  as  tbe  reader  will  probably  re- 
member, are  also  those  of  tbe  giants  of  our  popular  nursery  tales^ 
and  we  find  tbe  same  characteristics,  too,  in  tbe  Welsh  tales ;  wbile  in 
Eastern  fiction,  tbe  giant^  when  introduced,  wbicb  is  but  rarely,  is  a 
most  powerful  and  malignant  demon.  No  notion  of  this  kind  ever  seems 
to  have  entered  tbe  minds  of  tbe  tellers  of  tbese  stories.  Although 
spiteful  enough,  tbe  stupidity  of  tbe  Troll  always  brings  down  punish- 
ment on  his  own  bead ;  and  although  possessor  of  hoards  of  untold  gold, 
some  unlucky  boast  is  sure  to  betray  its  "  whereabouts,"  and  transfer 
it  into  tbe  hands  of  tbe  more  acute  adventurer.  Kow  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  these  Trolls  historically  represent ''  the  old  aboriginal  races^ 
who  retired  into  tbe  mountain  fastnesses,  and  whose  strength  was  ex- 
aggerated, because  tbe  intercourse  between  tbe  races  was  smalL"  But 
even  the  greater  size  and  strength  of  tbese  aborigines  might  not  be 
the  mere  exaggerations  of  a  wondering  age.  Human  bones  of  huge 
size  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  northern  Europe — the 
remains  of  tbat  earliest  race  whose  gradual  disappearance  before  tbeir 
more  energetic  invadera  may  be  obscurely  traced,  although  all  record 
of  them,  save  perhaps  in  these  wild  stories,  is  utterly  lost 

But  wbile  the  Trolls  may  be  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  fictions  of  the  western  migration,  all  the  other  marvels  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  eastern  story.     Thus  tbe  wild  dream  of  alchemy 
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BeeniB  to  have  been  an  ahnost  primasval  belief;  and  heie,  as  in 
eastern  tales,  we  have  stories  of  gold  and  silver  being  produced  in 
magical  caldrons,  apparently  firom  nothing.  The  little  birds  in  their 
song  giye  counsel  to  the  young  northern  maiden,  even  as  they  did  to 
the  eastern  sages.  The  sole  condition  upon  which  the  tempted  one 
can  keep  free  from  enchantment,  is  the  same  in  the  Hindu,  and  in  the 
Norse  tale — abstinence  from  all  food.  Indeed,  in  one  of  the  tales 
before  us,  the  coincidence  of  eastern  and  western  belief  is  most  striking. 
A  prince,  who  has  been  rescued  from  a  dragon  by  a  maiden  who  is  the 
companion  of  his  flighty  desires  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  fathei^s  court 
She  prays  him  not  to  take  any  kind  of  food  during  his  sojourn,  for 
fear  of  enchantment,  and  this  he  solemnly  promises.  He  goes,  and 
steadfastly  refuses  to  partake  of  any  food,  when  an  apple  is  put  into 
his  hand.  He  takes  one  bite  ere  he  is  aware,  and  immediately  the  re- 
collection of  his  promise  to  return  to  the  maiden,  and  of  his  own  past 
history  vanishes,  and  he  remains  spellbound,  until  set  &ee  at  length  by 
a  stronger  spell.  The  readei^s  recollection  will  at  once  refer  to  the 
similar  story  in  the  '^Arabian  Nights  ;"  and  the  classical  fable,  too,  of 
Proserpine,  who  might  have  been  restored  to  earth  again,  had  she  not 
eaten  a  portion  of  the  pomegranate. 

In  these  Norse  tales  we  meet  with  other  incidents,  which  remind 
us  of  classical  story.  The  graceful  tale  of  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,''  which 
under  various  modifications  may  be  foujid  among  both  old  English  and 
Grerman  popular  tales,  is  found  also  here.  It  is  entitled,  "  £a»t  of  the 
Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon  /'  and  tells  how  a  poor  husbandman,  with 
a  laige  famUy,  is  asked  by  a  white  bear  for  Ids  beautiful  youngest 
daughter,  and  how  at  length,  urged  by  distress,  the  fsither  conseuts, 
and  the  maiden  is  carried  away,  none  know  whither.  The  story  now 
continues  just  as  in  the  version  of  Apuleius.  She  finds  herself  in 
a  splendid  palace,  duteously  waited  on  by  unseen  hands,  and  sur- 
rounded in  a  moment  by  whatever  she  can  wish  for,  save 'living  beings. 
She  uiges  her  invisible  husband  to  let  her  pay  a  short  visit  to  her 
mother,  and  after  solemnly  forewarning  her  of  danger,  he  at  length 
consents.  The  visit  to  the  mother,  now  in  prosperity,  her  successful 
awakening  of  her  daughter's  fear,— in  this  version  of  the  story,  it  is 
lest  she  should  have  married  a  Troll — her  gift>of  "  a  piece  of  candle,*' 
and  the  fatal  result,  are  told  almost  in  the  same  words  in  all  these 
versions.  Too  late  the  daughter  discovers  that  it  is  no  monster,  but  a 
prince  of  dazzling  beauty  whom  she  has  married,  and  he  awakens  only 
to  reproach  her  curiosity,  and  tell  her  that  he  is  bewitched  by  a^  Troll, 
and  that  now  he  must  return  to  the  place  of  his  enchantment,  *'  East 
of  the  Sun,  and  West  of  the  Moon,"  and,  what  is  woise,  marry  a 
bride  "  with  a  nose  three  ells  long !"  The  homeliness  of  this  illustra- 
tion of  female  ugliness,  is,  after  all,  to  us  proof  of  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  story ;  a  more  modem  tale  would  have  made  her  a  Lamia,  or 
at  least  a  personage  less  ludicrously  deformed.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
however,  that  noses  of  tremendous  length  and  size  are  always  assigned, 
in  northern  popular  tales,  to  demons,  or  goblins ;  indeed,  from  the 
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peculiar  shape  and  size  of  his^  nose,  we  are  greatly  inclined  to  believe 
that  our  ancient  acquaintance,  Punch  himself,  if  due  inquiry  were 
made  into  his  early  history,  would  be  found  to  belong  to  them  too. — 
But  to  return  to  our  heroine.  The  prince  and  the  castle  vanish  away, 
and,  like  Psyche,  she  finds  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  wooi 
Here  her  long  search  begins  ;  but  unlike  lily  in  the  German  version 
of  the  same  story,  no  white  dove  hovers  near  her,  dropping  from  time 
to  time  the  one  feather  to  guide  her  in  her  wanderings  ;  nor  do  the  sun 
and  moon  give  her  the  magic  caskets ;  but  she  meets  with  friendly  old 
women,  who  give  her  homelier  gifts,  and  each  of  the  four  winds — 
rough,  kind-hearted  fellows  are  they  in  Norse  story — helps  her  on- 
ward. She  arrives  at  the  enchanted  castle,  meets  the  huge-nosed 
bride,  and  by  the  gift  of  a  golden  apple  obtains  admittance  to  the 
prince,  and,  like  Lily,  keeps  watch  all  night  beside  him  in  vain.  Ero 
the  third  and  last  night,  the  prince  is  warned  ;  he  pours  the  sleeping 
draught  over  his  shoulder,  and  recognizes  his  long-lost  bride.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Norse  story  is,  however,  homely  enough,  although 
curious,  as  Dr.  Dasent  remarks,  for  the  proof  it  gives  that  the  Trolls 
were  the  rude  and  less  civilized  race.  The  prince  declares  that  she 
who  "  shall  wash  the  three  drops  of  tallow  that  had  fallen  on  his  shirt 
shall  be  his  wife."  This  the  Longnose  gladly  attempts,  "  but  she  made 
it  worse  and  worse,  for  washing  is  a  work  for  Christian  folk."  The 
true  bride  now  tries ;  she  succeeds  of  course,  and  the  old  TroU — the 
mother — bursts  on  the  spot  with  vexation,  and  the  Longnose  very 
kindly  does  so  too. 

In  another  tale,  in  which  the  king  has,  owing  to  enchantment^ 
married  the  wrong  maiden,  the  concluding  incidents  seem  to  have  the 
echo  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  Each  night  the  forsaken  maiden 
appears,  singing  a  wild  rhyme,  and  combing  her  golden  hair,  until  her 
little  dog  brings  her  word  that  the  dawn  is  at  hand ;  and  each  night 
the  "  Bushy  Bride  chanted  and  sang  till  his  eyes  closed  ;"  and  thus  the 
king  lay  in  magic  slumber  until  daybreak.  Two  nights  this  was  re- 
peated, and  then  the  maiden  sang  "  Now  I  come  once  more,  but  never 
again."  The  king,  who  has  been  told  of  this  mysterious  visitant,  directs 
"  two  men  to  hold  him,  that  he  may  not  sleep ;"  but  again  "  Bushy 
Bride"  sings  her  magical  lay,  and  the  king  yields  to  its  potency.  So 
the  maiden  came  again,  and  combed  her  hair,  and  waited,  and  sent  her 
little  dog  to  look  for  the  dawn,  and  "  it  began  to  get  grey  in  the  east" 
Then,  after  having  sung  her  lament  for  the  last  time,  she  turned  sadly 
toward  the  door.  But  as  she  was  going,  the  two  men  who  had  tried 
in  vain  to  awaken  the  king,  "  clenched  his  hands  and  put  a  knife  into 
his  grasp,  so  that  he  cut  her  on  the  little  finger  and  drew  blood."  Ln- 
mediately  the  king  awoke,  the  maiden  was  freed  from  her  spell,  and 
the  loathsome  bride,  her  step-sister,  received  due  punishment  The 
beginning  of  this  very  curious  tale,  is  that  of  our  quaint  old  popular 
story, "The  Three  Heads  at  the  Well,"  where  the  kind-hearted  maiden 
does  the  bidding  of  the  three  goblin  heads  that  rise  from  the  wellspring, 
and  receives  in  return  the  gift  of  combing  gold  from  her  hair  ;  and  in 
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that  which  we  are  iuclined  to  believe  is  the  oldest  version,  the  pretty 
added  boon,  that  from  those  lips  on  which  so  mnch  kindliness  dwelt,  a 
pearl,  or  a  precious  stone  should  fall  with  each  word.  How  far  back 
into  the  mists  of  earliest  antiquity  does  this  incident  of  the  goblin 
heads  lead  us  f  Such  a  head  Woden  possessed,  "  and  he  sang  incan- 
tations over  it,  and  it  spoke  to  him  ;"  and  such  are  found,  long  ero 
Woden,  in  both  Hindu  and  Persian  story,  even  in  Jewish  legend. 

We  have  seen  how  prominent  a  part  various  animals  play  in  these 
old-world  stories,  just  as  they  do  throughout  the  wide  range  of  £astem 
fiction,  and  in  most  instances  they  are  the  same.  The  horse,  so  im- 
portant an  agent  in  many  of  these  tales,  was  viewed  as  a  sacred  animal, 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  by  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  Persian  and  Arabian  fiction,  too  recognized 
the  same  belief.  The  wolf^  although  less  prominent,  holds  a  place  in 
Eastern  fiction  ;  and  from  the  East  undoubtedly  came  that  wild  story, 
so  frequent  in  medieval  legend,  and  evidently  so  firmly  believed,  of 
the  power  possessed  by  some  men  of  turning  themselves  into  wolves. 
Few  of  our  readers,  probably,  have  ever  discovered  that  the  tale  of 
"  Little  Red  Hiding  Hood"  is  a  genuine  "  wehr-wolf **  story,  and  that 
the  cruel  wolf,  who  so  cunningly  entraps  the  poor  little  maiden,  and 
so  remorselessly  eats  her  up,  is  really  one  of  that  class  whose  existence 
was  unfalteringly  believed  in  for  many  generations,  and  which  is  still, 
even  now,  an  article  of  faith  among  the  peasantry  of  the  Limousin. 
The  lion's  place  in  these  Norse  tales  seems  to  have  been  usurped,  in 
the  long  course  of  tradition,  by  the  far  better  known  white  bear  ;  but 
the  eagle,  wise,  bald-headed  with  age,  and  full  of  that  oracular  wisdom 
which,  in  past  times,  was  always  believed  to  dwell  alone  with  the  old, 
often  appears. 

Of  supernatural  animals — or,  shall  we  not  rather  say,  supposed 
supernatural  animals — these  tales,  in  comparison  with  Eastern  fic- 
tion, supply  us  with  but  few.  One,  however,  is  prominent — ^indeed, 
in  what  cyclus  of  fiction,  so  called,  is  he  not  ) — the  dragon.  Li  these 
tales  his  appearance  is  not  very  frequent ;  but,  when  introduced,  there 
he  is,  true  to  the  universal  belief,  huge  of  wing,  enormous  in  size, 
tremendous  in  strength,  with  murderous  teeth  and  claws,  and  armed 
with  those  mysterious  powers  which  render  the  anomalous  monster, 
alike  in  eastern  and  western  story,  an  object  of  solemn  dread.  What 
a  world-wide  belief  is  this  of  the  dragon  ;  how  consentaneous  too,  as 
to  its  general  characteristics — whether  the  description  be  in  Scandina- 
vian saga  or  classical  fable,  whether  in  Eastern  tale  or  mediaeval 
legend,  still  we  meet  the  same  monster,  even  in  its  minutest  details, — 
always  of  surpassing  strength  and  size,  winged  for  flight,  and  toothed 
for  combat ;  always  ferocious  and  tameless,  always  inhabiting  watery 
wastes  and  desolate  moors.  Is  not  there  some  foundation  for  truth  1 
Can  this  consentaneous  belief  have  arisen  from  the  mere  wild  fancies 
of  some  dreaming  tale-teller  of  the  olden  times  )  Let  the  reader  only 
visit  Uie  gallery  of  the  extinct  animals  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
mark  the  huge  alligator  head,  and  horrid  claw,  and  wide  expanse  of 
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wing  of  these  monBters,  and  he  will  find  the  type  of  as  fearful  a  **  fire* 
drake  '*  as  Beowolf  overcame  on  the  sedgy  marah, — of  as  monstrous  a 
dragon  as  that  which  Sigurd  slew  on  Gnita  Heath,  is  bodily  before 
him.  Who,  indeed,  shidl  now  say  that  even  the  most  .revolting 
«  dragon "  of  popular  story  is  a  mere  myth  1  when  Professor  Owen, 
not  three  months  since,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  de- 
scribed and  classified  them  in  all  their  nightmare  deformity.  The 
horrid  *' Bamphorynchus,"  not  only  toothed  and  clawed,  but  ''the 
forepart  of  whose  jaw  may  have  been  encased  by  a  homy  beak ;"  or  the 
terrible  "  Pterodactyle,"  with  its  bat-like  wings,  twenty  feet  in  expanse! 
Many  a  marvel  of  old-world  tradition  has  been  scornfully  flung  aside 
as  a  mere  nursery  tale,  which  modem  discovery  has  yet  proved  true. 
How  many  are  the  legends  of  animals  of  surpassing  size  and  strength, 
creatures  beside  whose  enormous  bulk  man  was  the  merest  pigmy  ? 
"  Mere  stupid  exaggeration,"  cried  scientific  men.  But  at  length  the 
glacier  in  Siberia  slowly  dissolved,  and  the  huge  monster  floated  down 
the  river,  and  scientific  men  from  sJkr  came  to  gaze  upon  the  enormous 
mammoth.  And  Sinbad  the  sailor,  among  other  eastern  extravagances, 
told  of  a  gigantic  bird  that  could  lift  an  elephant.  What  silly  non- 
sense !  But  bones  of  a  gigantic  bird  have  been  found,  fully  equalling 
in  size  the  far-funed  ''  Eoc ;"  and  Mr.  Major,  in  a  late  publication  of 
the  "  Hakluyt  Society,''  has  proved  that  such  birds  were  evidently  in 
existence  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  Is  it  too  great  a 
stretch  of  faith,  then,  to  believe  that  in  those  early  days,  when  the 
scattered  tribes  went  forth  to  people  the  earth,  some  one  of  these  huge- 
winged  monsters  might  have  his  lone  dwelling-place  beside  the  marshy 
lake,  or  upon  the  treacherous  morass  1 

But  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  coincidence  of  these  stories,  both  of 
the  eastern  and  western  migration,  is  most  striking,  the  characters  of 
the  actors  in  these  stories  is  as  widely  distinct  as  is  the  character  of 
the  eastern  and  western  nations.  The  more  energetic  race,  which 
pressed  onward  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  Europe,  impressed  their 
own  energetic  character  on  their  popular  tales ;  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Dasent 
remarks,  it  is  the  spirited  and  enterprising  brother  who  always  obtains 
the  prize.  The  story  of  *'  Boots  and  his  Brothers,'*  indeed,  might  be 
taken  as  the  earliest  illustration  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  excellent  story  of 
"  Eyes  and  no  Eyes.''  While  the  elder  brothers  think  it  sufficient  to 
go  plodding  on.  Jack,  the  younger,  is  always  looking  about  him.  He 
goes  into  l£e  wood,  and  hears  the  sound  of  wood-cutting,  so  he  deter- 
mines to  see  what  it  is.  He  there  finds  a  magic  axe  cutting  away  of 
itself  and  he  takes  possession  of  it.  He  next  hears  a  sound  of  diggings 
and  sorely  to  the  displeasure  of  his  elder  brothers,  sets  off  to  see  what 
that  is.  He  now  finds  a  magic  spade,  which  he  also  takes  possession 
o£  Lastly,  there  is  a  fi&mt  sound  of  trickling  water,  and  for  the  third 
time,  in  spite  of  his  brothers'  threats,  he  goes  to  see.  He  finds  a 
huge  walnut^  horn  whence  trickles  a  stream  of  pure  water ;  he  takes 
possession  of  this  also,  and  then,  amidst  the  jeers  of  his  brothers  and 
neighbours,  sets  out  with  his  prizes  to  the  king's  court    But  behold ! 
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the  magic  axe  cats  down  the  oak-tree  which  the  strongest  arm  could 
not  hew  down ;  the  magic  spade  digs  the  well  which  no  mortal  man 
coold  dig ;  and  the  magic  walnut  fills  the  well  with  pure  and  never* 
failing  water.  Jack  of  course  rises  high  in  feivour  with  the  king,  who 
gives  him  his  daughter.  "  So  every  one  said,  Well,  Jack  was  not  much 
out  of  his  mind  when  he  took  to  wandering." 

Pleasant^  too,  for  their  kindly  feeling  are  these  old  Norse  tales. 
The  more  fortunate  brothers  or  sisters  never  forget  their  poorer  kin- 
dred, and  the  son  willingly  turns  out  to  seek  his  fortune,  rather 
than  be  a  burthen  upon  his  parenta  Indeed,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  these  stories  could  only  belong  to  a  race  among  whom  all  the 
domestic  affections  were  choriahed.  But  the  kindly  feelings  of  the 
Teutonic  race — ^and  how  marked  is  the  difference  in  this,  between  the 
warm-hearted  western  migration  and  the  cold-hearted,  cruel  eastern 
tribes ! — ^went  forth  beyond  the  circle  of  the  domestic  charities,  even 
toward  every  living  thing.  There  are  many  tales  that  pleasantly  tell 
how  kindness  to  the  dumb  creatures  is  sure  to  bring  a  reward.  We 
have  seen  how  'Teter''  refused  to  leave  his  cat  to  starve,  and  the  won- 
derful good  fortune  she  brought  him ;  and,  in  another  story,  the  kind* 
hearted  maiden,  who  gently  shears  the  sheep,  and  carefully  milks  the 
cow,  and  gives  the  little  birds  "  a  sup  of  milk,"  receives  help  from  them 
all ;  even  the  apple  tree,  whose  overladen  boughs  she  hBa  relieved, 
bending  lower  to  shelter  her  from  the  vengeance  of  the  pursuing 
TrolL  In  that  strangely  wild  tale,  "The  Giant  who  had  no  Heart  in 
his  Body,"  the  young  adventurer  who  gives  part  of  his  scanty  food  to 
the  starving  raven,  stops  on  his  journey  to  help  the  salmon  cast  on  the 
sand,  into  the  water  again,  and  provides  a  med.  for  the  famished  wol^ 
receives  aid  in  his  need  from  all  the  three,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  gain 
the  princess,  and' disenchant  his  three  brothers.  And  a  kindly  feeling 
is  evinced,  too,  by  the  brute  creation  toward  man.  The  bear,  the  wol^ 
the  fox,  and  the  hare,  "  who  had  come  to  keep  8i  John  s  Eve  under 
the  tree,"  help  the  good  and  truthful  brother  in  his  destitution,  while 
the  cruel  and  untruthful  one  is  punished. 

Such  are  those  venerable  tales ;  like  the  people  among  whom  they 
have  been  so  long  preserved, — "  hearty,  outspoken,  humorous,  making 
the  best  of  everything,  and  keeping  a  good  face  to  the  foe,"  displaying 
all  the  love  of  adventure,  the  contempt  of  danger,  the  straightforward- 
ness of  the  northern  character ;  but  still  in  the  groundwork  of  the 
tales,  and  in  the  agencies  employed,  bearing  clear  evidence  of  an  anti- 
quity stretching  far  beyond  the  earliest  historic  records.  And  how 
curious,  and  how  suggestive,  are  these  relics  of  universal  popular  story. 
We  have  been  told  that  man,  a  miserable  savage,  rose  by  slow  degrees 
from  almost  bestial  degradation  to  the  benefits  of  civilized  life.  But 
while  the  savan  in  his  study  may  say  so,  tradition  from  the  east,  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  utterly  ignores  the  debasing  belief  and 
tells  of  the  human  race  as  dwelling  in  regular  communities,  acquainted 
with  tillage,  with  spinning  and  weaving,  with  the  smelting  of  metals, 
even  as  possessing  some  knowledge  of  the  arts  from  the  earliest  times. 
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How  is  this  ?  The  Norwegian  bonder  never  saw  the  palace  gleaming 
from  afar  with  its  golden  ornaments,  but  stories  that  told  of  gorgeous 
buildings  have  been  handed  down  to  him  from  an  unknown  antiquity. 
The  precious  metals  and  precious  stones  were  scarce  enough  among 
the  Celtic  tribes  of  Britain ;  but  wlule  the  Welsh  bard  in  the  sixth 
century  could  sing,  as  of  a  most  valuable  gift,  <*  the  horn,  not  sparingly 
adorned  with  gold,"  the  far  older  tales  revelled  in  gems  and  gold,  like 
a  story  from  the  *' Arabian  Nights."  Both  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
tribes  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and,  under  the  rule  of  their 
petty  chieftains,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory ;  but  in  Teu- 
tonic and  Celtic  fiction  alike,  the  story  tells  of  cities,  walled  and 
guarded,  of  powerfiil  kings,  of  mighty  men,  and  of  a  vast  population* 

Whence  could  such  traditions  have  come  ?  From  whence,  save 
from  the  East  1 — the  fragmentary  portions  of  the  history  of  a  race  which 
had  dwelt  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  to  whom  the  last  landmark  on 
which  their  eyes  rested  as  they  journeyed  onward  to  the  Par  West^  may 
have  been  that  mighty  Tower  which  their  fathers  so  vainly  strove  to 
rear  up  even  to  heaven.  Very  suggestive  are  the  thoughts  awakened 
by  these  venerable  stories,  very  important,  too  ;  but  the  subject  is  too 
extensive  to  be  more  than  indicated  here.  Would  that  Dr.  Dasent 
himself  would  undertake  it !  Meanwhile,  we  again  heartily  thank  him 
for  the  pleasant  and  instructive  addition  which,  in  these  *'  Tales  from 
the  Norse,"  he  has  made  to  our  stores  of  ancient  popular  literature. 


VI. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE  CHURCH-RATE 

QUESTION. 

Although  the  Church-rate  question  has  been  discussed  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  only  point  respecting  which 
there  is  general  agreement  is,  that  the  existing  state  of  the  law 
is  bad,  and  ought  to  be  altered.  But  as  to  the  direction,  as  well 
as  the  extent,  of  the  alteration  there  is  the  widest  possible  diver- 
sity of  sentiment. 

On  the  one  side  are  the  abolitionists— organized  as  well  as 
earnest,  and  possessing  the  inestimable  advantages  of  weU-defincd 
aims,  and  a  practical  measure  for  their  realization.  The  strength 
of  their  position  may  be  gauged  by  the  amount  of  support  which 
they  have  secured  and  retained  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  their 
majorities  having  risen  from  28  in  1855,  to  74  in  1859.     These 
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successes  have  been  obtained  under  the  leadership  of  private 
members,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  or  of  the  treaehorous 
friendship,  of  both  Liberal  and  Conservatiye  administrations.  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  have,  it  is 
true,  recently  announced  themselves  to  be  reluctant,  as  well  as 
late  converts ;  but  it  will  long  be  remembered  to  their  dispa- 
ragement, that  a  Bill  for  the  extinction  of  Church-rates  passed 
right  through  the  House  of  Commons  without  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
fessed leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  If  it  be  the  fact,  as  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  majorities  for  abolition  in  1858  were  "the  result 
of  the  hasty  manner  in  which  candidates  proceeded  to  the  general 
election  in  1857,"*  it  has  been  shown  that  the  constituencies  de- 
liberately adhered  in  1859  to  the  electoral  decision  of  the  earlier 
period.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  that  Lord  Derby's  government, 
which  possessed  peculiar  facilities  for  canying  a  compromise 
through  the  Upper  House,  were  defeated  by  Uie  large  majority  of 
84  votes,  in  making,  what  was  emphatically  declared  to  be,  a 
last  attempt  to  stave  o£F  total  abolition,  by  the  passing  of  a  less 
drastic  measure. 

The  party  in  question  further  occupies  the  felicitous  position  of 
being  able  to  secure  by  degrees,  what  the  L^islature  dela3rs  to 
concede  in  the  mass ;  and  can  work  as  hard,  and  as  successfully,  in 
the  parishes  in  the  recess,  as  they  are  wont  to  do  in  Parliament 
during  the  session.  "  The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,"  which 
palsies  the  hands  of  ecdesiastical  functionaries,  serves'  as  a 
whetstone  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  their  opponents.  The  church- 
wardens of  a  twelvemonth  prove  to  be  no  match  for  agitators  who 
draw  on  the  experience  of  years,  and  who,  through  a  vigilant 
centralized  agency,  sweep  the  kingdom  for  legal  lacts  and  for 
astute  suggestions.  Incumbents,  also,  who  are  unwise  enough  to 
join  in  these  parochial  frays,  find  pitfalls  ready  dug  for  them,  in 
the  stringency  of  the  legal  rules  tney  are  bound  to  observe,  and 
not  unfrequently  act  in  a  spirit  of  partizanship  which  blinds  them 
to  the  only  paths  of  safety.  As  the  result,  rates  are  not  only  dis- 
continued by  the  fiat  of  undoubted  majorities,  but  are,  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cases,  lost  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  being 
of  too  doubtful  validity  to  be  enforced  by  honorary  officials,  un- 
willing to  incur  popular  odium,  and  weary  of  a  system  which 
brings  with  it  nothing  but  difficulty  and  dissension.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  amount  annually  raised  by  means  of  Church-rates,  which 
in  1827  was  reckoned  at  £519,000,  had  in  1858  fallen  to  £261,000, 
— a  diminution  of  £258,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  within  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  generation.     The  **  robbery*'  and  "  spolia- 

•  Committee  of  LiymeD. 
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tion  *^  said  to  be  in  volved  in  Church-rate  abolition  is,  therefore,  after 
ally  a  erime  in  which  Parliament  can  only  be  a  partidpatos*  with 
parochial  offenders,  who  hare  already  £EuniIianzed  ns  with  its 
enormity. 

Turning  to  the  opposite  political,  or  eodesiastical,  camp,  we 
find  all  these  conditions  reversed.  There  is  neither  good  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  effective  organization  out  of 
it.  The  anti-abolitionists  are  not  only  without  a  measure  to  pat 
in  competition  with  that  of  Sir  John  Trelawny,  but  are  hopelessly 
disagreed  in  respect  to  both  principles  and  details — to  the  precise 
object  of  their  desires,  and  to  the  arguments  on  which  such  desires 
are  professedly  based.  They  concur  in  voting  against  total  aboli- 
tion, but  can,  unitedly,  supply  nothing  in  its  place.  In  this 
respect  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  lately  ap- 
pomted  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  law,  have  left  matters 
precisely  where  they  found  tnem ;  the  wisdom  of  nearly  a  score 
of  witnesses,  and  the  categorical  force  of  two  thousand  questions, 
having  £Buled  to  bring  the  controversy  one  inch  nearer  to  the 
particular  point  aimed  at  by  the  originators  of  the  inquiry.  As 
a  stout  defender  of  the  coercive  sjrstem  is  obliged  to  admit, 
*'  aU  tibe  witnesses  agree  as  to  the  inapplicable  state  of  the  law  as 
it  stands,  on  account  alike  of  its  vague  and  antiquated  character, 
and  of  the  cumbrousness  of  its  provisions  for  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  the  rates.  But  supposing  the  law  to  be  fundamcntallj 
altered,  scarcely  two  of  them  are  agreed  in  their  opinion  as  to 
what  would  be  a  satis&ctory  settlement^'* 

Nevertheless,  the  upholders  of  Church-rates  would  now  seem 
to  be  split  into  two  tolerably  well  defined  sections.  One  of  these 
undii^uisedly  hoists  the  flag  "  No  Surrender ;"  while  the  othcf 
would  be  ^lad  to  accept  almost  any  compromise  which  would  esre 
their  digmty,  and  leave  them  a  shred  of  their  cherished  principle. 

The  first  of  these  expend  all  their  energies  in  vilifying,  and  m 
underrating  the  strength,  of  their  opponents.  '*  Robbers  in  dis- 
guise," ana  "  the  greatest  curse  of  tne  countiy,"t  are  the  latest 
epithets  fiung  at  the  heads  of  the  friends  of  willinffhood.  'The 
Legislature  is  exhorted  not  to  listen  to  "  senseless  ^d  unmeaning 
clamour,"}  or  to  give  heed  to  alleged  grievances,  which  are  **  only 
commonplaces  used  to  gain  votes  at  the  hustings,  and  to  excite 
party  feeling."$  Laborious  efforts  are  made  to  prove  that  **  do 
more  than  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  parishes  of  England  and 
Wales  have  had  recourse  to  a  different  system  tnm  that  of  com* 
pulsory  Church-rates,"  and  that  "  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  even 
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of  these,  the  object  has  merely  been  to  avoid  the  stirring  up  of  ill 
will;  and  the  suspension  of  the  Church-rate  has  been  altogether 
against  the  wishes  of  the  churchwardens  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
rate-payers."*  These  reckless  leaders  of  a  forlorn  hope  "  do  not 
suggest  any  compromise  ;"t  but,  regarding  objectors  to  the  tax  as 
simply  '*  seditious/'  "  rebellious,"  and  "contumacious,"  they  would 
"  slrengthen  the  law,"  and  not  only  conserve,  but  even  extend  the 
application,  of  the  "  sacred  principle  * '  of  coercion.  Dissent,  in  their 
estmiation,  is  an  "  accident  of  our  system,"  and  "  not  only  should 
the  fabrics  of  the  Established  Church  be  maintained,  and  the 
things  ordinarily  necessary  be  provided,  but  something  should  be 
done  by  similar  means  for  the  mrtherance  of  an  active  ministry."^: 
I^otwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  public  opinion,  it 
is  contended,  is  on  their  side;  and  that  Parliament  is  not  so  like- 
wise is  attributed  solelv  to  the  misleading  power  of  the  "  Libera- 
tion Society,"  which,  it  is  supposed,  cannot  long  outlive  the  dis- 
covery of  me  latent  fact,  that  it  has  ulterior  aims,  broader  and 
more  far-reaching  than  the  extinction,  of  a  parochial  impost. 

We  should  deem  it  an  absolute  waste  of  our  own  space,  and  a 
tax  on  our  readers'  patience,  to  expose  in  detail  the  fallacy  of 
such  assertions,  and  the  &lsity  of  such  hopes  and  expectations. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  attempted  reactionary  movement,  that 
it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  weakness  of  a  cause  which  it  will  render 
still  weaker ;  because  it  will  furnish  to  Episcopalians  who  are 
open  to  the  influence  of  logic  and  experience  a  decent  pretext 
for  joining  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists,  as  the  only  mode  of 
escape  from  discreditable,  as  well  as  utter,  discomfiture. 

But  we  do  not  deem  it  equally  useless  to  examine  with  care 
some  of  those  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  which 
have  recently  been  proposed  with  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
unimpaired  the  political  prestige  and  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  Establishment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  the  well- 
founded  objections  of  those  who  are  without  its  pale.  Nothing 
will  sooner  reconcile  candid  Churchmen  to  exclusive  reliance  on 
the  principles  of  Voluntaryism  than  the  conviction,  that  the  entire 
catalogue  of  expedients  to  avert  such  an  issue  has  been  exhausted. 
The  recently  published  "Blue  Book"  also  famishes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pursuing  such  an  investigation ;  because,  while  it  is 
characterized,  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  discursiveness  and  irrele- 
vancy, it  contains  some  curious  and  suggestive  matter,  and  em- 
bodies everything  in  the  shape  of  compromise  which  the  liberality 
or  ingenuity  of  a  yielding  party  can  be  expected  to  devise. 

*  C!omimttee  of  Laymen. 

t  Archdeacons  of  England  and  Wales. 
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It  is  surely  singular  that,  wliile  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  our 
parish  churches  is  the  motive  most  commonly  urged  for  the  reten- 
tion [of  Church-rates,  and  while  it  is  the  expenditure  for  other 
purposes  which  chiefly  evokes  the  popular  feeEng,  so  little  dispo- 
sition is  shown  to  limit  the  rate  to  the  mere  maintenance  and 
decoration  of  the  fabrics.  Two  only,  out  of  fourteen,  episcopalian 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee,  suggest  such  a  limitation. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Q-.  M.  Yorke  thinks  that  "  if  some  competent 
body  made  estimates,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  repairs  necessary, 
an  order  might  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  required  amount, 
either  upon  the  County-rate  or  upon  the  Poor-rate,  without 
exciting  any  remark,  or  givii^  rise  to  any  trouble  at  all.*'  For 
he  think  that  Dissenters  "  object  to  the  name  more  than  anything 
else,"  and  that  "  a  conscientious  Dissenter  would  be  very  glad  of 
any  excuse  to  pay  the  rate,  if  it  did  not  come  imder  the  name  of 
a  Church-rate."  Mr.  Bracebridge,  also,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
levying  of  a  fabric-rate  "  would  remove  nearly  all  the  objections 
of  Dissenters,"  but  this  opinion  is  based  on  nothing  more  conclusive 
than  the  fact  that  at  Atherstone,  while  an  ordinary  rate  has  been 
refused,  a  rate  for  the  building  is  granted  with  unanimity ;  the 
other  expenses  being  defrayed  Dy  voluntary  subscription.  He  is 
also  obliged  to  admit  that  such  a  change  would  not  suffice  in  large 
towns,  where  rates  have  been  totally  abolished ;  and,  therefore,  he 
is  induced  to  supplement  the  proposal  with  another,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  aboHsh  even  the  fabric-rate,  wherever  rates 
have  ceased  to  be  levied  for  ten  years,  as  well  as  wherever  they 
may  lapse  for  five  years  in  future.  He  pays  the  Dissenters  of  Uie 
towns  the  compliment  of  supposing  that  they  are  influenced  by 
principles,  rather  than  by  names,  to  a  greater  extent  than  their 
rural  brethren.  But  we  opine  that  another  witness — the  Rev. 
Dr.  MiUer,  of  Birmingham — ^much  more  accurately  estimates  the 
views  of  Dissenters,  of  all  kinds,  when  he  says,  "  I  think  that  per- 
haps twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  if  Churchmen  had  been 
wise  in  time,  they  might  have  got  a  fabric-rate,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  now.  I  think  we  should  have  nearly  a^ 
much  opposition  to  a  fabric-rate  as  we  should  have  for  the  other." 
He  also  assents  to  the  suggestion,  that  one  effect  of  such  a  plan 
would  be,  that  it  would  "  precipitate "  the  question,  whether 
Churchmen  should  have  the  exclusive  use  of  buildings  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  generally  ?  Were  the  question  at 
issue  simply  a  financial  one,  the  relief  afforded  by  the  non- 
appropriation  of  the  rate  to  the  expenses  of  divine  worship  would 
not  be  inconsiderable  ;  seeing  that,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of 
£560,000  per  annum,  £253,000  is  applied  to  the  expenses  of 
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wonship  and  other  purposes  than  repairs.*    But,  as  a  matter  of 

i)rincime,  there  is  not  an  argument  directed  against  the  present 
aw  wnich  would  not  be  brought  to  bear  with  equal  force  against 
such  a  modification.  He  who  is  compelled,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  to  keep  in  repair  a  religious  edifice  which  he  does  not, 
and  perhaps  cannot  conscientiously^  firequent,  is  thereby  as  much 
injured  in  feeling,  though  less  in  pocket,  as  though  he  were  botind 
also  to  share  in  the  expenses  of  iMyine  worship.  It  is  no  suffi- 
cient answer  to  him  that  the  building  is  national  property,  because, 
from  chan^  circumstances,  it  is  now  applied  only  to  a  sectarian 
use ;  and  it  is  hard  enough  tiiat  one  body  should  have  the  priyilege 
of  occupation  rent-free,  without  there  being  imposed  on  all  the 
others  the  burden  of  helping  to  keep  it  tenantable.  As  Dr.  Miller 
admits,  when  speaking  of  a  fabric-rate  merely,  *'  the  day  has  gone 
by  for  that." 

And  the  same  thing  may,  we  think,  be  said  of  the  proposal  to 
"  allow  all  tenants  to  recover  the  payment  of  Church-rates  from 
their  landlords;"  for  it  assumes  that  dissent  has  no  existence 
among  the  landlord  class.    It  involves  a  still  greater  absurdity ; 
seeing  that  it  would  practically  exempt  from  payment  the  enisoo- 
palian  tenant,  and  throw  the  burden  on  the  dissenting  landlord ! 
For  Mr.  Bracebridge,  who  has  "  much  considered  that  point," 
would  not  allow  the  tenant  to  plead  the  nonconformity  of  his 
landlord ;  contending  that  ^*  the  churchwarden  cannot  go  two  deep : 
he  comes  to  the  man  upon  the  groimd,  and  that  man  passes  the 
pajrment  on  to  somebody  else."     There  would,  further,  exist  this 
other  element  of  irrationality,  that  the  occupiers  would  have  the 
power  of  expenditure,  while  the  burden  of  payment  would  fall  on 
other  shouloers  than  their  own.     There  is,  moreover,  this  objec- 
tion, in  limine,  that  such  a  change  would  entirely  alter  the  cha- 
racter of  the  impost,  which,  notwithstanding  all  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  is  in  persmam,  and  "  was  never  a  char^  upon  land." 
Dr.  Lushington's  evidence  on  this  point  coincides  with  the  views  of 
other  legal  authorities,  and  he  thinks  it  impossible  ''  to  make  it  a 
charge  upon  land  in  these  days."    Were  it  attempted,  we  dhould 
€K>nfidently  look  for  the  opposition  of  the  landlords,  as  a  body, 
-who  would,  in  that  case,  quickly  gainsay  the  assertion,  now  so 
frequently  made,  that  Church-rates  arc  but  a  portion  of  a  tenant's 
rent,  which  is  regulated  by  its  existence  and  amount 

The  most  plausible  of  these  new  Church-rate  theoiies  is  that 
•wliich  would  wholly  exempt  Dissenters  from  payment ;  and  this 
solution  of  existing  difficulties  is  supported  by  the  autiiority  of 

*  See  Mr.  Walpole's  return. 
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witnesses  of  such  weight  as  Dr  Miller,  Dr.  Lushingtoiiy  and 
Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  M.P.  The  first  of  these  "would  not 
inquire  whether  the  man  supported  any  other  place  of  worship  or 
not.  I  think  there  would  be  something  inquisitorial  in  that 
which  our  people  would  not  bear ;  but  if  he  is  prepared  to  say, 
'I,  as  a  Nonconformist,  declare  that  I  am  not  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,'  I  would  exempt  him  in  the  most 
inoffensive  way  possible."  With  a  degree  of  practical  wisdom, 
which  appears  m  conspicuous  contrast  with  the  want  of  it  dis- 
played by  some  other  witnesses,  he  would  not,  as  a  consequence, 
abridge  any  of  the  parochial  rights  of  Dissenters,  except  as  regards 
the  making  and  expenditure  of  the  rate ;  for  he  "  would  not  think 
it  wise  to  carry  out  strictly  and  harshly  towards  Dissenters  every- 
thing that  might  follow  logically  from  their  being  exempted  from 
Church-rates." 

Dr.  Miller,  however — and  we  asstime  that  he  represents  the 
views  of  most  of  those  who  favour  the  exemption  scheme — ^would 
take  no  cognizance  of  any  objection,  conscientious  or  otherwise, 
urged  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  by  those  who 
cannot  declare  themselves  to  be  Nonconformists.  He  avows 
frankly  that  he  is  for  "  a  compulsory  rate  upon  Churchmen,"  by 
means  of  which,  he  says,  "  we  should  get  a  great  deal  of  money 
from  those  unworthy  Churchmen  who  call  themselves  Churchmen 
but  never  give  us  anything.  I  think'  one  great  mischitf  of  the 
present  system  is  tlm,  th^t  everythii^g  we  get  is  got  from  some 
few  hundreds  of  persons,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  belong  to  us*  give  nothing,  so  that  in  that  way  I  think  if  we 
had  a  law  to  oblige  aU  Churchmen  to  pay,  we  should  be  very  much 
better  off." 

Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  goes  much  further  than  this,  for  he 
"  has  brought  his  own  mind  to  this : " — "  so  great  is  my  aversion, 
and,  I  believe,  the  aversion  of  the  English,  to  anything  which  shall 
bear  even  the  appearance  of  religious  persecution,  that  I  am  quite 
willing  that  any  person  who  can  assign  that  reason  for  non- 
payment of  any  sum  which  may  be  required  of  him  by  means  of 
a  general  assessment,  shall  be  exempt.  Therefore,  for  some  time 
past,  I  have  been  perfectly  ready  to  exempt  Dissenters,  or  those 
who  profess  themselves  to  have  any  religious  scruple,  from  the 
payment  of  Church-rates." 

The  rate  would,  in  that  case,  as  he  admits,  bo,  not  a  parochial 
but  an  individual,  assessment,  and  he  has  outlined  a  mode  by 
which  only  those  who**  are  willing  to  assess  themselves  would  have 
any  legal  power  in  the  matter. 

Of  this  suggested  voluntary  rating  Dr.  Miller  says,  and,  as  wo 
believe,  truly,  that  it  would  be  "  an  entire  failure ; "  for  the  meshes 
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of  the  net  would  bo  so  large  as  to  allow  of  tlic  escape  of  so  nume- 
rous a  class,  that  the  residuum  would  soon  ridicule  the  idea  of 
employing  cumbrous  legal  machinery,  for  compassing  an  object 
which  could  be  as  well  secured  by  modes  of  action  exclusively 
volimtary.  No  scheme  of  exemj)tion  would  be  thought  by 
Churchmen  to  be  worth  having  which  extended  beyond  avowed 
Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England;  and  that  would  still 
leave  exposed  to  the  operation  of  an  unjust  law  two  classes  of  the 
conmiumt}%  whose  existence  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  consideration 
of  this  (question. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  father  upon  Dissenters  exclusively  the 
resistance  which  has,  as  we  have  seen,  already  made  such  havoc 
with  Church-rates.  "  Truth  compels  "  even  the  Record  to  admit 
that  "  opposition  has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  encouraged  by 
Churchmen  who  declare  themselves  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church."  Some  of  these  have,  no  doubt,  been 
mfluenced  chiefly  by  anxiety  to  put  an  end  to  what  they  deem  the 
great  evil  of  vestry  contests ;  and  some  have  closed  their  purse-strings 
by  way  ef  protest  against  semi-papistical  services,  and  to  put  a  check 
on  the  caprices  of  erratic  spiritual  guides.  Others  there  are,  however 
— ^and  they  are,  we  hope  and  believe,  a  continually  growing  body — 
who  have  ceased  to  regard  the  employment  oi  coercion  for  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  ordinances  as  God's  method  of  upholding 
divine  truth,  and  who  think  that  the  Church  of  England  will 
become  stronger  and  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  places  implicit 
confidence  in  the  love,  the  hberality,  and  the  enterprise  of  its  own 
adherents.  With  what  stinging  reproaches  might  not  these  assail 
the  Nonconformist  body,  should  it  ever  rest  content  with  the 
exemption  from  payment  of  its  own  members  only !  The  bitter 
taunt,  that  a  conscientious  scruple  is  a  device  to  save  the  pocket, 
would  then  find  a  justification,  and  Dissenters  would  stand  con- 
victed before  the  world,  of  making  their  principles  but  stalking- 
horses  for  assailing  only  that  which  is  detiimental  to  their  own 
personal  interests. 

Respecting  the  influence  which  such  a  measure  would  exercise 
on  the  Church  Establishment,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  It  would 
do  more  than  draw  a  sharper  line  between  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters :  it  would  start  inquiries  in  thousands  of  minds,  at  present 
undetermined  in  relation  to  points  at  issue  between  the  twobodies. 
Nominal  Churchmen  would  be  tempted  to  exchange  their  nominal 
Churchmanship  for,  at  least,  nominal  dissent,  and  it  would  lead  to 
new  parochial  struggles,  which  would  be  all  the  fiercer  for  being 
carried  on  within  a  narrower  area,  and  between  members  of  the 
same  community. 

We  have  said  members  of  the  same  community,  but,  in  fact,  the 
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issue  would  be  determined  by  another  class  than  avowed  Church 
of  England  men — ^by  those  who  are  not  so  much  Dissenters  as 
absfinters,  and  are  either  indifferent  about^  or  hostile  to,  religion. 
Acquiescent  as  man^  of  these  may  now  be,  when  the  ecdesiastacal 
tax  is  levied  impartially  on  all,  tiiere  would  inevitably  be  a  strong 
revulsion  of  feeling  were  they  required  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency which  would  be  occaaon^  by  the  release  of  Dissenters  from 
the  pecuniary  obligations  at  present  imposed  upon  them.  A  sudden 
doubling  of  rates  would  have  a  wonderfiilly  quickening  influ^ioe ; 
and  such  an  increase  must  needs  be  the  result  of  throwing  the 
numerous  new  district  diurches  upon  the  Church-rate  fimd.  It 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  give  these  churches  the  benefit  oi 
the  rate,  to  meet  the  present  objections  of  many  Churchmen;  and, 
so  it  would  be  brought  about,  mat  hundreds  of  edifices  built,  and 
at  present  maintained,  by  means  of  Voluntaryism,  would  neces- 
sitate an  extension  of  the  opposite  principle  of  compulsory 
taxation! 

We  are  aware  that  Dissenters  are  alleged  to  have  no  loeui 
standi,  in  urging  such  objections ;  inasmuch  as  the  relief  pr(^)osed 
to  be  afforded  to  them  deprives  them  of  the  right  of  opposiUon  or  of 
criticism.  Dr.  Hume,  of  Liverpool,  in  his  evidence,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  "  would  be  very  extraordinary  indeed  that  Dis- 
senters ^ould  object  to  Churchmen  paying  Churdi-rates,  if  they 
think  proper ;"  forgetting  that  it  is  proposed  to  enforce  payment, 
whether  Churchmen  think  it  proper  or  not.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  members  of  the  Committee, 
uitimated  pretty  plainly  to  the  Dissenting  witnesses  their  opinion, 
that  the  objection  to  the  continuance  of  a  rate  in  any  form  was 
unreasonable  and  factious.  The  former  inquired  how  Dissenters 
"  could  in  aay  way  be  injured  by  a  pajrment  which  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  inakeF^^  and  suggested  that  it  was  "no  longer 
tiieir  business  to  meddle  with  a  payment  imposed  upon  Churdi- 
men.*'  The  Bishop  of  London  could  scarcely  restram  his  petu- 
lance at  his  inabihty  to  convince  Mr.  Morley  of  the  utter  unten- 
ableness  of  his  position.  "  Then  it  is  thought  to  be  the  duty  of 
Dissenters  to  provide  for  the  consciences  of  other  people  as  well 
as  their  own,  was  his  sarcastic  deduction ;  while  he  nirther  in- 
quired, if  it  were  "consistent  with  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  for  one  part  of  the  commimity  who  entertain  one 
view,  to  force  that  view  upon  another  portion  who  do  not  «iter- 
tain  it?'; 

There  is  a  confusion  of  thought,  and  a  looseness'of  expression,  in 
such  suggestions,  which  shows  that  the  zeal  of  the  Churohman 
had  obscured  the  perception  of  the  legislator,  in  Qxe  persons  of  the 
noble  duke  and  the  rignt  reverend  lord.     When  Churdunen  talk 
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of  "  their  own  Establishment/'  and  of  "  taxing  themselves/*  wo 
crave  to  know  whether  they  have  definitely  settled  in  their  own 
minds  the  position  in  which  the  Episcopalian  Church  is  henceforth 
to  stand,  in  relation  to  other  bodies  and  to  the  country  at  large  ? 
Is  the  idea  of  nationality  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  Church  simply 
to  take  its  place  among,  what  are  sometimes  contemptuously 
termed,  "the  sects"  P    If  the  reply  bo  an  emphatic  negative,  on 
what  ground  can  it  be  pleaded  that  an  institution  which  exists  in 
virtue  of,  and  is  ffovemed  by,  public  law,  should  be  regarded  as 
beyond  the  control  of  a  large  section  of  ilie  community  ?    In  a 
legal  and  political  sense,  there  are  no  such  persons  as  Dissenters ; 
and  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England — ^using  the  term  mem- 
bership in  an  ecclesiastical  sense — can  no  more  claim  that  Church 
as  their  heritage  exclusively,  than  can  the  Army  and  Navy  insist 
that  the  machmeiy  of  the  two  services  cannot  rightfully  be  touched 
by  the  civilians  wno  have  called  it  into  existence.     WTien  dealing 
with  the  State-Church,  as  such,  the  Nonconformist  is  lost  in  the 
citizen.  As  he  is  responsible  for  the  working  of  laws  in  the  framing 
of  which  he  has  a  share  of  influence,  he  is  no  impertinent  meddler, 
but  discharges  a  duty  of  citizenship,  in  urging,  m  a  constitutional 
way,  that  his  own  views  on  any  matter  of  legislation  should  be 
adopted  as  the  soundest  or  most  expedient.    To  speak,  in  such  a 
case,  of  his  "  forcing  his  view  upon  another  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  do  not  entertain  it,"  is  to  condemn,  by  implication, 
all  the  agitation  and  political  action  of  the  last  fifty  years,  which 
have  eliminated  from  our  legislation  some  of  its  most  vicious  ele- 
ments, and  banished,  or  mitigated,  some  of  the  greatest  evils  by 
which  society  has  been  afllicted.     Unable  as  some  of  those  who 
differ  from  them  may  be  to  appreciate  the  unselfishness  of  their 
aims,  history  may  be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  hct,  that  Non- 
conformists have  been  accustomed  to  base  their  political  action  on 
broad  principles ;  which,  whether  rightly  or  erroneously,  they  have 
conscientiously  believed  would  promote,  not  merely  their  own,  but 
the  general  well-being  of  the  community.  Strenuously  as  they  mav 
have  asserted  their  own  personal  rights,  they  have  always  nleaded, 
and  we  believe  truthfully,  as  the  motive  most  powermlly  influ- 
encing them,  their  higher  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
Church's  supreme  Lord — frights  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
members  of  the  Lords'  Committee  appear  to  havo  no  conception. 

Even  were  it  possible  to  concede  the  dualistic  principle,  which 
would  ensure  to  the  Church  of  England  botii  the  privileges  of  a 
national  body  and  the  immunities  of  a  purely  voluntary  commu- 
nity, there  would  still  remaia  the  formidable  inquiry — ^why  it 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  legal  authority  which,  we  presume, 
would  not  be  conceded  to  all  other  j:ieligious  denominations  f  If  the 
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Episcopalian  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the  public  tax-gatherer  to 
maintam  the  edifices  in  which  ho  worships,  may  not  the  Congre- 
gationist,  if  he  be  so  minded,  collect  pew-rente  by  force  of  law, 
atid  meet  "  incidental  expenses "  by  "  a  voluntary  rate,"  which 
the  shabby  members  of  his  body  could  not  evade  P  If  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courte  may  evoke  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  Presbyterians  of  all 
shades  may  substitute  for  the  obedience  now  voluntarily  rendered, 
the  enforced  obedience  yielded  only  to  statute  law.  If  the  rector, 
or  vicar,  may  have  recourse  to  the  magistrate  and  broker,  to  recover 
"  Easter  Dues,"  the  Wesleyan  preacher  may,  with  equal  reason, 
collect  the  weekly  pennies  of  his  congregation  by  legal  process. 
Yet  were  such  claims  set  up,  or  conceded,  who  would  accuse  the 
members  of  other  denominations,  or  even  the  men  who  are  of  no 
denomination,  of  meddlesomeness  and  of  intolerance,  for  objecting 
to  such  an  employment  of  our  legal  machinery,  or  so  miscurectea 
an  application  of  the  coercive  power  wielded  by  the  State  P 
The  argument  of  such  reasoners  as  the  bishop  and  the  duke 
breaks  down  by  ite  own  weight,  and,  by  proving  too  much,  is 
destructive  to  their  case. 

If  the  views  we  have  endeavoured  to  enforce  be  correct,  the 
supporters  of  Church-rates,  feeling  the  insecurity  of  their  present 
moorings,  are  sHpping  from  them  in  quest  of  a  still  more  daneerous 
anchorage-ground.  That  the  Churoi  is  a  national  Church,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  entire  nation  should  support  it,  is  an  intelli- 
gible and  consistent  proposition.  So,  also,  if  it  be  actually  the 
case,  that  the  Church-rate  is  an  incumbrance  on  property  which 
cannot  honourably  be  evaded,  it  may  be  contended  tnat  ite  pay- 
ment should  be  compulsory  and  general.  But  if  men's  individual 
opinions,  and  ecclesiastical  position,  are  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  demand  shall  be  pressed,  the  argument  based  on  the  principle 
of  nationality  vanishes  from  the  field  of  debate.  In  the  same  way, 
it  is  as  much  "  confiscation  "  and  "  robbery  "  to  exempt  all  who 
choose  to  call  themselves  Dissenters,  as  to  exempt  the  public  at 
large ;  while,  on  the  plea  of  the  liability  of  propertv,  to  compel 
one  half  of  the  people  to  pay  the  amount  fit)m  which  the  other 
half  have  been  relieved,  is  reallv  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
those  on  whom  the  new  burden  falls. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  what  point  of  view  we  mav,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
Church-rate  measures  which  stop  short  of  abolition  are  insuper- 
able.     But  we  put    it    to  candid  Churchmen,    whether  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  abolition  itself  are  equally  so. 

It  would  probably  be  acknowledged  by  most,  that  the  funds 
required  to  supply  the  deficit  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  rates»  would 
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be  forthcoming  before  the  want  of  them  had  occasioned  serious 
mischief.  The  real  obstacle  to  be  encountered  is,  confessedly, 
that  there  is  a  principle  at  stake.  Those  who  are  so  strenuously 
striving  to  extinguish  Church-rates  will,  it  is  urged,  not  be  content 
with  success  on  so  limited  a  scale,  but  will  follow  it  up  with  other 
measures,  having  in  view  the  total  destruction  of  the  Establish- 
ment. And,  as  the  battle  must  bo  fought  at  some  stage,  it  is 
urged  that  it  had  better  be  at  this. 

We  think  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  seeming  wisdom 
betrays  a  singular  want  of  it.  We  are  certain  that  such  a  demurrer 
will  mmish  an  utterly  insufficient  leverage  to  move  the  House  of 
Commons.  English  legislators  are  usually  practical  men,  who 
deal  with  measures  according  to  their  merits,  rather  than  from  a 
regard  to  the  motives  of  their  promoters.  If  an  unmistakable 
case  of  grievance  is  forced  upon  them,  they,  sooner  or  later,  ^ant 
redress,  with  but  little  reference  to  logical  consequences.  They 
yield  to  the  reasonable  pressure  of  to-day,  in  the  belief  that  they 
shall,  for  that  very  reason,  be  able  to  resist  the  imreasonable 
pressure  of  to-morrow.  For  them,  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof 

If  Church-rates  were  the  life-blood  of  the  Establishment,  or 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  agitation  were  less  dah^rous  to 
the  Church  than  its  termination  by  means  of  their  abohtion,  the 
attitude  now  assumed  b^  so  many  Churchmen  would  command 
respect.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  foes  of  the  Establishment, 
while  unswerving  in  their  hostility  to  Church-rates,  consider  the 
prolongation  of  me  Church-rate  system  as  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  their  designs.  The  Church-rate  is  almost  the  only 
concrete  form  of  the  Establishment  principle  with  which  parishes, 
as  such,  can  authoritatively  deal ;  and,  were  it  abolished,  parochial 
agitators  must  remit  to  Parliament  the  disposal  of  all  the  higher 
and  larger  questions  involved  in  the  existing  relationship  between 
Church  and  State.  Were  the  rate  quickly  abolished,  ecdesiastical 
agitation  would,  in  many  a  parish,  languish  for  want  of  a  practical 
grievance ;  while  its  long  continuance  wiU  train  for  the  future 
work  of  the  "  Liberation  Society  "  young  minds  who  would  other- 
wise long  remain  beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence. 

Looking  to  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  episcopalian  body, 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  people — ^to  their  aboimd- 
ing  liberality — ^their  enterprising  spirit,  and  their  far-reaching 
activity^,  we  think  we  discern  the  possibilit]^  of  securing  for  itseu 
a  glonous  place  in  the  future  religious  mstory^  of  the  country. 
In  the  learning  and  the  piety  of  its  ministers — ^m  the  intellectual 
acquirements  and  the  social  position  of  many  of  its  members — ^in  its 
historical  associations,  and  m  the  adaptation  of  certain  features 
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of  its  coBstitation  to  English  tastes  and  habits,  it  has  resources 
which  would  make  it  a  formidablje  rival  to  all  religious  commum- 
ties,  either  singly  or  combined.  But,  not  content  with  these 
advantages,  it  dmgs  to  a  political  position  which  prejudices  its 
work,  and  tenaciously  insists  on  the  exercise  of  powers  which  stir 
up  feelings  of  antagonism  fatal  to  the  extension  of  its  influence. 
To  perpetuate  Church-rates  in  a  new  form  would  be  to  repeat 
the  grave  mistakes  of  centuries,  the  history  of  which  teaches  a 
wiser  lesson;  but,  happily  for  the  English  Church,  neither 
Parliament  nor  ibe  people  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  error. 


VII. 
ISLAMISM. 

Ishmael;  or,  a  Natural  History  of  Islamism,  and  its  Eelation  to 
Christianity,  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Muehleisbn  Arnold,  formerly 
Church  Missionary  in  Asia  and  Africa.  London:  idvingtons, 
1859. 

Under  the  walls  <rf  Damietta  the  armies  of  Western  Christendom 
were  once  more  niarshalled,  resolved  to  break  the  Mohammedan 
power  in  its  great  stronghold.  Already  had  they,  by  dint  of  inge- 
nuity and  bravery,  possessed  themselves  of  its  strong  citadel,  and 
were  now  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  itself,  when  amidst 
them  appeared  anofiier  combatant,  carrying  weapons  very  different 
from  theirs.  The  novel  ascetism,  the  simple  faith,  and  the  burning, 
zeal  of  Francis  of  Assisi  had  evoked  throughout  Europe  the 
wail  of  penitence,  and  even  threatened  to  depopulate  whole 
cities  by  swelling  the  ranks  of  his  Order.  Accompanied  by  twelve 
of  these  "  brethren,"  he  now  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders. 
If  he  despaired  of  the  success  of  arms  wielded  by  a  host  so  tur- 
bulent and  unspiritual,  his  confidence  in  the  redity  of  his  own 
mission  was  all  the  more  strong.  Leaving  the  ranks  of  the 
Christians,  the  Saint  presented  himself  before  the  Sultan  oS.  Cairo ; 
and,  when  arguments  failed  to  convince  the  unbeKever,  offered  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  fire. 
Melic-Kamel  dismissed  the  enthusiast ;  eventually  this  crusade, 
as  those  which  preceded  and  followed  it,  led  to  no  lasting  result ; 
and  to  this  day  has  the  sway  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed  not  only 
continued,  but  spread  and  extended.     Unaccountable  as  to  some 
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&e  proposed  argumentation  of  St.  Francis  may  appear,  it  waii 
but  an  application  of  a  principle  very  commonly  entertained — that 
of  determining  the  reality  of  a  cause  by  outward  results ;  periiaps 
not  quite  so  irrationally  as  is  sometimes  done,  since  in  this  case 
the  issue  was  cast  directly  upon  the  Great  Arbiter  Himself.  By 
the  side  of  this  Apostle  of  Medievalism,  and  his  appeal  to  Heaven 
through  palpable  results,  we  are  tempted  to  place  another  and 
seemingly  different  mode  of  argumentation.  A  sway  continued 
for  twefvi  centuries,  and  over  onTSundred  and  eW.  millions,  of 
men,  ''  made  by  God  as  well  as  we  " — such  is  the  basis  on  which 
one  of  the  ablest  of  our  contemporaries  has  mainly  rested  the 
claims  of  Mohammed  to  be  ranked  with  the  prophets.  As  if  the 
appeal  to  Heaven  could  be  determined  accor<ung  to  such  outward 
successes,  or  the  truth  and  reality  of  a  cause  depended  on  the 
number  of  its  adherents  or  the  period  of  its  continuance. 

Tet,  under  another  aspect,  such  ''popularity  "  is  a  sign,  fiill 
of  importance  to  the  thoughtM  on-looker.  Not  that  whatever  is, 
and  for  a  time  continues  and  prospers,  deserves  to  be  or  is 
genuine  and  real,  but  that  it  has  proved  itself  akin  to  some  of  the 
deepest  fedings  and  sympathies  of  our  nature.  That  a  religion 
issuing  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia — ^from  amons  an  untutored  and 
nomadic  race — should  well  nigh  have  made  the  conquest  of  the 
world ;  tiiat  in  the  brief  space  of  eighty  years  it  extended  its  sway 
over  more  countries  and  nations  than  were  ever  subject  to  Imperial 
Rome ;  that  not  only  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  India,  and 
Africa  should  have  received  the  Kor&n,  but  within  this  incredibly 
short  period  the  claims  of  the  false  prophet  were  owned  "  from  the 
walls  of  China  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Ni^r ;''  that  Islamism  swept  away  the  Greek  Empire,  and 
seated  itself  not  only  on  the  "  Holy  Places  "  of  the  Christians,  but 
in  the  capital  of  Constantino ;  that  it  overran  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  for  centuries  constituted  the  dreaded  danger  of  Germany ;  that 
it  rolled  back  the  tide  of  eight  crusades  ;  that  while  to  this  day 
Christianity  travels  so  slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  it  should 
have  contmued  to  add  entire  tribes  to  its  professors ; — these  are 
some  of  the  facts  which  make  Mohammedanism  a  unique  phe- 
nomenon in  history.  To  explain  them,  we  need  not  have  recourse 
to  either  of  the  extreme  tneories  of  vindicating  the  prophetic 
mission  of  Mohammed  and  the  superiority  of  the  Kor&n,or  of  sup- 
posing the  author  of  Islam  to  have  "  commenced  his  work  under 
the  immediate  control  of  Satanic  agency."  Subordinate  to  that 
Divine  arrangement  of  Providence  in  which,  by  a  kind  of  moral 
elasticity,  judgments  rebound  on  nations  and  countries  as  well  as 
on  individuals,  and  all  that  is  unreal  or  untrue  is  consumed,  there 
were  causes  at  work,  and  Islamism  evoked  feelings  and  powers 
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which  in  our  view  sufficiently  account  even  for  its  unparalleled 
spread  and  its  continued  existence.  What  these  were,  will  best 
appear  from  a  brief  review  of  the  life  of  Mohammed,  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  doctrine,  and  of  the  history  of  its  extension. 

Abul  Ka^em  Mohamnied  was  bom  about  the  year  571,  in  a 
country,  among  a  people,  and  at  a  period  which  equally  deserve 
our  notice.  The  poverty  of  the  land,  and  the  roving  habits  of 
the  people,  proved  the  bulwark  of  national  independence.  Neither 
the  armies  of  Egypt,  of  Persia,  and  of  Abyssmia,  nor  even  the 
indomitable  legions  of  Borne,  could  convert  the  stem  wildnesses 
and  the  lonely  deserts  of  Arabia  into  "a  province."  The  petty 
and  hostile  races  which  peopled  the  Peninsula  have  been  gene- 
rally ranged  into  Bedmns,  or  wandering  tribes,  and  Sadesi,  or 
stationary  inhabitants,  who  settled  chiefly  in  Yemen.  Divided 
into  a  multitude  of  separate  states — ^if  such  they  may  be  called-^— 
they  followed  various  religions.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was 
sometimes  ruled  by  Christian,  but  chiefly  by  Jewish  princes. 
Mecca  was  from  a.d.  464  held  by  the  Koreishites,  aPagan  mmily ; 
while  the  ancient  creed  of  the  people  seems  to  have  d^enerated 
from  a  primitive — ^perhaps  traditional — ^Monotheism  to  the  worship 
of  the  neavenly  bodies,  and  the  service  of  the  360  deities  which 
tenanted  the  Kaaba,  or  great  national  sanctuary  of  the  Arabs  at 
Mecca.  From  this  family  of  priest-kings,  the  Koreishites — ^rulers 
of  the  holy  city,  Mecca,  and  guardians  of  the  Kaaba,  with  its  black 
stone,  descended  from  heaven — sprang  the  prophet  of  Islam.  TTj^ 
grandfather,  Abd-el-Motalleb,  had  in  570  saved  both  the  town 
and  the  temple  from  Christian  conquest  by  an  Abyssinian  host. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  whirlwind  that  swept  over  the 
ancient  world,  of  which  Eome  had  so  long  been  the  capital,  had 
in  great  part  done  its  work  of  destruction.  The  Western  Empire 
existed  no  longer ;  the  Eastern  was  falling  into  manifest  and  irre- 
mediable decay ;  Persia  was  torn  by  internal  conflicts ;  the  nations 
of  Europe,  to  whom  the  future  of  history  was  entrusted,  were  only 
awakemng  to  political,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life.  The  religious 
direction  of  the  East  was  naturally  committed  to  the  Byzantine 
Church.  In  its  deep  degradation,  its  rancorous  controversialism, 
and  hollow,  lifeless  formdities,  the  other  Oriental  Christian  com- 
munities were  also  involved ;  yet,  shortly  before  the  appearanoe 
of  Mohammed,  it  seemed  as  if  Arabia  would  adopt  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  From  an  early  period  it  had  possessed  many  bishoprics, 
and  the  number  of  native  Christians  and  converts  was  swelled  by 
continual  accessions  from  persecuted,  fugitive  sectarians,  who  in 
these  solitudes  found  a  safe  retreat.  About  forty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Mohammed,  when  the  Jewish  kin^om  of  Yemen  gave  place 
to  a  Qhristion  monarohy,  a  church  was  built  in  Sana  which  in  splen- 
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dour  is  said  to  have  greatly  surpassed  even  the  far-famed  Kaaba. 
A  more  interesting  and  hopeful  indication,  about  the  same  time, 
was  the  conference  of  four  of  the  leading  Koreishites  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  which  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  idolatry  of  their 
tribe,  and  ^e  resolve  to  quit  their  country  in  search  of  the  ancestral 
pure  reli^on  of  Abraham.  Of  these  inquirers,  three  embraced 
Christiamty ;  the  fourth  continued  to  pray  for  light  in  the  Kaaba. 
In  his  wanderings  he  heard  of  Mohammed,  whom  he  was  pre- 
pared to  hail  as  me  native  prophet,  but  was  murdered  before  again 
reaching  Mecca. 

Passing  over  the  legends  with  which  Arab  fancy  or  superstition 
has  adorned  the  history  of  their  prophet,  we  collect  the  leading 
events  of  his  life.  Mohammed  was  early  deprived  of  his  parents. 
His  father,  Abdallah,  left  him  an  infant,  only  two  montns  old ; 
his  mother,  Amena,  died  when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  Thence 
the  child  successively  passed  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  and 
of  his  uncle,  Abu  Taub,  in  whose  company  he  undertook,  in  his 
ninth  or  twelfth  year,  a  mercantile  journey.  On  this  first  expe- 
dition, how  many  new  objects  must  have  op^iied  on  the  deeply 
thoughtftil  and  highly  imaginative  child.  Tne  caravan  was  hos- 
pitablv  entertained  by  a  Christian  monk — ^by  some  supposed  to 
nave  been  a  convert  from  Judaism,  by  others  a  Nestorian — and 
the  conversations  on  religious  subjects,  almost  natural  to  an 
Oriental,  to  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  then 
listened,  enlarged  his  horizon  beyond  the  narrow  tribal  supersti- 
tions to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed.  Other  mer- 
cantile undertakings,  a  warlike  expedition,  and  some  years  spent 
as  a  shepherd,  fill  up  the  interval  between  youth  and  manhood. 
In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Chadijah,  a  wealthy  widow  considerably 
his  senior,  bestowed  her  hand  upon  one  wno  had  so  faithfully 
conducted  her  mercantile  affairs.  Though  success  no  longer 
attended  his  commercial  imdertakings,  uprightness  of  character 
and  unflinching  honesty  secured  his  position  among  friends  and 
clansmen.  Thus  other  fifteen  years  elapsed ;  the  period  of  early 
warmth  had  passed  by,  and  Mohammed  has  entered  on  a  new 
stage  of  life.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  enthusiasm 
bums  most  fiercely  in  the  heart  of  youth.  W  ithdrawn  from  the 
all-absorbing  interest  of  the  objective,  which,  by  a  wise  provision 
in  our  constitution,  ever  impels  the  inexperienced  youth  towards 
that  Which  is  without,  the  man  of  maturer  years  turns  in- 
wards. The  season  of  strongest  and  quickest  impulse  is  indeed 
that  of  youth ;  but  the  penod  of  deepest  and  longest  ardour, 
that  of  ripened  manhood.  In  his  frequent  journeys,  the  mind 
of  Mohammed  had  been  enlarged  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Arabia,  its  people,  and  creed :    in  years  of  lonely  musings  at 
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homei  his  heart  had  kindled  into  hottest  enthusiasm.  All  con- 
tributed to  excite  an  imagination  naturally  so  vivid.  The  bright 
eastern  sky,  the  deserts  all  around,  the  remembrance  of  past  scenes, 
even  the  nervous  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  religious  retirement  in  tt hich  his  tribe  and  family  indiuged^ 
gave  bodily  shape  and  a  new  existence  to  what  he  had  seen  or 
heard.  Mohammed  was  entirely  imlettered.  He  had  never  seen 
and  could  not  read  the  sacred  books  of  the  JeWs  or  GhristianSy 
but  he  had  frequently  and  famiUarly  mixed  with  them,  and  from 
their  lips  gathered  the  religious  facts  and  tenets  cherished  by  them 
— ^not,  indeed,  in  their  pure  simplicity,  but  in  the  peculiar 
drapery  with  which  Talmudic  legend  and  apocryphal  gospels  had 
adorned,  or  rather  disguised,  these  blessed  realities.  The  fdnda- 
mental  truth  of  the  unity  of  God — dear  to  him  even  as  ancestralj 
Abrahamic  article  of  belief — appealed  to  his  reason  and  sank  into 
his  heart :  this  fact  alone  could  he  comprehend,  and  cordially  te» 
ceive  with  unshaken  beHef.  Heaven  and  earth,  history  and  tra- 
dition, heart  and  head,  returned  a  loud  "Amen"  to  this  primary 
truth.  All  the  rest  either  appealed  to  his  imagination  only,  or 
was  subjected  in  his  mind  to  a  rationalistic  process.  His  was  not 
to  be  a  new  religion ;  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  Jesus,  had  all, 
with  progressive  clearness,  taught  the  same  truths  concerning  the 
great  God.  Their  contemporaries  had  misunderstood,  and  their 
successors  misrepresented  them ;  hence  the  need  of  more  pointed 
revelations  in  the  course  of  time.  Himself  was  only  the  last,  and 
therefore  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 

Such  appears  to  us  the  fundamental  character  of  Mohamme- 
danism, as  it  first  shaped  itself  in  the  mind  of  its  apostle.  Ac- 
quainted with  revealed  religion  onlv  through  the  impure  channels 
of  eastern  legends  and  tradition,  a  keen  rationalistic  process  and  a 
fervent  ima^ation  suppUed  whatever  were  the  distinctive  or  the 
novel  elements  of  Islamism. 

During  four  months  of  the  year,  the  feuds  of  Arab  tribes  ceased 
by  mutual  consent,  and  universal  peace  reigned  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  One  of  these  holy  seasons  was  always  spent  m  solemn 
meditation,  amidst  some  rocky  retreat.  It  was  while  thus  engaged 
in  religious  contemplation,  in  deepest  introspection,  in  the  caves 
of  Mount  Hara,  that  the  visions  of  Mohammed  assumed  a  tangible 
form.  Then  of  a  sudden  what  seemed  to  him  the  angel  Gabriel 
summoned  him  to  the  prophetic  office.  Ever)i;hing  now  spake  in 
the  language  of  Heaven.  By  day,  the  very  stones  and  clods  saluted 
him ;  by  night,  the  angel  held  converse  with  his  spirit.  Fearful 
convulsive  fits  preceded  or  accompanied  these  supposed  revelations. 
"  Sometimes  an  angel  appears,  in  the  form  oi  a  man  (generally 
of  some  friend),  and  speaks  to  him.     Sometimes  he  hears  sounds 
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like  those  of  a  bell.  Then  he  becomes  very  bad ;  and  when  the 
angel  leaves  him,  he  has  received  the  revelation."  Were  these 
fits  the  manifestation  of  an  evil  spirit  which  possessed  him,  or  had 
imagination,  peopling  night  with  visions  and  rendering  aU  natnre 
Vocal,  driven  reason  from  its  throne  P  Such  were  the  questions 
and  doubts  which  at  first  perplexed  the  prophet.  It  could  not  bo 
an  evil  spirit,  Chadijah  argued ;  Mohammed  was  too  good,  too 
honest,  and  kmd  to  lie  the  victim  of  a  demon.  Nay,  to  place  it 
beyond  doubt,  had  not  the  angel  proved  himself  chaste  and  pure, 
when  he  immediately  disappcarea,  as  Chadijah,  in  his  presence, 
removed  her  veil  P  if  or  could  insanity  have  seized  the  prophet, 
—the  visions  were  too  frequent,  and  their  effects  too  manifest, 
to  be  a  delusion.  Mohammed  accordingly  obeyed  the  call  of 
Gabriel :  "  Arise,  and  preach !  '*  and  Chadijah,  his  faithful  wife, 
became  "  the  first  believer."  But,  despite  frequent  visions,  the 
religion  of  the  newprophet  spread  slowly;  and  during  the  first  three 
years,  scarcely  forty  proseljrtes  had  been  added, — among  them, 
nowever,  Abubeker,  Othman,  and  Ali,  future  caliphs.  This,  the 
first  stage  of  his  mission,  comprises  the  period  when  Mohammed 
aimed  only  to  be  the  prophet  of  his  family  and  kinsmen ;  and 
the  Suras,  or  portions  of  tne  Kor&n  then  composed,  correspond 
with  this  more  limited  object.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  the 
apostle  of  Islam  sought  to  establish  himself  as  the  prophet  of  his 
tribe  and  city.  But  his  appeals  to  the  Koreishites  were  either 
received  as  the  extravagances  of  a  madman,  or  resisted  as  the 
claims  of  a  dangerous  rival,  the  enemy  of  the  gods  and  of  their  ap- 

{)ointed  guardians.  Plots  now  thickened  around  him.  Some  of  his 
bllowers  had  to  fly  into  Abyssinia— others  followed  their  prophet 
in  his  wanderings.  A  price  was  set  upon  his  head ;  and  although 
the  intending  murderer,  Omar,  suddenly  adopted  the  new  creed, 
Mohammed  had  to  leave  Mecca.  The  fortifiea  castle  of  Abu  Talib, 
who,  while  continuing  to  disbelieve  the  new  teaching,  extended 
his  protection  to  his  nephew,  could  scarcely  shelter  him  from  the 
relentless  animosity  of  the  Koreishites.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  interdict  was  removed,  and  Mohammed  allowed  to  return  to 
Mecca ;  but  his  trusty  defender,  Abu  Talib,  and  Chadijah,  his 
faithful  wife,  had  been  removed  from  his  side  by  the  hand  of 
death.  The  conspiracies  now  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
Mecca  and  its  neighbourhood  could  no  longer  shelter  the  apostle. 
Happily,  an  asylum  had  been  provided.  During  the  annual  con- 
course of  pilmms  in  the  Kaaba,  Mohammed  had  gained  converts 
among  the  leading  citizens  of  Yathrib  or  Medina.  No  less  than 
seventy-three  proselytes  from  that  city  offered  him  a  safe  residence, 
and  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  their  sni- 
ritual  chief  and  his  other  adherents.     The  19th  April,  the  loth 
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June,  or  the  20thSeptem1)ery  are  yariously  stated  to  markthe  period 
of  Mohammed's  fli^t  to  Medina — ^the  so-called  Hegira  (or  fli^t) 
which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  Moslem  Era. 

In  Medina  the  first  mosque  arose — a  simple  stmctnre^  which  the 
devotion  of  later  caliphs  has  converted  into  a  gorgeous  structure. 
Mohammed  still  continued  in  Arab  simplicitjr ;  but  he  was  akeady 
the  political  chiefi  and  the  apostle  of  a  numerous  and  £anaticcd 
band.  True,  his  own  wedding  breakfast,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
nuptials  with  Avesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  consisted  of 
on^  a  cup  of  milk,  and  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  of  the  most 
neoessanr  Arab  outfit — ^her  bridal-bed  a  sheep-skin,  the  wedding 
feast  a  oish  of  dates  and  olives, — ^but  even  before  his  arrival  in 
Medina  he  had  exacted  from  his  followers  an  oath  of  fealty,  and 
engaged  them  to  sacred  warfare,  on  promise  of  Paradise  to  those 
who  should  fall  in  the  cause.  Mohammed  is  no  longer  the  pro- 
phet of  his  family  or  city ;  he  aspires  to  be  that  of  Arabia,  of 
Asia — ^nay,  of  the  world.  Unable,  or  perhaps  tmwiUing,  as  yet 
to  employ  armed  force,  his  first  overtures  were  to  the  Jews,  who 
lived  m  considerable  number,  and  apparently  in  tribes  like  the 
Arabs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medina.  His  claims  were  rejected, 
and  the  warfare  which  commenced  against  them  was  proportionate 
in  severity  and  cruelty  to  the  Hberal  overtures  and  concessions  he 
had  made  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  them.  Jerusalem  would 
have  become  the  centre  of  Moslem  worship  instead  of  Mecca,  had 
the  stubborn  Israelites  owned  him  their  long-expected  Messiah. 
These  hostile  expeditions  against  the  race  wnom  he  accused  of 
having  falsified  their  Scriptures  in  order  to  keep  his  claims  out  of 
view,  resulted  in  the  gratification  of  his  vengeance,  the  training 
of  his  warriors,  the  acquisition  of  plunder,  and  the  increase  of  his 
adherents.  The  Koreishites  also  were  the  object  of  his  attacks. 
Unable  to  meet  them  in  regular  warfare,  he  molested  their  cara- 
vans, and  on  one  occasion,  with  inferior  numbers,  discomfited  an 
army  sent  for  their  protection.  But  victory  was  not  always  granted 
to  the  "  true  believers."  Mohammed  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
and  was  almost  slain ;  and  nothing  but  the  cowardice  or  division 
of  the  besieging  army  could  have  saved  Medina  itself  from  the 
fury  of  the  Koreishites.  So  long  as  Mecca  and  the  Eaaba  were 
in  their  hands,  his  claims,  even  as  a  national  prophet,  were  open 
to  dispute.  Accordingly  ho  sought  admittance,  &*st  as  a  pilgrim 
and  imdcr  humiliating  conditions,  to  the  Arab  sanctuary,  and 
when  sufficicntiy  strong  to  defy  his  enemies,  advanced,  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men,  against  Mecca,  and  received  its  submission. 
The  Koreishites  implored  and  obtained  pardon ;  the  Xaaba  was 
nurgod  of  its  360  idols,  and  henceforth  became  the  centre  of 
Moslem  devotion.    Tribe  after  tribe  now  gave  in  their  adherence. 
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or  was  conquered.  Already  he  had,  though  unsuocessfuly,  in- 
vaded S^a,  and  sent  missions  to  neighbouring  nations  and  princes, 
demanding  their  homage,  when  death  arrest^  his  further  careeri 
and  the  ^dance  of  tne  Moslem  hosts  devolved  on  those  better 
able  to  direct  them  than  the  prophet  himself. 

With  all  his  supposed  or  real  virtues  and  austerities,  Moham- 
med was  vain,  voluptuous,  and  even  cowardly.  An  imposing 
appearance,  dajrk  lustrous  eyes,  a  noble  bearing,  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, undoubted  eloquence,  frankness,  honesty,  and  a  moral 
i)urpose, — such  were  the  qualifications  by  which  he  won  his  Arab 
bllowers.  Before  his  death,  he  challenged  all  whom  he  had 
wronged,  or  to  whom  ho  owed  anything,  to  come  forward.  "  It 
is  better  to  blush  in  this  world  thaii  in  the  world  to  come,"  were 
the  words  with  which  he  repaid  three  denars  to  the  solitary 
claimant  who  responded  to  his  appeal.  Mohammed  expired  in 
the  arms  of  Ayesha,  a.d.  632,  with  words  of  mingled  entreaty 
and  anticipation  of  Paradise  on  his  lips.  A  burning  fever,  whicn 
he  traced  to  poisoned  food  given  him  by  a  Jewess  some  years 
before,  had  consumed  him.  His  remains  were  for  some  days 
uninterred.  His  most  ardent  followers  would  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  his  death,  till  Abubeker,  his  friend  and  successor, 
restrained  them  by  recalling  to  their  minds  that  they  worshipped 
not  Mohammed,  but  the  God  of  Mohammed,  and  that  the  apostle 
was  but  a  mortal  like  themselves. 

This  brief  sketch — ^from  which  we  have  purposely  omitted  those 
incidents  with  which  every  reader  must  oe  lamiliar — ^is  merely 
intended  to  afford  a  ^4ew  of  the  inner  histoiy  of  Mohammed,  and 
of  his  work.  The  three  stages  of  his  prophetic,  career  mark  so 
many  modifications  of  his  claims  and  policy.  From  the  most 
ample  toleration,  the  Korftn  gradually  progresses  to  the  fiercest 
and  crudest  &naticism,  dooming  not  only  idolaters  to  extermina- 
tion, but  denouncing  in  similar  terms  both  Jews  and  Christians. 
Their  wives  and  daughters  were  surrendered  to  Moslem  lust,  their 
treasures  to  Arab  rapacity;  while  rewards  most  tempting  to 
Eastern  sensuous  imagination  are  held  out  to  those  who  peri^  in 
such  war&re.  The  Eorftn  almost  concludes  with  this  terrible  in- 
junction :  ''  O  true  believers !  wage  war  against  such  of  the  infidels 
as  are  near  you,  and  let  them  find  severity  in  you,  and  know  that 
God  is  with  them  that  fear  him."  In  examining  the  doctrines  of 
the  Eorftn,  we  have  to  distinguish  the  three  elements  of  ration- 
alistic Monotheism,  of  legendary  embellishments  of  revealed  truth, 
and  of  purely  personal  extrava^nces.  The  great  and  fundamental 
principle  of  Islam  is  the  behef  in  one  Ood, — ^but  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Deity,  only  those  of  omnipotence,  omnipresence, 
and  mercy  arc  brought  in  the  foreground.     The  Divine  tinithful- 
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11668,  holinesSy  and  jostioe  are  almost  entirely  ignored.  The  morale 
of  Mohammed  was  ezoeedingly  low,  and  he  shaped  his  theology  in 
accordance  with  his  experience.  Pure  rationality  was  the  highest 
characteristic  of  his  teaching ;  the  transcendent  properties  oi  the 
God  of  Scripture,  and  the  deep  erperience  of  the  Christian  heart, 
were  alike  unknown  to  him.  The  wild  fanaticism,  the  stoic 
&ta]ism,  the  want  of  truth,  and  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
Mohammed  and  of  his  followers,  were  the  consequences  of  what 
they  reoeiyed,  and  of  what  they  rejected  or  ignored.  Even  on 
the  supposition  that  the  apostle  himself  believed  in  the  reality  of 
every  revelation  which  he  proclaimed,  and  that  (as  we  are  indined  to 
surmise)  he  had  not  deemed  himself  entitled,  in  virtue  of  his  general 
prophetic  office,  to  invest  his  personal  opinions  or  wishes  with  the 
autnority  of  a  Divine  message,  those  Suras  or  chapters  in  the 
Korftn  which  contain  the  grossest  contradictions,  or  sanction  the 
most  selfish  and  lawless  proceeding,  can  scarcely  surprise  us.  A 
man  and  his  religion  are  always  smgularly  like  each  other.  But 
the  rigid,  rationtuistic  Monotheism  of  Mohammed  would  scarcely 
have  gained  or  satisfied  his  Arab  proselytes  without  those  Oriental 
embellishments  which  directly  appealed  to  their  imagination. 
Accordiiij?ly,  on  the  basis  of  l^riptural  teaching  and  history,  he 
raised  a  numework  of  tho  most  extravagant  legends,  derived  firom 
the  Jewish  Talmud  and  apocrjrphal  Gospels.  While  accusing  the 
Jews  of  having  falsified  tiie  Scriptures,  of  obstinately  refusing 
credence  of  his  claims,  and  of  worshipping  Ezra  as  uie  Son  of 
God,  he  was  largely  indebted  to  them.  His  descriptions  of 
Creation,  of  Eden,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  of  the  last  judgment  and 
the  resurrection,  are  borrowed  mainly  firom  their  traditions ;  he 
adopted  their  demonolosy,  their  pecuhar  moral  precepts,  and  the 
stones  with  which  they  had  embeUished  the  lives  of  Old  Testament 
worthies.  All  this  is  thrown  together  with  such  utter  disr^ard 
of  chronological  order,  as  to  convince  us  that  Mohammed  had 
received  his  information  at  different  times,  and  from  different 

Sirsons.  The  Eorftn  accuses  Christians  of  believing  in  three 
ods — ^the  Father,  Jesus,  and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  manifestly  an 
erroneous  inference  drawn  firom  the  superstition  of  the  Christian 
sects  around.  It  charges  them  with  perversion  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  who,  it  is  asserted,  had  never  claimed  Divine  honours^  and 
with  den^ff  the  fiilfiknent  of  the  promise  concerning  the 
Paraclete  in  Mohammed.  The  New  Testament  feusts  whicm  are 
recorded  are  also  grossly  perverted  or  distorted.  Thus  the  reality  of 
Christ's  crucifixion  is  denied,  while  many  apocryphal  stories  we 
related  about  the  early  history  of  Mary  and  the  childhood  of 
Jesus.  Amon^  other  extravagances  which  the  Kor&n  contains, 
we  reckon  the  demand  of  Mohammed  to  recognition  as  the  hi^est 
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of  prophets,  the  communications  recoiyed  from  the  angel  Gabriel, 
his  mysterious  flight  to  Jerusalem,  the  revelations  made  for  hk 
own  personal  advantage  or  Ratification,  and,  in  short,  all  those 
distinctive  elements  of  doctnnc  or  precept  which  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  a  Scriptural  or  traditionary  source.  The  great  articles 
in  the  faith  of  Islam  are  belief  in  God,  in  His  angels,  in  His 
revelation,  in  His  prophets— especially  in  Mohammed, — ^in  the 
resurrection,  and  in  His  absolute  predetermination  of  all  thai 
occurred.  The  main  injunctions  of  a  practical  character  consisted 
in  the  ordinances  of  ablutions  and  prayers  twice  a  day  with  the 
hoe  towards  Mecca ;  of  chaiity,  especially  almsgiving ;  of  fasting 
during  the  season  of  Bamadan,  the  day  bein^  always  devoted  to 
sleep  and  mortification,  and  the  night  to  feastmg  and  excess ;  and 
of  prilgrimage  to  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Such 
are  the  great  outlines  of  that  collection  of  116  Suras  or  chapters 
made  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  gathered  without  either 
critical  judgment  or  regard  to  chronologicsd  order,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Kor&n.  It  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  the  apostle 
rested  the  claims  of  the  Suras  to  general  reception,  neither  on  his 
gift  of  prophecy,  nor  on  his  power  of  workmg  miracles — ^both  of 
which  he  emjjhatically  disclauncd — ^but  on  the  inherent  beauty  of 
these  productions,  ana  on  their  absolute  truth. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  circumstance  that,  even 
before  the  death  of  Mohammed,  neighbouring  potentates  had  been 
called  upon  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  Kor&n.  This  summons 
was  variously  received.  The  governor  of  Egypt  returned  a 
respectful  answer,  and  with  other  presents  sent  two  fair  slaves,  o{ 
whom  one,  Mary,  caused  not  a  httlo  jealousy  in  the  harem  of 
the  prophet.  The  king  of  Bahrein  and  his  people  adopted 
Islamism.  The  two  Great  Powers  of  the  East,  Persia  and  the 
•Roman  Empire,  were  engaged  in  war,  and  before  the  death  (tf 
Mohammed,  the  Emperor  Heraclius  reconquered  Syria  and 
Palestine  from  the  Persian  monarch,  who  had  contemptuouriy 
torn  in  pieces  the  letter  of  the  apostle.  Rome  was,  therefore, 
the  first  ante^onist  whom  the  Arab  armies  had  to  encounter.  The 
result  of  the  early  expeditions  had,  indeed,  been  far  from  encourag- 
ing. But  the  fanatical  devotion  of  the  warriors  of  the  Crescent 
was  soon  to  be  seconded  by  the  incapacity,  the  cowardice,  and 
treachery  of  the  degenerate  representatives  oip  the  CoBSiffB.  Next 
to  the  discomfiture  of  Moseilama,  the  rival  prophet,  who  for  a 
time  seemed  to  dispute  the  paramount  authority  of  Mohammed, 
the  most  important  expedition  was  that  against  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, which  Abubeker  entrusted  to  Abu  Obeidah,  and  Ehaled  "the 
sword  of  God."  The  Kor&n,  tribute  or  death,  such  were  the 
alternatives  to  be  presented  to  "  the  unbelievers."  With  the  war- 
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cry,  "  Paradise  is  before,  death  and  hell  behind  you,*'  the  leaders 
nrged  on  the  Moslems,  who  imagined  they  saw  "  the  black-eyed 
girls  looking  down,  one  of  whom,  if  she  should  appear  in  this 
world,  all  mankind  would  die  for  love  of  her;  and  in  the  hand  of 
one  of  them  a  handkerchief  of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  made  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  she  beckons  and  calls  out.  Come  Idther  q^uickly, 
I  love  thee."    Bosrah,  the  key  of  trans- Jordanic  Palestme,  fell 
by  the  valour  of  Khaled,  but  chiefly  by  the  treachery  of  the 
apostate  governor  Bomanus,  who  opened  to  the  Moslems  a  sub- 
terranean passage  into  the  city.     From  Bosrah  a  march  of  four 
days  brought  the  victorious  forces  to  Damascus.     But  before 
taking  that  capital,  they  had  to  encounter  a  Byzantine  army  of 
70,000  men,  imder  the  leadership  of  Werdan,  curawn  up  in  the 
plains  of  Adjnadein.     Once  more  Khaled  carried  the  day,  and 
(in  the  language  of  Gibbon)  "  the  death  of  four  himdred  and 
seventy  Moslems  was  compensated  by  the  opinion  that  they  had 
sent  to  hell  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  infiaels."     Against  such 
an  host,  the  garrison  of  Damascus,  although  admirably  com- 
manded by  Thomas,  could  not  long  hold  out.     After  a  si^e  of 
seventy  days  the  city  capitulated.     Heliopolis  and  Emesa  fell 
next,   and,  after  a  resistance  of   four  months,    the    patriarch 
Sophronius  had  to  surrender  Jerusalem  itself  to  Kaliph  Omar, 
who  had  arrived  iBrom  Medina  on  purpose  to  conclude  me  treaty. 
Ijideed  the  battle  of  Jarmuk,  near  lake  Genesareth,  had  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  the  Broman  armies  were 
everywhere  withdrawn,  and  the  Saracens  swept  over  Asia  Minor, 
penetrating  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.     A 
similar  success  had  attended  the  Moslem  arms  in  Persia.  Already, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  first  kaHph,  Ehaled  had  led  his  victorious 
legions  into  the  dominions  of  those  who  had  lately  scorned  the 
summons  of  the  prophet.    But  the  "  Sword  of  God  "  was  soon 
afterwards  required  m  Syria.     Four  years  later,  however,  the 
defeat  of  Caaesia,  by  which  the  Moslems  became   masters  of 
Assyria,  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  monarchy.    The 
splendid  palace  of  Ctesiphon,  with  its  untold  treasures,  was  sacked 
by  the  Moslems ;  gradually  they  approached  towards  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  became  theirs ;  the  standard  of 
tixe  Crescent  waved  over  the  walls  of  Heerat,  Merou,  and  Balch, 
and  the  last  of  the  Sassanide  kings  fled  beyond  the  Oxus,  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  Samarcand,  of  the  wild  Turkish  ^bes,  and 
of  the  Emperor  of  China.     But  even  these  limits  confined  not  the 
Saracen  conquerors.     During  a  later  kaliphate,  and  while  £be 
Moslem  arms  were  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Catibah 
took  the  country  between  the  Oxus,  the  laxartes,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  ;  the  Turks  were  driven  back  to  their  native  deserts,  and  the 
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Emperors  of  China  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Arabs.  Of  still 
greater  importance — at  least  so  far  as  tne  safety  of  Europe  was 
concerned — ^was  the  progress  of  the  Saracens  in  Africa.  From 
Palestine  Amrou  had  marched  into  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  an  ap- 
parently insufficient  force.  The  command  of  the  kaliph  to  halt 
if  he  had  not  yet  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  country,  could  not 
arrest  the  zeal  of  his  lieutenant.  The  letter  was  read  in  pubUc 
only  after  the  Moslem  tents  were  pitched  in  the  ancient  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Hero  also  treachery  opened  the  way  to  conquest. 
The  Christian  world  had  long  been  torn  by  theological  contro- 
versies, which  increased  in  bitterness  in  measure  as  the  combatants 
declined  in  spirituality.  The  so-called  Monophysite  discussion 
which  concerned  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  issued 
in  complete  estrangement  between  the  Egyptians  who  were  Mono- 
physitoB,  and  the  Byzantine  Church,  which  had  espoused  Diophysite 
views.  The  oppressions  and  persecutions  which  now  ensued,  dis- 
posed the  native  Egyptians  to  welcome  the  Saracens  as  deliverers 
from  Qreek  sway  and  bigotry.  Aided  by  such  allies,  Amrou 
passed  victorious  through  the  country,  and  after  a  si^  6f  fourteen 
months,  took  Alexandria,  "  the  great  city  of  the  West,  with  its 
4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  theatres,  12,000  shops  for  the 
sale  or  vegetable  food,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews," — ^above  all, 
with  its  splendid  library,  which,  according  to  a  story,  rightly 
questioned  in  our  own  days,  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
kaliph.  -  It  required  longer  tune  and  greater  exertions,  till  the 
rest  of  Africa  was  subjugated ;  half  a  century  elapsed  before 
Carthage,  so  celebrated  m  Roman  and  in  Christian  history,  ex- 
perienced the  destroying  power  of  the  Moslems,  and  even  after 
the  Greeks  were  finally  expelled  the  country,  the  resistance  of  the 
Moors  or  Berbers  contmuea,  till  they  dso  embraced  Islamism,  and 
the  creed  of  Mohammed  became  dominant  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic. 

It  wiU  not  be  expected  that,  within  the  limits  necessarily 
assigned  to  us,  we  should  trace  the  further  conquests  of  the 
kaliphs — ^their  successions  and  dissensions,  the  division  of  the 
kaliphate  into  three  independent  sovereignties,  or  the  wars  by 
which  they  had  afterwards  to  defend  their  possessions  against  the 
attacks  of  Western  Christendom.  A  notice,  however  brief,  must 
suffice  of  their  progress*  in  Europe.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  century,  the  revenge  and  treachery  of  Count  Julian,  a 
noble  Spaniard,  procured  for  the  Moslems  easy  access  to  Spain. 
Thither  Musa,  the  Governor  of  Africa,  despatched  Tarik,  his 
intrepid  lieutenant,  who,  with  only  5000  volunteers,  landed  on 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  (Gebel-al-Tank),  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  those  fortifications  which^  not  impossibly^  it  may  be  ours 
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soon  to  defend  against  hostile  forces.  The  Q-othic  monarchy, 
established  in  Spain,  had  long  declined  in  vigour.  At  the  time  of 
the  Saracen  invasion  the  sceptre  was  held  by  Boderic,  one  of  the 
weakest  and  most  licentious  of  princes.  The  Gothic  army,  computed 
at  not  less  than  100,000  men,  might  easily  have  resisted  the  in- 
ferior forces  of  the  Saracens ;  but  the  degenerate  successor  of 
Alaric  appeared  on  the  battle-field  of  Xeres  wearing  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  a  flowing  robe  of  gold  and  silken  embroidery,  and  redining 
on  an  ivory  car,  drawn  by  two  white  mules.  The  treachery  and 
the  cowardice  of  the  Christians  once  more  ensured  the  victory  of 
Tank.  In  the  decisive  moment,  two  royal  princes,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  many  others,  deserted  the  standard  of  a 
sovereign  whom  they  hated ;  16,000  bodies  of  Christians  covered 
the  field;  Roderic  was  drowned  in  his  precipitate  fiight;  and 
within  a  brief  period  all  Spain  was  subject  to  Saracen  domination. 
Envious  at  the  success  of  his  subor^ate,  Musa  advanced  from 
Africa  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  In  l^pain  the 
rule  of  the  Anibs  was  gentle,  and  in  some  respects  even  beneficial 
to  the  country.  Never  has  that  land  attained  to  such  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  never  did  commerce,  arts,  or  sciences  floimsh,  as 
when  the  Spanish  kaliphs  held  court  in  Cordova — ^that  royal  city 
with  its  600  mosques,  900  baths,  and  200,000  houses.  Peace  and 
protection  were  extended  to  the  Christians,  on  the  payment  of  a 
tribute,  which  under  the  first  of  the  Ommiades  amounted'to  10,000 
ounces  of  gold  and  of  silver,  with  an  equal  number  of  horses  and 
mules.  Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  country  that,  under  the 
most  powerful  of  his  successors,  it  rose  to  about  £6,000,000  of 
our  money — a  sum  probably  greater  than  aU  the  revenues  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  at  the  time.  The  defenders  of  national 
independence  and  Christianity  in  Spain  retired  to  the  mountains, 
whence  gradually  gathering  strength  they  issued  into  the  plains, 
and,  driving  the  degenerate  successors  of  Tarik  before  them,  they 
reconquered  the  coimtry,  till  under  the  reign  of  the  Catholic 
monarchs,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Granada,  their  last  stronghold, 
was  surrendered,  and  the  Moors,  with  their  ancient  allies  the  Jews, 
were  expelkd  from  tiie  Peninsula.  Long  before  that  time  their 
further  progress  over  the  Pjrrenees,  and  through  France,  had  been 
chedi:ed  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Charles  Martel  on  the  plains  of 
Tours.  Eastwards  also  the  Saracens  penetrated  into  Europe. 
At  one  time  they  not  only  occupied  Sicily,  but  even  threatened 
Rome.  So  soon  as  forty-six  years  after  the  Hegira,  the  Moslems 
had  appeared  before  Constantinople,  and  for  six  successive  sum- 
mers continued  their  attacks,  till  obliged  for  a  time  to  withdraw 
from  so  costly  an  ^it^rise.  Equally  unsuccessful  was  anotiier 
siege  from  716  to  718.     In  both  cases  the  city  was  largely  in- 
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debted  for  its  safety  to  the  use  of  the  so-called  Greek  fire^  which 
the  besieged  poured  with  unerring  accuracy  on  their  defenceless 
assailants.    But  though  centuries  elapsed  before  the  capital  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  Mohammed^  the  effete  Eastern 
Empire  was  incapable  of  resisting  the  onset  of  the  Mosleniis,  re- 
stored from  apparent  decay  by  the  accession  of  the  Ottomans,  or 
Turks,  a  wild  highland  tnbe,  originally  inhabiting  the  moimtain 
recesses  of  Asia.     Amurath  made  Adrianople  his  capital ;  and  al- 
though Sultan  Bajazet  was  defeated  by  Tamerlane— that  scourge 
of  Asa — ^the  check  was  only  temporary.     A  mournful  interest 
attaches  to  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople  under  Mohammed  II. 
Gruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  licentious  as  that  prince  was,  the  oonouest 
of  the  Eastern  capital  amounted  almost  to  a  passion  witti  him. 
An  apostate  engineer  ftunished  him  with  artillery  of  tremendous 
calibre.     The  siege  Ix^an  on  the  6th  of  April,  1458.     Within 
the  city  the  courage  of  despair  prevailed.     PalaK)logas,  the  last  of 
the  Gonstantines,  for  a  time  rose  to  the  dignity  of  his  situation. 
But  against  such  tremendous  odds,  the  deyices  of  art  and  the 
determination  of  bravery  were  equally  unavailing.    The  final 
assault  took  place  on  the  29th  of  May,  by  a  host  which  for  close- 
ness and  continuity  has  been  compared  to  a  twined  or  twisted 
thread.  The  undisciplined  multitude  of  stragglers  was  first  brought 
forward  to  exhaust  the  resources  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 
At  each  foremost  place  of  danger  the  Emperor  himself  was  found, 
rallying  his  soldiers  by  word  and  example.     But  the  defection  of 
the  wounded  Genoese  commander  of  me  city,  and  after  him  of 
most  of  his  Italian  countrymen,  speedily  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.   Palsdologus  found  a  soldier's  death.   Constantinople  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  lust  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
in  which  fervent  preachers  had  so  oft  poured  forth  their  warnings 
and  admonitions,    became  the    cathedral  of  Mohammedanism. 
From  Turkey  the  Sultans  continued  to  menace  and  molest  Austria 
andGermany  by  inroads  into  Hungary,  tiU  their  power  was  finall^r 
broken  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski,  the  heroic 
Polish  leader. 

It  is  another  and  a  more  difficult  task  to  indicate  the  means  by 
which  the  Saracens  were  enabled  to  preserve  their  rule  in  so  many 
and  widely  distant  countries.  While  devoutly  acknowledging 
that  these  proWdential  judgments  upon  the  Eastern  Empire  were 
caused  by  the  tmfaithfulness  of  the  Church  and  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  while  acknowledging  that  by  abolishing  manj  a  long 
cherished  system  of  idolatry,  the  Korftn  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
prove  a  schoolmaster  unto  Christ,  the  historian  feels  that  a  more 
accurate  analysis  of  the  secondary  causes  of  so  strange  a  phenome- 
non is  requisite.    Without  doubt,  the  nominal  ChnstiaDS  of  the 
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Greek  empire  had,  in  great  measure,  lost  all  that  entitled  them  to 
the  name  of  a  church.     The  profligacy  and  dissoluteness  of  the 
people,  the  ambition,  disputatiousness,  and  serrilitv  of  the  deigy, 
the  dead  formalism  and  yaln  wrangling  which  they  Introduced, 
had  long  deprived  the  salt  of  all  Its  savour.    They  had  not  vigour 
to  oppose  the  martial  ardour  of  the  Arabs,  nor  conviction  to  resist 
the  burning  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems.     To  many  of  these  rell- 
^onists  it  was  but  the  chan^p  of  a  mysterious  symbol  for  a  creed, 
m  most  respects,  of  cold  rationality ;  but  which,  instead  of  £eist8 
and  abstinences,  Indulged  Its  adherents  with  every  sensual  gratifi* 
cation.     If  to  them  the  alternative  was  presented  of  martyrdom, 
or  even  persecution,  and  Islamism,  with  aU  its  advantages,  the 
choice  would,  in  few  instances,  be  difficult.    Besides,  every  person 
dissatisfied  from  any  cause,  would  naturally  join  ^e  Moslems ; 
while  the  nimierous  pro^ny  of  Saracens,  by  Christian  mothers, 
espoused  the  creed  of  their  fathers.     It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mmd  that  the  rehgion  of  the  Mohammedans  formed,  If  not  the 
motive,  at  least  the  pretext  of  their  expeditions,  and  that  thus 
each  acquisition  made  was.  In  reality,  a  polltico-rellgious  conquest 
The  sword  and  the  Eor&n  went  together ;  and  while  other  creeds 
were,  indeed,  tolerated  on  payment  of  •tribute,  the  communities 
adhering  to  them  were  despised  and  oppressed.    Thus  each  pro- 
vince gained  was  bound  to  tne  throne  of  uie  caliphs  by  the  strongest 
of  all  ties — ^that  of  a  common  reli^on,  of  the  most  fanatical  and  ex* 
elusive  character.    But  the  reasoning  which  we  have  just  employed 
will  scarcely  explain  the  fact,  that  to  this  day  Mohammeoanism 
Is  quietly,  but  rapidly,  spreading  by  peaceful  means,  especiallv  in 
regions  distant,  and  not  much  known  to  Europeans.  In  the  Last, 
the  Malay  race  has  adopted  the  Korftn  withm  the  last  few  cen* 
turics.    Borneo  Is  Intensely  Mohammedan,  and  Moslem  missloiis 
are  said  to  be  established  even  in  China.     But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
luterior  of  Africa,  In  Soodan  and  Hussa,  the  great  kingdom  of  the 
Felatahs,  and  In  the  kingdoms  of  Ghana,  Tokrur  Buasa,  Berissa, 
AVawa,  and  Kiama,  that  Mohammedanism  has  made  Its  latest 
acquisitions.     It  is  the  rehgion  of  Timbuctoo.    A  century  ago  a 
few  Mohammedans  settled  In  Mandlngoland;  and  by  dint  of  schools 
and  preaching,  the  whole  country  has  become  theirs.    Ever  and 
a^ain  our  scientiflc  and  religious  missions  are  brought  into  contact 
with  this  Moslem  propaganda :  every  year,  fbesh  pagan  tribes  in 
the  Interior  of  Africa  are  added  to  Uio  disciples  of  the  nrophet. 
The  Ohala  tribes  are  ^;raduidlv  converted,  and  in  Malaoar  the 
Kor&n  is  rapidly  spreading.    These  results  can  only  be  attributed* 
humanly  speaking,  to  the  zeal  of  the  Arab  missionaries,  and  to 
the  inherent  superiority  of  Islam  over  the  pagan  abominations 
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which  it  displaces.  But  on  these  progresses  of  Mohammedaiiism 
we  probably  require  yet  more  ample  and  detailed  data  to  enable 
us  to  draw  sati^actory  inferences. 

From  this  we  turn  to  another  and  very  different  picture.  While 
Mohammedanism  is  extending  to  distant  provinces,  the  Euphrates 
is  undoubtedly  drying  up  at  its  sources.  The  story  of  tne  sick 
man  is,  after  all,  not  so  much  of  a  parable.  With  idmost  bound- 
less resources  at  its  disposal,  with  provinces  which  properly 
cultivated,  would  yield  inexhaustible  wealth ;  with  an  ample  sea- 
board, and  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world ;  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  European  and  Asiatic  possession,  of  soil  and  climate, 
the  Turkish  Empiix)  is  rapidly  deca]ang.  In  Europe  its  sovereignty 
over  rebellious  tribes  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  precarious.  In 
Asia  it  is  only  strong  enough  to  render  improvement  impossible, 
but  not  to  resist  even  those  marauding  Beauins,  who  are  rapidly 
depopulating  Palestine,  and  whom  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  soldiers  might  easily  control.  The  internal  feuds,  the 
financial  difficulties,  and  the  utter  impotence  of  the  government, 
are  rapidly  destroying  the  remaining  vitality  of  the  Empire.  We 
speak  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  personal  observation,  when  we 
state  it  as  our  conviction  that  the  revival  or  continuance  of  the 
Moslem  power  is  an  impossibility.  We  are  aware  that,  under 
proper  leaders,  the  Turkish  army  has  in  the  late  war  sustained 
the  onset  of  their  Muscovite  opponents ;  but  to  judge  from  the 
defence  of  a  fortress,  or  fr*om  a  few  well  devised  strate^c  move- 
ments, the  state  of  diese  forces  were  an  utter  fallacy.  We  know 
that  the  army  is  entirely  demoralized,  that  it  is  badly  disciplined, 
worse  officered,  and  still  worse  spirited ;  and  that  in  open  and  hir 
fight  it  would  never  stand  against  even  a  much  inferior  foe.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice; corruption,  venality,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  incapacity  reign 
supreme.  The  Turkish  Empire  could  only  be  saved  by  a  revival 
of  the  sprit  in  which  it  first  originated.  Nor  is  any  progress 
towards  European  civilization  or  improvement — at  least,  of  a 
genuine  and  lasting  character — conceivable.  Modem  inventions, 
arrangements,  and  manners  may  be  imported,  but  Islamism  is  of 
purely  native  growth, — a  thing  entirelv  sui  getieris,  and  resistance 
to  all  that  is  without  is  one  of  its  leading  characteristics.  If 
European  civilization  became  naturalized  in  Turkey,  the  Empire 
would  necessarily  cease  to  be  Mohammedan.  Nor  does  the  prospect 
of  transferring  tiie  rule  to  the  Christian  populations  in  European 
Turkey,  inspire  us  with  greater  hope.  For  the  most  part,  uiese 
races  are  eaually  if  not  more  aegenerate  than  their  Turkidi 
rulers.     Dark  as  is  the  future  of  that  country,  we  feel  as  if 
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Turkey  would  go  down  suddenly  axoidst  the  MDTvdnon  of  nations ; 
it  cannot  be  refonned,  and  it  may  Bot  be  partitioned — at  least, 
till  it  has  become  the  battle-fidd  of  peoples. 

But  while  the  politioal  prospects  of  the  country  are  thus  un- 
promising, happy  and  successAu  efforts  have  of  late  been  made  to 
mtroduoe  4iie  light  of  a  pure  Christianity  among  the  various  races 
of  that  empire.  A  cham  of  missions  extends  from  its  northern- 
most boundary  through  WaUaohia,  Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  to  Asia 
Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Haroun- 
al'Kashid.  The  highlanders  of  Khurdistan,  the  inhabitants  of 
Arm^ua,  and  the  settlers  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  hare  again  the 
Gospel  brought  to  them ;  natiye  churches  are  being  planted, 
native  ministers  ordained,  schools  founded,  and  printrng-preseeB 
introduced.  These  successes  are  mainly  due  to  the  indefatigable 
zeal  and  self-denying  labours  of  those  best. of  modem  missionaries 
— ^the  Americans.  From  the  latest  report  of  the  Aid  Society 
established  in  this  country,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  their 
missionaries  amounts  to  140,  that  of  native  assistants  to  264,  that 
of  stations  to  111,  of  churches  to  42,  of  nominal  Protestants  to  G958, 
of  church  members  to  1686,  and  of  day-scholars  to  4500.  From 
every  station  considerable  progress  is  reported.  A  work  of  thorough 
reformation  is  progressing  with  great  rapidity  in  the  Nestorian, 
the  Armenian,  and  the  Greek  churches ;  while  of  late  the  Moham- 
medan population  itself  has  also  been  reached.  If  we  may  venture 
to  take  m  its  literality  one  of  these  accounts,  a  whole  town  near 
Trebizond,  with  a  population  of  40,000  males,  has  cast  off  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  which  for  centuries  was  unwillingly  held, 
and  returned  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  there  is  a  number  of 
Christian  converts  among  the  Moslems,  that  the  Bible  is  increas- 
ingly circulating  amongst  them,  and  that  many  have  rejected  the 
£orftn  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  understand  or  to  receive 
Christianity.  Our  hopes  of  the  continued  progress  of  this  work 
are  in  great  measure  bound  up  with  the  Hatti  Humaioun,  or 
charter  of  roUgious  liberty,  lately  granted  by  the  Sultan.  We  are 
inclined  to  beUeve  that  this  will  not  be  a  dead  lett^,  but  that  its 
power  and  influence  will  be  increasingly  felt.  For  this  inestimable 
Doon,  not  too  dearly  purchased  even  by  the  blood  and  treasure 
spent  in  the  late  war,  Eurcme  is  mainly  indebted  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe.  Foreign  jealouBy  and  domestic  ignorance  may 
have  conspired  in  his  dotractation,  but  every  unprejudiced  person 
acquainted  with  the  political,  social,  and  religious  state  of 
Turkey  will  admit  that  in  him  England  possessed  one  of  her 
most  sagacious  statesmen,  and  Turkey  one  of  her  wisest  and  best 
friends. 
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The  mention  of  American  missions  leads  us  to  notice — perhaps 
somewhat  tardily — the  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  nead  of 
this  article.  Its  main  object  is  to  delineate  the  rise  and  character 
of  Mohammedanism.  With  considerable  learning  Dr.  Arnold 
traces  the  Kor&n  to  its  origin  in  Jewish  and  Christian  legends, 
explains  and  refutes  its  teaching,  and  vindicates  Chi-istian  truth 
and  dogma  from  the  objections  and  aspersions  of  the  Moslems.  In 
some  respects,  however,  the  book  is  open  to  criticism,  especially 
from  the  want  of  what  we  might  call  a  sufficient  grasp  of  the  subject. 
To  deny  every  thing  good  and  great  about  Mohammedanigm,  to 
slight  or  ignore  its  culture,  to  connect  it  with  earlier  Christian 
heresies,  and  to  ascribe  the  utterances  of  Mohammed  to  direct 
Satanic  agency,  are,  in  our  opinion,  mistakes  in  a  treatise  which 
we  would  gladly  see  placed  in  the  hands  of  educated  Mohammedan 
youths,  especially  in  India.  We  have  also  felt  a  certain  want 
of  arrangement  which  may  render  it  difficult  for  persons  un- 
aci^uainted  with  Mohammedanism  to  gain  a  consecutive  his- 
toncal  view  of  its  state  and  tenets  from  these  pages.  From 
one  so  able  as  our  author  we  should  gladly  have  heard  more 
about  the  different  sects  of  Islam.  To  occasional  slips  of  the 
pen  we  will  not  advert,  satisfied  that  these  wiU,  on  revision, 
readily  occur  to  the  learned  author  himself.  Of  Dr.  Arnold's 
proposal  to  establish  a  Missionary  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Mohammedans  we  can  only  say  it  has  our  cor- 
dial sympathy,  provided  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  supersede 
or  interfere  with  the  labours  of  our  American  friends.  Surely  the 
15,000,000  of  our  Moslem  fellow-subjects  in  India,  and  the  recent 
events  in  that  country,  constitute  a  loud  call  upon  the  Churches 
of  Britain  to  address  themselves  to  this  work.  Some  such  imder- 
taking  as  that  which  presently  engages  the  attention  of  the  two 
English  Universities,  prayerfully  commenced  and  believingly  sus- 
tained, might  prove  a  source  of  incalculable  blessing.  We  close 
this  volume,  from  which  we  have  derived  not  a  little  information, 
and  which  we  have  perused  with  no  small  interest,  with  the 
recommendation  to  our  readers  speedily  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  its  valuable  contents. 


Strata  in  XOVBMBEB  Numbetm 

FiBge  537,  line  5,  erase,  **  For  oonelves  we  oordiaUy  improve  of  *  propontion  ao 

judiciou*.'' 
And  in  line  S,/or  agreed  read  iirgacd. 
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pEDBir  THB  Fbophbt:  A  tale  of  the 
Corenanten.  Founded  on  Fact.  By 
the  Bey.  A.  Morton  Brown,  "LLJ), 
Cheltenham.  Author  of  "Eveninea 
wilh  the  Fropheta,"  "  SalTation  and  the 
way  to  aecure  it/'  etc.  London :  John 
Snow,  Faternoster-row.    1869. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
Covenanters,  "whose  religious  con- 
victions moved  them  to  the  very 
depth  of  their  interior  being,  and 
whose  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  of  freedom  rose  into  the  sublime, 
without  being  stirred  in  spirit,  and 
doing  homage  to  the  majesty  of  moral 
principle.  The  Covenanters  were 
men  whose  lofty  spirit  "neither  de- 
feat nor  punishment  could  subdue.'' 
Though  "hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts,  tortured  till  their  bones  were 
beaten  flat,  imprisoned  by  hundreds, 
hanged  by  scores,  exposed  at  one 
time  to  the  license  of  soldiers  from 
England,  abandoned  at  another  time 
to  the  merc^  of  bands  of  marauders 
from  the  Highlands,  they  still  stood 
at  bay  in  a  mood  so  fixed  and  firm 
rather  than  savage,  that  the  boldest 
and  mightiest  oppression  could  not 
but  dread  the  audacity  of  their  de- 
spair." 

It  was  the  persevering  and  deter- 
mined effort  of  James  and  Charles  to 
introduce  Episcopacy  into  the  Scot- 
tiiEdi  Church,  which  gave  birth  to 
those  scenes  oi  persecution  and  of 
suffering  that  darken  and  degrade 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
If  the  Beformation  in  Scotland  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  Enox  as  its  prime 
mover,  the  people  were  aU  but  pre- 
pared for  the  same  mighty  movement 
Whatever  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
energy  of  his  will,  character,  and 
eloquence,  he  could  hate  achieved 
but  little  without  their  concurrence 
and  co-operation.  To  the  true  Scot, 
his  spiritual  liberty  has  ever  been  as 


dear  as  his  national  independence, 
and  the  same  sentiment  as  nerved 
the  aim  of  Wallace  to  his  deeds  of 
daring,  fired  the  soul  of  the  Cove- 
nanter in  his  grander  struggle  for 
freedom  of  conscience.  Enox  left 
behind  him  men  who  were  faith- 
ful to  their  God  and  devoted  to 
their  country.  The  people  became 
imbued  with  their  spirit  —  with 
their  love  of  liberty  and  of  truth, 
and  hence  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  continued  to  struggle  for  a  pure 
chinch  and  a  free  constitution.  The 
Reformation  had  raised  religion  from 
the  tomb  of  decay,,  and  endued  it 
with  renovated  me  and  gloiy.  Its 
lessons  had  been  accepted  with  a 
fervour  corresponding  to  their  magni- 
tude and  their  importance.  In  thou- 
sands of  good  and  honest  hearts,  it 
was  not  simplv  a  fiict  believed — ^it 
was  a  power  felt.  It  acted  with  all 
the  energy  of  a  spiritual  force,  which 
exalted  and  strengthened  men  for 
deeds  of  daring  and  of  glory.  Christ- 
ianity is  essentially  heoric^  It  teaches 
its  disciples  to  add  fortitude  to  their 
faith ;  and  there  are  times  of  conflict 
which  challenge  aU  the  fortitade  and 
all  the  heroism  that  the  Boal  can 
exhibit 

But  for  what  did  these  men  atmg- 
gle,  and  suffer,  and  die  ?  Was  it  for 
anything  less  or  for  anything  lower 
than  principle  ?  Grant  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  not  a  broad  one — that  it 
was  neither  so  wide  nor  so  oompie- 
hensive  as  to  meet  our  ideas — stffl 
<<  they  had  principle,  and  they 
kept  by  it"  They  were  wrong  in 
seeking  to  subordinate  the  State  to 
the  Church,  but  not  less  wrong  were 
the  ruling  authorities  in  seekmg  to 
make  the  Chiurch  the  creature  of  the 
State.  Of  all  despotisms,  the  ecde- 
Biastical  is  the  most  cmsUng  and  the 
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most  deatraetiTe;  and  therefore  it 
was  well  that  the  men  of  the  Cove- 
nant  did  not  gain  the  ascendancy, 
though  they  were  fully  justified  m 
lesuting  the  encroachments   of   the 
ciyil  power  on  their  spiritual  domain. 
The  story  of  these  noble  men  is 
told  by  our  author  with  masterly  skill 
and  tact    The  tale,  which  is  founded 
in  fact,  is  rich  in  incident  and  spirit- 
stirring  in  tona     To  the  fiuthfulness 
of  lustory  Uiere  is  added  the  fascina* 
tion  of  romance.    A  few  of  the  cha- 
racters are  perhaps  overdrawn,  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  portraits  are 
life-like  and  true.    If  "a  writer  of 
histoiy  must  be  a  man  of  warm  ^rm- 
pathies,  he  must,  too,  be  a  man  familiar 
with  the  world  ;  a  man  of  great  ob- 
servation ; — if  fame  must  not  be  his 
motive  at  all,  but  rather  the  pleasure 
of  his  work — ^for  unless  the  work  be 
a  pleasure  to  the  author,  it  will  not 
be  a  pleasure  to  the  reader — if  he 
must  be  patient  and  scrupulous,  yet 
easy ;    critical,  yet   eloauent ;    full, 
yet  simple  and  dear;"  tnen  firm  is 
the  sround  on  which  Dr.  Brown  can 
rest  Ids  daim.    Most  heartily  has  he 
entered  into  his  task,  and  success- 
fully has  he  achieved  it. 

Kot  only  has  he  given  worthy  in- 
formation in  terse  and  lucid  lan- 
O) :  but  he  hcu  touched  and 
ed  those  ^' first  affections*'  of 
Duty  and  Piety, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day. 

Peden  the  Prophet  was  a  man  of 
rare  mould.  Strong  and  calm  in 
fidth,  he  was  no  less  strong  and  quick 
in  action.  Dark  and  rugged  as  was 
the  path  which  he  was  called  to 
treao,  there  was  no  halt  in  his  step, 
no  hesitation  in  his  course.  He  stood 
erect  in  the  most  crooked  and  per- 
verse generation,  and  facing  every 
form  and  every  variety  of  antagonism 
he  was  valiant  for  God  and  for  truth. 
He  lifted  no  broken  shield,  and 
ti^med  not 'away  from  the  thickest  of 
ihefi^t 

Peden  was  first  and  pre-emineut 
of  tih«  Covenanting  host.  For  the 
freedom  of  his  and   his    country's 


church  he  not  only  lived  and  suf- 
fered, but  was  willing  to  die. 

Our  author  has  done  no  injustice 
to  the  other  noble  men  who  stood 
side  by  side  with  Peden  in  his  glori- 
ous struggle.  He  is  not  exalted  that 
they  may  be  lowered  and  depreciated, 
but  they  are  grouped  around  him  as 
the  central  fi^re,  that  in  connection 
with  him  they  may  appear  all  the 
more  conspicuous  and  all  the  more 
illustrious.  While  he  was  allowed  to 
lay  himself  down  and  die  in  peace, 
not  a  few  of  them  were  called  to  seal 
their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and 
to  find  in  the  fire  and  flame  that 
chariot 

*' Whose  drivers  are  angels  on  horses  of 
whiteness, 
And  whose  burning  wheels  turn  upon 

axles  of  brightness." 
It  was  to  assert  and  render  certain 
our  claim  ''to  feed  upon  inunortal 
truth"  that  they  counted  not  their 
lives  dear  unto  them ;  and  to  them 
we  owe  it,  that  while  in  the  ark  of 
their  covenant,  they  laid  up  the  char- 
ter of  our  lib^y,  tiiey  laid  up  in  the 
ark  of  the  same  covenant  that  manna 
on  which  we  their  children  might 
feed.  In  the  wilderness  they  spread 
that  table  at  which  we  are  now 
seated,  and  there  drank  to  its  lowest 
drees  the  cup  of  suffering,  that  they 
mi^t  pass  to  us  the  cup  of  ridier, 
mightier  blessing. 

But  we  must  pause.  There  are  a 
few  inaccuracies  m  the  volume,  which 
we  trust  will  cease  to  be  the  errata, 
because  they  have  been  the  emenda- 
tions of  a  second  edition  ;  but  these 
and  some  other  slight  defects,  are  not 
to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the  ge- 
neral merits  of  the  work.  These  merits 
are  very  high,  and  entitle  Dr.  Brown 
to  no  common  place  among  our  best 
descriptive  writers.  Whoever  takes 
up  the  book  and  begins  to  read,  will 
be  most  reluctant  to  lay  it  down 
till  he  has  read  it  throiu[L  For 
young  men,  Uus  coming  Christmas- 
time, we  especially  reconunend  it 
The  interest  is  sustained  to  the  last, 
and  the  reader,  like  the  reviewer,  will 
take  leave  of  his  author  with  a  &re- 
well  of  respect  and  regret. 
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A  Mbkoib  oy  thb  Liva  aitd  Iiaboubb 

OF     THB      BbY.     WlIXlJLM      HbVDBT 

Stowbll,  DJ).  Edited  by  William 
Stowell,  B.A.  Judd  and  Glass,  Hamil- 
ton and  Adams. 

This  book  claims  attention  as  the 
'  memoirs  of  one  who  was  for  a  time 
connected  with  this  publication  as  a 
contributor,  and  then  as  joint-editor. 
It  is  besides  an  account  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  a  man  of  great  ability, 
varied  accomplishments,  and  con- 
siderable eminence  as  a  pastor,  tutor, 
and  writer.  Assuming  that  ffood 
ends  may  be  secured  by  publishing 
memoirs  of  every  man  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  any  of  these 
capacities,  and  especially  if  in  all  of 
them ;  and  allowing  that  a  son  or 
daughter  is  a  fit  person  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press,  we  must  accord  to 
this  work  a  cordial  expression  of  ap- 

E royal  The  memoir  is  eulogistic  ; 
ut  who  would  wish  a  son's  estimate 
to  be  otherwise  I  There  is  some  in- 
disctimate  praise,  but  we  should  not 
expect  a  son's  judgment  to  be  as  as- 
tute as  a  critic's,  and  we  would  not 
hare  enjoyed  the  memoir  so  much  as 
we  do,  but  for  the  warm  nature  that 
gives  bright  colouring  to  a  father's 
portrait  There  is|  however,  a  per- 
vading apolo^tic  and  somewhat  de- 
fiant tone,  as  if  to  ward  off  any  possi- 
ble accusation,  or  to  defend  from  some 
undefined  and  unexpected  chuge, 
which  we  do  not  altogether  like.  A 
high  apOTeciation  of  the  real  excellen- 
cies of  I)r.  Stowell,  a  loving  and  re- 
verential regard  for  him  as  a  &ther, 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  mini^ 
try,  which  was  most  judicious,  devout, 
and  impressive ;  a  keen  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  sorrow  that  he 
was  not  more  truly  known,  led  us  to 
wish  for  a  frank  acknowledgment  of 
imperfections  and  errors.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Dr.  Stowell  would  not  have 
suffered  bv  the  fullest  admissions  of 
this  kind  that  truth  and  justice  could 
demand,  whilst  his  real  worth  would 
have  come  at  length  to  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  Stowell's  book,  however,  is 
skilfully  constructed,  and  cleverly 
written.    The  son  plainly  inherits  the 


fitther^s  gifts.  We  might  qaote  pas- 
sages of  exceeding  beauty  el  composi- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  four  boeks. 
Book  I.  consists  of  an  introduction, 
and  describes  the  boyhood^  eariy 
education,  conversion,  ando(^ege  lifs 
of  Dr.  Stowell.  Book  II.  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  North  Shields  period, 
and  includes  his  eai^  ministry  and 
pastoral  chamcter.  Book  III.  is  the 
Rotherham  period,  during  whidi  Dr. 
Stowell  was  both  pastor  and  tutor 
at  Rotherham,  and  enters  largely  into 
his  labours  in  these  departments. 
Book  W.  describes  his  life  at  Ohea- 
hunt  as  tutor  only,  and  coneludes 
with  an  afteotine  aceount  (tf  his  lasi 
days,  and  thdr  closing  scene. 

with  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
are  interwoven  some  beautiful  letters 
and  valuable  extracts  frcHn  discoursea 
and  college  prelections — ^most  of  hia 
published  works  are  analysed  as  de- 
scribed. There  is  an  ai^)endix  of 
twelve  sermons.  We  have  re&d  the 
book  with  deep  interest.  Dr.  Stowell 
was  a  peer  among  a  band  ik  great 
men,  in  the  Independent  denomina- 
tion, of  which  few  remain.  Ely,  Ham- 
ilton, Stowell :  their  names  often 
rang  together  while  they  lived,  auad 
now  are  they  mourned  as  the  names 
of  the  dead. 

We  trust  that  this  volume  will 
stimulate  younger  men  to  imitete  the 
tireless  ener^  of  Dr.  Stowell,  that 
they  may  fulnl  the  work  he  and  his 
contemporaries  have  left  undone. 

Chbistiait  Obatobt.  An  Inqiiiiy  into 
its  History  during  the  lint  fi^  oea« 
tunes.  By  Horace  M.  Houle,  of  Queen's 
College,  Uambridge.  Mcltfillan  and  Co, 
Cambridge. 

A  SPLENDID  theme  is  annoimoed  in 
the  title  of  this  book,  in  the  elaborar 
tion  of  which  the  profoundest  learn- 
ing should  have  mingled  with  lofty 
spuritual  sympathies  and  graoefu 
eloquence.  We  regret  to  say  the 
grandeur  of  the  theme  has  attracted 
no  one  in  possession  of  these  qnaHties 
in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Moule's  volume 
is  for  the  most  part  a  reproduction  of 
accepted  criticisms,  from  a  few  of  our 
well-known  Church  historians,  especi- 
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ally  Neander  and  Dean  Milman, 
which,  though  well-worn  from  their 
popular  currency,  yet  have  the  clear 
golden  ring  in  them  which  oontinsts 
stankingly  with  the  tin-like  chink  of 
those  passages  which  have  Mr.  Moule's 
ownsupersoiiption.  The  subject  is  one 
whidi  many  recent  events,  such  as 
the  publication  of  Bunsen's  Hyppoly- 
tus,  "Tracts  for  the  Times,**  and 
other  books,  which  have  thrown  dim 
light  upon  the  early  patristic  litem- 
turc,  serving  only  to  unsettle  and 
confound  our  antique  notions  of  it, 
to  awaken  fierce  and  yet  unalloyed 
controversy,  and  made  it  peremp- 
iatj  for  any  one  who  undertook  such 
an  inquiiy  as  is  announced  in  the 
title  page  of  this  book,  to  show  the 
results  of  much  patient  research,  and 
of  candid  judgment  founded  on  the 
original  materials  at  his  disposal ;  but 
Mr.  Moule  is  devoid  even  of  the 
semblance  of  scholarship,  and  his 
criticisms  are  quotations. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  are  we  feir 
voured  with  some  such  meagre  and 
insipid  bit  of  criticism  as  the 
following — ^thc  schoolboy's  tameness 
and  simplicity  has  carried  us  back  to 
long  bygone  days — ^when  in  leanest, 
pithless  phrase  the  weekly  theme  was 
concocted.  Mr.  Moule  has  evidently 
not  outgrown  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Syntax,  or  forgotten  the  benefits  of 
his  instruction  when  he  writes  thus 
in  the  nineteenth  century  &om  the 
University  of  Cambridge  upon  the 
famous  Origen. 

**  It  is  universally  allowed  that  few 
men  of  Jiis  age  equalled  Orieen  in 
piety  and  active  benevolence  ;  uiat  in 

goint  of  learning  and  understanding, 
e  occupied  the  very  first  rank ;  and 
that  a  greater  amount  of  valuable 
knowleoge,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
might  be  derived  from  his  writings 
than  from  those  of  any  other  ecclesi- 
astical author.  Not  that  he  was  by 
any  means  exempt  frt>m  eccentricities 
and  practical  errors :  but  they  were 
in  'general  circulated  to  hurt  nobody 
but  himself ;  and  in  consideration  of 
his  acknowledged  merito,  they  might 
have    been    overlooked,    or,  at    all 


events,  opposed  with  calmness  and 
moderation." 

We  can  well  imderstand  that  the 
youth  of  the  university  should  be 
stimulated  to  enter  on  such  inquiries 
as  the  History  of  Early  Christian 
Oratory  ;  and  me  Hulsean  prize  may 
be  the  crown  to  excite  strenuous 
rivally,  and  reward  successM  oom« 
petition  ;  but  in  this  diluvian  age  of 
books,  we  might  suggest  that  these 
crude  and  tentative  ^orts  should  be 
confined  to  the  schools,  and  burked 
when  they  are  bom.  They  have  served 
their  educational  purpose  when  the 
prize  is  won ;  and  we  must  protest' 
even  against  the  will  of  good 
John  Hulse,  that  infliction  might 
be  spared  both  the  critic  and  the 
public  of  the  annual  publication  of 
essays  which  recite  the  most  common- 
place information  mixed  with  inno- 
cuous efiusions  of  juvenile  criticism, 
which  tantalize  and  provoke  the 
reader  by  the  unworthy  handling  of 
important  subjects,  and  needlessly 
brmg  the  name  of  the  University  and 
of  England  into  discredit.  We  can 
say,  and  willingly  do  so,  that  this  book 
discovers  a  creditable  amoimt  of 
reading  for  a  younff  student,  and  an 
innate  sincenty  of  purpose.  It  is  a 
fiiir  college  exercise ;  but  having  said 
so  much,  we  have  exhausted  our 
charity  ;  and  remt  that  it  is  not  now 
lying  in  Mr.  Moule's  desk  to  be 
fon(Sy  treasured,  and  often  thumbed 
as  his  first  ambitious  literarv  effort, 
instead  of  becoming  the  butt  of 
critics  and  the  drug  of  the  book 
market. 


Ijrnii.  Asn  Chsibtiah  Miasiovs.  By 
the  Bev.  Edward  Storrow,  of  the 
London  MiBBionary  Societj,  Calcutta. 
Snow,  FatemoBter-row,  London. 

This  unpretending  little  volume  on 
India  is  a  valuable '  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  this  countrr.  It  is 
full  of  information  about  that  vast 
empire  and  its  many-tribed  inhabi- 
tants. It  explains  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  social  miseries  of  the 
myriads  of  India.  It  shows  the  de- 
grading tendencies  of  Hinduism  and 
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Mohammedanism,  the  two  mighty 
delusions  which,  like  the  malaria  of 
the  swamps,  spread  moral  desolation 
all  over  the  land.  It  exhibits  the 
blessed  e£fects  of  Christian  missions, 
and  powerfully  appeals  to  English 
hearts  to  devise  more  liberal  pums, 
that  the  evangelical  provision  may 
be  more  proportionate  to  the  wide- 
spread necessity  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  adduces  some  splendid  exhibitions 
of  the  sustaining  and  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  during  the 
disastrous  struggles  of  1857  and  1858. 
In  Ireland  we  trace  her  social 
prostration  to  the  underletting  svstem, 
BO  in  India  the  Zemindar  and  Ryot 
system  has  been  an  incubus  on  the 

feople's  energies.  They  have  been 
ept  down,  and  every  attempt  at 
social  improvement  and  self-elevation 
has  been  repulsed  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Zemindar.  Mr.  Storrow  has 
done  ample  justice  to  this  part  of  his 
subject,  and  put  before  his  readers 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  the 
svstem,  which  will  induce  eveiy 
nght-minded  Englishman  to  wish  for 
its  abolition.  Under  the  new.  rigime 
the  social  prospects  of  India  wear  a 
bri^ter  aspect  than  they  did  under 
the  old  ;  it  remains  now  to  be  seen, 
whether  evangelical  Christians  will 
turn  the  present  favourable  circum- 
stances to  a  good  account,  and  send 
a  large  numl^r  of  able  ministers  of 
tlie  (^pel  into  this  widening  and  ex- 
tensive field  of  missionary  enterprise. 
Mr.  StorroVs  book  \a  written  in  a 
clear  manly  style,  and  will  most 
amply  repay  any  one  who  will  give 
it  a  careful  and  candid  perusal 

Light  in  Livb's  Shadows  ;  on  Htxvs 
POR  THS  SoBBOWisa.  London :  J. 
Haddon. 
Our  language  is  very  rich  in  devo- 
tional poetry,  and  no  collection  made 
with  ordinary  judflpnent  can  fail 
to  include  verse  tnat  will  richly 
minister  to  religious  feeling.  We 
are  elad,  therefore,  to  see  books  of 
this  sind  multiplied. 

This  selection  is  intended  for  the 
especial  use  of  "  the  sorrowing,''  for 
our  use,  accordingly,  when  a  hymn  or  a 


prayer  moves  us  much  more  than  an 
argument.  It  is  judiciously  made, 
and  includes  our  chief  fiivourites  of  ita 
class — ^with  the  addition  of  a  large 
niunber  of  original  compositions — ^for 
which,  if  we  cannot  put  the  predicate 
of  immortality  upon  them,  we  may 
yet  daim  devout  feeling  and  good 
sense. 


Pbbsoval  NiBaATrm  ov  ▲  Votaoi  to 
Jafait,  Eamtschatxa,  Sibbbia,  Tab- 

TABT,  AND  VaBIOUS  FaBTS  OF   (THB) 
»C0A8T  OT  ChIITA,  IN  Hbb  MaJB8TT*8 

Ship  Babbacouta.  By  I.  M.  Tronaon, 
B.N.  With  Chart* and  views.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  book  is  decidedly  worth  read- 
ing, though  neither  as  well  written  as 
it  mi^ht  nave  been,  nor  quite  as  in- 
teresting as  we  expected  to  find  it. 
We  shul  certainly  be  glad  to  learn 
that  its  success  has  been  sufficient  to 
encourage  the  author  to  further  efibrts, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  his  second 
book  will  be  superior  to  his  first.  He 
will  probablv,  before  the  time  of  its 
publication,  have  come  to  the  opinion 
that  the  details  of  treaties  are  not 
what  are  expected  in  a  narrative  of 
personal  observation ;  that  he  should 
not  expect  his  Admiral  on  board  ship 
"  momentarily,"  but  immudiaidjL  and 
that  when  he  has  occasion  to  teu  how 
the  Kamtschatkadogs  lose  their  native 
hardiness,  and  soon  die  on  being 
transported  to  China,  he  should  not 
avouch  this  fact  upon  his  *'  own  ex- 
perience," but  on  his  churvaHon^  lest 
the  keepers  of  the  public  conscienoe 
should  suspect  him  of  holding  the 
Buddhist  heresy  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls. 

Putting  aside  a  few  minor  defects, 
the  book  has  manv  exoellencie&  It 
shows  that  the  author  both  observes 
and  appreciates  the  phenomena  of 
nature  as  well  in  her  lesser  and  gener- 
ally unnoticed  as  in  her  more  striking 
and  splendid  displays.  We  are  gbd, 
moreover,  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Tronson 
a  gentleman  of  laige-hearted  and 
manly  piety,  not  less  than  of  usefu  1 
accomplishments,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  results  of  his  further  expo- 
I  sitions. 
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LUipplement,  at  a  uniform  advance  of  6d.  on  present  prices.  The  Full  Score  Editioii,  ^cna 
Tuesday,  July  19th.     Price,  Tnnes  and  Chants,  4«. ;  with  Anthems,  58. 

In  the  Press. 

"  THE   SINGING-CL'ISS   HYMN-BOOK,"  containing  Hymns  metri- 
cally arranged  for  classes,  as  a  companion  to  the  above,  or  any  tune  book.   4d.  limp  cloth. 
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THE  LOGIC  OF  ATHEISM? 


lyOLVPIKO 


A  REPLY  TO  MR.  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 


By  the  Rbv.  HENRY  BATCHELOR 


OPIIflOHB      or      TBB      PASS  8. 


^"  These  Lectures  were  ddiTered  in  reply 
to  a  eoune  of  Lcotaret  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  in  which 
not  only  the  doetrinc8ofChrlitlanity,biit  of  Theism 
genendlj,  were  openly  impugned  by  him,  mueh 
to  the  scandal  of  lereral  peiwrns  present,  who, 
knowinff  how  mveh  eould  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  entreated  Mr.  Batehelor  to  undertake  the 
tuk  of  answering  him.  Mr.  Batehelor  not  being 
a  novice  in  eontrorersy  with  the  Secularists,  as 
they  are  called,  readily  compL'e  1,  and  the  Lectures 
now  before  us  are  the  result,  printed  exactly  as 
they  were  deliTered.  Mr.  Batehelor  is  an  exjiert 
logician,  and  as  Mr.  Holyoake  claims  to  be  one 
also,  our  author's  first  care  is  to  examine  his  pre- 
tensioBs  in  this  respect  This  he  does  in  a  mas- 
terly manner— at  least  If  Mr.  Holyoake'a  argu* 

ments  are  fairly  set  down " 

The  CHtio. 


'*  As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  speculative 
Infidelity  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eag- 
land,  we  arc  glad  that  champions  for  the  Truth 
are  found  to  refute  its  specious  arguments.  Mr. 
Batehelor  has  done  this  well,  though  we  cannot 
help  wondering  what  kind  of  popular  audience  he 
had  to  appreciate  his  close  argumentation.** 

Clerical  JourtuiL 


"  This  is  not  only  in  itself  an  ezeeUent 
and  in  some  respects  ft-eeh  and  aoTel  defenee  of 
the  truth  against  '•Secularist'*  fidlaeles,  but  Is 
by  its  style  and  manner  of  treatment  well  ralwilatf^ 
to  aireet  the  attention  of  the  clase  which  has  been 
moat  largely  caught  in  the  meshes  hud  down  by 
such  reoent  perrerters  of  men*s  souls,  as  Comte, 
Combe,  and  Robert  Owen ;  we  mean  the  thinking, 
but  half-educated  and  self-confident  operatlTes 
of  our  manufacturing  ecntres.'* 

Noitional  Stand^ird, ' 


«« 


We  had  ffiUy  intended  to  analyze  this 
able  production,  but  the  number  of  books  this 
month  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  impracticable. 
We  must,  therefore,  i^t  satisfied  with  present* 
ing  the  outline.  Lecture  Ffrrt,  then,  eonsiderB 
Atheism  as  'a  Philosop^^y  of  the  Unirerse.'  This 
is  a  singularly  elabonrte  and  moft  telling  disser- 
tation. Its  perusal  will  form,  to  young  men,  a 
rery  Taluable  intellect^  exercise.  The  Second 
Lecture  riews  Theism  as  *a  Philosophy  of  the 
UniTerse,*  and  the  discussion,  If  somewhat  less 
eompreheaaiTe,  is  alike  eshanstlTe,  powerful  and 
satisfactory.  The  last  Lecture  coasiilers  Atheism 
'as  a  Philosophy  of  Hxmian  Nature,*  a  subject 
which  it  discusses  with  consummate  address,  and 
great  oonclnairenoss.  The  power  increases  with 
the  personality,  and  as  nearly  approaches  demon- 
stration as,  fhmx  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  poesible.** 

Ckristian  WitnetB. 
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Monthly,  ONE  PENNY.    Enlarged  to  THIRTY-SIX  Columns. 

THE  THBEE  VOLUMES  BOUND  IN  ONE,  WITH  INDEX,  COMPLETE  FOB  18M-57-M,  4t.  M. 


Thbbb  Thr^  Volamefl  contain  between  Four  and  Five  Hundred  Engravings^  farming  a 
beantiful  Picture-book,  with  most  instmctive  and  entertaining  Readmg.  Admirable  for 
a  Present  for  the  coming  Holidays.  The  Engravings  contun  all  the  Kings  and  Qneebs 
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Natural  History  of  the  Year ;  Philosophy  for  Bovs ;  Fortifications  of  Europe,  Cherbourg, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Dardanelles;  all  the  News  of  the  Month  simplified,  epitomised  and 
arranged. 

An  Agent  wanted  in  every  Town  in  Great  l)ritain  where  there  is  not  one  already 
appointed.  In  some  Towns  the  Profits  realised  by  the  Agent'  are  over  Five  pounds  a 
year.  An  Intelligent  Youth,  of  either  sex,  would  make  a  good  Agent.  No 
Handbills  supplied  Gbatis. 
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Illustrated. 
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Publications  on  Church  Finance. 


THE    WEEKLY    OTFERING. 

EiaUT  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  BRITISH  STANDARD." 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN"  BOSS. 

Part  I Id.  each,  orTs.  6d.per  100. 

Part  II 2d.  each,  or  16s.  per  100. 

Complete dd.  each,  or  2l8.  per  100. 

Is.  per  hundred. 

WEEKLY   OFFERINGS.     A  Tract  for  General  DistribntioiL 

By  the  Rev.  J.  ROSS. 
38.  per  hvndred. 

OHRISTIAN  BENEFIOENOE.    {25th  thousand.) 

By  the  Rer.  JOHN  ROSS. 

Price  4d. 

THE    LORD'S    DAY    OBLATION. 

ANE-VQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCHES. 

By  the  R«v.  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT. 

Pastor  of  the  Protestant  EoangeUcal  Churchy  Eptom, 
Price  id.  each.    5d.  per  dozen.    8s.  per  hundred. 

THE  YOUTH'S  BIBUOAL  OATEOHISM  ON  THE  DEDIOATIOR 

OF  PROPERTY. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  ROSS. 

28.  per  hundred. 

LETTER   TO    AN    INQUIRER. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  KAY. 

*«^  If  1,000  or  more  are  ordered,  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  page  can  be  filled  in 
with  any  address  that  local  churches  may  require,  without  additional  charge. 

Price  6d. 

THE  CHUROHESi  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  PEW  SYSTEH. 

By  A  LAYMAN. 

All  the  above  are  sent  post  free,  by  Judd  ako  Glasb,  New  Bridge  Street, 

and  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London. 

CHURCH    FINAN'CE. 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS,  Ac,  FOE  WEEKLY  OFFERINGS.      .  . 

Account  Book,  A«  for  Congregation  of  iiboatOO  membcn,  for  three  yean S    S 

,.  n     B,  for  Congregation  ofaboufc  180  memben,  for  eighteen  months  S    • 

„  „      Ko.  I..,  ftv  Congregation  of  abont  200  member*,  for  three  yean  7    « 

r,  „      ITo.  II.,  for  Congregation  of  abont  400  membera,  for  three  yean     10    ( 

t.  *.      No.  lit,  for  Congregation  of  about  €00  memben,  for  three  years  15    0 

Bonki  'or  Chnrchew,  of  greater  or  lew  number  of  Congregation  than  the  foregoing,  and  for  a  ihaiter  frteJ 
thin  thr#»#  year^.  can  be  had,  if  required. 

RNVKLOPES,flriii^e<^an<l«(IAe«tre,  per  lOCO 5    • 

n  for  6,000,  at  per  1000  4    0 

K.B.  — Wlieu  10,000  or  mo:e  are  ordered,  any  required  printing  will  bw  mnplied  wtthoatauy  additiottal 
clinrse. 

Cirinl.in  to  memben  whoee  payments  are  in  arrear,  per  100  4    0 

All  the  aboTO  nro  pent  carriage  free,  per  return  of  mail,  and  can  bo  had  only  of 
JuDDAKD  Ol'ss,  Ncw  Bridge  Streef,  and  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London. 
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THE   FOOTPRINTS   OF  JESUS. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  ALBERT  ROGERS,  M.  A., 
Incumbent  of  Si.  Lake*!,  Holloway,  Author  of  '*  Jacob's  Well,"  "  Bethany,"  &c.,  Ac 


Second  Edition.    Crown  8to.,  Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 


Jesus  in  Bethlehem. 
Jesus  in  Egypt. 
Jesus  in  Nazareth. 
Jesus  in  Jordan. 


FIRST  SERIES.— CoKTSKTS. 

Jesus  in  the  Wilderness. 
Jesus  in  Cana. 
Jesus  in  the  Temple. 
Jesus  at  Jacob's  Well. 


Jesus  in  Sychar. 
Jesua  at  Betbesda. 
Jesus  in  Capemaum. 
Jesus  on  the  Sea. 


Crown  8va,  Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 
SEOOND  SERIES.— CoNTBKTs. 


Jesus  near  Tyre. 
Jesus  in  Bethsaida. 
Jesus  Transfigured. 
Jesns  near  Tabor. 
Jesus  Paying  Tribute. 


Jesus  in  a  Village. 
Jesus  Healing   the  Sama- 
ritan Leper. 
Jesus  near  Jericho. 
Jesus  Acquitting  the  Guilty. 


Jeaus  Teaching  to  Pray. 
Jesus  Raising  tiie  Widow's 

Son. 
Jesus  in  Bethany. 


Crown  8vo.,  Cloth.    Price  2s.  6d. 

FIRST  Am)  SECOND  SERIES,  in  One  Neat  Oloth  gilt  Volume. 


The  THIRD  SERIES  commenced  on  JANUARY  1,  and  will  be  continued 
Monthly.    Price  One  Penny. 


OPINIONS. 

"  I  hare  rud  jonr  Timet  niib  ihe  deepest  Interest  ud  Attention.  Ai  to  the  eonteoti,  there  era  be  no  doabi 
they  net  forth  and  oommend  the  SeTioor  in  n  wngr  well  cnleolnted  to  nttmet  ftttention."~7%e  Tentrabh 
Arehdeacon  Law,  Canon  of  WelU. 

"  Rich  in  ETAnselieal  truth,  It  is  lirely  in  stjie.  The  gettlns-op  Is  Teiy  good,  and  dirests  it  of  that  dnil  and 
nnintcnetifff  aspect  irhich  tiacts  too  often  vear."—  ThelUv.  J.  C.  Miller,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Worcttt^r. 

**  The  idea  of  this  seriea  of  trsete  is  happTj^and  so  Li  the  title  ;  while  the  ezeentlon  Is  In  keeping  both  vilb 
(be  Idea  and  title.  Mr.  Bogen'  writing  is  like  his  preaehing— caraestt  fkithftd.  and  eyangeUcaL  From  the 
pubUeation  of  this  scriu  of  tracts,  we  anticipate  mnen  good."— Jfomtn^  Adtertiter, 

"  Thqr  are  written  with  mneh  beantj  aad  fteling^  and  an  ealcolated  to  be  rtrj  useltaL"— JLeedlf  Mercury, 

"This  little  work  we  cnn  eoidially  reeomoMsd  for  the  iimplidtjof  Its  style,  the  appropriateaeei  of  Ita 
illustrations,  aad  the  Scriptwal  character  of  Ite  ezhlbition  of  trmth."— Aoft^e/tco/  Magaamt, 


■I  I 


'  This  la  a  ralnable  scriee  of  esiays  on  well  ssisrted  toplok    EreiTtking  Is  dear,  shott,  aad  ScriptoxaL 
Mneh  fttted  alike  to  Imtract,  tanpiesa,  and  edi^^."— CArtetum  WUnMt, 

"These  are  admirable  exposiUons  of  the  doctrines  of  narratlre,  aad  precept  of  Seriptnre,— STangelleal  la 
BMUter,  earnest  la  manner,  and  derotloaal  in  tone."-— Jfte  Boeord, 

"  llr.  Bogcrs  la  a  tahiable  clergTmaa  of  the  Chareh  of  EngUad,  and  tha  litUe  work  belbre  as  has  cireolated 
widely  In  the  shape  of  separata  tracts.  Tbedlieoanee  ars  pointed^  piom,  and  iatarBSting."— 2^  Ecloetio 
JKertetr. 

"  Ladd,  IntclUgeat,  oooipaet,  and  esperimeataL    Printed  with  madi  neatnes8.'*~C%r<f Man  Woekly  Newt, 

"  'What  did  yon  think  of  Dr.  Chalmers  T'  was  an  inquiry  addressed  to  a  pions  women,  who  had  been 
istening  to  the  great  ATlne.  <  Oh,  air*'  was  therrply,  *he  made  me  think  so  modi  of  Christ,  that  I  had 
no  time  to  think  abont  him.*  These  besntiful  tracts  are  well  ealcnlated  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  foivet  the 
aiuhor  in  the  hallowed  memories  he  awakens  respecting  Jesns.  The  Idea  is  admirable,  and  the  stork  is  Jnst 
molted  to  the  snl^eet.    We  hope  these  tracts  will  have  an  extendve  drcntatlon." 

*'  The  soblects  are  wdl  chosen,  and  treated  in  a  popular  and  pleasfns;  manner.  There  is  a  ecttaia  elegant 
prctliness  of  thonght  ard  diction,  which  mav,  perhape.  be  spoken  of  as  the  chanctetistic  of  Mr.  Rogers'  style. 
Ileyood  this,  there  Is  moeh  sweetness  of  appeal,  combined  with  soandnen  of  theological  teatlment.''— 
OmgregaHonal  Pulpit, 


LONDON: 
WERTHEIM,  MACINTOSH,  AND  HUNT,  24  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


to  TBS  VOLBOTIO  HONTHLT  ADVERTI8EB. 


THE    REFOHM    QUESTION. 


Price  Is. 

BEIGHT'S    SPEECHES 

AT 

BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER, 
LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  GLASGOW  &  BRADFORD< 

Bevifled  by  Mr.  BBIGHT. 


LONDON: 
JUDD  AND  GLASS,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  AND  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD. 


Frioo  Is. 

THE  ENGLISH;  ...VIVA-VOCE  BALLOT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  SECRET  VOTING, 

AFFORDING  PROTECTION  TO  THE  VOTER,  WITHOUT  INCURRING  ANY 

OF  THE  DISADVANTAGES  WHICH  APPERTAIN  TO  THE  AUSTRALIAN 

AND  OTHER  KNOWN^METHODS  OF  VOTING  BY  BALLOT. 


WITH  A  OOLOUBED  LITHOaBAPH  PLAN. 


ADDBIS8KD  TO 


JOHN  BRIGHT,  Esq.,  M.R 

LONDON: 
JUDD  AND  GLASS,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  AND  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD. 


Prioe  Is. 

AN  INQUIET  ANSWERED. 

nie  Democratic  Xmrtitutiona  of  America  —  What  are  thej  ? 

By  O.  VANDENBURGH. 


LONDON: 
JUDD  AND  GLAa^  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  AND  GRATS  INN  ROAD. 
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Ju9t  published^  crown  8ro,  dotliy  iOO  pp,,  price  is, 

A   TALE    FOR   THE   PHARISEES 

Br  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "DIYES  AND  LAZAKTJS." 


OPINIONS. 

"  TkoM  who  lure  icftd  ft  work  of  grt4l  iotenrt  In  eoanodon  with  thftt  phaio  of  ov  soeUI  qntam  which 
IutoItm  the  tilAli  end  lenowt  of  the  London  poor,  eatlUed  *  Divei  nod  Luanv/  wUl  be  reedr  to  eoknowled^e 
thftt  n  new  tele  by  the  leme  enthor  hae  n  daim  to  coneidenUloo.  In  the  ttory  in  qoeetion,  which  U  celled  '  A 
Tele  tut  the  Pheriiees'  there  ie  not  the  veriety  of  the  former  work,  ae  it  oonabte,  not  of  e  icrlee  of  dellneetiooe 
of  life  emoag  the  lowlj,  bat  of  the  history  of  one  pereon,  n  womeo.  whoee  lilSs  ie  tmeed  with  slncaUu-  miaateneea 
from  her  orphan  girlhood  thronsh  her  career  of  domeetie  eerriee  and  married  life,  followed  by  eorrowi  and 
ndlMngB  arbinff  from  no  fanlt  of  her  own,  which  at  length  rednce  her  to  an  old  age  of  drankenneee  and  deetitu. 
tlon,  OM  a  mlteinMe  deotth  In  a  hoepitaL  There  Ie  a  Ivge  amonnt  of  palalhl  attraction  attached  to  the  etoiy. 
A  great  merit  of  the  tale,  if  it  had  no  other,— and  it  hae  many, — li,  that  nothing  la  related  which  might  not 
hare  happened  ezactty  ae  it  ii  related,  and  H  dnawa  a  meet  riTM  and  trothfU  pietwe  of  eolbrlng  and  endorance 
which  at  Mat  break  down  a  natnrally  weU-indined  heart  and  a  weU4xsdned  mind.  The  writer  moet  be  practically 
acquainted  with  the  condition,  the  feeUoga,  the  eympathiee,  and  the  temptatione  of  the  poor  and  working 
danea  :  his  exnerienee  la  told  hi  a  style  eo  simple  and  straightforward,  and  yet  so  fall  of  vigonr,  and  the 
aecnee  he  deeenhes  are  painted  with  so  mnch  fidelity,  ae  to  pre  the  book  something  of  more  Talne  than  li 
nsoaUy  attaehed  to  a  work  of  flctton.'*~^/iw<ralecl  Londim  Kinca. 

**  This  unpretending  little  Tolnme  eontalns  a  tale  of  real  herolem  and  sad  calamity  In  hnmble  nA,  and  the 
Ineidente  are  narrated  in  plain,  terse,  and  foteible  language.  The  m^  featoree  of  the  etory  are  Taried  by 
nnmeions  instancee  lUnetratlre  of  the  extent  of  mutual  aeeiaUnee.  which  ie  generously  giren  amongst  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  and  Its  aim  and  object  are  to  aselst  in  raising  a  kindlier  feeling  among  all  daases  by  a  conddoration  of 
the  truth  that  among  the  humblest  dassee  of  life  are  to  be  found  hutanees  of  seUUacrUldng  devotion,  of  sterlin; 
probity,  and  snceeeefhl  Indneliy  not  to  be  eurpaesed  In  anj  other daas  of  the  community .''—JToniM^  ChromicU. 


**  It  has  that  originality  and  purpose  which  arise  from  an  actual  eonrey  of  lUb,  and  a  knowledge  of  ita  erila 
and  mlscrice.**— ^pfrtefor. 

'*  The  author  of  this  work  Is'already  Ihroorablj  known  to  the  reading  public,  for  the  strong  advoeacir  which 
he  hae  exerted  in  Iktoor  of  the  poorer  dasset  of  our  London  popolatlon.  In  the  work  before  us,  he  nnUntdna 
hta  reputaUoQ  for  u>  lotinute  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  life,  and  of  their  habits  of  feeling  and  tnlnking.  *  In 
the  eenne  of  the  work,  we  hare  pleturce,  in  detail,  of  lift  in  an  English  kitchen  and  in  an  Australian  tent,  life 
In  a  London  poliee-etation,  end  lift  in  town  lodgings.  There  U  not  either  bitterness  or  exaggeration  in  tha 
tone  of  the  writer ;  he  is  eridcntly  hnpreeeed  with  the  belief  that  there  Is  a  seed  of  mueb  good  in  our  EogUth 
woikug  elaesee  ;  and  he  is  alio  aware  that  with  the  good  there  Is  mingled  much  that  is  bad.  That  the  irood 
ehonld  hf  cnoeningod  and  revaided  brfisnisl  aucoeas  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  ereiy  weU-wlsher  to  aotiatT.  Thtt 
the  haOD^T  be  aAended  or  cra#cat«f  Is  the  only  hop*  of  the  reftrmer.  Wo  cArdhtfy  reeommtBd  Uw  woi  k 
t»  oBf  rwdiW.    It  |g  qpa  tf  gpo4  fedj^,  great  iilaiiiit»  and  gwA  jbUHy,'^— Amrfgy  Tme9, 

**  There  li  n  certain  amonnt  of  power,  and  that,  too,  of  a  fearlhl  order,  In  this  *  Tale  for  the  Phailseea.'    I 
is  In  uni;ular  aeeordanee  wltu  its  title,  and  the  purpoee  Intended  is  eervied  ont  with  remarkable  eonebtency. 
It  may  be  true  to  the  very  letter,  end  It  vitsf  be  alao  a  mere  type  and  almple  foreehadowing  of  an  oTOT-day 
nneauggcratcd  faet.    The  Phailseee  will  read  It  to  their  profit^  let  ue  hope,  and  In  the  meantime,  we  gire  it 
our  hearty  commendation.—  Wedtiy  Ditpdteh, 

"The  tale  Is  not  without  ite  moral  or  Ite  pnrpose.  It  teachea  us  the  lesson  of  a  mother's  nndylnc  lore  ; 
It  teaehee  ae  the  etiugHea  of  a  broken  heart ;  it  teaches  us  not  to  Judge  lest  wo  oundToe  be  Judged. 
Few  will  be  able  to  peruse  with  dry  eyee  that  portion  of  the  story  where  the  deTolcd  mother  givee 
herself  up  to  Justice  ae  a  thief  In  <Mrd*r  to  soto  her  eon,  and  where  he  aRows  her  to  saflTer 
the  punishment  and  bear  the  disgrace  ft»r  him,  and  those  heart-ren^Hng  Msnee  of  gndual  degradation 
which  follow  her  liberation.  It  Is,  indeed,  a  *  Tale  for  the  Pharlseee,'  and  worthy  the  attantloa  of  all  those  who 
are  apt  to  condemn  hastily  and  be  persuaded  dowly.*'— IMIy  ntegraph, 

*■  The  Uttlo  plaasnim  and  the  great  somnre  of  the  poor,  tbdr  lov««,  thdr  liiala,  and  their  enflMngs  are 
relleoted  hi  the  etoiy  which  ie  told  with  much  eimpHclty  end  natonU  ftree  In  the  Tolume  before  us.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  Ie  Indicated  by  the  title,  and  eure  we  are  that  Its  pcmaal  Is  calfwleted  to  obtain  more  coneldcration 

tor  the  humble  cleeses  under  temptatloa  and  .euniidon,  than  is  generaUy  acoorded  to  them. The  aathor 

has  literary  ability,  and  the  power  of  arre^tiog  attention  :  and  elthouith  hit  work  is  free  ftom  pretention,  it 
will  seove  by  ito  nertte  the  approbation  of  the  public.*'— yewe  tf  ike  World, 
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SELF-FORMATION: 

TWELVE      CHAPTERS  -  FOR      YOUKG      THINKEKS, 
Third  Edition,  Bevised,  and  greatly  Enlarged. 

BY     THE    EEV.    E.     PAXTON    HOOD, 

Author  qf  '*  The  Uset  of  Biography,**  "  Oemua  ^  Industry;'  "  Blind  Amat;*  ^c 


OPINIONS. 

"  Ther«  is  nally,  in  this  book,  a  rery  eonstderablt  amoanl  of  readiog  and  thoogbt,  pat  before  the  reader 
most  qtiaintly  and  pleaaanCly.  We  learn  from  it  almoit  without  perceirlng  ;  and  we  can  onheiitaUi^^  eaj  that, 
in  oar  opinion,  mach  more  profit  it  to  be  derived  from  this  volame  than  from  many  of  Ihr  greater  preteniioiL"— 
The  Critic. 

*'  Contdning  much  ascfiil  advice,  which  '  yoang  thinlcen '  would  do  well  to  eoniider  and  adopt.  Altogether 
creditable  to  the  aathor^  dedre  to  be  oeeftil  to  a  class  with  which  he  has  perhaps  as  much  haartj  sympathy  ai 
any  in  tJie  present  day."— J'Veemaii. 

'<  This  little  book  wHI  be  hfgbly  prised  by  yoathfhl  readers,  and  they  may  gain  a  good  deal  of  inlbiiBatioa 
And  instrnction  from  Its  pages.  Mr.  Hood,  it  is  well  known,  writes  in  a  rscy  style  to  salt  tlie  present  day. 
He  takes  op  the  following  sabjetts :— What  is  self-edneation  ?— How  to  observe — What  to  read,  and  how  to 
read  it— The  Art  of  Thinktng>-The  edacaiion  of  the  Memoiy— Moral  Habita— The  Parsnit  of  Tratb— The 
Kdneation  of  the  Taste — Mental  and  Moral  Freedom — Intelleetnal  Dandyism — Physieal  EdooUion — ^The 
Kdacatlon  of  the  Citizen.  On  each  of  these  subjects  the  author  lays  down  certain  ptrtnts  of  direction  and 
illastratcs  them  by  anecdote^,  flgares,  all^ories,  and  copious  quotaUons  from  other  writers.  We  corfisUy 
commend  this  sprightly  hoQk.**-~The  Patriot. 

"  Mr.  Hood  has  long  been  known  as  a  popular  lecturer  and  anthor.  The  present  volome  will  serve  to 
increase  his  usefblness  and  ikme.  It  consists  of  twelve  valuable  and  interesting  chapters  on  the  fbUowiag 
t)pics    ••••••    We  cannot  bat  desire  for  this  book  a  wide  circulatiou. "-^JJa^^nx  OnirMT. 

<vWe  are  pleased  to  find  this  book  ia  a  third  edition.  There  is  plenty  of  rich  raehieis  la  what  Mr.  Hood 
writes."— i&afi^02t0a<  Jfa^oatee. 

%*  100  Ofpiet  or  more  of  the  Cheap  Edition  can  he  had  at  \».  tach^  direct  firom  the  Pubiitherg. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 
Second  Edilion,  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  28.  6d. 

BUND  AMOS  &  HIS  VELVET  PRINCIPLES; 

OB, 

PROVERBS  AND  PARABLES  EOE  THE  YOUNG  FOLK. 


OPINIONS. 

"  A  charming  little  book.  R  Is  written  somewhat  altar  the  manner  ot  *  Old  Bnmphrqr,'  coareitaig  oesllHt 
instraction  in  the  most  pleailpg  style  of  anecdota  and  aUegoty."— Potriof. 

"  Very  good,  Indoed.  Origisal,  itilking,  and  plaasaat.  Not  a  little  prose-poetiy  Is  to  be  fooad  hera-ead 
even  more  aolid  thought,  deady  nd  suggestively  oommonicated.  The  greater  part  of  the  little  book  will  iti^ 
when  the  yonng  reader's  Imme^ate  pleaaore  fttnn  its  perosal  has  past  away.  *  BUnd  Amos '  la  aa  efgnaJatsan 
not  likely  to  be  foigotten  by  thoee  ones  introdaoed  to  him."— AoncoV'ormMf. 


**  The  lamented  *  Old  Hamphrey,*  although  Us  ready  pen  is  aettva  no  longer,  has  left  bahlad  Ua 
whom  his  mantle  appears  to  rest.  The  talented  mdnkter  of  the  Oflbrd  Road  Chapal  has  here  piodaced  a  tele 
which,  in  its  liveliness  and  pungency,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  Old  Homphreyl  captivating  books  for  yonng  piopk. 
'Blind  Amos'  has  onr  hearty  reeommendation.**— J?tfr<e  dots  Maffoaine. 

"  It  is  Bot  often  ov  good  fortnae  to  meet  with  such  a  book  as  this.    In  auny  respects  it  reminds  as  of  the 
admirable  Lectures  to  Children  by  Todd ;  bat,  on  the  whole,  we  think  it  Is  snperior.    ••••••     We 

heartily  c<»igratnlate  Ifr.  Hood  on  the  sneeess  he  has  aehieved,  and  hop*  before  long  thai  he  wUl  prcscat 
01  wtih  some  more  of  the  sayings  and  doin^n  of  '  Blind  Amos.'  Meantime,  we  rcc  immend  every  mother,  sad 
all  witn  are  lovingly  engagedin  training  children  *  in  the  way  they  should  go,*  to  procnre  the  present  voloaM. 
We  know,  if  they  do  so^  tMiy  will  thank  as  for  our  advlee."— ^«//'«  Weekly  Metttnger. 

y.n.— A  cheap  edition  la  p^per  eovers,  for  eireaUtion  in  Sabbath-achools,  has  baen  prepared,  and  irill  be 
sent  in  qualities  of  60  or  more,  earrisga4ree,  at  Is.  per  copy.    To  bs  had  direct  fkom  Jcoo  k  Glass. 


LONDON :  JUDD  k  GLASS,  NEW  BBIDGE  STREET  ANP  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD. 
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Fourth  Edition,  Clothytis.  6i. ;  Paper  COfoer^  l^i  W. 

HELPS   TO   TRUTH-SEEKERS; 

OB,    0HBI8TIANITT    AND    SCEPTIOISM. 

AK  EXPOSITION  AND  A  DEFENCE. 

BY   THE    EEV.    JOSEPH    PARKEE,    MANCHESTER 


OPINIONS. 

"Thft  book  abonndt  in  Jast  and  sensible  obscrrstions.  F«w  y«iiB^  men  of  Um  elAst  Cbr  wliom  the  worit  U 
iatended  eonU  reed  it  wltb«ai  «dTnntagc.*'<->JMfMA  Quatierty  Hetiew, 

"  This  wotk  Is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  thai  laife  dais  of  onr  yonng  men  who  hare  not  the  means  or 
the  leirare  for  reading  more  elaborate  worlds.  The  principal  oljections  to  Oluistianity,  paitlcniariy  tlu>s«  of 
the  Hcenloilst  school,  are  boldly  met  and  fairly  answered.  The  style  is  lamlnoosy  XmL  and  energetic,  llr. 
Parker  writes  like  a  man  who  has  tceted  his  aigwnents  by  their  application  to  aetnal  ]lf»-4o  ODbettertr*, 
donbten,  and  truth-seekers,  with  whom  he  has  had  personal  interconree ;  aod,  if  we  mistake  nor,  I1I9 
argunentation  has  thns  acqnired  a  TlTaeionfliess  and  point  not  easily  to  be  obtained  by  the  s<eiad«'d 
tUnker.**— n^  Seleetic. 

**  If  nch  deamess  and  force  charaeterlae  every  pMsege  in  these  pages  ;  the  argmnents  are  sound,  the  readir  t 
throngliont  is  pleasant.  Without  being  of  too  serious  a  natnrs,  the  mala  object  of  this  work  wovid  ai>pfar  tu 
be  to  dear  np  some  of  the  dispated  poiata  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  most  easee  thia  Is  done  to  satlsfkction.*' 
— Evening  Reader. 

"  Amidst  the  innnmerable  specimens  of  litersry  carpentry  tnmed  oat  by  the  religions  ^«ee  at  the  present 
time,  it  Is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  work  which  is  not  an  old  Mrmoo,  an  tnlaiged  lecture,  nor  a  imetitio*!  of  old 
Idess  and  threadbare  argnments.  Such  a  one  Is  before  us,  well  deserving  Uie  success  it  nas  met  mth.  It  i«  the 
product  of  oalm  and  patient  thought,  and  deals  with  the  great  points  of  dispute  between  the  ChristUn  and  the 
sceptic  in  a  manner  at  <mce  temperate,  masterly,  and  original.  The  young  inqidrers,  who  form  so  laige  a 
portion  of  our  rsaders,  should  endeavour  to  pmcure  Mr.  Psner's  IntarsiMkig  volume  for  their  school  libraries, 
even  if  unable  to  procure  it  for  their  own.**— Pi&/e  Claet  Magazine, 

*'  Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Parker^  was  a  desideratum.  It  is  intended  for  an  impoctant  dass»  and  is  well  adsAtcd 
fur  Its  end.  It  Is  written  with  deamces  and  fervour,  and  ofica  rises  to  ao  ekqMnee  having  the  spirit  of 
Judgment  and  the  spirit  of  .boning."— 77kc  BomilisU 

*'The  avowed  object  of  the  anther  is  to  present  a  short  expodtion  and  defence  of  the  Christian  reUfrion,  with 
a  view  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  larger  and  profoundtr  wons  ;  and  all  that  has  been  attempted  has  been  aUy 
performed.  The  volume  is  marked  by  vigorous  thinking,  eiprsesed  in  language  dear  and  forcible.  80  Ikr  as  it 
IS  argumentative,  it  is  cogent  and  satisfactory,  while  It  is  pervaded  by  a  strain  of  i^peal  direct  and  powrrfol, 
much  calculated  to  flx  the  attention  and  enlist  the  understanding  in  the  aU4mpoitant  inquiries  in  which  the 
writer  seeks  to  engsge  \W— Christian  WUrieu, 

"  Thie  is  one  of  the  best  thedogical  books  of  the  day.  Mr.  Parker,  who  Is  a  talented  and  highly  popular 
miulster  of  the  coogrsgational  body,  and  Dr.  Hallcy^s  successor,  in  Manchester,  thoroughly  undentands  tie 
controversy  between  Sceptics  and  the  advocates  of  dmstianlty.  In  the  present  volume  he  dealt  fully,  fairly, 
and  succeesfolly  irith  all  the  ol^eetlons  and  rsasons  of  the  Secularist  school ;  and.  wlihd,  writes  in  excellent 
temper.  To  aU  pcrs<ms  who  desire  to  know  wlut  may  be  said  tot  and  agaiuat  Ood's  revealed  tnuh,  we 
eamestiy  recomnund  this  chei^  and  admirabia  woriL"— JBTa/^ofl;  Courier, 


**  We  can  well  recommend  this  volume  to  such  teachers  as  are  not  ouite  14)  tctha  mark,  or  may  be  *  halting 
between  two  opinions '  on  these  snljects  ;  and  they  will  find  Jusi  cnougn  add  on  iveiy  topic  to  tomsh  them  with 
nnaaswerdile  aignmcnts  wherewith  to  combat  and  defoat  the  mlsgirings  and  dovlbtiurs  ch  their  own  consciences, 
or  the  troublesome  interrogatories  of  fobs  sedncJng  ratlonsllste  "—Sunday  Schoot  Teacher'e  Magazine, 

"The  woric  before  us  will  hdp  thoee  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  yet  seeking  for  olifeetivc  truth  la  the 
Blocteeath  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and,  as  we  suppose  there  ere  many  sueh«  we  wiah  Godspeed  so  all 
raasonable  attempta  to  enlighten  their  darkness,  and  disdpate  their  doubts  and  prdudioes.  Among  other  topics 
dlscnseed.  and  in  a  reverent  and  thongfatihl  meaner,  are  the  foUowlag  »— Is  the  Bibto  Divine  t  Is  Ohristiaaily 
from  eod  1  aad  Divine  Hjsteriee."— CTerioo^  Joumai, 


LONDON  I 
JITDD   AND   GLASS,   NEW  BRIDGE   STREET,   BLACKFRIAB9, 
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TEMPERANCE    WORKS, 

PITBIJSHSD  AT  THI  07VICES  07 

THE  SCOTTISH    TEMPERANCE    LEAGUE, 

108  HOPE  STREET,  GLISGOW. 


Singh  Copies  terU  PaH  Fre$  on  Reeeipi  qf  Postage  Slampt  to  the  amourUe  mentioned. 


7M  pp^  Crown  8ro.  prlee  5s.  Post  Pne,  tlie  New 
££tion  of  THE 

TEBiPEBANOE  OYOI.OP.SDIA. 

By  the  Rev.  WaLUX  Rbd,  Edinboigh. 

This  Work  eontidiui  a  larM  and  elasalfled  selectloa 
of  Faeti,  Oplnioiu,  StatUtlcs.  Anecdotes,  and  Com- 
ments on  Texts  of  Scripture  hearing  apon  evoy  de- 
partment of  the  Temperance  Qaesiion. 

The  foUowlBff  Series  of  Tolnmes,  Free  hy  Post,  Price 
in  Cloth  limp,  Is. ;  in  handume  Cloth  Bbiding, 
Is.  6d. ;  In  Pan<7  Cloth,  Bztra  Gilt,  8s. 

THE  CITY:  ItB  Sins  and  Sorrows. 

By  the  Ber.T&oKAs  Gi^tHUx,  D.D. 

0T7B   NATIONAL    VICE. 

▲  KBW  WORK. 
By  the  Rot.  Wxujam  Rxa>,  Edinburgh. 

—   -■  — — 

ALOOHOL :  Its  Place  and  Power. 

By  Jims  MiLUB,  F.R.S.E4  EJl.O.S.&,Saigeon  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Qneen  for  Scotland,  So^eon  in  Ordi- 
nary  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  for  Scotland,  Professor 
of  Siugery  in  the  Univeisity  of  Edinburgh,  Ac,  Ac. 

A  Chbap  Eornon— Pucb  Sxzpwck. 


THE  BUBNISH  PAMILT. 

Bdog  the  Temperance  Tale  for  which  the  ITint  Prise 
was  unanimously  awarded  by  the  A4iadieatoxs. 

A  Cheap  Eoitioii-^Puob  Sizpimcs. 


THE  FOBTUNES  of  FAIBLEIOH 

Being  the  Temperance  Tale  for  which  the  Second  Prise 
was  unanimously  awarded  by  the  Adjudicators. 

Price,  Paper  Corers,  6d. :  Cloth,  Is. ;  Cloth  tiilt,  Is.  6d. 

THE  GLOAMING  OP  LIFE ; 

A    MEMOIR    OF    JAMES    STIRLING. 
The  League's  First  Agent. 

By  the  Rev.  Aiaxamdbb  WaLLACfV,  Glasgow,  Author 
of  *'  The  Bible  and  the  Working  Classes." 

Kow  Ready,  price,  in  Limp  Cloth.  Is. ;  Free  by  Post, 
fbr  Thirteen  Postage  Stomps.  In  Extra  Cloth^Oilt, 
Is.  6d. ;  by  Post,  for  Nineteen  PcMtage  Stomps, 
Volume  ONE  of 

THE  PIOTOBIAL  TBAOT. 

Tlds  la  a  proftuely  iUnstrated  Tolume  of  Temperance 
TracU,  and  will  be  found  well  adapted  for  Tillage 
Libraries  and  Loan  Tract  Societies,  as  well  as  for 
(general  rea^ng. 

Now  ready,  in  Paper  Cover,  6d. ;  in  doth,  Is., 

THE  ADVISEE 

For  1856, 1867,  and  1868^  which  wiU  b«  fomid  admir. 
ably  adapted  for  Presents  for  the  Young. 


Cheap  and  Enlarged  EdiUon,  priee  8d. 

THE   DBUNEABD'S  PB0GBE8S. 

Being  a  Panorama  of  the  Overlaod  Route  from  the 
Station  of  Drought  to  the  General  Terminus  in  the 
Dead  Sea.  In  a  Series  of  Thirteen  Views.  Drawn  and 
Engraved  by  John  Aojjc  The  DesertptUuia  by  J(«m 
BuNTAHfJunior. 

Now  ready,  in  a  handsome  volume,  prioe,  dolh  boards, 

2s.  post  free, 

THE  TEMPEBANOB  PULPIT, 

A  Seriea  of  Disooursea,  by  Miaistem  of  Various 
DenominattonB. 

OORTIMTB  : 

1.  The  Workers  and  their  Work.    By  the  Rev.  W. 
Amot.  B.A.,  Glasgow. 

2.  Nehushtan.    By  the  Rer.  Dr.  Brown,  Dalketth. 

3.  Abstinence  ;  a  Special  Service  for  a  Special  Need. 
By  the  Rev,  Alex.  Macleod,  Glasgow. 

4.  Scriptural  Authority  for  Totol  Abatinenee.   Sy 
the  Rev.  T.  C.  Wilsou.  Dunkeld. 

5.  Ptttlenee  Needed.     By  the  Rev.  William  Reid, 
Edinburgh. 

6.  The   Sane  and  Antidote.    By  the  Rev.  Jdin 
GuthrlcL  A.M.,  Greenock. 

7.  The  Drink  System  and  the  Revival  of  Refigion. 
By  the  Rev.  Norman  L.  Walker,  I]»)-aari. 

a  The  City,  the  Plain  and  the  Mouataln.    Qr  t^ 

Rev.  J.  P.  Chovn,  Bradford. 
Q.  Andeut  and  Modem  High  Places  of  Idolatry,   tf  j 

the  Rev.  Alexander  Wallace,  Glasgow. 
10.  Nehemiah:  A  Study  for  the  Modem  Worker.    By 

the  Rev.  Alexander  Hannay,  Dnndac. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  to  supply  the  wsat 
of  appropriate  Readings  for  Sabbath  Svcaing  T«s- 
persnoe  Meetings. 

The  Sermons  may  be  had  separately,  price  Twopcaca 
each. 

Just  published,  pp.  96,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE    SCOTTISH    BEVIEW 

A  QUABTBBLT  JoOBltAt  OF  SoctAL  PBOOBBS  AXO 

Gknseal  LrrzmATtms. 


tht 


OOHTBHVS  : 

1.  Epidemic  Diseases,  and   thehr  Rdatkm  to 

Sanitanr  CondltioD  of  our  Great  CMtt. 

2.  Douglas  Jerrold. 

8.  Facta  about  SardinfaL 

4.  Novds,  Novel  Readen.  and  Novel  Writcn. 

5.  Paitoral  Sketehea. 

6.  Free  Public  Libraries. 

7.  A  Narrow  Eacape. 

8.  Reeent  Uteratore. 

When  ordered  from  the  Publishing  Ofllet  al  aisBto*« 
the  MevieWf  when  pnrpdd,  will  be  sent,  PeflT  TtM, 
to  any  address  in  the  Uidted  Xfatgdom. 

The  First,  Second,  Third.  Fourth,  and  Tlitk 
Volumes  bound  in  doth,  post  free,  6s.  each. 


GLASGOW :  SCOTTISH  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE,  108  HOPE  STREET. 

London  :  HouUton  and  Wright,  and  W.  Tweedie.  Edinburgb :  W.  OUphont  and  Co., 
Sonth  Bridgoi  J.  MeMiesn,  Princes  Street;  and  Olivor  and  Bovd.  Hanchjebtsb: 
W.  Bremner. 


THSJECLBOTIC  MONTH{.y  ADVSRTISBB.  M 

mAOTS   AND   FAHPHUR8   PU9LISHKD    BY 

JUDD  AMD  OLASS. 


*ip*  Facketo  of  Trtcto  not  loes  ibMn  6A,  in  valae  aOnt  post  free  on  the  receipt  of  stamps. 

The   Siege  of  Londonderry.     A   Lecture    delivered 

before  the  Regent  Sauare  Church  Working  VenU  Chrfstian  Institate.     Bt  the  S«t.  JOSEPH 
M'COBMICK,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Regent's  Square  Church.    Paper  ooven,  6d.    Clotti,  gm  edges.  Is. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Stroud.     Price  6d. 
Cheering  Words  for  Weary  and  Troubled  Believers. 

Bf  the  Ber.  ALFRED  TTLER.    Price  4d. 

Bom  Again ;  or  the  Oentler  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

By  the  Ji/tr,  FREDERICK  8.  WILLIAMS.    Priee  haUk)ciui7  each ;  or  Ss.  6d.  per  100. 

The  Present  Crisis.  By  the  Eev.  Frederick  S.  Williams, 

of  Birkenhead.    Price  Id. 


London:  Jupd  asp  Olabb,  New  Bridge  Street,  and  Qray's  Inn  Boad. 

Now  ready.     Part  II.     Price  6d. 

OASSELL'S     ILLUSTBATED     FAMXLT     BIBLE, 

Profhsely  embellished  with  large  and  beautifully  executed  Wood  BngraTings. 
In  Monthly  Parts.     Price  6d.     free  by  post.  ?d. 


OASSELL'S    POPULAR    NATUBAL    HI8TQBT, 

With  numerous  splendid  Engravings  and  Tinted  Plates. 

Part  IV.  Is  now  ready. 

London :   CASSELL,  FETTER,  A  QALPIN,  La  Bxuji  SAiTTAai  Yard,  LimaATi 

Hill,  E.C.,  and  all  Booksellers.  '     (57) 
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NOTIOE  OF  DrBlDEND. 

BANK  OF  DEPOSIT,  (Established  a.d,  1844)  No.  3  Pall  Mall 
East,  Lovdov,  S.W.— WARRAirrS  for  the  HALF-TEARLY  Interest,  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  Cent,  per  A  «""*",  on  Deposit  Accounts^  to  the  dOth  instant,  will  be  ready 
for  deliYery  on  and  alter  the  11th  July,  and  payable  daily  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4. 

June,  1859.  PETER  MORRISON,  Mam^k^  Direetwr. 

pEospectoses  and  Forms  sent  ik«e  on  i^lieation.  (63) 
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XrORD,   WORCESTER,   AND   WOLVERHAMPTON    RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  reoeiTO  applications  for  P«rpetaal  DEBENTURE 
STOCK,  which  has  been  created  under  the  powers  of  the  Company's  Act  of  1856>  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  and  extinguishing  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  Company. 
4^The  Stock  has  a  fixed  and  perpetual  yearly  dividend  or  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4^  per  *cent.  per  annum ;  and  such  dividend  or  interest  is  a  first  diarge  upon  the  toUs 
andnndertaking,  and  has  priority  of  payment  over  all  other  dividends,  or  any  other 
Stock  or  Shares,  whether  orduiary,  preference,  or  guaranteed. 

Any  amount  of  Stock,  not  being  the  firaction  of  a  £,  can  be  subscribed  for. 

Inta«st  will  commence  firom  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  b^  the  Company, 
and  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  the  X5th  January  and  the  15th  July,  for  half-years  to 
Slit  December  and  80th  June  respectively,  by  warrants  on  the  Company's  Bankers, 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  address  of  each  registered  proprietor. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to 
Company's  Offices,  Worcester,  W.  T.  ADCOCK,  Secretary. 

22nd  June.  1859.  (68^ 
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BENSON'S   WATCHES. 

iJENSON'S    LADY'S    GOID    WATCH. 

"Exquisite  artistic  faeling  in  ornammtation. 

nud  perfection  of  mechuusm  in  Btrnctnre  "  fMormn} 
PmlJ.—S,  7,  10,  16,  20,  uid  2S  Qnineaa  each. 
BENSON'S  GEKTLEMAK'S  GOLD  WATCH.  "AU 
tliat  can  be  desired  in  flniall,  taste  and  design"  (Oltibt). 
—6,  8,  10,  13.  16,  20,  2B,  and  30  Ouinaaa  enA. 
BENSON'S  PEESENTATION  GOLD  WATCH. 
"  Excellence  of  d«Hign,  and  perfection  in  workmanihip" 
{Morning  CIu-o»kUJ.—W,  26,  30,  35,  and  40  Goineu 
each.  BENSON'S  SILVEE  LEVER  WATCHES. 
"  liMTe  nothing  to  be  dealred  bnt  the  money  tn  buy 
them  with"  (Standard) ^A,  6,  6,  8,10,  13,  and  ») 
Onin«aa  each.  BENSON'S  SILVER  HOBIZONTAL 
WAlXiH.  "A  good  watcb  without  paying  an  eihor- 
Wtant  price  "  (DmJy  Telegraph). —t,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  and 
eauineaaeach.  BENSON'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  WATCHES  (free  Eif  two  atampi) 
contuiu  Prices  and  Important  Information  aa  to  nbit 
Watch  to  buy.  It  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  about  buying  a  Watch.  Watchei  Hut 
Free  to  any  part  of  Bngland,  Scotland,  Ireland  or  Wales,  on  Becupt  of  a  Beuittance, 
payable  to— 

3.  W.  BENSON,  33  &  U  Lvdoate  Hiu,  Lonxm,  E.C. 

Eitailuhed  1749.  (5G) 

BUPTUEES.— BY  EOYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
WHITE'S     MOO-MAIN     LEVEB     TRUSS 

Is  allowed  by  npwarda  of  200  MecUcal  Gentlemen  to  be  the  moat  eflVetlre 
IltTention  in  the  curatlre  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  lue  of  a  rteel 
spring,  10  often  hurtful  in  its  eOecti,  ia  here  aroidedj  a  soft  bandage 
b^ng  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  reqnisite  reaisting  power  is  sQpplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  FAD  and  FATENT  LEVER,  fitting  witb  lo  mscli 
ewe  and  closeneu  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  1m  worn  dnriag 
sleep.  A  descriptive  drcnlar  may  be  bad,  and  tbe  Truss  (which  canDOt 
hil  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circnnjference  of  the  body  two  iarhei 
below  the  hipi  bang  sent  to  the 

Maan^tiuw,  Xr.  WSHE,  838  Pieekdllly,  loadoB. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  IGs.,  21s.,  26a.  6d.,  and  8Is.  6d.     Fostig*  la 
Price  of  a  Double  Trnss,  31s.  6d.,  42*.,  and  62s.  6d.    Postage  Is.  ad.— 
Post-Office  Oideia  to  be  made  payable  to  Jobm  Whttb,  Post-Office,  Ficcadilly. 
ELASTIC  STOOKINGK,  S00K8,  KlfEE-OAfS,  ETO. 
The  material  of  which   theae  are  made   is  recommended  by  tbe   faculty  ai  beiif: 
peculiarly    £I/:^TIC   and   COHFIIESSIBLE,    and    the  bat  intention  for    prraf 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  tk> 
LEGS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,   SPRAINS,  &c.      It  is  ^rons,  light  in  texture,  ia<l 
inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stodctng.    Pric^  from  7s.  6d.  to  IGs.  tuA- 
Postage,  6d. 

TOHir   WHIIB,   XAinrFACTUBBB,    218   PICCAOHIT,    L0HI)O>.       (U) 

THE  HAIR  AND  TOILET.— CHUBCHER'S  TOILET  CREAM 
muntunn  its  superiority  for  imparting  richness,  softness,  and  fragrance  to  tbi 
Hair,  as  well  as  being  a  moat  economicsl  article.  Price  la..  Is.  6d.,  and  6*.  Hor^ldsii'i 
Glycerine  Cream  sotteni  and  beaatifin  the  skin,  4d.  and  6d.  percale.  Batdielcr'i 
Inatantaneoiu  Columbian  Hur  Uye  is  the  best  eitant,  4a.  Gd.,  7l,  and  14a.  per  pMktt. 
Sold  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  R  HOVENDEN'S,  No.  G  Great  Marlborougfa  8tM«t,  W, 
and  67  4  58  Crown  Street,  Finsbiiry.  E,C.  N.B.— WhalMale  waitiMniMS  for  India 
Rubber  and  other  Combe,  Brosbex,  and  Qeneml  Perfumerv.— Sstablished  uowanb  iJ 
aojear..  -^  ^        (m; 
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Jnst  Published,  Price  5d.,  by  Posti  6d. 
PART  VIII.  (AUGUST)  of 

THE    CHRISTIAN   TREASURY, 

EDITED    BY   THE 

REV.   DB.   HORATinS   BONAB.   Kelso. 

CONTENTS : — 

Disconnes — ^Namtive  and  Descriptive  Papers,  Theological  and  Biblical — Church  and 
Family — Gleanings  for  the  Young — Practictl  and    Consolidatory — A  Sabbath 
Evening  Study — Miscellaneous — Words  in  Season — Poetry,  &c. 

Any  of  the  previous  Vols,  may  at  all  times  be  had.  Price  Ss.  doth. 

Edinburgh:     Johkbtovb,   ISnNTBB,    &    C!o.,    2   Melbourne   Place. 

London :    GsooscBBiDGX  &  Sons.    And  of  any  Bookseller.  (74) 
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DR.  CUMMING*S  EXPOSITIONS. 
This  day,  in  Foolscap,  price  4fl.  6d.  Cloth, 

SABBATH  EVENING  HEADINGS  on  the  Colossians  andTheasalonians. 
By  the  Rev.  John  CuMMura,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Abthxtb  Haxl,  Vibtus  &  Co.,  25  Paternoster  Row.  (69) 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    This  day,  in  Post  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d.  Cloth, 

POPLAR  HOUSE  ACADEMY.      By  the  Author  of  "Mary  Powell." 
Second  Edition,  revised.  (70) 

Abthub  Hall,  Vibtttb  &  Co.,  25  Pfttemoster  Row.* 

■• — ■ 

Just  published,  prioe  8fl.  cloth, 

THE  BEGINNINGS  of  the   DIVINE  LIFE.      A   Course   of  Seven 
Sermons.    Preached  by  Hbhbt  Robibt  Rbtnolds,  B.A.,  Minister  of  East  Parade 
Chapel,  Leeds,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.  (72) 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  88  Paternoster  Row. 

PURE  MIND  in  a  PUKE  BODY;    that  is  Health.     A  New  System 
of  Health  and  Medicine.    "  The  Antiseptic  Treatment." 

London :  Sold  by  H.  Baillixbb,  219  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  by  all  Booksellers. 

Post  free.  Is.  6d.,  and  28.  6d.  bound. 

It  unfolds  a  new  principle  to  the  health  of  man,  of  the  animal  creation,  and  the  plant ;  on  charcoal 
and  the  antlseptie  treatment  as  a  remedy  in  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  sores,  ulcers,  skin  diseases, 
vdceration,  ana  irritation  of  the  mucous  memhrane,  indigestion,  and  other  chronic  disorders.  To  farmers 
this  hook  is  very  valuable,  as  well  as  to  the  invalid.  One  hundred  tons  of  Uauid  manure,  made  for 
poisons,  used  as  medicines  not  designed  by  the  Creator.  The  health  of  man  ana  of  the  plant  depends 
on  the  same  laws.  (52) 
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CASSELUS  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE     The  first  Quarterly 
SioTiON  of  this  beautiful  NYork  is  now  ready,  prioe  Is.  3d.    Also,  Past  III.,  con- 
taining Five  Numbers,  price  6d. 

CASSELL'S  POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Completion  op  the 
MoNKBT  Tbibxs.  Just  published,  in  128  page?,  imperial  8vo.,  price  2s.,  in  paper 
coTers,  or  2s.  6d.  cloth.  Section  the  First  of  Casskll's  Popvlab  Natubal  Histobt. 
containing  the  Natural  History  of  Monkeys,  Illustrated  with  nearly  200  splendid 
Eagravings,  ond  Tinted  Plates.  Also,  Fart  V.,  price  GJ.,  containing  Illustrations  of 
Lemurs  and  Bats. . 

London:   CiSSELL.   P£TT£K,  &  QALPIN,  La  Belli  Sautaqs  Tarp,  Ludoats 
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A    VOLUME    OF     POEMS 

BY 

EDWARD   CHARLES  MOaRIDOE, 

fTounffUt  Stm  of  the  late  **  Old  Hvhphbxt.'V 


OPINIONS. 

"  The  £ither'i  fame  will  be  a  g;ood  paosport  to  a  hearty  welcome  of  this  volame  of  poems,  written  by  Mr.  E. 
C.  Mogridge,  who  is  no  other  than  '  Old  Humphrey's '  yonnfi^est  son.  The  yonng  anchor  displays  in  this  rolome 
many  of  the  qualities  oi  the  old  writer  ;  much  sound,  though  sometimes  heavy  thought.  Of  the  light-ttippiog 
rhyme-iuakingi  too  often  found  in  such  issues,  there  is  nothing  In  thl%  book.  The  poems  are  written  aa  Uie 
father's  stories  were,  with  purpose,  f^ieling,  and  with  intelligence.  There  is  a  fine  tilt  against  the  much  too 
prevalent  enielty  to  animals,  and  the  '  monsters '  who  can  ho  '  regaled  by  pain '  are  fiercely  lashed  ;  but  the 
irravity  of  the  subject  is  almost  lost  by  taunting  alluaiouB  to  the  boiling  of  lobsttfis,  and  the  ells,  half  skiancd! 
I'he  author,  however,  truly  says,  that 

'  On  STery  side  too  common  phases  lie 
Of  sad  and  thonghtleM  iahoaaaaity.' 

There  are  many  poems  in  this  volume  which  will  delight  all  readers  ;  grave  and  solemn  as  he  sometimes  is. 
Mr.  Mogridije  can  be  lively  and  gay.'*— JtrmlnjrAam  Weehly  Press. 

" '  Old  Humphrey's '  sterling  piety,  moral  injonctions,  and  qnaint  faeinesa  have  pierced  the  ^oom  of  maay 
hesrLs  nnd  lightened  labour,  while  they  have  strengthened  noble  resolutions.  These  poems  of  th«  son  do  no 
dtscredic  to  the  memory  of  the  sire.  They  have  a  delightlul  naturalness,  and  are  wholly  free  from  spotter  and 
spasm.    They  turn  the  bright  side  of  nature  ever  before  our  eyes,"->C'rilic. 

'<  The  author  of  these  poems  is  the  youngest  son  of  '  Old  Humphrey.'  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Mrenl 
stem  ha?  cent  forth  so  vigoro  us  and  promising  a  shoot.  There  is  great  merit  in  many  of  the  pieces  conteJacd  it 
ihis  little  volume.  Some,  doubtless,  will  read  this  work  of  the  son  for  the  sake  of  the  fsthcf.  Saeh,  however, 
will  fiod  it  recommended  by  sterling  qualities  of  its  own." — Eoangclical  Magtaine. 

"  V/e  hare  sincere  pleasure  in  recommending  the  book.  Mr.  Mogrid^e  has  latterly  travelled,  letd,  and  eonrtcd 
h'ln  muse  to  ^nad  etl'ect,  and  if  he  will  pursue  his  way  indnstrlously,  yet  not  trusting  to  poetry  for  fortune,  bat 
Jti«t  recreating  himself  with  similar  atttmpts,  he  mny  shine  in  veisc  as  his  iue:itimnbie  father  shone  la  pme."<- 

Chrlslian  Tivr.es. 

"  To  this  little  volume  we  wish  to  give  the  most  cordial  welcome  possible, — both  beeanse  the  author  is  tbe 
youngest  son  of  '  Oid  Uumphre;,'  andi'or  the  sake  of  the  sweet  feeling  and  genial  sense  by  which  it  i5  msifccd." 

"  The  author  of  this  little  volume  apr>rovcs  hlmsoir  throughout  with  hi^h  moral  Rentlmeats,  with  a  purs  sod 
fiir.ceve  ficiing  of  religion.  It  is  a  relief  to  meet  with  these  etfusions  in  the  midst  of  the  too  nuraerou  erratioas 
of  m  rbid  imaginations  which  leave  no  healthy  impassions  on  their  readers.  The  poema'now  befora  tts.  on  the 
contrary,  eleV'itc  the  mind  and  console  the  heart.  Oar  oi/mion  ia  jaitified  by  such  productions  a^  *  He  s*vfd 
othcra.  I.imself  he  could  not  save,'  '  The  faces  in  the  fire,'  *  Lorkyc,*  ikc,  Ac,  whilst  the  lines  on  'The Sabbath 
D.iy,'  *  Scrm  >U8  in  Stone,'  '  Sinking  on  the  road  in  life,'  '  Stop  the  snow '  (a  truly  original  idea),  in  easy  sad 
elcg'int  strains,  iospue  Christian  truthfulness,  reliance,  and  hope." — Jfakl^Cone  Journal, 

"The  son  of  'Old  Humphrey  '  is  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  for  his  i<itber's  sake.  His  modest  cpQsf  > 
too,  prepossesses  us  iu  \m  fi&vour.  He  has  enlarged  sympathies,  capable  of  apprtcioting  the  tnio,  fhe  goeJl 
and  the  beautiful,  in  all  the  forms,  and  withal  a  cnllivatcd  tuste  uud  a  pleasing  talent  of  versification.  K  iis 
volume  of  lyrics  which  he  hat  sout  to  ui,  and  his  subjects  are  of  all  sorts  —grave  and  gay,  d<Htteitic  sai 
national,  religious  and  sentimental. — The  Freeman. 

"  Amoni;  many  of  \u  the  name  of  '  Old  Humphrey  '  has  become  a  *  household  worJ.'  The  little  toIqim 
bef  trc  \\%  U  t!ie  first  production  of  his  youngest  son.  Mny  it  receive  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  it  deserves.  I^' 
pAj^cM  show  not  only  a  great  facility  for  composition  in  difflcnlt  metres,  but  a  pure  and  refined  t.a<itc,  aa  uteo** 
1  >vc  nnd  appreciation  c'f  nature  in  her  varied  aspects,  and  a  capacity  for  sound  refleetiou.— IFbreesf  er '':<' 
Mall  cm  Record. 
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SIXTT-FOmt  Blind  Mten  and  Wummn  •mploy«d  by  thta  AuooUtlon. 


LIST    OF    PRICES 


POB 


BroBhes^  VsLts,  Baskets,  HassockSy  Nets,  Knitting,  and  Fancy  Goods, 

MABB     BT    THB    BLIKS« 

ia7  BtrsToar  ao  ab*  nwLm  bt.  taxcwlam  obv&obi  bobtbob. 


d. 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Iiiflt  of  Bnuhea. 

ScrabMiiff  Broibet,  ed.  to  te 

Stove  Bnuhes,  3d.  to  3t. 

Shoe  Bnishea,  (per  set)  St.  6d.  to  18. 

Cloth  or  Clothes  Brashes*  Is.  to  Is. 

Dish  Brushes,  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  " 

Plate  Brashes,  stnlght  or  bent,  6d.  to  48.  6d. 

Spoke,  or  Carriage  wheel  Brashes,  2su  0d.  to 

5b. 
Dandy  Brushes,  6d.  to  8s. 
Horse  Brmhes,  4s.  to  7s. 
Hat  Brushes,  M.  to  SHi  6d. 
Water  or  Carriage  Bm^ies,  38.  6d.  to  Ss^ 
Nail  Brashes,  Sd.  to  Is.  «d. 
Crumb  Brnahes,  8si  to  te. 
Decanter  Brashes,  4d.  to  Ss. 
Stocking  Brushes,  3d.  to  Is.  60. 
Uslr  Brashes  6d.  to  10s. 
Flesh  Brushes,  Ss.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 
Furniture  Brushes,  Is.  6d.  to  6s. 
Sink  Brushes,  9d.  to  4«l 
Bass  Brooms,  Is.  to  8s. 
All  kinds  of  Brashes,   Brooms,   Cooper's- 

wares,  and  Turaery  Qoods  (not  made  by 

the  Blind)  supplied  to  order. 
Housemaids*  Kneelers,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
Church  Hassocks,  Is.  to  2s. 
Church  Hsssocks,  per  100,  £3  to  £7. 

Coooa  Mate  with  Colored  Bordext. 

A.  dL 

Na  1.    2  ft  by  1ft.  4  in. 3  6 

1    3  ft  8  in.  by  1  ft.  6  In 8  0 

n.    8  ft.  «  in.  by  1  ft.  8  in 4  o 

4.  3  ft.  9  in.  by  1  ft.  10  In 6  0 

5.  8  ft.  by  3  ft, 6  0 

.6.    3  ft  8  in.  b7  3  ft.  3  in 7  0 


S'xea  not  named  In  the  above  list  made  to 
order  at  Is.  the  square  foot 

Superior  Cocoa-fibre  Blats,  with  Colored 
Borders,  made  to  order  at  Is.  3<L  the  square 
foot  Hearth-rags  and  woollen  yam  mats 
made  to  order  at  Is.  6d.  the  square  foot 

Donblo  Thmmmed  Coooa  Mats, 
and  Brush  Mat» 

No.  1.  2  ft.  bv  1ft.  4  In 3  G 

8.  2  ft.  3  in.  by  1  0.  6  In 8  8 

3.  3  ft.  6  In.  by  1  ft.  8  in.   ..  ..  4  0 

4.  3  ft.  t  In.  by  1  ft.  10 in.   ....  A  6 

ft.  3  ft.  by  3  ft. 6  6 

6.  3  ft.  3  la  by  2  ft.  Sin 8  0 

81x03  not  named  In  this  list  made  to  order 
at  If.  2d.  the  square  foot 


No.1. 

3ft. 

3. 

3ft. 

8. 

3ft. 

4. 

8ft. 

8. 

8ft. 

6. 

8  ft. 

Single  Thrummed  Ooooa  Mate,  aad 
Serrate  or  Open-work  Mats. 

0  In.  by  1  ft.  4  in 8 

8  in.  by  1  ft.  6  In 8 

6  taL  by  1  ft.  8  In 8 

9  in.  by  lft.lOin 4 

0  in.  by  3  ft.  0  in 0 

8  In.  by  3  ft.  a  In 6 

Slnsjla  Thnmmed  and  Serrato  Mats  nude 
to  order  at  Is.  the  square  foot 

Coooa-nat-Abi«  matting  ft>om  Is.  to  8i.  ttM 
square  yard ;  extra  chaige  for  binding  and 
Jcnning. 

IiiatofBadceta. 

Arm  Baskets,  for  Bntchers,  ftY>m  Is.  to  ti. 
Asrhim  Baslosti,  ttom  ls.*.8d.^  8t. 
Baby-linen  Baskets,  8b.  6d.,  and  n|virards. 
Basslnetto  with  Bockars,  4s.  to  8s. 
Carriage  or  Sponge  Baskets,  Sa.| 
Chairs  re-oaned.  Is.  and  npwardi. 
ChUd's  Chafar.  with  table,  da  i    ' 
Doctor's  Basket,  8s.  to  4aL|8d. 
Dog's  Hooae,  3s.  and  upwards. 
Drawing-room  Wood  Baskets.  4a.  to  7s. 
Fire  Screens  for  chair  backs,  18a.  to  14c  par 

pair. 
FlaskeLiflorLaandiTlBaakets,  Is.  andapwardc 
Kitchen  Plate  Baskets,  7s.  and  upwardsi 
Knife  Baakets,  8s. 
Knitting  Baskets,  3b.  6d.  to  8a.  8d. 
Ladies' Shoe  Baskets,  5s.  acd  upwaidc 
Library  Baskets,  6a  6d. 
Market  Baskets,  sauare'or  oval,  la.  to  Sfe. 
Milliner's  Baskets,;-^,  and  npwarda. 
Paper  Baskets,  3s.  snd  upwards. 
Rubbish  Baskets,  for  (}ardenen|snd  BolldcrB, 

la  and  upwards. 
Shop  Baiketa,  square,  9*,  6d. 
Soiled  Linen  Baskets,  4b.  6d.  and  npwarda 
Trank -lidded  Hampers,  for  Families*  Llnsii, 

10a.  and  upwards. 
Wine  Baskets,  to  contain  half-a-doaenbottlM 

upright,  3c 
Do.  to  lie  flat  6a. 

Da  to  contain  a  dozen  bottles  nprigfat,  6s. 
Wicker  Oarden'Chairs,  8s.  6d.  tofts. 
Bee-hive  Capa,  Is.  4d. 

French  and  dhtr  Fcr^gn  Batikdi 
{not  madd  hf  the  Jmnd^ 
tupplmt  to  order. 

All  Unds  of  Nets  kept  In  stock,  and  iiuida 

to  order. 
Knitted  Stockings  per  pair,  3s.  6d  A  upwards. 


An  allowance  of  Ten  per  cent  on  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  above  artldea,  la  made  to 

Charitoble  Institutions. 

embossed  books  in  vaxioos  systems,  and  tools,  and  Apparatus  for  the  nse  of  the  fiUnd,  suppUid  to 

Institutions  and  others. 

PIANOPOBTES  TX7KBD,  AND  SLIND  OB^AKISTS  BSCOMUBNDKD. 

ir.B.   Orden  addreued  to  Mr.  W».  IIavxs  Lbvt,  at  the  above-named  RtpotUorf,  wiB  H  promptly 
txeeated,  Carriage  Free  to  ang  part  of  the  eountrp,  and  the  Blind  Traveller  wis  caff  fnm  a  wmA,  m 
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It  is  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  Crown  8vo.,  64  pp.,  in  Wrapper,  price  6^.  eaeh,  conUiniBg 
Four  Sermons  from  the  Manoscripts  of  their  Authors,  Four  or  Six  OrigioAl  Outlines, 
Bible  Class  Exercises,  and  Reviews  of  Biblical  Literature. 

It  is  alBO  iBSued  in  Volnmes,  at  48.  each,  in  June  and  December. 
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824  pp.,  Cloth,  4s.,  Post  free. 

THE  OONOREOATIONAL  PULPIT.  —  VdL  I 

Contains  Editor's  Preface,  and  Twentv-one  Sermons  from  the 

following  Ministers,  yiz. :  — 


of  tbe 


Rer.  J.  Leifohild,  d.d. 
Jabez  Burns,  d.d. 
John  Hoppus,LL.D.,  V.B.8. 
J.  Viney. 

T.  W.  JenVyn,  d  b. 
W.  G.  Barrett. 
Isaac  Jenning*.  „    F.  J.  Palding,  m.a. 

The  Numbers  of  this  Volume  can  be  bad  separately.  Post-free,  on  receipt  of  Four  SUmps, 

or  Four  Numbers  for  Twelve  Staipps. 
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Rev.  Newman  Hall,  b.a. 
J.  Baldwin  Brown,  b.a. 
John  Kennedy,  m.a. 
John  Clunie. 
Thomas  Toller. 
H.  P.  Bowen. 
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Rev.  John  Hall,  of  BrUtoa. 
James  Fleming. 
Dr.  Bnrder. 
John  Watson. 
Joseph  Parker. 
T.  a.  HorUm. 
John  Lockwood, 
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400  pp.  Cloth,  4s.  Post  tne, 

THE   OONQREOATIONAL  PULPIT. -Vol   IL 


Contains  Twenty-three  Sermons  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the 
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BKNSOITS    WATCHES. 

BEKSON'S  LADY'S  GOLD  'WATCH. 
"Eiquiiite  nrtutic  feeling  in  onuuneDtation, 
and  perfectioD  of  mechanisin  in  atractnre  "  fMormitg 
P01IJ.—5,  7,  10,  15,  20,  (md  25  Guinea*  eadi. 
BENSON'S  GENTLEMAN'S  GOLD  WATCH.  "All 
that  can  be  deured  in  finish,  taste  and  design  "  (OlobeJ. 
—6,  8,  10,  13,  16,  20,  25,  and  30  Gnine»  csch. 
BENSON'S  PEESESTATION  GOLD  WATCH. 
"  Excellence  of  dengn,  and  perfecUon  in  worknuUBhip" 
(Morning  Chro»ieUJ.~2a,  25,  80,  35,  and  40  OnineM 
each.  BENSON'S  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES. 
I  "  Leave  nothing  to  be  denred  bnt  the  monej  to  baj 
them  with"  (StattdardJ.—i,  B,  6,  B,  10,  13,  and  20 
Onineiu  each.  BENSON'S  SILVER  HOBIZONTAL 
WATCH.  "  A  good  watch  withont  paying  an  exbor- 
bitant  price"  (Daily  TeltgraphJ.—Z,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  and 
8  Gnineas  each.  BENSON'S  NEW  ILLDSTRATKD 
CATALOGUE  OF  WATCHES  (free  for  two  stamp.) 
contaim  Prices  and  Important  Information  as  to  what 
Watch  to  buy.  It  ahonld  be  read  bj  all  who  are  abont  bnying  a  Watch.  Watches  sent 
fVee  to  any  part  of  Bnglmd,  Scotland,  Ireland  or  Wales,  on  Receipt  of  a  R«mittuice, 
payable  to— 

J.  W.  BENSON,  33  A  S4  Lttdoitb  Hill,  Lokdon,  E.C. 

EtlMiihed   1749.  (56) 


RUPTUEES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
WHITE'S     MOO-MAIN     LETEB     TRUSS 

li  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  ma«t  effectire 
inveation  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  me  of  a  ateel 
spring,  BO  often  Imrtfrd  in  itR  effecti^  ia  here  >T<adedi  a  soft  band^s 
being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  reiisting  power  is  lapplied 
bj  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  modi 
ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  he  detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring 
sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  he  bad,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot 
fail  to  fit)  forwarfed  bj  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches 
below  the  hips  bdng  sent  to  the 

Kann&ctorer,  Mr.  WHITE,  8S8  PiMadUly,  loadon. 
Price  of  a  Single  Trass,  16s.,  2Ii.,  26s.  6d.,  and  3Is.  6d.     Poatag*  la. 
Price  of  a  Double  Trou,  31b.  6d.,  42a.,  and  52«.  6d.    Postage  la.  Sd.— 
Pcat-OfBee  Ordera  to  be  made  payable  to  Jobh  Whitb,  Post-Office,  PiccadiUy. 

ELASTIO  SIOOEIHaS.  SOCKS,  KNEECAPS,  ETC. 

The  material  of  which  tlicae  are  made  ii  recommended  by  the  facolty  aa  bmng 
pecnliarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  best  inrention  bi  pviog 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  Um 
LEGS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  It  is  porooa,  light  in  teitnre,  and 
inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stoclnng.  Price,  from  7s.  6d.  to  16a.  e^li. 
Postage,  6d. 

JOHK   WHITE,    KAnurAOIUBBB,   BBS   PICCADILLT,    LOVDOV.        (55) 

DO  YOU  DOUBLE  TIP  YOUK  PERAMBULATORS  I  See 
T.  Tbotkiu'h  Patent  Safety  Folding  end  First  CInaa  Ferambulatora  of  all  kinds. 
The  now  Patent  Perambulatora,  to  much  in  use,  arc  foMed  and  unfolded  in  a  momenl, 
■nd  may  be  bung  where  yen  would  haug  your  hat  or  your  stick.     All  liniU  On  view. 

PxTBHi  SiSBiT  Cabbuob  Wosks.  Oal«.  Hiih  S;reet.  Camitva  Town.        (78^ 
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Just  PubH-Wd.    Til  Cloth  gilt.    PHce  Ss. 

The  Excellency  of  the  Bible,     Lectures  by  the  Rev.  H. 

MORRIS,  Hunmanby,  Yoikshire. 

Jast  rnMi«bed.    ?60pp.  Fsrp.  8vo.    Price  Sa.  6(1. 

Decision  and  Consistency ;  exemplified  and  honoured 

in  the  History  of  D/iniel  and  his  Three  Friend^,  liy  the  Rev.  THOMAS  COLEMAN. 
Author  of  "  Memorials  of  the  lodependent  Churches,"  &c. 

The  Anglo- Hebrew  Bible  Expositor:    a  Manual  for 

Self-Instruction.    Id  Three  Parts— a  Primer,  Grammar,  and  Lexicon.     By  the  Roy. 
JAMBS  OHiNQE. 

Jiiflt  Pablltlied.    9S0p]>.    Price  8s.  fid. 

English    Opposites   and    Correlates.      By     the    Eev. 

WILLIAM  KDWARDS,  Inoumhent  of  St.  Kiaran's,  Cambeltown. 

64pp.  Ooth  fintih.    Price  Is. 

The  Etymology  of  Local  Names,  with  a  short  Intro- 
duction to  the  Rebtionship  of  Languages.  By  R.  MORRIS,  of  Bat tersea  Traiuing 
Co!  e,:e. 

Jnst  Pobli^hcd.    Fso  So.    Cloth  Is.  Sd.,  Paper  U.  S<]. 

A  Faithful  Servant:   His  Labour  and  T?est.     Being 

thePnnenil  S  Tmon,  Memorial  SI  etch,  and  extrncts  from  th«  Correspondence  of  the 
late  Rev.  .Mr.  Ueobok  Wimox.    By  tl.e  Rev.  JOHN  ORAHAM. 

Ju.t  Pablbhed.    Crown  8vo.,  Cl<»th.    Price  U.  6d. 

An  Analytical  Index  to  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts 

OP  THE  APOSTLES.  Designed  to  facilitate  the  Study  of  the  Historicnl  Books  of 
the  New  Testament.  By  WILLIAM  STROUD,  M.D.,  Author  of  "A  New  Greek 
Harmony  of  Ihe  Four  Gospels ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Canre  of  the  Death  of 
Christ,"  &c. 

Cloth,  One  Shilliosr.    In  Wrapper,  Six{>er.ee. 
UPWARDS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND 

Emendations  of  the  Text  of  the  Oreeh  Testament.     For 

English  Readers.     Compiled    from  Tisohendorf's  Greek  Testament.      By  S.  R. 

ASBURY,  B.A. 

Cloth  flufh,  prlee  In.  6d. 

Anti-Theism:  its  Moral  and  Philosophical  Blindness 

in  a  World  of  Realities.    By  P.  C.  H.    Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  ShaAesbary. 

Jost  Published,  Seeond  Edition,  eonuderabljr  enlarged.    Price  li. 

The  Punishment  of  Death  for  the  Crime  of  Murder , 

Rational,  Scriptural,  and  Salutary.    By  the  Rev.  WALTER  SCOTT,  late  President 
of  Airedale  College,  Yorkshire. 

SecoDd  Edition,    100pp.  »tltched,  price  6d.    In  Cloth,  U. 

The  Perpetuity  of  a   Seventh  Day   Ordinance.      By 

RICHARD  BALL. 

^^  price  2s.    Boards. 

The  Handbook  and  Manual  of  Graduated  Arithmetic. 

FnsT  CounsB.     By  0.  CHARLES  DREW,  Master  of  the  Model  Training  School, 

Homerton  College. 

Price  U.    Ooth  floih. 

The  Manual  of  Graduated  Arithmetic.     First  Course. 

By  G.  C.  DREW. 
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Price  Is. 

BEIGHT'S    SPEECHES 

AT 

BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER, 
LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  GLASGOW  &  BRADFORD, 

Bevised  by  Mr.  BBIOHT. 

LONDON: 
JUDD  AND  GLASS,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  AND  GRAYS  INN  ROAD. 


Price  Is. 

THE  ENGLISH;  or,VIVAYOCE  BALLOT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OP  SECRET  VOTING, 

AFFORDING  PROTECTION  TO  THE  VOTER,  WITHOUT  INCURRING  ANY 
OF  THE  DISADVANTAGES  WHICH  APPERTAIN  TO  THE  AUSTRALIAN 
AND  OTHER  KNOWN  METHODS  OF  VOTING  BY  BALLOT. 


WITH  A  OOLOURED  LITHOaBAPH  PLAN. 


ADDBBSSED  TO 


JOHN  BRIGHT,  Esq.,  M.P. 


/  VVN^X/^^^ 


LONDON: 
JUDD  AND  GLASS,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  AND  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD. 


Price  Is. 

AN  JNaUIRY  ANSWERED. 

The  Democratic  Instdtutions  of  America  —  What  are  thqr  ? 

By  O.  VANDENBURGH. 

LONDON: 
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IMPORTANT    SALE 

OP    FIRST-CLASS 

NEW  &  SECOND-HAND  FURNITURE. 


J.  DENT  and  Co.  beg  to  announce  to  the  public  that  they  haTe  purchnscd  the 
entire  FURNITURB  of  Beveral  large  bouses,  which,  added  to  their  already  the  Inrgest 
stock  in  London,  they  are  offering  at  half  it*  real  Talue,  comprising  suites  of  dining, 
drawing,  and  bed  room  appendagecp,  in  oak,  mahogany,  walnut,  and  other  woods ;  maho- 
gaoy  dining  room  chairs  at  15s.,  walnut  drawing  room  ditto,  in  silk,  at  ISs.  6d.,  telescope 
dining  tables  at  80b.,  iron  bedsteads  at  8s.  6d.  E? cry  other  article  proportionately  cheap, 
at  the  Great  Western  Furniture  Baxaar,  80, 31,  32,  and  99  Crawford  Street,  Baker  Street. 
Established  30  years. — Shippers  to  hot  climates  will  find  the  above  Stock  unequalled  iu 
London.  (76) 

THE  HAIE  AND  TOILET.— CHURCHER'S  TOILET  CREAM 
maintaim  its  superiority  for  imparting  richness,  softness,  and  fragrance  to  the 
Hair,  as  well  as  being  a  most  economical  article.  Price  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  6s.  Hovenden's 
Glycerine  Soap  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin,  4d.  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batchelor's 
Instantaneous  Columbian  Hair  Dye  is  the  best  extant,  48.  6d.,  7s.,  and  14e.  per  packet. 
Sold  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  Rl  HOVENDEN'S,  No.  6  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W., 
and  57  &  58  Crown  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.  N.B. — ^AVholesale  warehouses  for  India 
Rubber  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  General  Perfumery. — Established  upwards  of 
30  years.  (54) 

HAIR  DESTROYER— 248  High  Holbom.  ALEXANDER  ROSS'S 
DEPILATORY  removes  superfluous  hair  from  the  face,  neck,  and  arms,  without 
injury  to  the  skin.  Price  8s.  6d.,  sent  free  in  plain  coyers  for  60  stamps.  Cantharidcs 
Oil,  a  sure  restorer  of  the  hair,  8s.  6d.,  free  for  54  stamps,  per  post,  in  plain  coyers. 

HAIR  DYE,  248  High  Holbom  (opposite  Day  and  Martin's). 
ALEXANDER  ROSS'S  Liquid  Dye  is  easily  applied  with  a  comb  or  brush;  pro- 
ducing light  or  datk  colours.  Sold  at  3s.  6d. ;  fent  free  in  plain  coyers  for  54  stamps. 
Private  rooms  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  the  charges  yery  moderate.  (75) 


BKOWN  &  POLSON'S 

PATENT    CORN     FLOUR. 


"  This  18  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  known.*' — ^Laxovt, 

Obtain  it  from  Family  Grocers,  or  Chemists,  who  do  not  substitute  inferior  articles.  The 
most  wholesome  part  of  Indian  Com,  and  preferred  to  the  best  Arrow  Boot.  For  Breakfast, 
boiled  simply  with  milk ;  Dinner  or  Supper,  in  puddings,  warm  or  cold,  Blancmange, 
with  Stewed  Fruit  of  all  kinds;  and  espeoially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and 
Inyalids.    Packets,  16ox.,  8d. 

Paisley ;   77a  Market  Street,  Manchester ;  Dublin ;  and  28  Ironmoager  Lane,  London. 
(71) 

NOTICE   OF  DIVIDEND. 

BANK  OF  DEPOSIT,  (Established  a,  a  1844)  No.  3  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  S.W.— WARRANTS  for  the  HALF-YEARLY  Interest,  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  on  Deposit  Accounts,  to  the  80th  instant,  will  be  ready 
for  delirery  on  and  after  the  11th  July,  and  payable  daily  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4. 

June,  1859.  PETEU  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

Ti L J  T.-f i.  r i:..«4.;^^  /KQ\ 
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THE  ENGUSH;  cVIVAVOCE  BALLOT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  SECRET  VOTING, 

AFFORDING  PROTECTION  TO  THE  VOTER,  WITHOUT  INCURRING  ANY 

OF  THE  DISADVANTAGES  WHICH  APPERTAIN  TO  THE  AUSTRALUN 
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AN  INQTJIEY  ANSWERED. 

The  Democratic  Institutions  of  America  —  What  are  they  ? 

By  O.  VANDENBURGH. 


LONDON: 
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TRACTS    AND    PAMPHLETS    PUBLISHED    BT 

JUDD  AND  GLASS. 


%*•  PMkets  of  Tracts  not  less  than  6d.  in  valuo  sent  post  free  on  the  reco'.pt  of  stamps  . 

Divine  Relief  for  Burdened  Hearts :    being  thoughts  for 

THE  NEW  YEAB.    By  tha  Kjv.  JOHX  GRAHAM.    Price  3d. 

Christian  Union :  if  not,  why  not  ?     Price  6d. 

Outline  of  New   Testament    Church  Principles,    with 

Appendix,  ftc.    Compiled  by  the  Rer.  ALEX.  KINO,  Minister  of  Qaeen  Sqaare,  Chspel,  Brighton. 
30  pp.    Price  Sd. 

The  War :  a  Poem.     Price  6d- 

The  Christians  Banquet :  "  A  Portion  of  Meat  in  Dne 

Season."  Bv  the  Rev.  J.  W.  HOWELL,  Nottingham.  Anthor  of  "  The  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ohost.*'    70  pp.    Cloth  flush,  price  Is. ;  in  Wrapper,  6d. 

Hymns  (24  in  number)  for  Special  Services  for  tlie 

WORKING  CLASSES.  Selected  by  the  Rer.  J.  M^fCALFE  WHTTE,  B.A.,  Tkbunr,  Wilts. 
Adapted  for  gratuitous  distribution.  Halfpenny  each ;  or  3s.  6d.  per  100.  SCs.  per  1000,  direct  from 
the  Publishers. 

TTie  Popular  Pulpit  and  its  probable  Fruits.  A  Discourse 

on  one  ofthe  Chief  Cliurch  Qacjitions  of  the  Day.    By  the  Rev.  BALDWIN  BRO  WN,  B.  A.    16  pp.  3d . 

The  Sudden  Summons ;  its  Voice  to  the  Disciple  and 

THE  UNDECIDED.  By  WILLIAM  H.DTER,  Minister  of  Argyle Chapel,  Bath.  72pr.  6d.  Cloth,  Is. 

The  Leviathan;   or,  the  Works  of  Man  or  the   Ways 

OF  GOD.  A  Disconrso  delivered  at  Kingsland  Congregational  Church.  By  the  Ber.  THOMAS 
A\'ELING.    24  pp.  6d. 

The  Cheat  Question :  Are  You  prepared  to  Die  ?    By 

the  Author  of  "  The  Duty  of  Benerolent  Exertion/*    ?noe  Id. 

Auricular  Confession :  or,  shall  Britain  be  Momanized  ? 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  MARTIN.    Price  Id. 

Home  Missions :  or,  can  Britain  be  Evangelized  ?    A 

Little  Book  for  Christians  of  every  Denomination.    By  the  Rev.  JAMES  MARTIN.    Price  9d. 


London :  JvDD  AND  Qlass,  Kew  Bridge  Street,  and  Gray's  Inn  Boad. 

OXFORD,   WORCESTER,   AND   WOLVERHAMPTON    RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  reoeive  applications  for  perpetual  DEBENTURE 
STOCK,  which  has  been  created  under  the  powers  of  the  Company's  Act  of  1856,  for  the 
pnrpose  df  paying  oflf  and  extinguishing  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  Company. 

The  Stock  has  a  fixed  'and  perpetual  yearlj  diTidend  or  interest  at  the  rate  of  A\ 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  such  dividend  or  interest  is  a  first  charge  upon  the  tolls  and 
undertaking,  and  has  pricrity  of  payment  over  all  other  dWidendbB,  or  any  other  Stock 
or  Shares,  whether  ordinary,  prefereace,  or  guaranteed. 

Any  amount  of  Stock,  not  being  the  fraction  of  a  £,  can  be  subscribed  for. 

Interest  will  commence  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the  Company, 
aod  wiU  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  the  15th  January  and  the  15th  July,  for  half-years  to 
Slst  December  and  80th  Jum  respectively,  by  warrants  on  the  Company's  Bankers, 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  address  of  eich  registered  proprietor. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to 

ComnanVs  Offices.  Worcester.  W.  T.  ADCOCK.  Secretary. 
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Just  Pablifihed.      Crown  8to.,  260  pp.      Cloth,   28.   6d.      Paper  Coven,   U.  6d. 

SELF-FORMATION: 

TWELVE      CHAPTERS      FOR      YOUNG      THINKERS. 
Third  Edition,  Revised,  and  greatly  Enlarged. 

BY    THE    REV.    E.     PAXTON    HOOD, 

Author  of  **  The  Uses  of  Biography,"  "  Genius  ^  Industry,**  «  Blind  Amos;'  4«. 


OPINIONS. 

"  There  is  really,  in  this  book,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  reading  and  tbooght,  pni  before  tlie  reader 
most  quaintly  and  pleasantly.  We  learn  from  it  almost  without  perceiving  ;  and  we  can  nnhesitatio^y  say  that, 
in  our  opinion,  mnch  more  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  this  volume  than  from  many  of  far  greater  preteocioa.'* — 
The  Critic. 

"  Containing  much  usefhl  advice,  which  '  young  thinken*  would  do  well  to  consider  and  adopt.  AltogvtVer 
creditable  to  the  author's  desire  to  be  useftil  to  a  class  with  which  he  has  perhaps  as  much  hearty  sympathy  aj 
any  iu  the  present  day."— >JV*eeiium. 

"  This  little  book  will  be  highly  prised  by  youthfhl  readers,  and  they  msy  gain  a  good  deal  of  InfomatiM 
and  instruction  ftom  its  pages.  Mr.  Hood,  it  is  well  known,  writes  in  a  racy  style  to  suit  the  preaait  d«f . 
He  takes  up  the  following  subjects : — What  is  self-education  ?— How  to  observe— What  to  neiid.  and  bow  to 
read  it— The  Art  of  Thinking— The  education  of  the  Memory— Moral  Habits— The  Pursuit  of  Truth— The 
Edneation  of  the  Taste — Mental  and  Moral  Fteedora — Intellectual  Dandyism— Physical  EdocaUon — The 
Edacation  of  the  Citixen.  On  each  of  these  subjects  the  author  lays  down  certain  points  of  directioD  aa4 
illiutrates  them  by  anecdotes,  figures,  allegories,  and  copious  quotations  flrom  other  writers.  We  eovdiaUj 
commend  this  sprightly  book..**—T}te  Patriot. 

"  Mr.  Hood  baa  long  been  known  as  a  popular  lecturer  and  author.  The  present  volume  will  scrw  to 
increase  his  usefulness  and  fame.  It  consists  of  twelve  valuable  and  interesting  chapters  on  the  foUowiac 
topics    ••••••    We  cannot  but  desire  for  this  book  a  wide  circulatiou."— ^a2t/<sx  Oauri*r. 

"  We  are  pleased  to  find  this  book  in  a  third  edition.  There  is  plenty  of  rich  raeiness  In  what  Mr.  Hood 
writea."— j5can^tf/»ca/  Magazine. 

%•  100  Cbpies  or  more  of  the  Cheap  Edition  eun  be  had  at  U.  each,  direct  from  ike  PnNishert, 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 
Second  Edition,  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  28.  6d. 

BLIND  AMOS  &  HIS  VELVET  PRINCIPLES ; 

OS, 

PROVERBS  AND  PARABLES  FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLK. 


OPINIONS. 

"  A  charming  little  book.  It  ii  written  somewhat  after  the  manner  oi  '  Old  Humphrqr,'  eooveTivc  en^ttmt 
instruction  in  the  most  pleadpg  style  of  anecdote  and  allegory.  "—IVifrio/. 

"  Very  good,  indeed.  Original,  striking,  and  pleasant.  Not  &  little  proec-poetry  is  to  be  found  hew  nd 
even  more  solid  thongh^,  dearly  and  suggestively  communicated.  The  greater  part  of  the  IHUe  book  will  gtiek 
when  the  young  reader's  intmediate  plea!*nre  from  its  perusal  has  past  away.  *  Blind  Amos '  b  an  actnaJntaaoe 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  those  once  introduced  to  h\m."-'Xonronfi>rmisf. 

"The  lamented  '  Old  Humphrey,*  although  his  reidy  pen  is  ncUve  no  longer,  has  loft  behind  Lim  some  opon 
whom  his  mantle  appears  to  rest.  Ttte  talented  minister  of  the  OtTord  Road  Chapel  has  here  produe<Hl  a  taW 
which,  in  its  livelines::  and  pungency,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  01«1  Hnmphrey's  eaptivatiug  hooka  tat  y<mag  pe«ip!c. 
'BUnd  Amos '  ba^  our  hearty  recornmendatioo."— /^»&^e  Claes  Magazine, 

*'  It  is  not  often  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  such  a  book  as  this.    In  many  respects  it  reminds  it«  of  tha 
admirable  Lectures  to  Children  by  Todd ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  it  is  superior.    ••••••     We 

heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Hood  on  the  success  he  has  nchtevci,  and  hope  befoie  long  that  he  win  pre— t 
us  with  some  more  of  the  sayings  and  doin?n  of  *  Blind  Amo«.'  Meantime,  we  recommend  every  mother,  and 
all  who  are  lovinglv  engaged  ia  training  children  *  in  the  way  they  should  go,'  to  procure  tha  present  votaaw. 
We  know,  if  they  do  so,  they  will  thank  us  for  our  advice."— i7e</'«  Weekly  Meuengrr, 

N.n^— A  cheap  ediUon  in  paper  cot-era,  for  cirenlation  in  Sabbalh-sehools,  has  been  prepared,  anA  will  bj 
sent  in  quantities  of  60  or  morr,  earri.ige-lxee,  at  Is.  per  copy.    To  be  bad  direct  ftom  Junn  k  Guuhi. 
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THE    FOOTPRINTS    OF   JESUS 

BY  THE  EEV.  GEOEGE  ALBERT  ROGERS,  M.A., 

Incumbent  of  St.  Lake'0,  Holloway,  Author  of  "  Jacob's  Well/*  "  Bethany,"  &c.,  &c. 


Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 
FIRST  8EBI£S.--CoNTBirT8. 


Jesus  in  Bethlehem. 
Jesus  in  Egypt. 
Jesus  in  Nazareth. 
Jesus  in  Jordan. 


Jesus  in  the  Wilderness. 
Jesus  in  Cana. 
Jesus  in  the  Temple. 
Jesus  at  Jacob's  WeU. 


Jesus  in  Sychar. 
Jesus  at  Bethesda. 
Jesus  in  Capernaum. 
Jesus  on  the  Sea. 


Crown  Sto.,  Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 
SECOND  SEBIES.— CovTurrs. 


Jesus  near  Tyre. 
Jesus  in  Bethsaidt. 
Jesus  Transfigured. 
Jesus  near  Tabor. 
Jesus  Paying  Tribute. 


Jesus  in  a  Village. 
Jesus  Healing  the  Sama- 
ritan Leper. 
Jesus  near  Jericho. 
Jesus  Acquitting  the  Guilty. 


Jesus  Teaching  to  Pray. 
Jesus  Raising  the  Widow's 

Son. 
Jesus  in  Bethany. 


Crown  8to.,  Cloth.    Price  2s.  6d. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  SERIES,  in  One  Neat  Oloth  gilt  Volume. 


The  THIRD  SERIES  commenced  on  JANUARY  1,  and  will  be  continued 
Monthly.    Price  One  Penny. 


OPINIONS. 

"  I  luTc  read  your  Tract  wllh  tb«  deepest  interest  and  attention.  As  to  the  eontenti.  there  can  be  no  doubt 
they  set  forth  and  commend  the  Savlonr  la  a  way  well  ealcolated  to  attract  attention."— TAe  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Xaip,  Canon  of  Welts. 

*'  Rich  in  ETangellcal  iratb,  It  b  Urely  in  ityle.  The  getUny-op  Is  rwj  good,  and  dlTcets  it  of  that  doll  and 
nidntvmtbif  aspect  which  tracts  too  often  wear."—  The  Ber.  J.  C  MWer,  D.D.,  Canon  0/  Woreeeter, 

**  The  idea  of  this  series  of  tracts  is  happy,  and  so  is  the  title  ;  while  the  czeeation  is  in  keeping  both  with 
the  idea  and  title.  Mr.  Rogen'  writing  is  like  his  preachiog— earnest,  fUthlhl,  and  erangeUeal.  From  the 
publication  of  this  seriea  of  tracts,  we  anticipate  mach  good." — Morning  Advertiser, 

"  They  are  written  with  mnch  beanty  and  feeling,  and  are  ealcolated  to  be  rciy  UMttdL*'-~Leeds  Mercury, 

"  This  little  work  we  can  cordially  recommend  for  the  simplidty  of  Its  style,  the  appfoprlateneai  of  its 
illostratlons,  and  the  Scriptural  chaimcter  of  its  exhibition  of  truth."— J^Mivefiiea/  Magaaine, 

"  This  is  a  rahiahle  series  of  essays  on  well-selected  toplca.  Erenrthlng  is  clear,  short,  asd  Scriptaral. 
Mnch  fitted  alike  to  instniet»  impress,  and  tdify,*'-^Christian  Witness. 

''These  are  admirable  expositions  of  the  doctrines  of  narratire,  and  precepi  of  Scriptore,— Erangelical  in 
matter,  earnest  in  omnner,  and  derotlonal  in  tone."— 7A«  Record, 

**  Mr.  Bogers  is  a  talnable  elcifyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  little  work  befbre  us  has  circulated 
widely  in  the  shi^  of  separate  tracts.  The  discounes  are  pointed,  pioui,  and  interesting."— n^  Eclectic 
Review, 

"Lodd,  intelligent,  coaspact,  and  experimental.    Printed  with  much  neatness.**- CAru^um-  Weekly  Ifews* 

" '  What  did  you  think  of  Dr.  Chalmers !  *  was  an  Inquiry  addressed  to  a  pious  woman,  who  had  been 
istening  to  the  great  dlrine.  'Oh,  Sir,'  was  the  reply,  *he  made  me  think  so  mnch  of  Christ,  that  I  had 
no  time  to  think  a1>ont  Aim.'  These  beaniiful  tracte  are  well  calculated  to  do  the  same  thing.  Ife  forget  the 
author  in  the  hallowed  memories  he  awnkeuii  respecting  Jesus.  The  idea  is  admirable,  and  the  style  Is  Josl 
suited  te  the  sul^ect.    We  hope  these  tracts  will  have  an  extensive  circulation." 

*'  The  sobjecta  are  well  chosen,  and  treated  in  a  popular  and  pleasing  manner.  There  is  a  certain  eleganl 
pretUness  of  theaght  and  diction,  which  mar,  periiaiie,  be  spoken  of  as  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Rogers'  style. 
Beyond  this,  there  is  much  sweetness  of  appeal,  combined  with  lonndaeu  of  theological  sentiment.''^ 
Congregational  Fulfit. 
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WEEKLY    OFFERINGS 

Puhlicatiom  on  Church  Finance. 


THE    WEEKLY    OFFERING. 

EIGHT  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  «  BRITISH  STANDARD." 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  BOSS. 

Part  I Id.  each,  orTs.  6d.  per  100. 

Part  II 2d.  each,  or  16s.  per  100. 

Complete 8d.  eaob,  or  21s.  per  100, 

1b.  per  hundred. 

WEEKLY    OFFEBINaS.     A  Tract  for  General  DistribntioiL 

By  the  Ber.  J.  ROSS. 

8s.  per  hundred. 

.  CHRISTIAN  BENEFICENCE.    {25th  thousand.) 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  ROSS. 

Price  4d. 

THE    LORD'S    DAY    OBLATION. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRACTICE  OP  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCHES. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT. 

Pastor  of  the  Protettant  EuangtUedl  Church,  Ep9om, 
Price  ^d.  each.    5d.  per  dozen.    3s.  per  hundred. 

THE  TOUTH'S  BIBLICAL  OATEOHISM  ON  THE  DEDICATION 

OP  PB0PERT7. 

By  the  Bev.  JOHN  BOSS. 

2s.  per  hundred. 

LETTER    TO    AN    INQUIRSR. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  KAY. 

*«*  If  1,000  or  more  are  ordered,  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  page  oaa  b«  filled  in 
with  any  address  that  local  churches  may  require,  without  additional  diarge. 

Price  6d. 

THE  CHURCHES,  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  PEW  SYSTEM. 

By  A  LAYMAN. 

All  the  above  are  sent  post  free,  by  Jxtdd  akd  Qlass,  New  Bridge  Street^ 

and  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London. 

-  -   -       —       --  -  !■■  • 

CHURCH    FINANCE. 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS,   &c.,  FOR  WEEKLY  OFFERINGS. 

AoumntBook,  A.'ftr  Oongresation  of  aboat  00  members,  for  Uiree  yean t  • 

n  f,      B,  for  Congre<;.itloBofabbnt  180  membem,  for  eighteen  months  S  d 

„  „     .Ko.  T..,  for  CoQsregation  of  about  200  memhers,  for  three  yean T  9 

n  „      No.  IL,  tor  Congregation  of  about  400  meniben,  for  three  yean     10  € 

,»  ..      No,  III.,  for  ConiiTegAtion  of  about  COO  tnembeni,  for  three  yran  15  • 

Books  for  Chorche>«,  of  greater  or  less  number  of  Congregation  thun  the  foregoing,  and  for  a  shcrtcr  period 
than  three  ycara,  can  be  had,  if  required . 

ISJXYRLOFES,  printed  and  adhesive,  per  lOtO  5  • 

tt  for  6,000,  at  per  1000  **" "'"". .[........,. .    4  0 

^*^' hiSe*°  ^^'^^^  °'  "°'^  *"  ordered,  any  required  prVntingirVlVb^^ 

Circulars  to  memben  whose  payments  are  iuarrear,  per  100  " 4  0 

All  the  above  are  sent  carriage  free,  per  return  of  mail,  and  can  be  had  <m/y  of 

JUD1>  AND  QlaBS,  New  BridffO  Street,  and  flm^'a  Tun  HiMil    Ijmiiim 
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Just  published,  erotcn  SvOj  cloth,  iOO  pp.,  price  As. 

A   TALE    FOR   THE    PHARISEES. 

Br  THE  AXJTHOE  OF  "DIVES  AND  LAZARUS." 


OPINIONS. 

"  Those  who  huTe  re«d  a  woik  of  great  interesi  io  eoimexioii  vith  ihst  phMO  of  our  locUl  ijttem  whieh 
inTolret  the  trial*  and  sorron-*  of  the  Loodon  poor,  entitled  '  Dives  and  Laxai-oa/  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  a  new  tale  by  the  tame  aothor  ha«  a  claiin  to  eonii>'eratiOD.  In  the  story  in  question,  which  Is  called  '  A 
Tale  for  the  Pharisee^'  there  is  not  the  Tsjriety  of  the  former  work,  as  it  consists,  not  of  a  seriee  of  delineatioM 
of  Ufe  among  the  lowly,  but  of  the  history  of  oue  person,  a  woman,  whose  life  is  traoed  with  singular  minuteness 
from  her  orphan  girlhood  throi^h  her  career  of  domestic  service  and  married  life,  followed  by  sorrows  and 
suiftrrings  arising  irom  no  fault  of  her  own,  which  at  length  reduce  her  to  an  old  age  of  drunkenness  and  destltu- 
tion,  and  a  miserable  death  iota  hospital.  There  is  a  iMge  amount  of  paiofol  attraction  attached  to  the  stoiy. 
A  great  merit  of  the  tale,  if  it  had  no  other,— and  It  has  many, — is,  that  nothing  ii  related  which  might  not 
have  happened  exactly  as  it  is  related,  and  It  draws  a  most  vivid  and  truthfhl  picture  of  suffering  and  endurance 
which  at  last  break  down  a  natorally  well.inc]ined  heart  and  a  welUraincd  mind.  The  writer  must  be  practically 
acquainted  with  the  condition,  the  feelings,  the  sympathies,  and  the  temptations  of  the  poor  and  woitlac 
classes  :  his  ezprrience  Is  told  In  a  style  so  simple  and  straightforward,  and  yet  so  full  of  vigour,  and  the 
■eenet  he  describes  are  paUatad  with  to  much  fidcUty,  as  to  give  the  book  something  of  more  Talne  than  Is 
nsnally  attaehed  to  a  work  of  ftetlon.'*— ///Mfraled  London  Ifiwt, 

"  This  unpretending  little  volume  eontains  a  tale  of  real  heroism  and  sad  calamity  in  humble  lift,  and  the 
Incidents  are  nanratad  in  plain,  terse,  and  forcible  language.  The  main  features  of  the  stoiy  are  varied  by 
nameroni  Ins^asees  Illustrative  of  the  extent  of  mutual  assisUnee,  which  ie  generously  given  amongst  the  pooicel 
of  the  poor,  and  its  aim  and  object  are  to  assist  In  raising  a  kindlier  feeling  among  all  elassee  bv  a  consideration  of 
the  truth  that  among  the  hnmblet»t  classes  of  life  are  to  be  found  instances  of  setf-sscriflcliv  devotion,  of  sterling 
probity,  and  successfhl  industry  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  other  class  of  the  community." — Morning  Chronicle, 

"  It  ha)  that  ori^nallty  and  purpose  which  arise  from  an  actual  snrrey  of  lib,  and  a  knowledge  of  Ita  evik 
and  xahtjitA,"— Spectator, 

*'  The  author  of  this  work  is'already  favourably  known  to  the  reading  public,  for  the  strong  advocaojr  which 
he  has  exerted  hi  favonr  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our  London  population.  In  the  work  before  as,  he  »n%f<tf>lns 
his  reputation  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  life,  and  of  their  habits  of  fteliog  and  thinking.  In 
the  course  of  the  work,  we  have  pictures,  in  detail,  of  life  in  an  English  kitchen  and  in  an  Australian  tent,  life 
in  a  London  police-ttation,  and  life  in  town  lodgings.  There  is  not  cither  bitterness  or  exaggerstlon  in  the 
tone  of  the  wr;t«r ;  he  is  evidently  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  Is  a  seed  of  much  good  in  our  English 
woiking  classes  ;  and  Le  is  also  aware  that  with  the  good  there  is  mingled  much  that  b  bad.  That  the  good 
should  be  encouiagcd  and  rewarded  by  social  success  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  well-wisher  to  soe'cty.  TUit 
the  bad  may  be  amended  or  eradicated  Is  the  only  hope  of  the  reformer.  We  cArdlslI^  recommend  tiie  woik 
to  onr  readers.    It  is  one  of  good  feeUogf  6<**^  Inlcrest,  and  much  ability. "^.Simtfay  Ttm«§, 

**  There  Is  a  certain  amount  of  power,  and  that,  too,  of  a  fearlhl  order,  in  this  *  Tale  for  the  Pharisees.*  It 
is  in  singular  Accordance  with  its  title,  and  the  purpose  intended  is  carried  out  with  remarkable  consistency. 
It  may  be  true  to  the  very  le  ter,  and  it  may  be  also  a  meie  type  and  sinple  fiireshadowing  of  an  every-diij 
nnexsggcratcd  f  ut.  The  Phaiisees  will  read  it  to  their  profit,  let  us  hope,  and  in  the  meantime,  we  gir«  U 
our  hearty  coQimcudatioB.->  Weekly  Diepateh, 

"The  tale  is  not  without  its  moral  or  its  purpose.  It  teaches  us  the  lesson  of  a  mother^  undying  love  ; 
it  teaches  us  the  struggles  of  a  broken  heart ;  it  teaches  us  not  to  Judii^e  lest  we  ouniclves  be  Judged. 
Few  will  be  able  to  peruse  with  dry  eyes  that  portion  of  the  stoty  where  the  devoted  mother  gives 
herself  up  to  Justice  as  a  thief  in  eciter  to  save  her  son,  and  where  be  allows  her  to  tufftr 
the  punishment  and  bear  the  disgiuce  for  him,  and  those  heart-rending  scenes  of  gradoal  degradatl«n 
which  follow  her  liberation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  '  Tale  for  the  Pharisees,'  and  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
are  apt  to  condemn  hastily  and  be  persuaded  slowly." — Daily  Telegraph, 

"  The  little  pleasures  and  the  ereal  sorrows  of  the  poor,  their  loves,  their  trials,  and  their  sofferingi  are 
reflected  in  the  story  which  is  tola  « 1th  much  simplicity  and  natural  force  In  the  volume  before  ns.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  is  indicated  by  the  Utle,  and  sure  we  are  that  its  perusal  is  calculated  to  obtain  more  consideration 

for  thehuinblc  classes  under  temptation  and  suspidoo,  than  Is  generally  accorded  to  them The  author 

has  literary  ability,  and  Uie  power  of  arresting  attention  ;  And  alttionTh  his  work  Is  free  from  pretention.  It 
will  seenre  by  iU  merits  the  approbation  of  the  public."^A>tt;s  of  the  World, 
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Methodism  more  than  Fifty  years  ago. — Dedicated  to  tbe  Bi«hop  of  London.  Cloth 
antique,  4s.    Paper  ooYers,  Is.  6d. 

Altar  Sins ;  or.  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Euebarlstic  Brrom  of  Rome,  as  Taught 
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History  and  Power  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts;'*  '*Tho  History  of  Church  Laws  in 
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On  September  Ist,  with  400  Original  Illnstrations,  price  3b.  6d.  doth  gUt. 

THE  FAMILY  CYCLOVJEDIA.     A  complete  Treasury  of  Useful  Infor- 
mation  on  all  subjects  bearing  upon  the  Common  Interests  and  Daily  Want-s  of 
Mankind  comprising  a  Second  and  entirely  Xew  Series  of 

L— THINGS  NOT  OKNKRALLT  KNO^-X.        II.-THIN08  THAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  KSOVTN. 

1U.-THIXG8  WORTH  KNOWING. 

With  full  Instructions,  Drawings,  and  Specifications,  for  the  Construction  of  Cottagei, 
Dwelling-houses  and  Villas  the  whole  forming  a  Dictionaiy  of  .<<ocial  and  Domestic 
Economy.    Copiously  illustrated,  and  carefully  written,  under  superrisiou  of  the  Editcn 
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WHITE'S    HOO-UAIN    LETEB    TROBS 

la  allowed  )>y  upwards  of  200  Medical  Oentlemen  to  be  the  moat  eSVctivF 
invention  in  tbe  tmnitive  treatmeut  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  a  steel 
spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  eflects,  is  hero  avoided;  a  soft  faandac^ 
being  worn  ronndthe  bodj,  while  tbe  reqnisite  resisting  power  ih  sappUwl 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAl)  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mart 
ease  und  closeneas  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  ma;  be  worn  dniinf 
Bleep,  A  ileBCriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  (Nulno: 
&jl  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  incbe) 
below  the  hijia  being  sent  to  the 

Kano&etnreT,  Xr.  WHIT£,  22S  Piooadill;,  lAUdou. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  Eli.,  268.  Cd.,  and  31s,  6d.     Poitace  1> 
-  -     -  Price  of  a  Double  Ttubb,  31».  Gd.,  42s.,  and  628.  6d.    Poatage  U.  8d.— 

Foit-Offlce  Ordora  to  be  made  payable  to  Joss  White,  Poet-Office,  Piceailillj. 

ELASTIC  STOOKINGS,  SOCKS,  KITEE-0AP8,  ETC 

The  mnterial  of  which  these  arc  made  is  recommended  by  the  facnltj  aa  bainf 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  aud  the  best  invention  for  giiinj 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  Of 
LEGS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  ic.  It  is  porous,  light  in  t«sture.  toi 
inexpenuve,  and  is  drawn  on  like  nn  ordinary  stocking.  )*rice,  from  Ts.  Gd.  to  16«.  eact 
Foitage,  6d. 

JOHK  WHITE,   HADtlFACITnUiB,  SSS  FICOADULT,    LOHDOX.       (U 

H&XR  DESTROYER— 248  High  Holbom.  AlEXAXDER  BOSS  ? 
DEPILATORY  remores  superQaous  hair  from  the  taoe,  neck,  andanm,  viihoot 
ii^Qiy  to  the  skin.  Price  Se,  6d.,  sent  frte  inpl^ncaTcrB  for  50alamp«.  t^nlfaaridas 
Oil,  a  Bure  natorer  of  the  hair,  Se.  6d.,  Aiee  for  64  rtaupa,  per  post,  in  plain  oorcn- 


HAIR    DTE,    248    High    Holbom    (oppoaito  Day  (ind   Martin>i 
ALEXANDER  ROSS'S  Liquid  Dye  is  easily  applied  with  a  comb  or  bmih; 
dncing  light  or  dark  oolonre.    Bold  at  3h.  6d.  i  tent  free  in  jdain »_  u  _- 
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Fourth  Edition,  Chffij  2«.  Gd. ;  Papei*  Cover^  Is,  6i, 

HELPS   TO   TRUTH-SEEKERS; 

OB,    CHRISTIANITT    AND    80EPTI0ISM. 

AN  EXPOSITION  AND  A  DEFENCE. 

BY   THE    REV.    JOSEPH   PAKKER,    MANCHEStER 


OPINIONS. 

"TIm  book  Aboondi  In  Jwt  ud  M&aible  observatloM.  Few  yomiK  moii  of  tht  eltu  for  whom  the  worii  li 
inlandtd  eoold  read  it  wiuioat  adTaatege.*'->^rtYt«A  Qaarterfjf  Jteviae. 

"TMi  woik  li  Intended  to  meet  the  wanti  of  tbil  Inrge  cl«f  s  of  our  young  men  who  hvn  not  the  meane  or 
the  leisore  for  reading  more  elaborate  works.  The  principal  objectiona  to  CbriiitiAnitx,  particolaiij  t^OM  of 
the  flecalariit  lehool,  are  boldly  met  and  fidrly  answerrd.  The  style  it  Inminoos,  terae,  and  cneigetie.  Mr. 
Parker  writes  like  a  man  who  hae  tested  his  arsnimeotf  by  their  applicaiiou  t4>  actnal  life — to  nnbeUeven, 
donbtere,  and  troth-seekers,  with  whom  he  hat  had  personal  ini«-rcoarfe ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  hie 
argnmentatfon  has  thus  acquired  a  ylraoionsnesi  and  point  not  caiiily  to  be  obtained  hy^  the  ledaded 
tliinker."— rfce  Schetic, 

"  Ifoeh  elcamees  and  force  characterise  erery  pAssage  in  theee  pages  ;  the  argumenta  are  sound,  the  reading 
throughout  Is  pleasant.  Without  being  of  too  seiioos  a  oat  are,  the  main  olgect  of  this  work  would  api>ear  to 
be  to  dear  up  some  of  the  disputed  poiota  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  most  eases  this  3s  done  to  satisbctlon.'* 
— Evening  Reader, 

"  Amidst  the  iiitiumcTahle  specimens  of  literary  carpentry  tamed  out  by  the  religious  press  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  nleesant  to  meet  with  a  work  which  is  of>t  an  old  sermon,  an  enlui^ged  leeturr,  nor  a  rcpetitio!!  of  old 
ideaft  and  threadbare  argnmeute.  Such  a  one  Is  before  u^  well  desetring  the  success  it  has  met  with.  -  It  Is  the 
product  of  calm  and  patient  thoughr,  and  deals  with  the  great  points  of  dii<]*utc  between  the  Cliristlan  and  the 
soeptie  in  a  manner  at  once  t  ;mperate.  inastcrty,  and  original.  The  young  ioquirers,  who  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  readers,  should  eudeavoiu:  to  pmeuie  Mr.  FNrker's  interesting  volume  Ibr  their  school  libnnoiy 
eren  if  unable  to  procure  it  for  their  ojivu**^Bihle  Cfas*  llagazinc, 

"  Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Parker's  was  a  desideratum.  It  Lh  intended  for  an  important  class,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  it*  end.  It  is  written  with  clearness  and  ferronr,  and  often  rises  to  an  eloquence  having  tbc  spirit  of 
Judgment  and  the  spirit  of  burning." — The  Ilomilut, 

"The  avowed  object  of  the  author  b  to  present  a  «hort  eiposition  and  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  with 
a  view  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  laiyer  and  profonnder  works  ;  and  all  that  has  been  attempted  has  been  ably 
performed.  The  volume  U  marked  by  vigorous  thinking,  expressed  in  language  deer  and  forcible.  So  fur  as  it 
u  argumentative,  it  is  cotrent  and  satisCsctory,  while  it  is  pervaded  by  a  stmin  of  iq>peal  direct  and  powrrfbl, 
much  esJenlated  to  fix  the  attention  and  enlist  the  understaadiog  in  the  all-important  inquiries  in  which  the 
writer  seeks  to  engage  IL"—Chrisfian  1fVne$9. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  be»ttkeulo«;  leal  books  of  t^c  day.  Mr*  Parker,  who  is  a  talented  and  highly  popular 
mitilster  of  the  congregntional  body,  and  Dr.  IIaUey*s  succcasor,  in  Manchester,  thoroui;hIy  understaodb  the 
controversy  between  Sceptics  and  the  advocates  of  CAuisti'inity.  In  the  present  volume  he  deals  fully,  fairly, 
and  sneeessfolly  irith  aU  the  objections  and  reasons  of  the  Secularist  school ;  and.  wiihal,  writes  In  excellent 
temper.  To  all  persons  who  desire  to  kuow  what  may  be  said  for  and  againit  God's  revealed  truth,  we 
eanestly  recommend  this  cheap  and  admiiable  work." — Halifax  Courier. 

"  We  can  well  rcommcnd  this  volume  to  such  teachers  a^  are  not  aoiic  up  to  the  mark,  or  may  be  *  haltfav 
between  two  opinions '  on  these  Kol^rcts  ;  and  ihoy  will  find  Juti  cnongh  said  on  every  topic  to  fUmlsh  them  wltA 
unanswerable  arguments  wherewith  to  combat  and  defeat  the  misgivings  and  donbthiga  of  their  own  consdcnoee, 
or  the  troublesome  Interrogatories  offidse  seducing  rationalista."— ^MMrf/iy  School  Teachtr't  Magazine, 

"The  work  before  w  will  help  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  yet  seekbig  furohJective  truth  la  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  ;  and,  as  we  supiKwe  there  arc  many  such,  we  wiah  God-speed  «x  all 
reasonable  atterapU  to  enlighten  their  darkness,  and  dissipate  thdr  doubU  and  pr^udices.  Among  ower  toplee 
flifntuHi  and  in  a  reveient  and  thonghtftd  manner,  are  the  fbllowing  >-Is  the  Bible  Divine  f  b  Christkeiliy 
frOBtGod f  Md Dtrlne M| «terifi.''—Cf erica'  Journal, 
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"Dft.  Stowill  was  no  ordinary  man.  Ilis  courM2  throuKU  life  ^oa  crowded,  cTcntfal,  useful,  and  hMOf 
able.  A  record  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Huch  a  man,  if  presented  with  even  ordbiary  care  and  tdelity, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  acceptable  and  useful.  And  tliat  the  volume  before  us  in  such  a  record,  aad  that  it 
will  nrore  veiy  acceptable  and  rery  UMful,  we  hare  no  doubt  whatever.    It  eonabta  of  neaxljr  MO  pagns 

and  is  divided  into  Two  Parts Dr.  Stowell  was  an  original  thinker,  and  expressed  his  thooffhts  with 

freedom,  independence,  deamoes,  and  force.  The  senuon  on  "  Chrlijtian  Zeal,'  and  those  entided  "  The 
Foolishness  of  Prcachine,"  **  The  IlappiueHK  of  God,"  "The  BlessfHineas  of  Oi^in^,"  and  *'Tbe  Fall  of 
Satan,"  may  be  read  again  and  again  with  delight  and  profit.  On  the  whole  we  regard  this  vuluma  as  « 
valuable  addition  to  our  religious  biogniphies,  and  antidimtc  for  it  a  favorable  and  cxtensire  reontkm.'* 

**  Tliis  is  a  ver^*  ijitercbtbig  and  well- written  memoir,  giving  signH  of  a  literary  ability  on  the  part  of  thr 
editoft  which  will,  we  hope,  find  exercise  in  other  fleUls.  The  life  is  briefly  and  effectiveW  portiaTTd, 
and  nothing  is  Introduced  which  does  not  illustrate  the  character  and  Udoutb  of  him  of  whuesnt* 
written.  Tne  eeinions»  which  occupy  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  are  excellent  and  eharacterbtir. 
The  arrangement  of  the  whole  book  ih  admirable.  Dr.  Stowell's  ft'iends»  and  othor»who  knew  him  evly 
tts  a  pubUc  man,  wiU  be  glad  to  possens  this  memorial  of  a  life  wldch  was  crowded  with  useftil  laboars 
and  of  a  character  which  was  m^de  perfect  through  buffenngs  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few.'*    Fretmatt. 

«*  This  volume  is  divided  between  memoirs  and  sermons ;  the  former  comprLhiug  npwardK  of  900  dosrl^ 
printed  pcwres,  and  the  latter  twelve  very  valuable  disoour.'k'!i».  The  memoir,  winch  is  ingenionriy  tnami, 
in  marked  by  mueh  independence  of  thought,  and  bean  an  air  of  considerable  originality... .As  wa<pn>prr. 
correspondence,  both  copiotu  and  valuable,  has  been  inti-oduced  under  these  wveral  heads  wherwcr  •< 

was  appropriate,  the  whole  connected  by  interesting  and  animated  paragraphs  of  obserratioii Vrm  « 

believe  will  read  without  most  painful  emotion  the  cloKiug  pages  of  this  memoir,  which  are  ablv,  fiacl? 
written,  deeply  charged  with  feeling,  and  much  fitted  to  produce  animpreasiofn  unfavourable  to  ue  Cam- 

inhtee.    Even-  sentence  go(*s  to  the  heart. The  name  of  ^Villiam  Hendry  Btowell  will  occupy  u 

honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  Xuncouformitr  diuing  the  Nineteenth  ceutur}*.        British  SUutdw^' 

**Thc  subject  of  tlus  biograuhv  %hh  a  luau  wno&cnamc  mQI  be  familiar  to  all  our  Dissentmg  fHeods  .>' 
ftitc  who  occupied  the  mo^  dlstlnguishrd  poMitions  of  tltc  Congregational  body.  The  n?ctml  of  hh  hf** 
hskn  Jui»t  been  given  to  the  world  by  his  son,  in  a  book  which,  while  it  will  not  attract  the  noCiec  of  an; 
who  were  tmacqxiaintod  with  Dr.  Stowell,  will  ncvortheleiM  Y)o  reg:irded  an  valuable  by  all  ttaoae  vbn 
either  heard  him  preach  or  came  under  his  InJluencc  om  a  tutor.  Mr.  Stowell  has  producra  what  appMr> 
to  be  a  fuitiiful,  and  i¥,  certainly,  an  affectiomttr,  memorial  of  hfx  father.... We  can  most  eonSallv  reeom* 
mend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  stud'.ut'',  voiuig  mini -ten*,  and  the  members  of  religions  aoeietlM  pcnr* 
rallv.    It  will  shoii  the  latter  that  di^(K>ntmg  preachers  do  sometimes  work,  and  work  hard  dufteg  tb* 

wftck ;  it  will  shoM-  the  former  "  what  to  do,  uml  hoM  to  do  it." Reverul  srrmoni*  are  oppradnl  to  tb' 

rolumo,  which  are  practical.**  Mhrmimf  S$m: 


London  :  JUDD  &  GLASS,  New  Brid«e  Street,  and  Graves  Inn  Eoad. 
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Crown  8ro.    464  pp.    Hmidioaidiy  boand  in  Clotb,  and  embeUisbad  with  FroniiipiMe. 

Price  68.,  Poit  free. 

PHASES    AND    FALLACIES 

OF 

SOCIETY  AS  IT  IS. 


^■Sy^tK^^.  *•       ~     •  .V\ 


By  CIUBLES  FOBD,  Author  of  «  The  Mind :  its  Suaimance  and  Solace.'* 


I.  ■^^^'W-^v 


**  Tho  idea  of  this  volume  conveys  bat  an  imperfect  idea  of  itii  true  character.  It  ie  a  spedei  of  photo- 
myh  of  an  existence.  We  hare  moltifiarious  dcecaota  on  inlhncy  and  childhood,  jontii  and  earlv  maa- 
oood,  the  prime  of  life  and  old  afrc,  till  tho  curtain  fall,  and  '  the  spirit  return  to  God  who  gave  it.*    In 

theec  aereral  chapters  there  in  a  ffreat  deal  that  is  Instructive  and  interesting In  the  second  port  of  the 

worlc  lies  its  pccnUarity.  Wc  have  here  an  ingenious  and  instructive  chapter  on  Modem  Ileflnement, 
which  teens  with  excoUrnt  commou-!»enbC.  To  this  succeeds*  a  chapter  on  Modem  Conventionalism, 
which  is  spceially  entitled  to  attention.  The  points  which  it  discusses  with  great  vivacity  are,  social  con- 
tresis  ■oc£pd  enterpiim',  drcMi,  and  general  hants.  To  thin  succeeds  a  chapter  on  Modem  Sodal  Ois- 
tinctiolis,  which  presents  a  considerable  amount  of  searching  observation.  fluperflcJal  Similarity  is  next 
discussca.  The  volume  is  cleorly  that  of  a  thinking  man  and  a  good  man — one  who  cares  very  litUe  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  who  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  sound  reason  for  Ids  own  conclusions,  and  to 
follow  out  the  convictions  of  his  own  understanding."— ifn'fwj^  Standard, 

**  There  Is  much  original  and  shrewd  animadversion  on  the  phases  and  fallacies  of  life  as  it  is  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  The  book  i^  divided  into  two  pwts,  each  of  which  contains  four  chapters,  intcr- 
flperscd  with  introductionis  notes,  and  appendices.  Tno  first  topic  treated  of  is  *  Infkncy  and  Childhood.' 
in  reference  to  which  we  arc  favoured  with  some  very  sensible  and  xuehd  suggestions,  not  untinged  wrai 
irentle  irony  and  touching  sentiment.  We  next  como  to  *  Youth  and  Early  Manhood,'  and  here  we 
have  a  chafer  which  abounds  with  sharp  satire  very  righteously  bestowed  on  some  of  the  popular  shams 
of  modem  Kigland,  both  lay  and  cleriesl.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  mainly  to  ladies,  as  objects  of 
love  in  courtship,  and  sourceii  of  happiness  in  marriage.  Here,  too,  many  masks  and  disguises  are  stript 
from  objects  seemingly  fair,  and  good  useful  advice  is  given  to  all  whom  it  roav  concem.  The  dosing  chaptor 
of  the  first  part  deals  with  Old  Age,  and  we  must  say  that  we  like  it  better  than  anything  else  in  ue  book, 
lite  best  qualities  of  our  author  come  out  here,  and  we  find  him  to  be  a  sincere,  sympathiaing,  and 
Christian  man,  whose  riews  are  elevated  and  noMe,  whoso  aspirations  are  lat^e,  whose  hopca  are 
hcovenly,  and  who,  looking  at  all  things  for  himself,  and  Hpcaking  freely  his  own  convictions,  is  able  to 
rivet  the  interest  of  his  readers,  and  to  impart  to  them  ninch  of  his  own  fervent  feeling.  The  Second 
l*art  treats  of  '  Modem  Ketlnement,'  *  Modem  Conventionalism,'  *  Social  Distmctiooa,'  and 
**  Bupcrficlal  Similarity.'*  Uere  the  writer  displays  very  clearly  the  characteristic  endowments  of  his 
mind,  and  wo  find  him  at  once  a  pliilo^pher  und  a  poet.  It  may  Just  be  added,  that  the  book  is  well  got 
up,  in  clear  type,  and  on  good  paper ;  and  thiii  wc  always  hold  to  bo  a  great  advantage  to  both  an  author 
and  his  readers."— CVM^rryoO'omi/  Pulpit, 

**  The  object  of  tho  author  of  this  volume  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  command  the  approval  of  every 
right  thinking  mind.  By  *  holding  the  mirror  up  to  !iocict>','  ttom  childhood  to  old  age,  and  eaUiag 
attention  to  the  phases  and  fiillacica  by  which  each  stage  of  existence  is  more  or  less  characterised  in  our 
highly  conventiaiial  state,  he  seeks  tj  improve  thow  *  phases '  and  correct  those  '  fallacies '  by  bringing  to 
bear  upon  them  the  lights  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  power  of  th054>  principles  which  derive  their  ste«ngUi 
and  permanency  from  the  harmony  smbsistlng  between  them  and  the  immutable  laws  of  the  Creator.  We 
commend  the  work  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject ;  which  is  tliroughout  treated  in  a  right  spirit* 
thoturh  not  always  with  the  perspicacity  that  enables  you  to  sec  at  once  the  full  meaning  of  the  author." 
—  Belr*  Weeklff  Metwngrr. 

**  This  volume  requires  to  be  »tHdird  us  well  as  read.  It  i^^  not  a  cynicul  exposure  of  mistakes  and 
follies,  guiding  to  no  practical  renult.  It  is  evidently  written  '  more  in  sorrow  than  hi  anger ;'  and  if  the 
nuthor  *  smites*  it  it  in  *kindneim.'  while  his  cautions  and  counsels  prove  ' an  excellent  oil,*  which,  ao 
far  from  *  breaking  tfie  head,'  will,  if  duly  attended  to  lead  to  soundness  and  perfection.  With  the  feelings 
of  a  Christian  philanthropbt,  bent  on  doing  good  in  his  day  und  K«neration,  he  exposes '  fUlades '  in  refer- 
ence to  infancy  and  childhood,  youth  and  cany  manhood,  the  prime  of  life  and  old  age.  Of  the  praetieal 
character  of  thit  volume  wo  could  f\imish  abimdaat  proofs  bv copioUN  extracts,  and  we  whdi  it  to  be  read 
extensively  and  throughout.  It  i>hould  be  in  the  hands  or  all  who  are  desirous  of  *  leaving  tha  world 
better  than  they  found  it.*  Ueadn  of  families  will  do  well  to  n>ad  and  study  it,  especially  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  volume.  It  abounds  with  pradmtial  maxim**  as  to  health,  diet,  (uess,  exerdse,  and 
numerous  other  important  particulars.  Our  friends  the  total  abstaJneis  fh>m  Intoxioatinc  Uqnors  will 
And  many  pages  devoted  to  an  exposure  of  the  numerous  erils  resulting  from  the  use  of  araflcial  stimuU. 
Females,  too,  come  in  for  expo^re.^,  reproofr,  and  cautUms.  Altogether,  wc  heartily  reeommend  the 
volimie.** — We9ttyan  Ttmet, 


L.»    ^   •  v-*^       ••  -,-  ' 
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The  War :  a  Poem.     Price  6d. 
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Reason.*'  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  HOWELL,  Nottin«rham,  Author  of  "  The  Blasphemy  against  the 
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on  one  ofthe  Chief  Chureh  Questions  of  the  Day.   By  the  Rev.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  B.  A.    16  pp.  8<1 . 

The  Sudden  Suminons ;  its  Voice  to  tlie  Disciple  and 

THE  UNDECIDED.  By  WILLLVM  II.  DTER,  Minister  of  Argyle Chapel,  Bath.  ;2pp.6d.  Cloth,  1h. 

The  Leviathan;  or^  the  Works  of  Man  or  the  Ways 

OF  GOD.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Kingsland  Congrej^tional  Church.  By  the  Rev.  THO^S 
AVELING.    34  pp.  Od. 

The  Great  Question:  Are  You  prepared  to  Die?    By 

the  Author  of  "  The  Duty  of  Benevolent  Eiertion."     Price  Id. 

Auncular  Confession :  or,  shall  Britain  be  Romanized  ? 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  MARTIN.    Prioe  Id. 

Home  Missions :  or,  can  Bntain  be  Evangelized?    A 

Little  Book  for  Christians  of  every  Denomination.    By  the  Rev.  JAMES  MARTIN.    Price  2d. 
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Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Strmid.     Price  6d. 
Cheering  Words  for  Weary  and  Troubled  Believers. 

By  the  Rev.  AI^FRED  TYLER.    iMcc  4d. 

Biym  Again  ;  or  the  Gentler  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

By  the  Rev.  FREDERICK  S.  ^HLLLVMS.    Price  halfpemiy  each  j  or  U.  Cd.  per  100. 

ThePresent  Crisis.  By  the  Rev,  Frederick  S.  Williams, 
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SELF-FORMATION: 

TWELVE      CHAPTERS      FOR      YOUNG      THINKERS. 
Third  Edition,  Revised,  and  greatly  Enlarged. 

BY    THE    EEY.    E.    PAXTON    HOOD, 

Author  of '« The  Uses  of  Biography  *'  '*  Genitu  if  Indwtry**  "  Blind  Amoi;'  ^c. 


OPINIONS. 

"  Then  it  really,  in  (hit  book,  •  very  eonsidcrable  amoont  of  reading  and  thooglit,  put  befon  tiia  reader 
niMt  qoalatiy  and  pleasantly.  We  learn  tnm,  it  almost  without  perceiving  ;  and  we  can  nnhesitatia^  sagr  thai, 
in  oar  optnioB,  much  more  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  this  volume  than  from  many  of  fu  greater  ^ateaaloB.*'— 
Tke  CrUie. 

"  Containing  much  nsefbl  adviee.  which  ' young  thinkers*  would  do  well  to  eonaider  and  adopt.  AltofaUMr 
creditable  to  the  author^  desire  to  be  uaeftd  to  a  class  with  which  he  has  perhaps  aa  much  heartj  sgmpUby  mm 
any  in  the  present  day.**— ^reemon. 

*'  This  lUtle  book  will  be  highly  priaed  by  youthfUl  readers,  and  they  may  gain  a  good  deal  of  infonnAtion 
and  instniction  from  its  pages.  Mr.  Hood,  it  is  well  kooirn,  writes  in  a  rncy  style  to  snlt  the  present  daj. 
He  takes  ap  the  following  subjects : — What  is  self-vacation  t— IIow  to  observe — What  to  rend,  and  how  to 
read  it— The  Arii  of  Thinking— The  edaeaiion  of  the  Memory— Moral  Uabita— The  Punait  of  Truth— Tho 
EdneatioB  of  the  Taste— Mental  and  Moral  Freedom — lutcllectaal  Dandyism— Physical  Educatioo — ^Tb« 
Education  of  the  Citiaen.  On  each  of  these  subjects  the  author  Iv*  down  certidn  polnU  of  Erection  and 
illnstratea  them  by  anecdote*,  figures,  allegories,  and  copious  quoti^ons  firom  other  writers.  Wo  oordialiy 
commend  this  sprightly  book.**— -I%e  Patriot. 

**  Mr.  Hood  has  long  been  known  as  a  popular  lecturer  and  author.  The  present  Toluroe  will  serva  to 
increase  Ua  useftalnees  and  fiime.  It  consists  of  twelve  valuable  and  interesting  chapters  on  tho  fiHIowing 
topics    ••••••    We  cannot  but  desire  for  this  book  a  wido  circulation.*'- J7a/(fax  OomrUr, 

**  We  ampleaaed  to  find  this  book  in  a  third  edition.  There  is  plenty  of  rich  raoineis  in  what  Mr.  Hoed 
writes.**- JSrafi^c/tca/  J^affasinc. 

%*  100  Copies  or  more  of  the  Cheap  Edition  can  he  had  at  Is.  each,  direct  from  the  Ptiblitheri. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 
Second  Edition,  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  28.  6d. 

BLIND  AMOS  a  HIS  VELVET  PRINCIPLES ; 

OB, 

PROVERBS  AND  PARABLES  FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLK. 


OPINIONS. 

"  A  charming  little  book.  It  is  written  somewhat  after  the  manner  ot  '  Old  Humphrey/  conveying  ezedknt 
instrnction  in  the  most  pleasbg  style  of  anecdote  and  allegory.**— Pafrio^ 

**  Yvrj  good,  indeed.  Original,  striking,  and  pleasant.  Not  a  little  prose-poetry  is  to  be  found  here— and 
even  more  solid  thongkr,  clearly  and  suggestively  eommnnirated.'  The  greater  part  of  the  Utile  book  will  stick 
when  the  young  reader's  immediate  pleannre  trom  its  perusal  has  past  awey.  *  Blind  Amoa '  ia  an  acqnalnitowee 
not  likely  to  be  foigotten  by  ttiose  onea  introduced  to  him."— J^oitcof^ormtsf. 

''The  lamented  *  Old  Hnmphrey,*  although  his  ready  pen  is  active  no  longer,  has  left  behind  him  soma  npan 
whom  his  mantle  appears  to  rest!  The  tidented  minister  of  the  Ofibrd  ttoad  Chapel  has  here  produced  a  tola 
which,  in  its  livelines.-  and  pungency,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  Old  Humphrey's  captivating  books  for  young  people. 
'  filin«  Amos  *  hat  our  hearty  recommendation.**—  Bible  Class  Magazine. 

**  It  is  not  often  our  good  fortnne  to  meet  with  such  a  book  as  this.  In  many  reepeett  It  reminds  •<  of  tb« 
admirable  Lectures  to  Children  by  Todd ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  it  is  superior.  ••.••••  We 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Hood  on  the  success  ho  has  achieved,  and  hope  before  long  that  he  will  pnaaat 
us  with  some  more  of  the  sayings  and  dolius  of  '  Blind  AmoJ.'  Meantime,  we  recommend  every  motlier.  aad 
all  who  ore  lovlfigly  engaged  in  training  children  *  in  the  way  they  should  go,*  to  procure  Iha  pieetBl  ^<onat. 
We  know,  if  they  do  so,  thoy  wlU  thank  us  for  our  advice."— £eM>  Weekly  Mtsseng^. 

K.Bw—A  eheop  edition  In  paper  covers,  for  circulation  in  Sabbath-aehools,  has  beon  prsDaicd,  aad  vQI  bi 
seat  ia  ^uaatlUes  of  60  or  more,  earriage-ftee,  at  Is.  per  copy.    To  bo  had  dlraet  Aoai  Jvdd  «  QiiAM. 
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THE    FOOTPRINTS   OF   JESUS. 

BY  THE  BEV.  GEORGE  ALBERT  ROGERS,  M.A., 

Incumbent  of  Bt  Lnke*i,  HoUoway*  Author  of  "  JaooVs  Well,"  <'  Bethany/'  &c.,  Ac. 


Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  Cloth.     Price  Ifl.  6d. 


Jesuit  in  Bethlehem. 
Jesus  iu  £gypt. 
Jesus  In  Nasaretli. 
Jesus  in  Jordan. 


FIRST     SBEIBS.— CONTKJfT:?. 

Jesus  in  the  Wilderness. 
Jesus  in  Cana. 
Jesus  in  the  Temple. 
Jesus  at  Jacob's  Well. 


Jesus  in  Sychar. 
Jesus  at  Bethesda. 
Jesns  in  Capemaum. 
Jesus  on  the  Sea. 


Crown  8vo.,  Cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 

SEOOND  8BBIB8.— C0KTBKT8. 


Jesus  near  Tyre. 
Jasus  in  Bethsaida. 
Jesus  Transfigured. 
Jesus  near  Tabor. 
Jesns  Paying  Tribute. 


Jesus  in  a  Village. 

Jesus  Healing  the  Sana- 

ritan  Leper. 
Jesus  near  Jericho. 
Jesus  Acquitting  the  Guilty. 


Jesus  Tearhing  to  Pray. 
Jesns  Raising  the  Widow's 

Son. 
Jesus  in  Bethany. 


Crown  8yo.,  Cloth.    Price  2a.  6d. 

FIRST  AND  SEOOND  SERIES,  in  One  Neat  Oloth  gilt  Volnme. 


The  THIRD  SERIES  commenced  on  JANUARY  I,  and  will  be  continued 
Monthly.    Price  One  Penny. 


OPINIONS. 

**  I  hste  rtad  yAor  Tcaal  with  th«  dctpMt  lotcrei*  and  attMUom  Ai  to  lbs  eoottals.  thtre  can  b«  ao  doobi 
they  Mt  forth  and  eommettd  the  Saiioor  in  s  wajr  well  aUcnloted  to  altnet  attSBtloD.**— r4«  VtnerM^ 
Artkdtacon  Xcir,  Cam«H  ^  WtUt. 

"  Rich  in  ErsB^eMl  ttiith,  It  is  Hre)/  ia  itf  le.  The  gettiaj^p  It  xmj  good,  sad  dital«  tl  «r  that  doll  sad 
oniAUrefltlDf  Atpcct  irhich  Uacis  too  often  wc&r."— Tk«  Eer.  J.  C.  Mttier,  If.D,,  Canon  0/  Woreeater. 

"  The  Idea  ol  tbie  leiiet  of  traeta  U  happy,  and  so  ia  the  tide ;  wbfle  the  czeeation  la  In  keeping  both  with 
the  idea  and  title.  Mr.  KogHv'  writinK  1«  like  bis  praMhing— earaest,  fUtlilhl,  aad  eraafelieal.  From  the 
pnbUcation  of  thU  series  oftraets,  we  anticipate  mnch  good.** — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  They  ate  written  wiih  mn«h  baanty  sad  feallng,  and  are  ealcolated  to  b«  vary  aatftd.*— XM>tf«  M^rettry. 

**  This  little  work  we  e^n  cordiaUy  reeomaicBd  Ibr  the  fdmpHdty  of  Its  style,  the  appro|»lata&en  of  ita 
UlastratiODS,  and  the  SeriptonJ  cbaracter  of  ita  exhibition  of  tntW^JSvangelieal  Magazine, 

**Thia  U  a  taloAble  teilei  of  es^^ys  on  well-seleetad  topics.  ErpiytUag  iselear,  short,  and  Sctiptnnl. 
UncYi  fitted  alilte  to  lnlt^le^  impress,  and  tMU.**— Christian  Wttneu. 

"These  are  adnlnbla  eiposiUona  of  tb«  doctrines  vif  narraU▼^  and  precept  of  Scrlptnrt,— ETangalical  In 
■Mtlcr,  eamcat  Ui  naancr,  and  devotional  in  tone." — The  Meeord, 

**  Vt.  Rogers  ia  a  TalnaMa  defgyman  of  the  Chnreh  of  England,  and  the  little  work  before  aa  has  drmlitad 
widely  in  the  shape  of  kepaiau  tracts    The  diseovrscs  are  pointed,  ptoaf,  and  int«resting.''«-7V  JBcUctie 

*'  Lodd,  Intelligent,  coaipart,  and  ezpodmenfal.    Printed  with  maeh  tke%iM!i%.''—Chri»Han  Weeklg  Xmu. 

** '  ^liat  did  yon  think  of  Dr.  Chalmers  T '  was  an  Inqnliy  addrtaa^'d  to  a  plona  wonaa,  who  had  bean 
Iftanins  to  the  great  divine.  *Ob,Mr,'  was  the  reply,  *he  made  ree  think  so  mach  of  GkiikV>list  I  had 
BO  time  to  think  about  Mm.*  These  be.  ntifal  tract*  are  well  ealcnlated  to  do  the  laroe  thing.  We  ftnset  the 
anchor  In  the  hallowed  memories  he  awnkeus  respecting  J«su«.  The  idet  is  admirable,  and  the  style  is  Jast 
%alted  to  tha  sal^eet.    We  hope  Iheoe  tracts  will  hare  sn  exteaalre  drcaUtioi^" 

**  The  soblcct*  are  wall  chosen,  and  tre.\tcd  in  a  popular  and  pleasing  maaaar.  Tliere  ia  a  aettaln  alegaat 
Mtttincsa  of  thaaght  and  diction,  wblch  may,  perhapa,  be  spoken  of  aa  tha  chaiactaristie  of  Mr.  RogM'  •&!•• 
Beyond  this,  there  la  mnc^  swaetoesa  of  appeal,  eoabineU  with  sonndneu  of  thaoiogfcal  ifatbBeBi.'*— 
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WEEKLY    OFFERINGS. 

Publicatiom  on  Church  Fincmce. 


THE    WEEKLY    OFFE&INa. 

EIGHT  LETTEBS  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  «  BRI'PISH  STANDARD." 

By  the  Eev.  JOHN  BOSS. 

Parti Id.  eachi  or  7CL  6d.  per  100. 

Part  II 2d.  each,  or  166.  per  100. 

Complete : 3d.  each,  or  2l8.  per  100. 

1b.  per  hundred. 

WEEKLY   OFFERINGS.     A  Tract  for  General  Distribution 

By  the  Eev.  J.  BOSS. 

8s.  per  hundred. 

0HRI8TIAN  BENEFIOENOE.    {mh  thousand,) 

By  the  Eev.  JOHN  BOSS. 
Price  4d. 

THE    LORD'S    DAY    OBLATlOK. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRACTICE  OP  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCHES. 

By  the  Eev.  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT. 
Potior  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  Eptom* 

Price  \0i,  each.    5d.  per  dozen.    3s.  per  hundred. 

THE  YOUTH'S  BIBUOAL  OATEGHISM  ON  THE  DEDICATION 

OF  PROPERTY. 

By  tho  Eey.  JOHN  E08S. 

28.  per  hundred. 

LETTER   TO    AN    INQUIRER. 

By  the  Eev.  JOHN  KAY. 

%*  If  1,000  or  more  are  ordered,  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  page  can  be  flUed  in 
with  any  address  that  local  churches  may  require,  without  additional  diorge. 

Price  6d. 

THE  OHURCHES,  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  PEW  ST8TEIL 

By  A  LAYMAN. 

All  the  above  are  sent  post  free,  by  Jxtdd  and  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street, 

and  Gray's  Inn  Bead,  London. 

CHURCH    FINANCE. 

ACCOUNT  HOOKS,  &c.,  FOR  WEEKLY  OFFERINGS.  ^^ 

A.ecoant  Book,  A,  for  CoDgregatlon  ofahoatM  menoben,  for  three  years '  H 

ft  „     RforCongregatioiiofabont  180  roember>,  for  eighteen  monUifl  «  ^ 

„  „      No.  I..,  for  CoDgrcgatlonofaboQi  200  member*,  for  three  years  '    || 

n  „      No.  n.,  for  Congregation  of  about  400  meniben,  for  three  yean     i^  ^ 

.     n  „      No.  III.,  for  Congregation  of  abont  COO  memben,  for  three  yean  4i u   ^ 

Books  for  Chnrchen,  of  greater  or  leu  nnmber  of  Congregation  than  the  foregoing,  and  for  a  iharter  pciM 
than  three  yean,  can  be  had,  if  required. 

BNYELOFES,  DTtfi/nl  AfUl  acTAMirtf,  per  loco  •   • 

,  for  6,000,  at  per  1000  4   • 

N.B.— When  10,000  or  more  are  onlered,  any  r«qaired  printing  will  be  topplied  wUhootaai  aAHthiait 
charge. 

Circalantomambers  whose  payments  are  in  airear,  per  100 4  0 

All   iliA  ahovA  Am  R^ni   nAnnfiam   frrt>    vuit*   w>fni<«i    nf  tna«T   At%r1    #>An  Vtn  liul  naJat  tJt 
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Just  published,  crown  8v(?,  cloth,  iOO  pp.,  price  iff. 

A   TALE    FOR   THE    PHARISEES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "DIVES  AND  LAZAEXJS." 


^w^/>/v>/wwwwvwwvwv^rwwww>.  *  w  w 


OPINIONS. 

**  ThoM  who  hare  read  a  work  of  great  Interest  in  connexion  with  that  phaie  of  our  social  syitem  wMeh 
invoWes  the  trials  and  mitowb  of  the  London  poor,  entitled  *  Dives  and  Lasvus,*  will  he  ready  to  aekapwledge 
that  a  new  tale  by  the  same  anthor  has  a  claim  to  consideration.  In  the  story  in  qaesUon,  which  is  called  '  A 
Tale  for  the  Fhariseei^'  there  is  not  the  variety  of  the  former  work,  as  It  consists,  not  of  a  scries  of  delineations 
of  life  among  the  lowly,  bat  of  the  histoiy  of  one  person,  a  woman,  whose  lift  is  traced  with  sinnlar  minuteness 
horn  her  orphan  girlhood  thronsh  her  career  of  domestic  service  and  married  life,  foUowed  by  sorrows  and 
sofileiings  arising  Irom  no  (knit  of  her  own»  wliich  at  length  lednce  her  to  an  old  age  of  draokenness  and  destitn- 
tion,  and  a  mberable  death  in  a  hospital.  There  is  a  huge  amoont  of  painAil  attraction  attached  to  the  stoiy. 
A  great  merit  of  the  tale,  if  it  had  no  other,— and  It  has  many,— is,  that  nothing  is  related  which  midit  not 
have  hajmened  exactly  as  It  Is  related,  and  it  draws  a  most  vivid  and  trathAil  pietv^  of  wattaAvg  and  endnrance 
which  at  last  break  down  a  natnraUy  well.Incllned  haart  and  a  well-trained  mind.  The  writer  mnst  be  pracUeally 
aequaintdd  with  the  eonditton,  the  fMUngs,  the  sympatUes,  and  the  temptations  of  the  poor  and  working 
classes  :  his  experienee  is  told  in  a  style  so  simple  and  straightforward,  and  yet  so  fhU  of  vigonr,  and  the 
seenes  he  describes  are  painted  with  so  mnch  fidelity,  as  to  gWe  tht  book  somelhiog  of  more  value  than  is 
tunally  attached  to  a  work  of  AetXonJ'-^Tlluttraitd  London  Newt. 

"  This  nnpretending  little  volame  contains  a  tale  of  real  heroism  and  sad  calamity  in  homble  life,  and  the 
ineldenta  are  narrated  in  pUln,  terse,  and  forcible  langnage.  The  main  foatnres  of  tlie  story  are  varied  by 
nomexons  instances  illustrative  of  the  extent  of  mutual  assistance,  whieh  is  generously  given  amongst  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  and  its  aim  and  object  are  to  assist  in  raising  a  kindlier  foaling  ammig  all  classes  by  a  oonsideration  of 
the  truth  that  among  the  hnrablest  classes  of  life  are  to  be  found  instances  of  se&-sacrifidng  devotion,  of  sterling 
probity,  and  successfol  industry  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  other  class  of  the  commuulty."— ifom m^  Chroniefe. 

'*  It  has  that  originality  and  purpose  which  arise  from  an  actual  sorv^  of  Ufo,  and  a  knowledge  of  ita  evils 
and  miseries.  '*^Sp€cta  tor, 

'*  The  author  of  this  work  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  reading  public,  for  the  strong  advocacy  which 
he  has  exerted  in  fiavonr  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our  London  population.  In  the  work  befor«  us,  he  malntaittB 
his  reputation  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  life,  and  of  their  habits  of  feeling  and  tluoklng.  In 
the  eeune  of  the  work,  we  have  pictures,  in  detail,  of  life  In  an  English  kitchen  and  in  an  AnstnUaD  tent,  life 
in  a  London  police-station,  and  life  in  town  lodgings.  There  is  not  either  bitterness  or  exaggersUon  in  tiie 
tone  of  the  writers  he  b  evidently  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  is  a  seed  of  much  good  in  our  English 
working  classes  ;  and  he  is  also  aware  that  with  the  good  there  is  mingled  much  that  is  bad.  That  the  0Md 
should  be  eneounged  and  rewarded  by  social  success  ought  to  be  the  abn  of  cveiy  well-wisher  to  society.  Ttiit 
dia  bad  may  be  amended  or  eradicated  b  the  only  hope  of  the  rcfonner.  We  cordially  recommend  the  woik 
to  our  readers.    It  is  one  of  good  feeling,  great  Interest,  and  mnch  ability.**— /9»n</ay  rimes. 

"  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  power,  and  that,  too,  of  a  fearfiil  order,  in  this  *  Tale  for  the  Pharisees. '  It 
is  in  singular  aecordanoe  with  its  title,  and  the  purpose  intended  is  carried  out  with  remaikable  consistaney. 
It  may  tw  true  to  the  veiy  letter,  ana  it  may  be  also  a  mere  type  and  rimple  foreshadowing  of  an  every.day 
nnexaggerated  fact.  The  Phaiisees  will  read  it  to  their  profit,  let  us  hope,  and  hn  the  meaotlme,  we  give  it 
our  hearty  commendation.—  Weekly  Ditpatch. 

"  Th%  talc  is  not  without  its  moral  or  Its  purpose.  It  teaches  us  the  lesson  of  a  mother's  undying  love  ; 
it  teaches  us  the  strnggles  of  a  broken  heart ;  it  teaches  us  not  to  Judge  lest  we  ourselves  be  Jndg^. 
Few  will  be  able  to  peruse  with  diy  eyes  that  portion  of  the  stoiy  where  the  devoted  mother  gives 
hesself  up  to  Justice  as  a  thief  in  order  to  save  htr  son,  and  where  he  allows  her  to  suAr 
Uie  punishment  and  bear  the  disgrace  for  hiro,  and  tho«e  heart-rending  scenes  of  gradual  degiadation 
which  follow  her  liberation.  It  li,  indeed,  a  *  Tale  for  the  Pharisees,'  and  worthy  the  attantiou  of  all  those  who 
are  apt  to  eondemn  hastily  and  be  persuaded  slowly."— Z^i/y  Telegraph. 

"The  little  pleasures  and  tho  great  sorrows  of  the  poor,  their  loves,  their  trials, and  their  snffliingsart 
reflected  in  the  stoiy  which  is  told  with  much  simplicity  and  natural  force  in  the  vohme before  w.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  is  indicated  by  the  title,  and  sure  we  are  that  its  perusal  b  calculated  to  obtafai  more  consideration 

for  the  humble  classes  under  temptation  and  suspicion,  than  is  generally  accorded  to  them The  author 

has  literaiy  ability,  and  the  power  of  arresting  attention :  and  although  his  woit  is  tttt  from  pretension,  li 
will  scoore  by  its  merits  the  approbation  of  the  public."— Artrs  of  the  World, 
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BENSON'S   WATCHES. 

BENSON'S  LADY'S  GOU)  WATCH. 
"Eiqui^te  artistic  feeling  is  onunentatiaD, 
and  perfection  of  mecbanism  in  structure  "  (Xorwag 
PottJ.—t,  J,  10,  15,  20,  (ind  S5  Gnineu  (acL 
BENSON'S  OENTLEJIAN'S  GOLD  WATCH.  "AH 
that  can  be  derired  in  flniBh,  taste  and  dengn  "  (OlotrJ. 
—6,  8,  10,  13,  16,  20,  25,  and  30  Gnineas  each. 
BENSON'S  PRESESTATJON  GOLD  WATCH. 
"  Excellence  ofdesign,  Bad  perfection  in  workmanaliiji" 
fMoniiag  ChTonideJ.—'iQ.  23,  80.  36,  and  40  Qnines' 
each.  BENSOS'S  SILTEB  LKVEE  WATCHES. 
"  Leave  nothing  to  be  deured  bat  the  monej  to  bav 
them  with"  (StandardJ —i,  5,  6,  8,  10,  13,ind2b 
Goineag  each.  BESKON'S  SILVEB  HGBIZOJiTAL 
WATCH.  "  A  good  watch  withont  paTing  an  eibM- 
hitant  price  "  (Dmly  TeUffraphJ.—2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  inJ 
8  Gnineaseaoh.  BENSON'S  IfEW  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OP  IVATCHES  (free  for  two  •tanps) 
contains  I'cicca  and  Important  Information  as  to  what 
Watch  to  buy.  It  nhould  be  read  by  all  who  are  aboat  buying  a  Watch.  Watchei  seat 
Ftee  t«  any  pnrt  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  or  Wales,  on  Receipt  of  ■  BemittaDir, 
payable  to— 

J.  W.  BENSON,  33  4  31  LroOATB  Hoi.,  Losdos,  E.C. 

EslablUhed  1719.  (U) 

HE   HAIR    AND    TOILET.— CHUEC HER' S  TOILET  CREAM 

n  itK  enperiorjtj  for  imparting  richness,  soflnMs,  and  fragnauM  to  tht 
:  being  a  most  economical  article.  I'ricc  It.,  In.  6d.,  and  Ga.  HoreRjeDi 
Glycerine  Soap  softens  and  beaulitira  the  akin,  4A.  and  6d.  per  calie.  Batcbeio^s 
hlatantaneouB  ColninMan  Huir  Dye  is  the  beat  extant,  4«.  6d.,  7a.>  and  14a.  per  packet- 
Sold  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  It.  HOVENDEX'S,  No.  S  Great  Harlboroagfa  Street.  V,\ 
and  &7  &  58  Crown  Street,  Finabnry,  E.C.  N.B. — ^V'holesale  wareho^es  for  Indii 
Bobber  and  other  Comhs,  Bnuhes,  and  General  Periamerv. — Established  npnida  of 
30  years.  (64) 


The  Directors  ore  prepared  t^l  receire  applications  for  perpetual  DBBENTUBE 
STOCK,  which  has  been  created  under  the  powers  of  (he  Company's  Aat  of  1856,  (br  Ue 
purpose  of  pBjiog  off  and  extinguishing  the  mortgngs  debt  of  the  Company. 

The  Stock  has  a  fixed  and  perpetual  yearl;  dividend  or  icteccDt  at  tht  rate  dT  H 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  such  liiiid^nd  or  interest  is  a  firat  charge  upon  the  tolls  tnJ 
nDdertaliing,  and  has  priority  of  payment  orer  all  other  dividends,  or  any  other  Stock 
or  Shares,  irbetber  ordinary,  preference,  or  giiaranleed. 

Any  amount  of  Stock,  not  being  the  fraction  of  a  £,  can  be  snbaoiibed  for. 

Interest  will  commence  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the  CoupMiy. 
uid  will  he  paid  half-yearly,  on  tlie  15th  January  and  the  loth  Jalj,  for  balf-yeu*  le 
31at  Deoember  and  80th  June  respectively,  by  wtrranta  on  the  Compuiy'a  Baaker. 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  addresi  of  each  registered  pnnirietor. 
Applications  to  ba  ftdditned  to 

W.  T.  ADCOCK,  SecWwy. 
l«) 

NOTICE   OF  DIVIDEND. 

BANK  OE   DEPOSIT,    (l^talilisliod   a.D-    1841)   No.    3    Pall    IT-iu. 
EiBT,  I^KDOV.  S.W-— WAIIK.VNTS  for  the  HALt'-YEARLY  Interest,  at  tW 
rata  of  S  per  Cent,  per  Aunnm,  on  Deiiodt  Acconnti.  to  the  30tb  init«ot,  *.-iU  be  i«dy 
for  doliTery  on  and  liler  the  11th  July,  and  paynUe  daily  between  the  honra  of  10  ■■d*. 
JuKf,  1869.  FETRIf  MORRTSnlf,  Vaaaifimg  Dif*ftor. 


[OciOBi]tri869. 


C|e  €tMc  p(mt|l8  pbtrtiser. 


Thif  Day. 

HOMILIST»    for  October    (No.  X.,  New  Series).      Pric*  8d., 

post  free. 

Alio, 

THE   HOMnJST,   FIRST,    SECOND,    and   THIRD   QUARTERLY 

PARTS,  price  2b.  each,  containing  Nos.  1—9  of  the  New  Series  done  up  with 
leather  hacks. 
"  One  of  the  moet  tbougbtful  and  eloquent  rdigtoui  Mritli  within  onr  knowledge."— C*i»'c»  of 
England  Monthly  Review. 

\*  Only  a  few  complete  seU  of  the  first  Seven  Volumes  of  The  Homilibt  remain 
on  hand.    The  Publishers  oflfer  them,  for  cash  only,  at  the  following  prices : — 
Vole.  I.  to  VII.,  86e.     Separate  Volumes,  price  6s.  6d.  each. 

Wabd  &  Co.,  27  Paternoster  Row.  (91) 

KITTO^B    DAILY    BIBLE    ILLUSTBATIONa 


D 


DeDIOATH)  BT  SpXCIAL  PXSIOBSIOH  TO  THl  QUXIV. 

CLY  BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS :  being  Originfll  Readings  for  a 
_  Year,  on  Subjects  from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  AntiquitleB,  and 
Theology.    By  John  Kitto,  D.D  ,  F.S.  A.,  Editor  of  '« The  Pictorial  Bibl^"  eto. 

ThU  work,  which  is  especially  designed  for  the  Family  Cirde,  extends  to  Eight  Volume^ 
foolscap  8to.,  enriched  with  fine  Frontispieces,  Vignettes,  and  numerous  BngraTisga.  The 
last  volume  contains  an  elaborate  Index  Ibr  both  Series.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  is  sold  separately,  price  6s.  doth.  The  Set  of  Bight  Volumes  forms  a  mMt 
appropriate  and  usefril  present.  In  doth,  £2  Ss. ;  in  half-moroooo,  £3 ;  in  antique  oalf, 
£8  128.;  and  in  antique  morocco,  £4  4s. 

Fifth  Thousand,  in  extra  foolsoap,  60. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  KITTO,  D.D.,  r.S.A.    By  John  Eadib,  D.D.,  LLD. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
"Dr.  EedlehMdooelbr  Kitto  wlul  Sontheydid  ftw  Ketoon.    He  hee  giten  Of  » book  oyer  yhieh,^tiui 
eoiloiii  inddenti  and  noble  etragglei  it  ncorda,  age  and  ehOdhood  aUke  maj  hang  in  wonder,  andgathn  a  blgber 
leMon  than  ia  loggerted  eren  by  the  renowned  career  of  the  hero  of  TrafWgar."— JV«o«  of  the  C»«rc*«. 

"Mnch  new  matter  ia  contained  In  thepwMnt  ▼olume.and  we  aUdV  beer  onr  teettnony  to  the  ikffl  and 
Jndgment  with  which  the  materiala  have  been  woren  into  what  reade  like  a  new  and  complete  antoMography.  — 
SriHth  Quarterly 


THE  TENT  AND  THE  KHAJN^ ;   A  Jonmey  to  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
By  the  Be?.  Ronns  Waictb  Stiwabt,  D.D.,  of  Le^Jiom.   With  Map  and  Dlustra- 
tions.    In  a  handsome  rolume,  Sto.,  10b.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  meet  Tahiable  among  the  many  hooka  of  the  kind  whidi  ha?e  Utely  H>iWMed._  Dr.  Stewart 
nnilee  the  happy  bdUty  of  raeordinghia  obeerraUons  in  lancoaga  of  the  moit  appropriato  kind.  The  wocK  may 
be  nied,  like  thai  of  Dr.  RobtnMn,  ai  a  vade'meeum.**-'The  Clerieal  Journal. 

"Dr.  Stewart  pomeaiee  not  only  the  epIiU  and aimt.  bntaU  the  higfaeet  qnallflealloiM  of  ^^'^^J^^ 
Holy  Land,  being  entetpriaing,  eelf-poeiieeed,  able  to  •  hold  hia  own '  with  reacalbr  fiddes,  «»ia«*2«?2rA 
and  tu  from  oednlona,  and  haa  alirely  end  ipnphie  ityle.    Thb  book  U  the  beet  which  haa  yet  been  pradneed. 
^XdMyryh  Weekly  Beview, 

Vj  ACRED  PHILOSOPHY  op  THE  SEASONS;  lUiifltrating  the  Perfections 

O    of  Ood  in  the  Phenomena  of  the  Year.    By  the  late  Rer.  Hbibt  Duhoah,  D.D.,  of 

Euthwell.    Fifth  Edition.    In  four  toIs.,  foolscap  8to.,  with  Portrait,  Prontispwoei,  and 

Vignettes,  14&  ;  in  half-moroooo.  Sis. ;  and  in  moroooo  antique,  £1  14s. 

From  the  natnn  and  plan  of  thia  work,  which  b  diTided  Into  Papewtor  ereiy  J<V  »n  •J|f  'P^'JtlliSfll'jJi! 
raited  for  stated  family  rea<Bng;  and  thia  adaptation  to  the  wante  of  CkrietlMhoniehdldjhMeijwti^yeo^ 
triboted  to  ite  great  Mcceea  and  popnlarityTThe  Seriee  oommencee  with  the  Wiirran  Tohnme.  ^ichcOTjrtaw 
the  raadhige  for  throe  monthe ;  and  each  SeaMn  being  complete  in  itMlf;  andcontalntag  a  diitoet  aigoment  In 
fliTonr  of  the  Divine  Peifbctiona,  may  be  pozehaaed  separately,  and  the  othen  obtained  ae  wanted. 

Edinburgh:    Wiujah  Oliprajtt  &  Co. 

London:   Hamilton  &  Co.  (^) 
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TEMPERANCE    WORKS, 

FXTBLISHSD  AT  THX  07FICS8  OF 

THE   SCOTTISH  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE, 

108  HOPE  STBEET,  GLASGOW. 


Single  Copies  sent  Post  Free  on  Receipt  qf  Postage  Stamps  to  the  amoiadi  mentioned. 


Jiut  Pabliahe^  Pp.  90.    Price  One  ShilliDg, 

THE    SCOTTISH    BEVIEW: 

A  Quarterly  Journal  q/  Social  Frogreu  and 
Ottural  lAterature. 

Contents. 

1.  lDdi»-l€s  Mntioles  and  its  MiBsions. 
S.  Henxy  Ward  Beecher. 

5.  UjOm  of  tbe  Kl«g. 
4.  Peter  Bayne. 

6.  Indirect  Educatlooal  Agendea. 

6.  What  Books  to  Bead,  sad  Bow  to  Bead  them. 

7.  Secret  We^ons. 

8.  Becent  UteatoN. 

When  ordered  from  the  PabUshing  Office  at  Glaagow, 
the  Betiew,  when  prroaid,  will  be  lent,  Poer  Pbbb, 
to  aD7  addrenlnthe  united  Kingdom. 

The  Piiit,  Second,  Third,  Ponrth,  aid  Fifth 
Yolames  boond  in  cloth,  poet  free,  Se.  each. 

The  followlnff  Seiiei  of  Tolnmee,  Free  by  Pott.  Price 
In  doth  Ump,  iB. ;  in  faaodaome  Cloth  Blndtoc, 
iB.  6d. ;  in  Fancy  Cloth,  Extra  Gilt,  Ss. 

CUB   NATiaNAL    VICE. 

A  NEW  WOBX. 

By  the  Ber.  Wiluam  Bkid,  Edhibqigh. 

The  ol^eet  of  this  woilc  is  to  present  irithin  a  brief 
compass  a  comprehensiTe  and  popular  view  of  Uie 
TemBeraaee  Qnestien.  The  anther,  after  Ulnitiatisg 
the  chief  evils  of  Intemperance,  and  the  sooroes  of  its 
widely-extended  power,  proeeeds  to  prove  that  total 
abstinence  is  essential  to  the  snppresidon  of  onr  national 
vice,  and  condades  with  a  defence  of  a  prohlbitoiy 
liquor  law,  and  tbe  place  to  be  assigned  it  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  movement. 

THE  0IT7:  Its  Sins  and  Sorrows. 

By  ttie  Bev.  Dr.  Gumn. 
Thirtieth  Thousand, 

ALOOHOL :  Its  Place  and  Power. 

Bt  Jamm  Molzo,  F.BJS.E.,  F.B.C.S.B., Surgeon  in 
OrduMiy  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland,  Surgeon  in  Ordi- 
oarr  to  H.E.H.  Prinoe  Albert  for  Scotland,  Proftseor 
of  Bnzgeiy  in  the  University  of  Edinbuzgh,  Ac  Ac. 

A  Cheap  Edition— Price  Sixpence* 


Free  by  Post^  Pziee,  Paper  Coven,  6d.;  CMh,  11; 
Cloth  GUt,  Is.  «d. 

Fourteenth  Thoneand. 

THE  OLOAMINa  OF  LIFE; 

A    MEMOIB    OF     JAMES     STIBLING, 

The  Leagneli  First  Agent. 
By  the  Rev.  Alszahsee  VfAU^fM,  Gbsgov, 
Author  of  "  The  Bible  and  the  Working  < 


Now  oeady,  ia  a  handsome  volume,  priee,  deth  bosidk 

2s.  post  free, 

THE  TEMPEBAHCE  PULPIT. 

A  Series  of  Dlsoooises,  by  HihlstoD  of  TsiieDS 

Dcnominalioafl. 

Oontents: 

1.  The  Worken  and  thdr  Watt    By  «*•  B«^'  *• 
Arnot,  B.A.,  OJasgnw. 

«.  NebaslrtaB.    By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Brown,  Dafrdlli. 

8.  Abstinence  ;  a  Special  Service  for  a  Spedal  KeiA 
By  the  Bev.  Alex.  Madeod,  Glasgow. 

4.  Btftotuml  Antlieiity  fte  Total  AbstiMoes.   Br 
the  Bev.  T.  C.  Wilson,  Donkeld. 

5.  Patience  Needed.     By  the  Bev.  WDUam  Bdd. 
Edinburgh. 

a.  Tbe   Bane  and  Antidote.     By  tbe  B«r.  JehB 
Quthris,  AJL,  Greenock. 

7.  The  Driidc  System  aad  the  Refival  sT  BeHglea. 
By  the  Bev.  Norman  L.  Walker,  Dyesit. 

8.  The  City,  the  Plain  and  the  Montaia.   Or  ibr 
Bev.  J.  P.  diewD,  Btoadbrd. 

g.  Andent  and  Modem  High  Pleeasef  Uektiy.  9r 
the  ^v.  Ateiander  Wallee^  Glasgow. 

10.  Neheraiah:  A  Study  fcr  the  Modem  WoAtf.  Br 
the  Bev.  Alexander  Hanney,  Dondee. 

This  volume  has  beea  pwpewd  to  ssytfy  ths  wis* 
of  appropriate  Beadiivs  fat  Sabbath 


The  Sermons  may  be  bed  sepenkely,  pitoe  VW«ct 


OLASOOW  SCOTTISH  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE,  108  HOPE  STBEKT 

LOMDOH :  HoaUton  and  Wright,  and  W.  Tweedie.  Bdivbubob  :  W.  OUphttl  iad  C<v, 
Soath  Bridge;  Relig^ouB  Treet  Depot,  St.  Andrew  Street;  J.  MeniieB,  PriM 
Street ;  and  Oliver  and  Boyd.  Abxbobbv  :  W.  Lindsay,  and  L.  and  J.  SvHh. 
Manchutsb:  William  Breamer.  Lbbds;  J.  Kershaw.  Nobwiob:  S.  Jan^ 
Dundee  :  D.  Burt.  Pxbth  :  J.  and  W,  Bayne.  Nottdighaii  :  W.  JehW- 
Newca8Tlb-on-Ttne  and  STATiONi  OF  Nobth-Babtbbn  Bailwat:  W.  B.  PiaBkUa. 
DuBUN:  W.  Robertson.  "'* 
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BROWN  &  POLSON'S 

PATENT    CORN     FLOUR. 

Preferred  to  the  beat  Arrow-root.    Delloious  in  Paddinca,  Cnstarda,  Blancmange,  Cakej 

&c,  and  eapeoially  suited  to  the  delioaqr  of  Oliildreii  and  Invalids. 


The  Lahow  atates  — "THIS  18  SUPERIOR  TO  AKYTHiyG  OF  THE  KIND  KNOWN." 

Trade  l£ark  and  Sedpes  on  each  Packet  of  4oz.,  8oz.,  and  16oz. 


Obtain  it  where  inferior  articlea  are  not  snbatituted,  from  Family  Grocers^  Chemists, 

Confecttonen,  and  Com  Dealera. 

Paislst,  Dablin ;  77a  Market  St.,  Manchester ;  and  28  Ironmonger  Lane,  London. 

(71) 

HAIR  DESTROYEE.— 248  High  Holborn.  ALEXANDER  ROSS'S 
DKPILATOKT  remoyes  superfluous  hair  from  the  Ikoe,  neck,  and  arms,  without 
injury  to  the  akin.  Price  Ss.  6d.,  sent  fVee  in  plain  oorers  for  60  stamps.  Cantharides 
Oil,  a  sure  restorer  of  the  hair,  8s.  6d.,  free  for  &4  stamps,  per  post,  in  plain  covers. 


HAIR  DYE,  248  High  Holbom  (opposite  Day  and  Martin's). 
ALEXANDER  BOSS^  Liquid  Dye  is  easily  applied  with  a  oomb  or  brush;  pro- 
ducing light  or  dark  colours.  Sold  at  Se.  6d. ;  lent  free  in  plain  corers  for  54  stamps. 
P  riTate  rocflDS  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  the  charges  yeiy  moderate.  (76) 

THE  HAIR  AND  TOILET.— CHTJRCHER'S  TOILET  CREAM 
maintains  its  superiority  for  imparting  richness,  softness,  and  fragrance  to  the 
Hair,  as  well  as  being  a  most  economical  article.  Price  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  6s.  Hoyenden's 
Glycerine  Soap  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin,  4d.  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batchelor's 
Ingtantaneous  Columbtan  Hair  Dye  is  the  best  extant,  4s.  6d.,  7s.,  and  149.  per  packet. 
Sold  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  R.  HOVENDEN'S,  No.  6  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W., 
and  67  &  68  Crown  Street,  Finsbury,  E.G.  N.B.~Wholesale  warehousea  for  India 
Rubber  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  General  Periumery.— Established  upwards  of 
SO  years.  (64) 

IMPORTANT    SALE 

OF   FIRST-CLASS 

NEW  &  SECOND-HAND  FURNITURE. 


I.  DBNT  and  Co.  b^  to  announce  to  the  public  that  they  haye  purchased  the 
entire  FURNITURE  of  seyeral  large  houses,  which,  added  to  their  already  the  largest 
stock  in  London,  they  are  oiliBring  at  half  its  real  yalue^  oomprising  suites  of  dining, 
drawing,  and  bed  room  i^pendages,  in  oak,  mahogany,  walnut,  and  other  woods ;  maho> 
cany  dining  room  chairs  at  15s.,  walnut  drawing  room  ditto,  in  silk,  at  18b.  6d.,  telescope 
dining  tables  at  80b.,  iron  bedsteads  at  8s.  6d.  Eyeiy  other  article  poportloaately  cheap, 
at  the  Great  Western  Furniture  Baaar,  80, 31,  82,  and  99  Crawford  Street,  Baker  Street. 
Established  80  years. — Shippers  to  hot  climates  will  find  the  aboye  Stock  unequalled  in 

T J •  ••  •  ,ff^^ 
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Jugt  published,  8vo.,  price  2b.,  doth. 

THE  BIBLE,  TEETOTALISM,  and  DR  LEES.      A  concise  NamtiTe 
and  Lecture;   with  a  Reconsideration  of  the  Inqoixy:    Is  Toetotalism  the  Flaiii 
Teaching  of  the  Bible  ?    By  David  Williams,  of  Great  Harwood. 

London:   Hall  &  Yibtub,  25  Fbtemoster  Bow. 
Manchester:  John  Hxywood,  143  Deansgate.    Blackburn:  J.  N.  Hawoeth.  (83) 

Just  published,  in  8to.,  cloth.  Volume  L,  price  208. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  With  Notes  Grammatical  and  Exigetical : 
containing  the  Four  Qospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles.  With  an  Introdnetioo. 
Pabt  I. — On  Textual  Criticism,  and  the  Principles  of  Bibli(»l  Interpretation.  Pakt  IL 
— On  Inspiration.  By  William  Wbbstkb,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  King's  Collefe 
School,  and  Late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge:  and  William  Faixcis 
WiLKissoir,  MA.,  Yioar  of  Werburgh's,  Derby,  late  Theological  Tutor  at  ChelteDhim 
College. 

"  We  b«g  to  direct  the  attention  of  Oreek  stndenU  to  tUa  work  m  one  of  veiy  eonaidflnUe  Taloe— wand  b 
pzlndple,  and  oonkdniog  much  Important  eritloal  infonnatton." — BMord, 

*'  TUb  Tolnme  ia  a  rery  welcome  addition  to  onr  Biblical  Uteratore.  and  soppliea  a  place  o«eiq»led  hyno  prniw 
work,    n  aims  to  be  a  learner**  Greek  Testament,  and  certidnly  ithai  gained  ita  end."— JETomtMaf. 

London :   J.  W.  Pabkbb  k  Sok,  West  Strand.  (87) 

GONSUMPTION,  ftc 

THE   NEW  EDITION  of  Mr.   GEOEGE  THOMAS  CONGREVES 
Work,  showing  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  Procuress,  and  only  Saooeesftil  Trcatmait 
Post-free  for  Five  Stamps,  from  the  Author,  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  S.B. 

JSxtract  ftnom  a  Letter  from  a  Clergymtm  of  the  Church  ^  England, 

Paraonage,  near  HoddsifiaU. 
**  Althoogh  parsonally  onknown  to  yoo,  I  cannot  baft  state  (from aenae  of  gratttode)  the  beneOt  I  hate  rsMifri 
fram  ton.  For  years  I  haye  been  subject  to  a  severe  pain  in  my  cheat  on  taking  cold,  with  lirUatloa  of  ^ 
windpipe  or  trachea,  prodoeing  a  stoppage  ia  speaking  and  preaching,  and  for  years  Ihava  Ibond great beocAt  is 
this  complaint  from  yoor  medieine.  My  name  Is  well  known  to  many  of  the  Cletgy ;  I  ahotild  net  wish  il  ^ 
appear  in  print,  bat  yoa  are  weleome  to  any  prirate  oae  of  it. 

Tooni  ihlthfliUy,  B.  L.,  Ineambeat  of  »** 

Mr.  Caw&BXVn  will  fhmish  the  name  of  this  gentleman  on  enquiry.       (B9) 

OXFORD,   WORCESTER,   AOT)   WOLVERHAMPTON    RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  perpetual  DEBENTURE 
STOCK,  which  has  been  created  under  the  powers  of  the  Company's  Act  of  1866,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  and  extinguishing  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  Company. 

The  Stock  has  a  fixed  and  perpetual  yearly  dividend  or  interest  at  the  rate  of  ^i 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  such  diTidend  or  interest  is  a  first  ohaige  upon  the  uAh  aad 
undertaking,  and  has  priority  of  payment  over  all  other  diTidendsi  or  any  other  Stock 
or  Shares,  whether  ordinary,  preference,  or  guaranteed. 

Any  amount  of  Stock,  not  being  the  fraction  of  a  £,  can  be  sabaeribed  for. 

Interest  will  commence  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the  CompsBy* 
and  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  the  16th  January  and  the  16th  July,  for  half-yeusi^ 
Slst  December  and  80th  June  respectiyely,  by  warrants  on  the  Company's  Baalio^ 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  address  of  each  registered  proprietor. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to 

Company's  Offices,  Worcester,  W.  T.  ADCOCK,  Secretary. 

22nd  June,  1859.  (^' 

NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND. 

BAl^K  OF  DEPOSIT,   (EstabUslied  a.d.    1844)  No.    3   Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  S.W.— WARRANTS  for  the  HALF-YEARLY  Interest,  it  tk* 
rate  of  5  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  on  Deposit  Accounts,  to  the  30th  instant*  idll  be  rMoy 
for  delirery  on  and  after  the  11th  July,  and  payable  daily  between  the  horn  of  10  sad  '^ 
June,  1869.  PETER  MORRISON,  Mama^kig  Dirteior. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  sent  free  on  application.  i^^ 


(770TX1CBXB,  1869. 


^t  €tMk  pmrtllg  ^toeriiser. 
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In  the  IVms.    Price  Sixpenoe. 

WARD'S  EVANOELIOAL  ALMANAC  FOB  1860, 

SMBBIiLIBHXD    WITE  A  HiaHLY-PIllISHSD 

PHOTOGRAPH  of  THIRTY-NnTE  DISTINGUISHED  MINISTERS^ 
includiug  the  late  Ber.  JOHN  ANQELL  JAMES.  Contftini,  beside  the  Calender 
and  the  nsdal  information,  Soriptore  IHnstntlons — ^Morning  Kanna — ^The  Spare  Moment 
— Extracts  from  the  pages  pf  the  Living  aod  ^he  Dead  j — ^with  Ruled  Pages  for  Memo* 
randa,  &c. 

London:  Wabd  and  Co.»  27  Paternoster-row;  W.  Oliphakt  and  Sok,  Edinbnrgh; 
O.  Gallib,  Qksgow;  G.  and  B.  KiK»,  Aberdeen  i  J.  Bobbbtson,  Dublin. 

Orders  for  the  Trade  should  be  sent  early,  as  a  large  demand  is  expected. 
AdveitisoBieiiU  reoeiyed  by  Wabd  and  Co.,  27  F^temoster-row^  London,  E.C.     (106) 


w 


MS.   JAMB8*8   LA8T  WOBK. 
Price  ls.»  post  free^ 

AT  is  the  SPIBITUAL  STATE  of  our  CHURCHES  1  By  the  Eev. 
J.  A.  Jaxxb. 

%•  MInfati  wlU  bs  saypBtd  with  Ibti  panplilst  >t  a  oonsttoabls  ntasUso. 


In  1  voL,  «rown  8va,  price  8s.  6<i,  doth, 

pLATTDIUS ;  ox,  the  Meaaeager  of  Waodsbeck  and  his  Message. 

Third  Edition,  price  Ss.^  doth, 

THE  PRACTICAL  POWER  <tf  iPAITH ;    Dltistrated  in  a  Series  of 
Popular  IMsoeoiieB  m  the  SleveBth  Chapter  oi  HaliMva.    3y  the  Be?.  Thomas 
BzinrB¥.  

In  1  vol.,  crown  8yo.,  price  7s.  6d.,  doth, 

THE  P£NAJiTXE3  <4  QtU^WWS.    By  th#  R^y.  Robvbt  Fbbqubon, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.B.&L. 
-A^motVUmfMlMium,    NopabetanfnthaslaMissdsdnri^hunaa  vastasMSOidd^MraiiiltMBjIi.'' 

Vols.  I.  and  11.^  price  10s.  each, 

THE    OUTLINES   pf  THEOLOGY;    di>    the    General  Principles  of 
Bevealed  Beligion  briefly  Stated.    Derfgned  te  Jtbs  me  of  Families  and  Students 
in  Divinity.    By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Clabk. 

"Clesr  in  its  ttyle,  dlstinet  in  the  ennndation  of  its  viewi,  evangdieal  in  its  spirit,  paitaldng  larsfelj 
of  tbo  azMUaDciM  qi  tlw  older  tbsQlogy,  with  a  lonawhjKt  greater  Areedom  than  that  thepi 
qenetioncd,  it  ii  veil  fitted  to  Initraet  and  lead  oo  <ha  mind  Into  9et  hmr.  man  cwnssmirtve 
profound  Tkwe  of  God's  eoooomy,  than  are  prevatoat  asMag  as."— JbMie  JMew. 


In  crown  Sto.,  price  6e.  6d.,  dodi, 

SACRED  STUDIES ;  or,  Aids  to  the  Development  of  Truth.    Being  a 
Second  and  Enhurged  Edition  of  "  Discoorses  on  Important  Suhjects."    By  the  Bev. 
B.  FiB«usov»  LL  D.,  FJ3. A.,  IC.&.IJL 

•(  Disooorsea  rich  in  thooght."~irrM«4  Qiutrterlff, 

**  We  soaKcly  know  in  wh»t  terms  to  eharaotorise  this  remaikahle  prodoetlon.    From  beginning  to 
end  it  is  full  of  tbon^t— manly,  Tigorous,  independent,  original  thooghU**— i'rMf  A  amd  liorttgn  PnUpU, 

Wabd  k  Ck>.,  27  Pk^temoster-row.  (112) 


Jnst  Pnhlishedy  price  fie., 

DISCOURSES.      (Second   Series.)     By   William   ANDiaMON,    LLD., 
Author  of  "  Dxsooorses,"  "  Begeneraiooii,*'  <'  Has^,"  "  Penance/'  Ac 

**The  author  is  eridently  one  of  thoee  mm  who  preaeh  beoanea  they  Ibel  they  have  something  of 
importaaoe  to  eommnnioate.  There  is  the  tree  piophetle  spirit  in  hua— 'Wa  believe  and  therefore 
imMk;'  and  his  sentiments  for  the  meet  part  are  healtbfol  as  the  breeaes  of  his  natire  hilLk^—JEpJeefie 
snUw  oo  the  Fiiat  Series. 

London :  Junn  ft  Glass  ;  and  Wabd  &  Go.  (116) 
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JUST    PUBLISHED.      Crown  8vo,  BOO  pp.,  with  Steel  Portndt.     Price  10*. 

%  IStemotr  of  t\t  life  aiib  Jabours 

REV^   WM.   HENDRY   STOWELL,   D.D. 
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*'  This  is  a  rtrr  interesting  and  well-written  memoir,  giving  signs  of  a  literary  abOitr  on  the  part  of  tW 
•ditor,  which  wUl,  we  hope,  find  ezeicise  in  other  fields.  The  life  is  briefly  and  effectiTelT  partnrt^ 
and  nothing  is  introdnoed  which  does  not  illustrate  the  character  and  labours  of  him  oi  wham  it  m 
written,  llie  sermons,  which  occupy  the  latter  part  of  the  rolume,  are  excellent  and  chaneteristic. 
The  arrangement  of  the  whole  book  is  admirable.  Dr.  Stowell's  friends,  and  others  who  knew  him  osdy 
as  a  publieman,  will  be  glad  to  possess  this  memorial  of  a  life  which  was  crowded  with  usefsl  labosrs, 
and  of  a  character  which  was  made  perfect  through  suffenngs  euch  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few."    Drtemmm. 


"  This  Tolume  is  divided  between  memoirs  and  sermons ;  the  former  comprising  upwards  of  SOO  closely 

Erinted  pages,  and  the  latter  twelve  very  valuable  discourses.    The  memoir,  wbleh  is  ingeniously  framed, 
\  markedby  much  independence  of  thought,  and  bears  an  air  of  considerable  originality... .As  wmspcoprr, 
correspondence,  both  copious  and  valuable,  has  been  introduced  under  these  several  heads  whererer  it 

was  appropriate,  the  whole  connected  by  interesting  and  animated  para^phs  of  obserration Few  we 

believe  will  read  without  most  painful  emotion  the  dosing  pages  of  this  memoir,  which  are  ablr,  fiit^ 
written,  deeply  charged  with  feeling,  and  much  fitted  to  produce  an  impression  unfaTourable  to  the  Gant-> 

mittee.    Every  sentence  goes  to  the  neart. The  name  of  William  Hendry  Stowell  will  ooeapv  am. 

honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  Nonconformity  during  the  Nineteenth  century.        Britiah  Sttmiag^ 

London :  Jtjdd  &  Glass,  Kew  Bridge  Street^  and  Giay's  Inn  Boad. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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SOCIETY   AS   IT    IS. 


By  CHAKLES  FOSD,  Author  of  The  Mind  :  itbISubienakcs  aitd  Solacb 

_  • 

*'  There  is  much  original  and  ihrewd  animadversion  on  the  phaaee  and  fallaciee  of  life  aa  it  to  la  tbto 
nineteenth  century.  The  book  ia  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  contains  four  ehaptera»  intvr» 
spersed  with  introductlanB,  notes,  and  appendices.  The  first  topic  treated  of  is  *  Infancy  and  Childhood.* 
in  reference  to  which  we  are  favoured  with,  some  very  sensible  and  useful  suggestions,  not  nnUnged  with 

gentle  irony  and  touching  sentiment.  We  next  come  to  *  Touth  and  Eany  Manhood,'  and  here  we 
ave  a  chapter  which  abounds  with  sharp  satire  verv  righteously  bestowed  on  some  of  tho  popdar  dmma 
of  modem  England,  both  lay  and  clerical.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  mainly  to  ladies,  as  ol^ecta  of 
love  and  courtship,  and  sources  of  happiness  in  marriage.  Here,  too,  many  masks  and  disgidses  are  stripe 
from  objects  seemingly  fair,  and  cood  usefiil  advice  is  given  to  all  whom  it  may  conoem.  The  eloBtng 
chapter  of  the  first  part  deals  with  Old  Age,  and  we  must  say  that  we  Uke  it  better  than  anything  riae  in 
the  Dook.  The  best  qualities  of  our  author  come  out  here,  and  we  find  him  to  be  a  sincere,  sympathisiBg, 
and  Christian  man,  whose  views  are  elevated  and  noble,  whose  aspirations  arc  large,  whose  hopes  an 
heavenly,  and  who,  looking  at  all  things  for  himfielf.  and  speaking  freely  his  own  convictions,  to  able  to 
rivet  the  interest  of  his  readers,  aud  to  impart  to  tnem  much  of  nis  own  fervent  feeling.  The  Sceond 
Part  treats  of  'Modem  Refinement,*  '  Modem  Conventionaliwm,*  *  Social  Distinctions,*  and  *  SapcKtaat 
Similarity.*  Here  tiie  writer  displays  very  clearly  the  charaoteristie  endowments  of  his  mind,  and  w« 
find  him  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  poet.  It  may  Just  be  added,  that  the  book  Is  weU  got  np,  in  tittrnt 
type,  and  on  good  paper :  and  thja  we  always  hold  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  both  an  author  uA  hi* 
readers."— Cbii^^a<«ofM/  JhUfiiL 
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Immortality. 

Nineteenth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.    Price  3s.  6d.,  Cloth. 

rpHE  CHRISTIAN  FATHER'S  PRESENT  to  HIS  CHILDREN. 

Fcp.  Bto.    Price  4b.,  Cloth.    Uniform  with  "  The  Coarse  of  Futh." 

CHRISTIAN  HOPE. 

Tenth  Thousand.    18mo.    Kedoced  to  Is.  6d.  Cloth. 

rPHE     WIDOW    DIRECTED     to     the     WIDOWS     GOD. 

Third  Edition.    Fcp.  Sro.   Price  8s.  6d.,  Cloth. 

A  PASTOR'S  SKETCHES;  or,  Conversations  with  Anxious  Inquirers 
respecting  the  Way  of  Salvation.    By  J.  8.  Spxnobb,  D.D.    With  Editorial  Notes 
by  J.  A.  Jakbs. 

London :  Haxilton,  Adams  k  Co.      Birmingham :  Hudsok  k  Sob.      (92) 

This  Day.    In  Two  Volumes,  containing  nearly  1100  pp.    Price  12b. 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  being  the  Third,  of 

TLTEDITATIONES  HEBRAIC2E :  A  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Exposition 
JiL  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  By  William  Tait,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  St.  Matthew's,  Bugby ;  and  late  of  Holy  Trinity,  Wakefield. 

London :  HAinLioir,  Adams  k  Co.,  Pstemoster  Row.  (93) 

This  Day.    I8ma  Price  8s.,  Cloth. 

THE  CAMP  and  the  SANCTUARY ;  or,  The  Power  of  Religion,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Army  and  the  Church;  being  a  Memoir  of  Thomas  Hasker, 
formerly  of  the  Ist  Dragoon  Guards.  By  Jambs  Evbebti.  Intended  as  a  Companion 
to  «  The  Yilhige  Bkcksmith." 

London :  ELamiltob,  Adams  k  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  (94) 

To  be  Published  immediately, 

A  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  COLLECTED  WORKS  of  the  LATE 
REV.  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES.    Edited  by  his  SoK. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co.  Birmingham :  Hudson  &  Son.     (104). 
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N  REDEMPTION.     Eleven  Lectures.      By  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
ELnrroB,  MJk. 

London:  Honsroif  k  Wbioht,  66  Paternoster  Row,  (102) 
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PM>F£SSOK  GODWIN'S  COMOBBOATIONAL  LECTiniB. 
In  the  Freas.    In  One  Volume,  post  8yo., 

LECTUEES  on  CHRISTIAN  FATTH.    By  the  Rev.  Profeawr  GoDwrs 
I    of  New  College,  liondon.    (Being  tlie  Congregational  Lecture  for  1858.) 

AlBOk  in  the  Pre8B»  in  One  V<dnme,  eqnare  erown  8to., 

CENTRAL  TRUTHS.    By  the  Rev.  Charljs  Stanford.     Author  *-( 
•'ZVyvrarinWeakneei;  Kemoriali  of  the  Ber.  W.  Rhodes." 
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Fonadfttion  Stones 
The  Apostles'  Doctrine 
The  A^Mstles*  Fellowship 
The  Unction  of  the  Holy  One 
Prevalent  Szrors  on  Justification  Con- 


The  Anchor  within  the  Veil 


*«  Solemn  Troops  and  Sweet  Societies." 


The  Tempted  High  Priest 

The  Causes  of  Unsuccessful  Vnj&r 

Peenliar  Hindrances  to  the  Efficacy    o^ 

Social  FMjer 
The  Eleyentn  Commandment 
The  Pneenee  of  Qod  oor  Beat 
Sowing  on  the  Waten 


Just  PuhKshed,  by  the  same  Anther,  a  New  Sdition,  in  ISmo.,  price  8d.,  doth,  red  «d^:n. 
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Also  recently  Published,  by  the  same  Author,  in  square  crown  8to.,  price  8a.  6d.,  clotK 
OWER  in  WEAKNESS :   Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Woxiax  Bhodbi 
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^Mr.  Stanford  ha«  doat  hit  Mrt  wliely  uA mXi,  and  wt  IM  nad*  M«p  obltoilloas  In  Ma Ibr  kavisf  aa 
before  u  th«  esHspk  of  ooe  who  belieTtd,  and  vnnght,  and  hoped  afslaat  hope.^— Jfol«c«e  Bnitm, 

In  poet  8to.,  price  7s.  6d.,  oloth,  a  New  Edition,  Bevised  and  Enlarged. 

MR  ISAAC  TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  of  the  TRANSMISSION  of 
ANCIENT  BOOKS  to  MODERN  TIMES :  together  with  the  PROCESS  «/ 
HISTORICAL  PROOF  i  or,  a  Concise  Account  of  the  Msaas  by  which  the  QenntnuM— 
of  Ancient  Literature  generally,  and  the  Authentidty  of  Historical  Works  especsaDy. 
are  ascertained;  including  Incidental  Remarks  upon  the  BelatiTO  Strength  of  tte 
Evidences  usually  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  TUi  book  !■  throngfaoQi  lagcnioai  sod  Imortiliat.  To  the  ordUitfy  reader  H  eOl  sosniy  a  leiio  mmtmm 
ofwvfteli.wMIe  the  tebolw  will  flad  nraeh  that  be  knew  before  Ineidltf  anasced  vi  yal  «•  a  fosA  fwpaai^ 
Mr.  Tvlor'4  mlad  to  aaoaoaUj  eleer  aad  aorito.**— Ailvr^  fmew. 

By  the  same  Author.    In  post  Sto.,  price  7a.  6d.,  doth, 
H£      WORLD      of      MIND:      an   Elemeiittfy    Book* 
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"tttoaewtoeioftriortohlt  formw  veita,  sHh«  la  f%eor  sad  srigli^y  •>  ifmtHlia.  <r  Is  ISi 
tnaalacaBleljrle.''— AleeMei^evMio.  -•— i*' 
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In  poet  8vo^  priee  7a.  6cL,  eloth, 

OES   of    CHRISTENDOM:    hefoxe   the    Reformation*      By    Johsc 
SrouoBTOir. 


"  We  know  not  wbare  lo  tad,  wtiMa  ao  brtrf aipaea^  to  latalH|eat  aekw  to  Ihe  libfilslh  of 

before  the  BefefmaMoa.*'— JrilwA  QtiarUrl^  JUwi€w. 

In  foolscap  8to..  price  5s.,  doth  antique,  red  edgei^ 

THE  CHRISTIAN   HARP.    A  Companion  to   ''The  Foreign  Sioed 
Lyre.^    By  Johk  SRVPAan,  Author  of  **  Thoughts  on  Private  Deveeieo,*  4be. 

"Few  ToloiBee  whteh  Mr.  Sheppard  has  pobUihed  will  be  picfctml  to  the  oao  aow  before  aai  TW 
Uffhtand  pteaabc  plaj of  fonoy,  the  reftBod  and  daUoate  taato,  the  pan otomtod  toae  of  eMUlaeni,  flf«t 
tlie  ebaetcQOd  pbty,  wbleh  are  eo  eoaepieuava  la  all  bla  prodnctloaa,  five  a  pocuUar  chana  to  Ala 
eoUeetion  of  minor  poema.**— JV^fM  Uminiim.  

Also  in  foolscap  9to.«  price  5a.  6dM  cloth  antique,  red  edges. 

THE    FOREIGN    SACRED    LYRK    Metrical  Vernons  of  Religkms 
Poetry  from  the  Qerman,  French,  and  Italian,  together  with  the  Original  FSecee. 

*'  Mr.  Sheppard  doca  wetythSair  wbloh  be  attiBpto  with  oeri^  taeto,  i 
prodQctkm  to.  In  this  rcapcct,  Joet  like  hto  fonaer  OBca."~J^<iife|iwif  Jfe 


London:  JACKfti^N  &  WALFORD,  18  St.  Paura  fTiurehyaid. 
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ESSAY  on  the  SOCIETY  of  FRIENDS.      Being  an  Enquiry  Into  the 
CAOBes  of  their  DiminUhed  Influence  end  Numbers.     By  SamuUi  FoTHXBaiLL. 
London :  A.  W.  Bsxmnnr,  J^  Bishopegate  Withovt. 

And  may  be  ordered  tbroogh  any  Bookseller.  (97) 

Foolscap  8td.    Price  8e.  6d.  (3otb,  Poal  free. 

WORKING  WOMEN  of  the  LAST  HALF  CENTURY.— The  Lesson 
of  their  Lives.    By  Claba  Lucas  Balfottb. 

«« Thia  little  book  wlll  be  deeerredly  popular  with  a  large  elaee  of  female  reeden ;  aw  vlll  It  Ml  to 
find  faTour  with  men  of  eyangelical  prlndpies  end  ht^its  of  steady  induBtry."— Xeocftfr. 

"  A  book  like  this  ie  calculated  to  eflEbet  the  authonee'i  object  tax  man  effsotually  than  a  folio  of 
lay  sermonB."—  Weekt^f  Ifw. 

"  It  is  an  ezoeUent  book  for  young  womea."— Pa<fio<. 

London :  A.  W.  BnorxTT,  6  Bishopsgate  Without,  B.C.  (96) 
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Jnst  PabUshed.    Price  8s.  6d. 

THE  SOCIETY  of  FRIENDS.    An  Inqniiy  into  the  Cause  of  Its  Weak- 
ness as  a  Choreh.    By  J.  J.  Fox,  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

••OraetUbora." 
London :  A.  W.  Btsmm,  5  Bishopsgate  Without,  S.C.  (114) 

Fcp.  Svo.    Price  8s.  6d.  Cloth,  Post  free. 

THE  PASTOR'S  WIFE    A  Memoir  of  Mis.  Shebm an,  of  Bjukj  ChapeL 
By  Her  HvsBAJn).    With  a  Portrait.    Elerenth  Thoosand, 

••  This  constitatee  one  of  the  meet  tender,  beaotlAil,  instmetiTe  and  edifying  nanatiTee  that  fior  a 

long  time  haa  come  under  oar  aotioe We  aatidpate  for  it  a  rery  estended  fopiMailly  aad  «seA4- 

MSB  amoag  the  mothers  and  daughten  of  Kiigiand.**--Ofis<iaa  Tilneis. 

London :  A.  W.  Bnrirvrr,  6  Bishopsgate  Without,  £.a  (96) 
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Price  2s.»  Post  free. 

rpHE  HIBERNIAN  ESSAY  on  the  SOCTEETY  of  FRIENDS,  and  the 
X      Causes  of  their  Declension.    By  a  Fbiskd  ov  thx  Fbixitds. 

London :  A.  W.  BBvnRV,  6  Bishopsgate  Without,  B.C.  (117) 
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"Barneit  in  Its  tone,  natoral  hi  Ita  dieHeo,  ftsBlllar  la  Mi  Imi^siy,  eoBflasiag  la  Its  iMmsmiSi  ptr^ 
snaslTs  In  lu  ^tpaala."— Bri^A  Samn^r. 

*' Thers  azepaisegss  In  this  rolume  which  speak  IWmb  the  heart  to  the  heaii.''—0HMe. 

**ETiDess  an  aeqaaintanee  with  the  Innsr  life  ef  the  b^rer  saiprislngly  szteosiTe  and  aeenrste."— .Self  # 

**  Oontalas  a  Talaable  body  of  espsilmantal  dtrlaity,  ezpqnnded  and  ap^Ued  wiib  aa  odfiaaHly  aad 
rariness  which  we  shenld  slsewhsie  look  for  In  Tabi."— Jfem^ii^  Ad/om-titm: 

London :  Jajos  S.  Vibtitb,  CSty  Road  and  Ivy  Lane.    A.  HaiIi,  Yzbtus  k  Co., 

26  Paternoster  Bow.  (99) 

This  Day  is  PnbBshed.    GbrownSvo.   4s.  6d.   WiihPortsait- 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REY.  RICHARD   KNUI^  of   St  Feteisbugh 
With  Selections  from  his  Reminiscences,  Joumsls,  and  Coirespondenoe^  and  a 
Review  of  his  Character,  by  the  late  Rot.  Johv  AjrexLL  Jasos.     By  Chablis  M. 

BiBBXLL. 

**  The  Uoftaphst  has  peitemed  Us  eOee  with  jadtment  aad  fldellly,  aad  has  glTsn  ns  a  coBdenaed 
sccoaot  of  one  of  the  moat  nsefol  ministers  of  his  age.    He  has  left  him  to  speak  for  himself  and  tell  his  own 

itQi7 Such  a  man's  Ilfo  shoald  be  astodjr .1  am  not  withont  hope  that  this  Tolome  has  Its  misdoa  to 

■tir  OS  up  to  A  spirit  like  his  own.**— JZsv.  J,  A,  Jamuf  Beview, 

**I  think  it  probehle  that  with  these  ftw  notes  on  deer  KnllPs  lift  and  laboors,  I  shall  lay  down  my  pea, 
which  has  writt'  n  much.**— J?«e.  J.  A,  Janut  to  the  MMtor  on  Me  rfoy  b^ore  hia  Dutth. 

London.:  Jajcm  Ifissn  4  Ca,  21  Berqerf  Street  W.  (1|6) 
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**  Mr.  Stanford  haa  done  hia  part  wImIj  and  weU,  and  we  feel  under  deep  obUgationa  to  Idm  fbr  ka^inr ' 
fore  na  the  example  of  one  who  believed,  and  wronght,  and  hoped  agalnat  hope." — JBcleeiie  Benew, 
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In  post  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth,  a  New  Edition^  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
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ANCIENT  BOOKS  to  MODERN  TDCBB :  together  idth  the  PROCESS  of 
HISTORICAL  PROOF ;  or,  a  Concise  Account  of  the  Means  hy  which  the  OenuineneM 
of  Ancient  Literature  generally,  and  the  Authenticity  of  Historical  Works  espectdUj, 
are  ascertidned ;  including  Incidental  Remarks  upon  the  Relative  Strength  of  the 
Eridences  usually  adduced  in  hehalf  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*'  This  book  Is  throngfaont  lng«nioni  and  tntereetinit*  To  the  ordinary  reader  It  will  eonrey  s  laite  ameaal 
of  new  itete,  wMle^be  ■efa<dHr  will  find  nradi  that  he  knew  befbre  Inddly  amnged  and  pal  to  a  gotApnpamm 
Mr.  Taylor'^mind  Is  nnnanallj  dear  and  aonte.**— iSMurciay  Jteview. 


T 


By  the  same  Author.    In  post  Svo.,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth, 
HE      WORLD      of      MIND:      an   Mementacy    Book. 


"  It  Is  nowise  inferior  to  his  fbrmer  woifcB,  stther  Is  vigoor  asd  orii^nalltj  of  spseslatlflii,  or  in  lie 

tranalooent  •%jU.'*—£eUetie  Meview,  * 

■       -  ^     ,-  >    -^  ^ . — . — . 

In  post  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d.,  doth, 

AGES    of    CHRISTENDOM:    hefore   the    Reformation.      By    John 
STOtraHTOK. 
"  We  know  not  where  to  find,  within  eo  brief  a  tpaoa,  so  iBtelllgent  a  dloe  to  the  labjilntli  ef  Chsnii  HkCavy 
befbre  the  Reformation."— ^W^mA  Quarterly  Sevisw.  ______^__^ 

In  foolscap  8vo.,  price  5s.,  doth  antique,  red  edges^ 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HARP.    A  Companion  to   "The  Foreign  Sacred 
Lyre.'*    By  John  Shifpabd,  Author  of  **  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion,'*  Ac. 

"Few  volamea  which  Mr.  Sbeppard  haa  published  will  be  preflerrod  to  the  one  now  beftnv  oa.  Thf 
light  and  pleaaioff  play  of  fancy,  the  reflsMed  and  delicate  taste,  the  pure  elevated  tone  of  sentiAent,  and 
the  chastened  piety,  which  are  so  conspiotions  in  all  his  prodnctiona,  giTe  a  peculiar  eharm  to  Ikis 
collection  of  minor  ^oemB.'^-^Baptitt  Magawine.  

Also  in  foolscap  Svo.,  price  6s.  6d..  doth  antique,  red  edges. 

THE    FOREIGN    SACRED    LYRK    Metrical  Versions  of  Religioaa 
Poetry  from  the  German,  French,  and  Italian,  together  with  the  Original  Pieces. 

*'  Mr.  Sbeppard  does  eTOrything  which  be  attempta  with  oare,  taste,  and  graoeftilnsas     Tte 
production  is,  in  this  respect,  just  like  his  former  aan.'^—Jgoanffelieal  Maganke. 

London  :  JACKSON  &  WALFORD,  18  St.  Paul's  ChuichyaitL 
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Crown  8to.    Prioe  Bt.|  Pof t  free. 

ESSAY  on  the  SOCtETT  of  FRIENDS.     Being  an  Enqniiy  Into  the 
CMues  of  their  DiminiBhed  Influence  and  Numbers.    By  Samuui  Fothxboill. 
London:  A.  W.  Bjarmm,  ^  Biflbopsgate  Withont. 

And  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller.  (97) 

Pooltcap  8to.    Price  Ss.  6d.  doth.  Poet  free. 

WORKING  WOMEN  of  the  LAST  HALF  CENTURY— The  Lesson 
of  their  Lives.    By  C&aba  Luoas  Balfoub. 

«ThiB  UtUe book  will  be  demrredly  popular  with  a  lam  ola«  of  female  Naden;  n«r  viU  K ftU  ie 
find  fayoor  with  men  of  evangelical  princlpfes  and  habits  of  steady  indxiBtrf.**^Xitader, 

"  A  book  like  this  is  caloulated  to  afDMt  the  attthoTS8S*s  obieet  far  more  affestoaay  than  a  folio  of 
lay  sermons."— IftfeJk/y  JfewM. 

**  It  is  an  exoeUsnt  book  for  yoimg  woaien.'*->Pa<Ha<. 

London :  A.  W.  Bimnrr,  5  BIshopsgate  Without*  S.C.  (90) 

Just  Published.    Price  8b.  6d. 

rpHE  SOCIETY  of  FRIENDS.    An  Inquiry  into  the  Canse  of  Its  Weak- 
X      ness  as  a  Church.    By  J.  J.  Fox,  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

"Oraetlabora." 
London :  A.  W.  Behitrt,  6  Bishopsgate  Without,  E.C.  (114) 

Fcp.  8to.    Prioe  8s.  6d.  Cloth,  Post  free. 

THE  PASTOR'S  WIFE    A  Memoir  of  Mre.  Sherman,  of  Surrey  ChapeL 
By  Her  HmmAnD.    With  a  Portrait.    Eleventh  Thousand* 

**  This  eonfltitatas  one  of  the  most  tender,  beantiAil,  instraetiTe  and  edifying  aaiTattves  that  for  a 

long  time  has  some  tmder  our  nottoe We  aatidpate  for  it  a  very  esteeded  popniaitty  sad  aseAii- 

neis  amoag  the  mothers  and  daoghtecs  of  BBgiand.*'— blrMiM*  WUmau, 

London:  A.  W.  BnonRr,  6  Bishopsgate  Without*  E.C.  (96) 
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Prioe  2a.y  Poet  free. 

rPHE  HIBERNIAN  ESSAY  on  the  SOCIETY  of  FRIENDS,  and  the 
X      Causes  of  their  Declension.    By  a  Tbizstd  ov  thx  FBismM. 

London :  A.  W.  Bnmrr,  6  Bishopsgate  Without,  E.C.  (117) 

THE  BEV.  C.  H.  BPirBOEOlTB  NEW  WOBK. 

THE  SAINT  and  HIS  SAVIOUR ;  or.  The  Progress  of  the  Son!  in  the 
Ejiowledge  of  Jesus.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Price  6s.  Cloth. 


*'  Esmttt  In  its  tone,  natoral  hi  Its  dietloa,  flusOlar  In  lis  imi^siy»  eoBtteeiBf  ia  lis  aMsnassi*  psr> 
inaelTe  tn  its  i^peaU.**— Bri^A  Boinntr. 

"  There  are  pateagei  ia  this  Tolnme  wUch  ipeak  from  the  heart  to  the  heart."— OKMp. 

**  ETtneee  aa  acqoaintanee  with  the  inner  life  ef  the  bellsfer  aursiiiincly  eslendve  and  aeeaxate.**— Ba/r« 
WtMff  Mtuengtr, 

**  Oontaiat  a  rahiable  body  of  experimental  dhriaHy,  exponnded  and  applied  iitth  an  origissHly  sad 
rMineia  wUeh  ve  aheold  eleewhere  look  for  In  jtinP'^Momimg  ' ' 


London :  Jamxs  S.  Vibtitb,  City  Road  and  Ivy  Lane.    A.  Haal^  Yibtub  &  Co.» 

25  Paternoster  Bow.  (99) 

This  Day  is  Published.    OrownSvo.   4e.6d.   WlihPortiait- 

r£  LIFE  of  the   REV.  RICHARD   ENIIJU  of   St  PeteiBbuigh 
With  Selections  from  his  Reminiscences,  Jonmals,  and  Conreepondenoei  and  a 
Review  of  his  Character,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  AjroxiiL  Jahis.     By  Chaslbb  M. 

BiSBBLL. 

**  The  UoffaplMt  has  pefftnaed  his  eOee  with  JadgSMat  end  fldeUlgr,  and  bae  flren  ns  a  condensed 
e«coaQt  of  ooe  of  the  nuMi  asefol  ministen  of  his  age.    He  has  left  him  to  q^eak  for  hmieelf  and  ttU  his  own 

itory Such  s  ns&'slU^  shoaid  be  aitody I  am  not  wlihoot  hope  Ihat  this  Tolome  has  Its  mlssloa  to 

liir  OS  ap  to  a  spirit  ldc«  his  owa.*'->J2«v.  J.  A,  Jammi  Beview. 

*'  I  think  It  probable  that  with  these  flaw  notes  on  dear  KDiU*t  Ufo  and  laboora,  I  shall  1^  down  my  pen, 
which  has  writt<  n  much.'*-~i?«v.  J.  A,  Jame»  to  the  Mitor  on  the  denff  b^ore  his  Death. 

Loaden.:  Jaxm  IfiSBn  k  Col,  21  Berqevf  8tr^,  W.  (1|5) 
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Jnfealuable  Ministerial  €Qxxti^wmix ; 

SCEIPTUEAL,  EVAJTGELICAL,  AND  TJNSECTAEIAB", 


It  18  poblifihed  in  Monthly  Parts,  Crown  Svo.,  64  pp.,  in  Wrapper,  price  6(f.  each,  oontainfn^ 

Four  Sermons  from  the  Manosoripts  of  their  Authors,  Four  or  Six  Original  Outlines, 

Bible  Class  Exercises,  and  Beyiews  of  Biblical  Literature. 

It  is  also  issued  in  Volnmes,  at  4s.  eacli,  in  Jnne  and  Decembex: 

A  New  Series  wUl  be  commenced  in  1860. 

A  BPIOHaH  HUICBIB  WILL  BS  SENT  ON  BBOBIFT  OT  SKYBN  STAXPS,  OR  FOflT-TBn  lOK 

TBAK  ON  BBOBIFT  OF  SIX  8HILLIH08. 
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London:  Jitdd  Ss  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street  and  Gray's  Inn  Boad. 


Cloth,  4b,    In  Paper  Covers,  Is.  6d., 

HEADS   OF   SERMONS; 

MADE  TO  REACH  THE  HEARTS  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

BY  A  METHODIST  PREACHER. 
Bhowing  what  helped  to  do  the  Work  of  Keihodiun  more  than  Fifty  Years  ago. 


'*  Tha  prefiMe  ii  tnUjr  good,  being  a  jAem  for  lAf-preAching,  and  eontaining  a  enlogy  on  that  moat  naeftd 

of  men,  Methodiit  Local  Preachers.  The  book  i«  got  ap  reiy  beautifully  In  the  Pickering  style,  and  dcdieated 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  order  that  his  lordship's  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  sol^eci— «  anljeet,  let  it  b« 
said,  of  the  highest  importance." — Chrittian  Time». 

**  The  editor  of  this  Tolome  says,  that  the  roanoscript  lately  came  into  his  hands '  composed,  vritten,  mmi 
nsed  by  one  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers,  who  was  destitute  of  education,  even  of  its  elcmentMy  pciad^e^ 
but  *  was  a  popular  prwcher,'  and  '  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.'  It  is  a  eorioaity  in  ita  wny,**.. 
FatrioU 
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London :  Judd  &  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street  and  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

Fcap.  8yo.    28.  6d. 

THE    LIVING   CHURCH. 

A  FAMILIAB  EXPOSITION. 
BY  TgE   EEV.  R.  M.  MACBRAIE,  M.A. 

"  The  preient  rolume  opens  by  showing  what  a  church  is,  and  then  Aseootses,  in  *  eilm,  dIgidfieA,  aai 
thougfatfhl  way.  of  Truth,  Love,  Unanimity,  Diligence,  Zeal.  Edification,  Lights  Power,  and  HoliaoM,  In  Iba 
Church.  The  publication  is  one  of  great  molt;  there  is  not  a  page  of  it  which  bean  not  the  stamp  of  a  aoU^ 
penetrating,  cultivated,  and  lanctified  intellect."— SrftwA  Stmndard, 

**  An  excellent  short  traatise,  well  ealcniated  to  awaken  the  careless  eomfori  the  troa  beUaw,  and  cM  tks 
earnest  Christian.  After  a  chapter  elucidating  the  author's  views  of  what  a  Ohordi  la,  ka  anpttisa  Ike  w^ect 
in  a  pleasing^  easy,  and  familiar  manner." — Morning  Bnrald, 

«  Ought  to  be  studied  by  all  ministers  and  membeit  of  Chureheai  filled  as  it  b  with  dear,  |iTartlfia|,  flrf 
lealous  enforcemwit  of  trath."— J^  BamUi&t, 
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London :  Jitdd  Ii  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street  and  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
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On  November  1,  price  One  Shilling,  the  fiivt  Number  of 

MACailLLAN^a    MAGAZINE.     EDITED   BY   DAVID   MASSOK- 
COKTENTS : — 

I.  Politici  of  the  Present,  Foreign  and  Domestic.    Bj  the  EnrroB. 

II.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.    Bjr  the  Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days." 

Introductory  Words.     Chap.  1.— St.  Ambroie*!  College.    Chap.  S.— A  Row  oa  the  Blrer. 
Chap.  S.— A  Gentleman-Commoner's  BreakiSut. 

III.  Paper,  Pen,  and  Ink;  an  Excnrsns  in  Technology.  By  Professor  OsoBcn  Wilson. 

IV.  William  Cobbett:   A  Bnral  Ride.      By  G.  S.  VinablSs  and  the  kte  HsNi^ 

LusHinaTON. 
V.  Moral  Aspects  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King.    By  J.  M.  Ludlow. 
VI.  Cheap  Art.    By  F.  Q.  SrsPBUie. 

YII.  The  Crisis  of  Italian  Freedom.    By  Fbaxkux  LvBHnranoH. 
VIII.  Colloquy  of  the  Bound  Table. 

MaomLLAV  and  Co.^  Cambridge,  and  23  Hemietta-ftreet»  Covent  Garden, 

London.  W.C. (109) 

HENBT   WAKD   BEECHEB. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Twopence,  No.  IV.  of  a  Series  of 

SERMONS  (Published  Weekly),  by  the  Rev.  Hbnbt  Ward  Bkbcher, 
Author  of  "  Life  ThoughU,"  &c.    Already  published— 

No.    I.  «  THB  CHIBF  CORNEB  STONE,  ELECT,  PRECIOUS.'* 
No.  II.  "MAN'S  TBUE  DIGNITY.'* 
No.  III.  -  YE  DID  RUN  WELL." 
No.  IV.  "WAITING  ON  THE  LORD." 

London :  J.  Hbatov  &  Son,  21  Warwick-lane,  Patemoeter-row.        (110) 

NEW  WORK  BT  THB  BEY.  JOHN  PUL8F0BD. 
Just  Published,  handsomely  bound,  price  7s.  Od. 

AUIET  HOURS.    New  Series.    By  the  Rev.  John  Pulspord. 

Fifth  Edition,  handsomely  bound,  price  Gsi, 
UIET  HOURS.     First  Series. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  C.  Jaox.    London :  Haxiltov  &  Co.  (Ill) 

Now  Ready,  Eighth  Edition,  Svo.,  price  7s.,  cloth* 

DICTIONARY    of    DOMESTIC    MEDICINE    and    HOUSEHOLD 
SURGERY.    By  Spkkcbb  Thoxsov,  M.D.    Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  *and 
Fifty  Engravings  on  Wood. 

"  The  best  and  nfost  book  oa  Domastio  Medioine  and  Household  Saigery  whith  has  yet  appeared."— 
Xtondon  Journal  of  Medicine, 

**  Dr.  Thomson  has  fttlly  saeeeeded  in  eoaveTinff  to  the  pnblie  a  raat  amoont  of  oaeful  profeastooBl 
knowledge."— />M«lifi  dnarterljf  Jommat  qf  Mtdteai  Science, 

**  The  beat  prodaction  of  the  kind  we  poeaesa.'*— CArif  <<an  Witneu, 

•*  The  amount  of  oseftil  knowledge  eonreyed  in  this  work  is  surprising.**— JTeefieol  TTinm  and  Oa»eU§^ 
*,*  The  public  are  warned  that  Houlston  and  Wrisht  having  published  a  rival  Work, 
entitled  "  The  Family  Doctor,"  have  appended  to  their  numerous  Advertisements  the 
first  and  last  of  these  Reviews,  which  apply  to  Dr.  Thomson's  Work  and  to  no  other. 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Gbiffdt  k  Co.  (Hd) 

Now  Ready.    Price  6d. 

CHURCH   LIFE  or  SECT  LIFE  1       A   Second  Letter  to  the  Rey. 
S*  F.  Hacdobaxd,  in  Reply  to  the  Critics  of  the  First.    By  Jahss  Mabtiniav* 

London :  £.  T.  WnrrfiiLD,  178  Strand.  (118) 

Just  pubtiflhed.  8vo.,  price  2b.,  dotlu 

THE  BIBLE,  TEETOTALISM,  and  DR  LEES.      A  concise  Narratire 
and  Lecture;   with  a  Reconsideration  of  the  Inquiry:    Is  Teetotalism  the  Plaia 
Teaching  of  the  Bible  1    By  David  Wiixiahs,  of  Great  Harwood. 

London;  Hall  k  Vibtiob,  25  Paternoster  Row. 
Hancfaester:  Johh  Hixwood,  143  Deansgate.    Blackburn:  J.  N.  Hawbss.  (83) 
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PrassiA."    2  Vols. 

fii. 

THE  TWO  PATHS:  beiag  Lectnrea  on  Ar^  and  its  Relation  to  ManqfiMtores 
and  J>eeeratlon.  By  Joxs  Rvsxnr,  M .A  1  VeL,  crown  8to.,  with  Two  Sted 
EngrsTinga.    Price  7a.  Cd.,  cloth. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING :  in  Letters  to  Begumexs.  By  John  Rubein, 
M.A    Crown  Bvo^  with  lUnatrations  drawn  by  the  Author.    7s.  6d^  doth. 

88. 

ESMOND :  a  Steir  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign.  By  W.  M.  THACKxaAT,  Esq.  A 
New  Edition.    1  Vol.,  crown  8va    Price  &,  doth. 

14. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  HUMORISTS  OF  THE  BIGHTEENra 
'     CENTURY.    By  W.  M.  TttAOXSULT,  Antiior  of  «•  Vanity  Pair/'  ••  Hie  Vteinians.*' 
&c    Price  2a.  6d.»  doth. 

M. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA.  By  Jomr  WnxiAX  Katb,.  Author  of  *'  Life  of 
Lord  Hetcalfe^'*  Ac    Sto.,  price  10s.»  dolh. 

96. 
LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE   OF    LORD    MBTOAUU     By   John 
WiLUAK  Katb.      New  and  Cheap  Edition.    2  Vols.,  poet  8ro.,  with  PM;rait. 
Price  12s.,  doth. 

S7. 
SKETCHES  FROM  DOVlfi  CASTLi;  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  Lieui- 
O>lond  William  Bxad.    Crown  8yo.    Price  7s.  6d.,  doth. 


SMITH,    ELDER  &  Co.,  66  CORNHILL.  (llSi: 


10  THB  ECLEOnC  TKGSTBUf  ADYEBetSSEL 


THE    LEISURE    HOUR. 

rIS  ILLUSTRATED    PAPER,   a  Welcome  Guest  in  eyery  Familj, 
and  a  UmM  Journal  for  Everybody,  ia  pablbhed  Once  a  Week,  AH  the  Year  ^t«—«^^ 

Price  ONE  PENNT,  or  in  Monthly  PartB,  FIVISPBROE. 

'*  Behold  In  these  what  '  leisare  honn '  demaod. 
Amusement  and  fcnie  knoirtedge  haad  in  hatuL'*-^Oowper» 

The  estimation  in  which  the  Leisubk  Hoxtb  is  held  by  the  Press  will  be  aeen  from 
the  following  extracts  selected  iVom  a  mass  of  equally  fayoorable  notices. 

"Wholly  diflbrent  fkom  all  the  other  cheap  publications  is  the  Lshubs  HoTTm.   It  is  more  lelSda 

eanwit  in  its  work,  and  more  trustworthy.'*— ^ft<wA  Quarterly  Review, 

**  It  is  tnily  what  it  professes  to  be,  '  a  fiuni^r  Journal  of  instruction  and  recreation/"— (%^fbrtl 

«  No  work  erer  more  thoroughly  ftaUiUed  the  promise  of  its  name."— iSt  Jamafe  Chromieh. 

"  Contains  a  vast  amount  of  varied  informaUon  and  interesting  reading."— JTomiii^  Advertiser^ 

**  Light  reading  of  the  most  pleasing  kind,  snitable  for  old  or  young.**— J5tftn6i«r^A  Witmeae, 

"  Instnieting,  improving,  and  entertaining  all  its  readers  with  delightftilly  wzittaa  papsEk"— JBt'V^^brtd 

Observer, 

"  The  engravings  are  tni-ttAeJ'—CTteltenham  Ckroniele. 

**  A  healthy,  moral,  as  well  as  oheerfVil  tone  pervades  this  pcfiodleaL"— jBommt  ef  UUUr» 

"  The  best  work  of  its  dass  ever  published."— AcfM^erloffMl  Times. 

*  Shines  with  talent  of  a  very  high  otdn."—IUu$irated  Kewa  of  the  World, 

**  It  ia  impossible  to  i^eak  otherwiM  than  in  high  terms  of  the  LKsoaa  Hooa."— PlfniMrtA  Mitif, 

-  We  know  not  a  better  serial.    It  is  an  established  Ikvomite."— O'te^yow  JEmmmmt. 

"  This  periodical  is  of  its  kind  unrivalled,  and  is  very  ably  supported."— i^rt^Mon  Oaxttte, 

**  A  more  appropriate  Ghiistmas  gift  ooul4  waroely  be  found  than  the  volome  Ibc  the  year."— Zsteraiy 

The  VoUmes,  handaome^f  bound  in  cloth,  6f . ;   extra  hoarde,  ffilt  edgee,  7«.  6cf  f 

half-hound,  9s. 
London:  56,  Paternoster  Row;  and  Sold  by  all  BookseQenk 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR.— A  New  Tale,  with  Illustrations  by  JoHif 
GiLBiBT,  commenced  in  the  9Srd  Part  of  the  Lbisubs  Houb»  entitled,  **  THE 
CAPTAIN*S  STOBT;  or.  Adventures  Thirty  Tears  ago  in  Jamaica."  In  weekly 
Numbers^  ONE  PENNY,  or  in  Monthly  Parts,  PIVEPENCE. 

Just  Published.    Price  Sd. 

On  Baptism :   Who  are  to  be  Baptized,  and  How  ?    By 

the  Bey.  THOMAS  MOOBE,  of  Margate. 


Just  Published.    260pp.  Fscp.  Svo.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Decision  and  Consistency ;  exemplified  and  hononred 

in  the  History  of  Daniel  and  his  Three  Friends.  By  the  BeT.  THOMAS  COLEMAN» 
Author  of  "  MemorialB  of  the  Independent  Churches,"  &o. 

Just  Published.    Price  6s. 

The  Angh- Hebrew  Bible  Expositor:   a  Manual  for 

Self-Instruction.    In  Three  Parts— «  Primer,  Grammar,  and  Lexicon.    Bt  thA  B«v 
JAMBS  OBANGB.      ^j^wBMf. 

PHce2s.    Boards. 

The  Handbook  and  Manual  of  Graduated  Arithmetic. 

FiBST  CouBsi.    By  G.  CH  ABLES  DBBW,  Master  of  the  Model  Training  SdMMl» 
Homerton  College.        

Price  Is.    Cloth  flush. 

The  Manual  of  Graduated  Arithmetic.     First  Coubsk. 

By  G.  C.  DBBW. 


London :  JUDD  &  GLASS,  New  Bridge  Street^  and  Gray's  Inn  BomL 
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Published  Moflfthly.    FHoe  2bl  6d. 


THE   UNIVERSAL    REVIEW 

OF  POLITICS,  literature;  and  social  science. 


1  liiterature  and  Life. 

2  KumIa  and  the  West  of  Europe. 
8  Indian  Finance. 

4  Christmas  Pieces. 
6  The  Homeless  Poor. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBERS  PUBLISHED  : 

No.  1,  MABOH,  oontains  — 

6  Heniy  Hallam. 


7  "  The  Wanderer." 

8  Parliament  and  the  People. 

9  Parliamentary  Debates. 
10  Books  on  our  Table. 


Ko.  2,  APBIL,  conUins  — 


1  Anglo-Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  Histoiy. 

2  Christianity  in  India. 
8  Whigs  and  Tories. 

4  Realistic  NoTelists :  Qeoige  Bliot  and 
Anthony  Trollope. 


6  MiU  on  Liberty. 

(>  Prifate  Life  of  a  Rnsslaa  Nobleman. 

7  Philosophy  as  an  Blement  of  Coltore. 

8  The  lUlian  Question. 

9  The  Session. 


Ko.  3,  MAY,  contains  — 


1  The  late  Rot.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

2  Women — Neither  Nice  nor  Wise. 

8  The  Resouroes  of  India  and  its  Colo- 
nisation. 
4  The  Philosophy  of  Fabulous  Ages. 
6  Miohelet  on  Loto. 


6  French    Dramatists     and 

Adapters. 

7  The  Last  of  the  Moguls. 

8  How  shall  ire  Vote. 

9  The  Session. 

10  Books  on  our  Table. 


English 


Kg.  4,  JUNE,  eontaias— 


1  Man  and  His  Dwelling  Place. 

2  A  Reriewer's  Paroel. 

8  The  Story  of  Microsoopioal  DiNOfery. 
4  The  SlaTonians  and  Austria. 
6  The  Resources  of  India  and  Its  Coloni- 
iation.^Part  IL 


6  The  Royal  Academy   and  the  Water 

Colour  Exhibitions. 

7  Popular  Historf. 

8  The  Frenoh  in  Italy— A  National  and 

Traditional  Policy. 

9  Books  on  our  Table. 


1  Modem  DiToroe. 

2  What  wUl  he  do  with  it  f 
8  The  Early  Days  of  Charles  Fox. 
4  The  Cornish  Drama. 
6  Uh^poal  Geology. 


No.  5,  JULY,  contains— 

6  Out  of  the  Depths. 

7  Parties,  Natursl  and  Artifleial. 

8  Louis  Napoleon— Prinoe  and  Emperor. 

9  The  Session. 


No.  6,  AUQUST,  oontains  — 


1  Letters  and  Society  in  France. 

2  DaTenport  Dunn. 

8  Alpine  Books  and  Alpine  Travelling. 
4  A  Batch  of  New  Books. 


6  Mr.  Gladstone. 

6  Idylls  of  the  King; 

7  The  Musical  Season. 

8  The  Session. 


No.  7. 

1  The  Wants  of  the  Army. 

2  Neumann's  British  Empire  in  Asia. 
8  The  Shakespeare  ControTtrsy. 

4  A  Great  Mistake. 

6  The  Secret  Literature  of  Russia. 


contains  — 

6  Cirilind  America. 

7  Mr.  Canning  and  His  Timea. 

8  The  Man  of  Mysteiy. 

9  The  Session. 


1  Rifled  Arms. 

2  Idealistic  NoTelisli. 
8  Literature  of  the  Indian  Rebellion. 
4  American  Numismatics. 


No.  8,  OOTOBEB,  contains  — 

6  A  Great  MisUke— Part  IL 

6  Municipal  Records. 

7  Shelley,  His  Friends  and  Biographeiib 

8  Growing  our  own  Silk. 


»»<^^»^VMVW*^<^»M»^^^^^ 


London :  Wx.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO^  7  T^wxIffliTiftll  Stteet   (101) 


IS 


THE  ECLECTIC  MQNTHIiY  ABVffiBtTfffiB. 


Published  Uonthlj,  raper-royal  8tq.,  Pr«se  1&» 

TAIT'S  EDINBURGH    MAGAZINE 


** '  Tait  '  pmerres  iU  freshnen  wondolhlly,  bleadlag  inatniGiion  Md  aauneineiit  la  «  idmUcIj 


*'Tbe  gaj  and  the  Berloni  will  find  In  Ite  pages  reading  soiUble  to  each  taste."— 6%n7  Servie^  ^hnrftr 

**  A  very  carefully,  tasteftJly,  and  sensibly  managed  iBagasiBe.'*^jBe/l'e  Ltfe  in  London, 

**  A  Tery  Judidons  mixtore  ef  lighfe  and  solid  reading."— j4^2a«. 

**  Particolarly  interesting/'-^JBrtttsA  Banner. 

The  Dispatch,  in  refereoee  to  its  sanitaiy  adroeaqrf  eaUa  it  *<  seasonable  and  weI14imed.'* 

«  Altogether  the  magasiBe  Is  about  as  good  ashilUng's  worth  as  Is  often  to  be  met  with.**-— A*eM  fVa^Aam.\ 

"This  periodical  wiU  be  fovad well  worth  the  sober,  ndddle^lass  priee  efaai^  which  **'*-ir  H  ftuL 
mere  dab  and  library  use  within  ordinary  domestic  n%ct.'*—Ildinburgh  weekly  Heralds 

**  This  magazine  is  cheaper  (the  exeellenee  of  the  orlgfaial  matter,  and  qoantity  of  doae 
conridered)  than  any  of  the  penny  serials  or  papers."-— ^r^Aton  JSramMier. 

**  *  TAfT '  is  marked  by  its  nsnal  intenningUBg  of  pleating  HMimtare."— SristoJ  Merenrv, 

**  The  variety  of  subjects  of  whidi  it  treats,  and  the  able  manner  in  iHiich  th^  ai«  manifw  j 
deservedbr  one  of  the  most  popnlar  and  saeeesshil  pablications  of  tlie  dMj.**—P&rUmoutk  Onardian^ 

**  This  dd-entabHshed  and  favoorite  magudne,  we  doabt  noL  under  its  present  maa^emeat,  win 
to  maintain  that  hi^  podtion  among  our  serial  literature  which  it  has  long  eniovad.  aad  wfal^ 
deiervedly  won  for  itselt"— i)«r6y«Air«  -Timet.  ^  '^  ^^ 

"  To  rectify,  to  impr6Ve,  to  elevate  public  taste,  Is  an  etdect  worthy  the  devotion  of  oar  beak  % 
writers,  and  in  none  of  our  sbilUng  seimls  has  this  work  been  more  effectual^  peiftanaed  tfc*»  b  fthe 
*TAn.***^Welshman. 

•*  Then  is  not  a  page  in  the  whole  ttumber  ihat  has  not  tta  own  paemliar  interest,  awakenioc  the 
or  iirf(DimiBg  the  mind  of  tJw  reader.**— J^o<^arif  Obaerver. 

**  *  Tmt^e  Xdinburgli  Magazine^  sustains  its  high  cliaraeter  in  nearly  every  fbna  of  litecaiY 
Londonderry  Standard. 


tK>NTEVTS  07  THE  HAUP.TEABLT  YOLUME. 


Jawabt. 

The  Question  of  1869. 

Scenes  fkom  the  Dsama  of  Uft. 

Gash  and  Credit. 

LfnnMus. 

Aleppine  Baifrioi, 

Marion. 

Tlie  Day  tfter  To-morrow. 

Oariyle's  Fredertek  the  Great. 

Telesoople  Tiews. 

literary  Register. 

Political  Marrative. 

FsBatJAAT. 

Robert  Bums. 
LIfb  of  Moaarli. 

Memoirs  of  William  Beckford« 

Marion  (eonUnned) 

The  Bird-catcher. 

Scenes  fkom  the  Drama  of  Life. 

French  Hlstoiy. 

A  Swell-Mobsmau  in  Egypt. 

Tetesoopic  Yiews. 

Quite  at  a  Non-plus. 

Indian  Helpers  and  Rolen. 

Town  and  Country  Representation. 

Literary  Register. 

Political  Nanative. 

Mabcb. 

Pailiamentaiy  Rafoxm* 

Indian  Finanist. 

Our  Lowers. 

Ballad  Poetry. 

Marion  {continued^. 

Life  of  Mosart. 

Heniy  IIL,  King  of  France  and  Poland. 

Telescopic  Yiews. 

Settles  fi-om  the  Drama  of  lih. 

A  Mos8g^ve'»  Tales— Rob  Tamson's  Pot. 

Spring. 

Nationalism. 

PoUtleal  tf  anaUve. 

Political  Register. 


The  Staka  In  the  Coontry. 

last  ^oomals  of  Horaoe  Walpoie. 

Scenes  from  the  Dnma  of  Ule. 

A  Festival  of  Ufe. 

Life  of  Moiart. 

Marlon  CconelndedV. 

My  Whidow. 

Poets  and  PoetiT. 

The  InteOectnal  Chametcrlsties  of  Bohcri 
Bums.  -i^wCT* 

Government  Crisis. 
Uteniy  Register. 
PoUUcal  Narrative. 


May. 

The  War. 

The  Roadside  Inn. 

Telescopic  Yiews. 

The  Court  of  Qeoige  lY. 

Sccaes  trom  the  Drama  of  life. 

Elizabeth  Stuart,  Qnaen  of  Bohemia. 

The  Fluey  Fkunchises.— LUb  Assuaiicc. 

Bhoppers  and  Shopping. 

The  Flax  Crop, 

Literary  Regiiiter. 

PoUtical  Narrative^ 


The  Wie  Yohmleeca. 

The  Genera  Sleottoa,  wd  ila  Bwatta. 

Poets  and  Poetry. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

Scenes  itom  the  Dnuaa  of  Uls. 

The  Last  Month  in  Turkey. 

life  of  If  aif  Apn  SchimmeUPenninek. 

Reason  and  Revelatioo. 

At  Home. 

What  Shall  we  do  with  tha  Moa«  f 

Politieal  HamOvi. 

literary  Register. 


London :  PARTBIDGE  &  Ca    Edinbuigli :  SUTHEJuAND  &  KXOX. 
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WORKS  BY  REV.  E  PAXTON  HOOD. 


*=* 


Just  PubllBhed.    8to.    Cloth  Antique.    Prioe  68. 

SERMONS. 


1. 


6. 
6. 


MedlUttoos  in  a  Nefw  dranh. 

The  Child  Chiltt. 
8.  The  Preachinff  of  the  Liliefl. 
4.  The  Hidden  Life. 

The  Power  of  the  InvUbto  i 

ThoniM. 

7.  The  Creation  of  light 

8.  Christ's  Knowledge  of  Man. 
The  IdMl  of  the  OuMui*!  Lilb. 
The  Gates  of  Praise. 
Progress,  the  Law  of  tlM  Chxlillaa  Ute. 

12.  The  Great  Hoar. 

18.  Unespeeted  PSttf. 

li.  A  Funeral  Sennoa  for  a  Lost  BonL 


8. 
10. 
11. 


18.  The  Absent  SaTionr. 

1&  The  Burning  aadtlMflhtadng  Light. 

17.  Divine  Woik. 

18.  Cosmos. 

19.  Aetioa  and  Grief. 

80.  The  Inheritance  of  the  Sainti  in  Light. 

81.  The  JoyAU  Soond. 

82.  Jemsalcni. 
88.  Wioodwnnt. 

84.  Doing  and  Dreaming. 

85.  Sarepta. 

98.  Tisions  bj  Geoenreth. 

97.  The  Power  of  a  81cepleai  Night 

28.  The  Divine  Mirror. 


Just  Pablifhad*    Grown  8to.»  260  pp.    Cloth,  St.  6d.    Fvper  Coven,  Ig.  6d. 

SELF-FORMATION. 

TWELVE      CHAPTERS      FOR      YOUNG      THINKERS. 

•  Then  It  rsallj,  fai  Ibis  book,  a  TC17  eonaidsiabls  amout  of  rsadlag  and  tbongbi,  pot  before  tiis  n 
most  qnalntly  and  pleaiaatly.  We  learn  ftom  it  almost  without  pewslthM  ;  and  w«  can  imhesitatiAgly  laj  th^ 
In  oar  odIbIm,  mosh  mere  pradl  is  to  be  dsdved  ften  this  ▼elume  Hum  vmb  many  of  Ikr  greater  pretension.''^- 
TkeCrkU, 

**  Mr.  Hood  has  long  been  known  as  a  iiopnlar  leetnrer  and  aatbor.  The  present  Tolame  wilt  ssr?e  to 
Ineftase  hit  nsdtalness  and  ikm«.  It  eoniisti  of  twelTS  ralnabls  and  interesUng  ebapten  on  the  feUowi^ 
(opies    •••••*    We  eannoi  bat  desire  fbr  this  book  a  wide  cireoletiou.^— ira/t/sj;  Oimrimr, 

the  I»itUiai§r$, 


%•  100  OapiM  er  mere  tf  flks  Chtmf  JBMMom  eeii  8«  Ami  oi  le.  eedb. 


SMOod  E^tion»  Cloth,  gUt  edgM^  price  St.  6d. 

BLIND  AMOS  &  HIS  VELVET  PEINCIPLES : 

Ob,  PEOVERBS  AKD  PARABLES  FOR  THE  TOUITG  FOLK, 

**  A  disimlag  Httle  book.  U  is  aiHten  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  *  Old  Hnmpbrsy,'  eeareylag  aieelleBl 
iMtnifltlftn  in  the  most  pleasing  style  of  aasedote  and  allegoty."— Pe/He<. 

•*  Yef7  good.  Indeed.  Otiglaal,  striking*  and  pisassnt  Not  a  little  proeepoetiy  ii  to  be  fpoad  hers  and 
eren  more  solid  thought,  deariT  and  snggMtlTslj  eommnnieatcd.  The  greater  part  of  the  Utile  book  will  stitft 
when  the  yoong  reado^  immediate  pleainue  from  its  perosal  has  past  away.  *  Blind  Amos '  is  an  aeqaaintanee 
not  likely  to  be  fcigottea  by  those  ease  intiodneed  to  him."~iye»ieoVtf rmlel. 


Uniform  with  Siu-Fobxatioi.    Cloth,  28.  6d.    Fl^wr  CoTer,  Is.  6d. 

THE  PEERAGE  OF  POVERTY, 


FIB8T  8EBIEB. 


Chap.  l.~The  Dirinlty  ofBlTine  laheor. 

^jptMHls.— The  Raee  of  the  Iitm  Kingt. 
Chap.  2.— The  Mind  and  the  Hand. 

.^>wo<le— TheOrder  of  Vwabonds. 
Chap  g.--Charaeteristics  of  Humble  Oenioi. 
Chap.  4.— Join  Leyden  and  Daniel  Oumb. 

Jfpito^'^ThB  Tranamigratione  of  a   Pi 
traax.  a  Swineherd  to  a  Pope. 


Chap.  6.— Cedmon  the  Ploughman. 
Chap.  6.— The  Story  of  Bernard  PaUssr. 
Chap.  7.— The  Storr  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 
Chap.  8.— Robert  NiehoU,  the  Kine  Herder. 
Cliap.  9. — John  Clare,  the  Peasant  Poet. 
J^^Uods   The  Home  of  Taste. 


»V»<MW^^»*MW»<»^^^^<»^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^«»^^^>* 


London  :  JUDD  &  GLASS,  New  Bridge  Street^  and  Gray's  Inn  Boad. 
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BROWN  &  POLSON'S 

PATENT    CORN     FLOUR. 

Preferred  to  the  best  Arrov-root.    DeliciooB  in  Paddings,  Custards,  Blanemange,  C^ke, 

&0.,  a&d  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Oliildrea  and  InvalidflL 


The  LAHon  stAtes  — "THIS  18  8PPEBXQB  TO  AmTTHIKQ  OF  THE  UNI)  ZKOVW.' ' 

Trade  Hark  and  lE^cipea  cm  each  Faeket  of  4os.,  80s.,  and  I60& 


^^>^>^r^0^^^*^t^*^i^»^>^ 


Obtain  it  where  inferior  articles  are  not  sabstitated,  from  Family  Qtooem,  Chemiata, 

Confectioners,  and  Com  Dealers. 

Paislvt,  Dublin ;  77a  Market  St.,  Manchester ;  and  28  Ironmonger  Laoe,  LondcnL 
(71) 

IMPORTANT    SALE 

OF    FIEST-CLASS 

NEW  &  SECOND-HAND  FdRNlTURE. 


I.  DBNT  and  Co.  beg  to  announce  to  the  pubHo  that  they  haTe  purcbaaed  tkt 
entire  PURNITURB  of  sereral  large  houseSi  which,  added  to  their  already  th«  largot 
stock  in  ^ndon,  they  are  offering  at  half  its  real  value,  comprising  saites  of  dining, 
drawing,  and  bed  room  appendages,  in  oak,  mahogany,  walnut,  and  other  woods ;  mMho- 
gany  dining  room  chairs  at  15s.,  walnut  drawing  room  ditto,  in  silk,  at  18s.  6d.,  teleooope 
dining  tables  at  80s.,  iron  bedsteads  at  8s.  6d.  BYery  other  article  proportionat^^ly  cheap, 
at  the  Great  Western  Furniture  Baxaar,  80, 81,  82,  and  99  Crawford  Street,  Baker  8trccc 
Established  80  years. — Shippers  to  hot  climates  will  find  the  abofo  Stoek  oaequalled  il 
London.  (76) 


OXFORD,   WORCESTER,   AND   WOLVERHAMPTON   RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  perpetual  DEBENTURE 
STOCK,  which  has  been  created  under  the  powers  of  the  Company's  Aot  of  1866,  for  ilte 
purpose  of  paying  off  and  extinguishing  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  Company. 

The  Stock  has  a  fixed  and  perpetual  yearly  ditidend  or  interest  at  the  rale  of  4| 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  such  dividend  or  interest  is  a  first  charge  upon  the  tolls  aad 
undertaking,  and  has  priority  of  payment  over  all  other  dividend^  or  any  other  Stock 
or  Shvres,  whether  ordinary,  preference,  or  guaranteed. 

Any  amount  of  Stock,  not  being  the  fraction  of  a  £,  can  be  subscribed  for. 

Interest  will  commence  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the  Compeay, 
and  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  the  15th  January  and  the  15th  July,  for  halfyeara  to 
81st  December  and  80th  June  respectively,  by  warrants  on  the  Company's  Baaken^ 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  address  of  each  registered  proprietor. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to 

Company's  Offices,  Worcester,  W.  T.  ADCOCK,  Seoretaiy. 

22nd  June,  1859.  (67) 

NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEin). 

BANK  OF  DEPOSIT,  (Established  ad.  1844)  No.  3  Pall  Mjlll 
East,  Londoh,  S.W.—WARRANTS  for  the  HALF-YEARLY  Interest,  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  C^t.  per  Annum,  on  Deposit  Accounts,  to  the  SOth  instant*  vnll  he  ready 
for  delivery  on  and  after  the  11th  July,  and  payable  diiuly  between  the  hours  of  10  and  -^ 

Juite,  1869.  FETEB  MORRISON,  2iamagms  JXneior. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  sent  free  on  applicatSon.  (S3) 


IHB  BOLBOhc  KOMTKLT  AOyHBTISBB.  U 


WHITE'S    MOO-HAIN    LEVER    TRUSS 

Is  allowed  by  upwmrds  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effectiye 
iiiYentioQ  in  the  eumtive  treatment  of  HEfUflA.  The  nse  of  a  steel 
spring,  so  often  hnrtftil  in  its  effects,  is  here  Avoided;  a  soft  bandage 
being  worn  roondthe  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much 
ease  snd  closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  Im  worn  during 
sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot 
fail  to  fit)  forwaixied  by  post,  on  the  arcuinferenoe  of  the  body  two  inchea 
below  the  hips  bong  sent  to  the 

Mawqftieturer,  Xr.  WHITB,  898  Piooadllly,  Lenden. 
Price  of  a  Single  Trass,  16s.,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  81s.  6d.    Postage  Is. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  81s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d.    Postage  Is.  8d. — 
Fost-OiBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  Wbitx,  Post-Offioe,  Piccadilly. 

ELA8TI0  8TO0KIKQS,  BOCKS,  KNEE-GAPS,  ETC. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEQS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  It  U  porous,  light  in  texture,  and 
inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Frioe,  from  7s.  6d.  to  16s.  each. 
Postage,  6d. 

JOHir  WHITB,  KAHTOACrUBKB,   »88  'PICOAPnXY,   l/nmOV.       (M) 

HAIR  DESTROYER— 248  High  Holbom.  ALEXANDER  ROSS'S 
DEPILATORY  removes  superfluous  hair  trum  the  ftee,  neck,  and  arms^  without 
injury  to  the  skin.  Price  8s.  6d.,  sent  tne  in  plain  oovers  for  60  stamps.  Gantharides 
Oil,  a  sure  restorer  of  the  hair,  Ss.  6d.«  firee  for  64  stamps,  per  post^  in  plain  oovers. 


HAIR  DTE,  248  Higli  Holbom  (opposite  Day  and  Martin'sX 
ALEXANDER  ROSS'S  Liquid  Dye  is  easily  applied  with  a  oomb  or  brush;  pro- 
ducing light  or  daik  colours.  Sold  at  Sa  6d. ;  tent  free  in  plain  oovers  for  64  stamps. 
PHvate  rooms  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  the  charges  very  moderate.  (76) 

THE  HAIR  AND  TOILET.— CHURCHER'S  TOILET  CREAM 
midntuns  its  superiority  for  imparting  richness,  softness,  and  fhigranoe  to  the 
Hair,  as  well  as  being  a  most  economical  ax^i^  Price  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  snd  6s.  Hoveaden*s 
Glycerine  Soap  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin,  4d.  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batchelor's 
Instantaneous  Columbian  Hair  Dye  is  the  best  extant,  4s.  6d.,  7s.,  and  146.  per  packet. 
Sold  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  R.  HOVENDEN'S,  No.  6  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W., 
and  57  A  68  Crown  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.  N.B.— AVholesale  warehouses  for  India 
Rubber  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  General  Perfumery. — Established  upwards  of 
80  years.  (54) 

"ICR.  JEFFREYS'  RESPIRATOR,  with  all  the  Recent  Improvements  by 
llL  him.~The  Wholesale  Agent  to  the  Hanufkoturers  of  Mr.  JBFFRBTS'  RES- 
PIRATORS inrites  attention  to  the  following  tm'ths :  —  1.  No  prudent  penon  oould,  on 
reflection  (even  as  a  matter  of  economy),  trust  Tital  organs,  on  the  safety  of  which  life 
depends,  to  any  but  the  most  perfect  instrument  producible  by  art.  -—  2.  Numerous  and 
delicate  oombinations  of  metal  of  the  quickest  conducting  powers  are  essential  for  con- 
stituting a  real  Respirator  —  a  name  itself  introduced  by  Mr.  Jeffreys,  whose  inquiries 
in  physiological  and  experimental  science  are  well  known. — 8.  Any  other  form  of 
matter  can  only  keep  out  cold  by  most  ii^juriously  retarding  the  entry  of  fresh  vital  air 
in  breathing,  and  thereby  undermining  the  health.  —  4.  The  name  *'  Respirator  "  owes 
its  Tery  celebrity  to  that  perfect  construction  whioh  has  annually  brought  relief  and  im- 
proTod  health  to  thousands  of  sufferers  from  the  Tarious  ailments  of  the  chest  and  throat. 
When  watchfully  employed  as  a  preyentive  to  attacks  by  the  susceptible,  it  is  espedally 
yaluable.  PreTenti?e  Respirators  for  the  Mouth,  Dwarf,  9s. ;  Hand,  10s.  to  Ite. :  for 
the  Nose,  the  Nasal,  16s.  CuratiTe  Resoirators  —  Nasal,  Ordinaiy  Oral,  12s.;  Bzpan- 
sible  Oral,  21s.  For  Mouth  and  Nostrils,  Orinasal,  14s.  to  24s.  Procurable  of  the  Agents 
throughout  London  and  the  Kingdom. 

Wholesale  Agent  to  the  MaauflMtorvn,  W.  Twebdzi^  No.  387  Stnuid»  W.C.  (120) 
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JUDD    &    ^LASS 

BEG   TO    MAKE   THE    FOLLOWING   AlWOUNCEMENTS. 

■  ■ ,-  ,  i '  ?   I  " "  .,  I   '  .  I  -J  IT  '  f  ■  I  a:  vr.  .1 .  ■■■:»;  .'.uji'  *,T.e  a^-sa 

I. 

In  1>eoaiibflr.    Crown  8to. 

COUNT  CAVOUK.   HIS  LITE  AND  CASEEK. 

From  "  Un«er6  ZnU" 

n.  , 

In  Kovonber.    Post  6vo.    Frioe  2«.  6i. 

EMMANUEL.    Cavendish  Library,  No.  L 

By  the  B9V*  Jossph  Pabxsr,  of  Manchester. 

HI. 
In  Deoemher.    Fq>.  8vo. 

THE  WEAVEB*8  FAMILY. 

By  the  Author  of  ^'Pives  and  Lannu."  «  A  Tale  for  th«  Phariaecs^"  te. 

IT. 

In  Uie  Prus.    Bemj  8ro. 

OOVEBNMENT    UPON     FIRST    FBIHOIPLS& 

By  JoHV  Gbomhxstb. 

V. 

In  the  Preap.    Crown  8yo. 

AECHIFPUS;    01^  THE   CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

In  a  Series  of  li^fcters  to  a  Young  3Cli48ter,    By  Fa8Tob  Emsutus. 

VI. 

In  the  Press.    Crown  8to.    Priee  28.  6d. 

THE  PEERAGE  OF  POVERTY.    Second  Series. 

By  Revi  B.  Paxton  Hood. 

.      VII. 

In  the  Press.    Fq».  8vo.    Price  28.  6d. 

lONA;   OB,  THE  EABLT  STRUGGLES  OF  0HBIBTIANIT7 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  the  Ber.  J.  B.  Wumb,  of  AlMidew. 

vzn. 
Cloth,  Boards.    Price  2s. 

THE   COMING  OF   CHRIST  IN   HIS  GLORY. 

By  the  Bev.  Thokas  Colbkav. 


GLASS, 


[DXOSKBXB,  1859. 
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In  the  Fren.    FHoe  Sixpence. 

WARD'S  EVANOELIOAL  ALMANAC  FOB  1860, 

BXBILLZSHSS    WITH  A  HIOBLT-KHXBHID 

PHOTOGRAPH  of  THIRTY-NINE  DI8TINGTTISHED  MINISTERS, 
indudingr  the  late  Ber.  JOHN  ANQELL  JAMES,  Contains,  beiide  the  Calender 
and  the  nsnal  information.  Scripture  Illnetratiooa — ^Morning  Manila — ^The  Spare  Moment 
— £xtracte  from  the  pagei  of  tne  Liying  and  the  Dead; — ^with  ^led  Pages  for  Memo- 
randa,  &0. 

London:  WiBDand  Co.,  27  Paternoster-row;  W.  OliPHiirr  and  Soir,  Edinburgh; 
(k  Qallo,  Qhugow;  G.  and  R.  EiHa,  Aberdeen;  J.  Bobxbtbov,  Dublin. 

Orders  for  the  Trade  should  be  sent  early,  as  a  large  demand  is  expected. 
Advertisements  received  by  Wabd  and  Co.,  27  Platernoster-row,  London,  £.C.     (106) 

Recently  Published.    In  Post  8vo.    Price  6s. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  in  ITALY,  in  their  Religious  Aapect    By  Athakabb 
Coquxbh*  Jun.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Edwaxd  and  Emilt  HioonrflON. 

London :  £.  T.  Whitfixld,  178  Strand.  (166) 


This  Day.    Crown  8vo.    Price  %•.  6d.  Cloth. 

rE  LIFE  of  the  Rev.  JOHN  HUNT,  Miflwonaiy  to  the  Canmbals. 
By  the  Bev.  Gbosgx  SmnrosB  Rows. 

London.:  Haicilton,  Adams  &  Co.;  and  Johv  Masoit.  (184) 

--------  -  '  •  — 

Will  be  ready  at  the  LibrarieC  early  in  December. 

THE  MARQUIS  D'HAUTERIVE;   or.  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Man. 
Copyright  Translation,  from  the  French  of  Ootavb  Fxtjillbt.    Cloth,  (pit,  6s. 
%•    Tht  mott  racctnftil  woik  of  Fiction  thai  hM  Appeared  in  Frane«  fbr  mmy  Tesn. 

London:  Casiill,  Pkttib,  &  QALFXir.  (186) 


NEW  WORK  BT  DR.  BROWK. 
Now  ready.    In  Post  6vo.    Price  6s.,  Cloth,  Elegant. 

PEDEN  the  PROPHET  :  A  Tale  of  the  Covenanters.    Eonnded  on  Fact. 
By  the  Bev.  A.  Mobtov  Bbowv,  LL.D.,  of  Cheltenham. 

London:  Johk  Ssow,  Paternoster  Bow.  (182) 

Just  Published.    Fcp.  8vo.    Price  4a.,  Cloth  Boards. 

A   FAMILIAR   HISTORY  of  the   BRITISH   FISHES.       With  124 
Wood  Engravings. 
SoGiBTT  70B  PaoxoTivo  Chbutiak  Kkowlbdob.      Depositories :  —  77  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. ;  16  Hanover  Street  Hanover  Square,  W. ; 
4  Royal  Exchange,  E.C.,  London.    And  by  all  Booksellers.  (128) 

Just  Published.    Price  2d. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  on  SLAVERY,    No.  VIIL  of  a  Series  of 
Sermons  Tissued  Weekly]  by  Hbiolt  Ward  Bbbohbb.    Subject :— "  The  BIGHT 
and  the  WBONO  WAY  ABOUT  SLAVEBY." 

Already  Published :  —  No.  I.  "The  Chief  Comer  Stone,  Elect,  Precious.'*  Xo.  II. 
"  Man's  True  Dignity."  Na  III.  "  Ye  Did  Bun  Well."  No.  IV.  "  Waiting  for  the 
Lord."  No.  V.  "  A  Sceptic's  Letter."  No.  VI.  "  The  Gentleness  of  Christ."  No.  VIL 
"  Bearing  One  Another's  Burdens." 

Ixmdoa :  J.  Hbatob 4 Soir, 21  Warwick  I^aae,  Pfttenioiter  Bow,  EC.    (129) 
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Just  Published.    Crown  8vo.    Price  Is. 

CHEISTIANIZmG    INDIA  :    What— How— and  By  WTioiil       By  A 
Chbistian  Ministeb,  Author  of  "  Forty  Moral  Lectures  for  the  Young." 

London :  Sikfkin,  Mabshall^  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court.  (130) 

New  Edition,  Carefiilly  Revised.    Price  Ts.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  Social  and  Individual  in  the  Present  Timk    Ey 
Peter  Bayke,  A.M.,  Author  of  "  Essays :  Biographical,  Critical,  and  MiBceUaneOQ& 


n 


"  The  new  edition  of  '  The  Christian  Life '  will  be  a  great  improTemcnt  on  those  which  hare  prts 

ceded  it It  is  our  sincere  belief  that,  great  as  has  been  the  success  of  *  The  Christian  Life,'  it  is  not  so 

well  known,  or  so  generally  read,  as  it  ought  to  be.    Its  reputation  in  America  is  for  higher  than  it  is 
here." — Scottish  Review  for  October. 

Opiniotu  of  the  Press  on  the  First  JSdition. 

"  Some  of  the  biographies  condense,  in  comparatiTcIy  brief  space,  the  thinking  of  ordinary  Tolvnes.** 
—Suah  Miller. 

"These  three  sketches  (Foster,  Arnold,  and  Chalmers),  forming  about  one-third  of  the  roliuiie,  we 
consider  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  that  have  appeared  in  the  present  cenUuj,^— British  Samnfr. 

"  The  memoir  of  Howard  is  the  best  we  hare  seen."— JVbrfA  American  Review. 

(( In  those  parts  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  principles,  we  find  ourselyes  in  eontaet  with 
a  deep  and  powerful  mind,  which  brings  equally  a  sound  philosophy  and  an  intense  religiousneaa  to  the 
exposition  of  its  themes."— JVM»«onfonm«<. 

**  The  demand  for  this  extraordmary  work,  oommencinff  before  its  publication,  ii  still  eager  and  eoo- 
stant.  There  is  but  one  voice  respeetiiu^  it ;  men  of  all  denominations  agvee  in  ptonounoms  it  one  of 
the  most  admirable  works  of  the  age."— Cwoulor  of  Messrs.  Oould  ^  Lincoln,  who  issued  tho  voimne  m 
America, 

Edinhnrgh :  Thohas  Cokstablb  &  Co. ;  London  :  Hautltoit,  Adams,  &  Co.    (126) 


Price  7s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  :  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Miscellaneous.    By  Peter  Batxk, 
A.M. 

"  They  indicate  the  traits  of  mind  and  heart  which  render  *  The  Christian  Life*  so  intensely  suggest- 
ive  and  vitalizing,  and  at  the  same  time  display  a  critical  power  seldom  equalled  in  comprehensivcBess, 
depth  of  insight,  candid  appreciation,  and  Judidal  integrity.  The  author  enters  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  nis  subject ;  his  standards  of  Judgments  are  never  lost  from  sight,  or  warped  in  their  appltontiQa  to 
the  case  in  hand ;  and  his  verdicts  appear,  not  as  the  result  of  individaal  oapnce,  but  as  justified  by  the 
clear  and  ftdl  statement  of  tiie  grounds  on  which  they  are  pronounced." — North  American  Review, 

Edinburgh :  Thouas  Constable  &  Co.  j  London :  Hamilton,  Asamb,  &  Co.    (127) 

THE  BAPTIST  TUNE  BOOK— Messrs.  Ward  &  Co.  beg  to  Aimonnce 
that  under  this  title  they  will  publish,  in  the  Spring,  an  edition  of  "  Congregational 
Church  Mui^^c,"  adapted  to  t^e  xnetrei  in  the  "  New  Selection,"  and  "  Paakna  and  Hymns*' 
for  Bi^ptist  Chorches,    FuU  Particulars  will  be  announced  shortly. 

27  Paternoster  Bow.  (140) 

Shortly.    Small  Crown  8vo.    Price  6s.  Cloth. 

THE  SONG  of  CHRISrS   FLOCK  in  the  Twenty-third  Psalm.       By 
the  Bey.  John  Stouqhton,  of  Kensington. 

London:  James  Nibbet  k  Co.,  Bemers  Street,  W.  (1^) 

Now  ready.    Small  Crown  Svo.    Price  Ss.  6d.  Cloth. 

THE  HART  and  the  WATER-BROOKS.   A  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
Forty-second  Psahn.    By  the  Bev.  John  R.  MACsm,  Author  of  "  Morning  and 
Night  Watches^"  «  Memories  of  Gennesaret,"  &c.,  kc 

London :  James  Nisbbt  &  Co.,  Bemers  Street,  W.  (141a) 

Just  PubUshed.    Demy  Svo.    Price  3s.  6d.  Cloth. 

FOOD  for  the  ELOCK  ;  or  Scraps  of  Consolation  for  the  Spiritual  Israel 
With  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Independency  at  WiBgerworth.     Bj 
Joseph  Flbtoheb.    With  Preface,  and  Life  of  the  Author^  by  JSdwabd  Kxobolls. 

Bath:  BiEMi  &  €k)0pwur f  London:  S.  Mabkbosouos  4  Co«         (138) 
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Oo  DeoemUr  lOth  will  be  Ready.    Pcice  Ss.  60.  Cloth, 

THE  HOMIUST  for  1859.     Tol.  I.  New  Series  (VoL  VIII.  from  com- 
menoement).    Conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dayid  TnosiAS. 


AIbo,  nearly  Ready. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  INDEX  to  the  First  Seven  Vols,  of  THE  HOML 
LIST.    Prepared  in  Six  Biyisions,  to  facilitate  Reference  to  any  Text»  Homily, 
Topic,  Criticism,  £c.,  in  the  Work. 

SubBcribers  are  respectfully  renunded,  that  the  1859  Subscription  Expires  this 
Month,  and  that  the  work  is  supplied  Post  Free  for  7s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Wabd  &  Co.,  27  Paternoster  Row.  (187) 


Recently  Published.    Post  Syo.    Price  7s.  Cloth. 

THE  FRIENDLY  DISPUTANTS ;  or  Future  Puniahment  Reconsidered. 
By  AuftA,  Author  of  '<  Ashbum." 

"  The  book  ii  lo  sgneably  written  thai,  when  oneo  taken  np.  It  will  not  readily  be  laid  down.** 

LeicMter  AdvertUer. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtus  &  Co.,  25  Paternoster  Row.  (124) 


Just  publislied,  8yo.,  price  2s.,  doth. 

rE  BIBLE,  TEETOTAHSM,  and  DR  LEES.      A  concise  Narrative 
and  Lecture;   ^ith  a  Reconsideration  of  the  Inquiry:    Is  Teetotalism  the  Plain 
Tcnchto^  oif  the  Bible  f    By  Dayid  Willi  Am,  of  Gre^t  Harvood. 

London:   Hall  A  Virtue,  25  Paternoster  Row. 
Manchester:  John  Hjnwoo9,  143  Peansgate.    BlaGkburn:  J.  K.  Hawrth.  (83) 


This  Day  is  Published.     Price  12s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ARTICLES  of  RELIGION  :  to  which  is  added  a 
Series  of  Documents,  fron^  A.D.  1536  to  A.D.  1615 ;  together  with  Illustrations 
from  Contemporary  Sources.  By  Charlib  Hardwick,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  and 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised. 
A  considerable  amount  of  Fresh  Matter  has  been  incorporated,  especially  in  the  Two 
Chapters  which  relate  to  the  Constfttotioii  and  Revisioil  of  our  present  Code  of  Articles. 

Cambridge:  Dbioston,  Bsll  k  Co.;  London:  Bsll  &  Daldt.        (142) 


Just  Published.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Sto.    PHce  6s.  Cloth. 

rpHE  RATIONALE  of  JUSTIFICATION  by  FAITH.  Considerably 
X  Enlarged.  With  Criticisms  on  "Rogers,  Rigg,  Maurice,  Campbell,  National 
Review,  Ac.    By  A  Latmak. 

"  W«  Aftf  often  preMBttd  with  tre«tls«i  oo  ihii  most  limnrtml  doctrine,  bal  we  hare  nerer  yel  met  with 
one  10  ele«r  and  pUlosophkAl  m  the  ptmtnL*'-' Church  o/Jsnfland  Quarter fy  JUvietc, 

London :  Haxtltoit,  Adajcs  k  Co*  (144) 

NOnCtt  OF  DIVIBBNB. 

BANK  OF  DEPOSIT,  (Established  a.d.  1844)  No.  3  Pall  Mall 
East,  Lokdok,  S.W.-- WARRANTS  for  the  HALF-YEARLY  Interest,  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  on  Deposit  Accounts,  to  the  80th  instant,  will  be  ready 
for  deliTery  on  and  after  the  11th  Jnly^  and  payable  daily  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4. 

Jmm,  ym.  PEXSK  MORRISON,  Managina  Director, 

Fft)q>aetosef  and  Forau  sent  flrae  om^pltoatkni.  (^) 
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WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  PARKKE. 


%  <t  t*  ^ 


'i  :v^><Air.jA  Kernoa  a*-  ■ 


>  ■  •  * 


Jml'pabliihed.    Poet  8to.'  ^Trioe  ik,  6d.' ' 


YHt6    VOUUMK    OON61STS    Of*    RASSAOlKS    FMOM     LKOTUHB*    OM 

I.IFB    OF    UBSUS     OHRIST. 

Londmi:  JtrsD  A  Glibs,  Kew  Bridg*  Street  end  Ormj'e  fan  Road. 


CfowB  8vo»y  S64i  pp*    Fourth  Eoitioii*    Clothe  2e*  6a* 

Stl)tB  tn  4(rut^-l>ttktrs: 

AN    ■XFOSITION   AND   A   DKFKNOB. 

London:  Jui>i>  k  Gl4U. 


^bIivocltelB««iM«oit^  tte  waato of  tlMllMft  dMt  of  Mr 
ttt  lalMrt  lor  rwfflm  nott  •! Aoratt  weika.    TIm  pitodpil  bIJi  ■!!■■■  to 
MM  BiwilMJii  Mhool,  an  boldly  mH  m4  fUri j  MMwmd.     At  t^yte  !■ 
Ifr.  Paikw  viltot  Ilka  •  BM  wiM  kM  taitod  bit  MioMBto  by  IMr  ifpllfliltai  to 

ttai  ■•qeltaJ  •  flratlM— ■■  taA  pota*  m4  «MQy  to  ba  nbuhii  Ip  tta 


XII. 
doth,  lt.$d. 


€^  l^orkhtg  Cjfttrtjr: 

AN      AROUMBNT      FOR       LIBBRAI.ITY      AND       LABOUR. 


A  Mie  of  £76  WM  awarded  to  tfaJt  Biiey  liy  Dn.  Nrbain,  Badk  Md 

Glaigoir. 

London:  KuBR  It  Co. 


IT. 

fSovirih  nmnaad.    Cloth*  SlM. 

tf iri  CantnMBJi  Xihroq : 

•«RMON%. 

London :  VrnuMt  SO  Pktenoeler  Bow. 


•|liilbfb%birtfP^^wtlB^i,to<fArl>atotolii^af  fcyiMlMr.   Tbm  la  a 


IBB  l^Ecric  ItOKtBLT  ADVBinltsiaEL  i 


;•  :  .:;i  jM ^uu^d. 


THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  FOR  1860. 

Price  U, 

THE  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC, 

Bewed  in  wrapper,  price  2i.  6cL 

The  ftnt  pablieaiion  of  the  BumH  Aucavao,  tblrty-two  yeen  ago^  put  an  end,  to 
nte  the  woide  of  Lord  Brougham,  to  "  the  dinepntaDle  fcaptnne-t^ing  tracts  before 

Published  by  the  Stationen'  Company ;  and  abandoned  by  them,  other  and  rational 
'ear-booki  were  rabetitnted  in  their  place."  The  yaet  change  that  has  thna  been 
produced  throngbont  the  coontry  has  made. the  British  Almanac  stand  less  alone 
amidst  nsefol  Almanacs  than  when  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Administration,  directed  it  to  be  used  in  the  public  offices,  where  it  is  still 
nied.  It  has  endeaTOored  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  1^  ftimishing  the 
most  complete  and  aocorate  registers  in  every  department  of  GoTcmment  and 
of  public  business,  presenting  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  features  of  the  more 
expensiTC  "Calendar."  But  a  wider  object  was  always  contemplated,  and  has  been 
stMdily  pursued  in  the  union  of  the  British  Almanac  and  the  Companion.  These, 
bound  together,  constitute  the  most  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  tiie  cheapest^ 
Manual  of  Current  Information,  and  the  most  trustworthy  record  fior  ftitacs  reft 
The  Populsr  Annual  Begiiter. 


TEE  BRITISH  ALfflANAO  Ik  OOnAHIOX, 

Together  in  Cloth  Boards,  Lettered,  j^ce  4#., 

Contain,  in  adcQtion  to  every  matter  requisite  to  an  AuuxkO,  m  VMt  body  of  informa> 

tion  in  the  Cojcpanioit — ^thus  divided : 

PART  L 
OmXRAL  IzflOBMATIOK    ON    SuaiBOTB    OF    MaTBXUAXIO^  NaTURAL    PBILOSOPHTy 

NAtUBAL    HmtoBTy    Chrokoloot,     GboorafhTp    Fikb    AvtB,    Public 

fioOKOMT. 

Amomgti  Ms  ttAfieis  wuUr  ikU  kiod/or  1860  ers  mUcUi  en 
Tbb  NacaBBirr  iob  BuDoarrABT  iMSTRironoK  in  PouncAL  Eoonoxt 

BT  GbABLBB  KNIOfiTk 
TflB  PaTSBT  OWTKfM,  AND  PaTBRT  MVttEOU  ;  BT -GVBOX  IKWIW 

Thx  Naval  Fobob  ov  thx  Unitbd  Kinodok. 

Thx  National  Ck>LLBonoN  of  Soolftubb;  bt  Jambs  TaoBNt. 

HiSTOBT  OF  CoXBIB;  BT  JoHN  BuaSBLL  HlNB,  F.BJl.8. 

Trb  Wab  in  Italy,  and  itb  antbcbdbntb. 

Thb  National  Dbbt;  how  it  obxit. 

Thb  Wbbqk  Cbabt  and  thb  National  Los-boat  Inwitution. 

PART  n. 
Thb  liBoiBLATioNf  9tatxricB|.  Abchitbctobb,  and  Pdblio  IimovBiCDm^  and 
Chboniglb  of  1869. 


in  the  United  Einidom. 


*• 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVEBTISSB. 


Price  Ib.        No.  2,  for  December,  1859. 

MACMILLAN'8    MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  DAVlft    MASSON . 

I.  Bifle  Corps  and  Kational  Def^nceB.    By  B.  P.  DoTfi.    H.  Tom  Brown  ai  Oxfbid : 
Chap.  4.— The  St.  Ambrose  Boat  Clab.     C!hap.  5.— Hardy,  The  Serritor.     Chap.  6.— How 
Drysdale  and  Blake  went  Fishing. 

III.  Books  and  their  Uses.  By  DomsLEDAT.  IV.  The  Quarterly  Reidew  and  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Maud.  Y.  Mr*  Kingsley's  MiaceUonies  and  the  Saturday  Eeview :  A  letter 
to  the  Editor,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Mausici.  YI.  In  a  Skye  Bothy.  By  AutXAirDXB 
Smith.  YIL  Der  Tod  als  Freund:  a  Translation  of  the  Rcture  by  Bbthil 
Vlll.  Yictor  Hugo's  Legend  of  the  Ages.  By  J.  M.  Ludlow.  IX.  Tone  and  Life- 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Spedes.  By  Prof.  Huzjunr,  F.B.S.  X.  Colloquy  of  the  Boanl 
Table.  

"SEA  DREAMS:  AN  IDYLL,"  by  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  will  appear 
in  the  Jantiaiy  Nnmber ;  also  the  Continnation  of  **  TOM  BBOWN  AT 
OXPORD." 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  and  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Gardes, 

London,  "W.C. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Kewsmen,  and  at  the  Eailway  Stations.    (143) 

Cloth  Antique,  4s.    In  Paper  Covers,  Is.  6d., 

HEADS   OP   SERMONS; 

MADE  TO  REACH  THE  HEARTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

BY  A   METHODIST  PREACHER. 
Showing  what  helped  to  do  the  Work  of  Methodism  more  than  Fifty  Yoara  ago. 

"  Ths  pre&ee  is  tnJ/  good,  being  a  plM  for  l^y-preaching,  aad  eontaintaig  a  e&logjr  oa  thai  moat  vaMi  dm 
of  men,  IfethodiBt  Local  Preachers.  The  book  is  got  up  very  bcAatifiilly  in  the  Pickcfing  s^le,  and  4e£eat(^ 
to  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  order  that  his  lordship's  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  sdliject— «  siit^eet,  kt  it  U 
sAid,  of  the  highest  importance." — Christian  Times, 

*'  The  editor  of  this  Tolnme  says,  that  the  mannseiipt  lately  came  into  his  hands  '  composed,  wxittca,  sod 
nsed  by  one  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers,  who  was  destitote  of  edacation,  eren  of  its  doneats^  psiiidplsi» 
bnt '  was  a  popular  preacher,'  and  <  the  common  people  heazd  him  gladlj.'  It  Is  a  emiocity  in  its  wsy.**— 
PatrioU 

London:  Jodd  &  Glass,  New  Bridge  Stieet  and  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

Fcap.  8?o.    2b.  6d. 

THE    LIVING  CHURCH. 

A  FAMUJAB  EXPOSITION. 
BY  TKE   REV.  R.  M.  MACBRALR,  M.A. 

"The  present Tolnme  opens  by  showing  what  a  chnreh  Is,  and  then  dtseooitcs, in  a  eclm, digniM ss^ 
f  hooghtfol  way,  of  Tcatb,  Lots,  Unanimity,  Diligence,  Zeal.  £diflcatSoD,  Light.  Power,  and  BoHmm,  ia  lk« 
€barch.  The  pnbllcatton  is  one  of  great  merit;  there  is  not  a  page  of  it  which  bean  not  the  stamp  of  a  solid, 
penetrating,  caltiTated,  and  sanctified  intellect."— ^H/isA  Standard, 

"  An  excellent  short  treatise,  well  ealcolated  to  awaken  the  carelesa  comfort  the  tcne  bdieTsr,  and  e£Ar  the 
earnest  Christian.  After  a  chapter  eloddating  the  anther's  views  of  what  a  Chnidi  is,  be  ■»«pHtlfi  the  ssl^eci 
11  a  pleasing,  easy,  and  familiar  manner.'*— JTomtn^  Herald, 

"  Ought  to  be  studied  by  all  ministers  and  memben  of  Chwdicai  filled  as  it  is  with  dMr  nailed  s»i 
zealous  enforcement  of  tJtuth."-.J»«  JSomiligt,  ^^'  '"^'"^ 

*****  ~>~ii~i~ii~iriri  iini  u  >jfi  ■  n_i» 

London :  Judd  k  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street  and  Gra/a  Inn  Road. 


THB  ECLSCTIO  H0MTHL7  ADVEKUBBR. 


NEW    SERIES 

OV  TBI 


tftttMs  (misttan  §^ptMai{. 


On  the  Ut  of  Jaanar7,  a  Kew  Series  of  the 

MONTHLY    CHRISTIAN    SPECTATOR 

WtLL   BE   COMMENCED. 


In  announcing  the  close  of  an  old  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  the 
proprietors  and  conductors  of  this  Magazine  base  their  appeal  to  Christian, 
and  especially  to  Nonconfbrmist  Ohuiches,  for  an 

ENLAEGED  AND  EXTENDED  GIKCULATION 

on  its  high  reputation  for  religious  usefolnessi  liberality  of  thought,  and 
literary  ability,  which  it  has  attained  during  the  past  nine  years  of  its 
existence-^-characteristics  which  hare  placed  it  by  general  acknowledgment 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  religious  periodical  literature.  In  the  ensuing  series, 
which  will  be  under  new  and  efficient  editorial  management,  for  which  a 
large  accession  of  writers  of  eminent  ability  is  being  secured,  these  charac- 
teristics will  be  maintained. 

The  general  contents  of  the  Magazine  will  consist  of  articles  of  Prac- 
TicAL  and  Meditative  Eeligiox  ;  of  EccLBSiAflricAL  and  Lttsraby  Histobt, 
BiooRAPHT,  and  Criticism;  of  Tales  and  other  Papers  Especially 
Adapted  to  the  Taste  and  Culture  of  the  Younqeb  Members  of  the 
Christian  Family  ;  of  Translations  and  Eefbintb  from  the  best  Foreign 
Kelioious  Literature;  of  a  Christian  Common-place  Book  of  Selected 
Extracts  from  Old  and  New  Books  ;  and  a  General  Monthly  Beview  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Christian  Missions  of  all  Dsnominationb,  and  of  Eelioious 
Literature  ;  two  features  which  will  be  found  together  in  no  other  Journal. 
In  a  word,  the  conductors  hope  to  make  this  Periodical 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  BVBBY  CHRISTIAN  MINISXEB  AND 
EVERY  INTELLIGENT  CHRISTIAN  BELIEVER. 

The  Magazine  will  remain  unaltered  in  size  and  price.    It  will  consist 
of  sizty-four  octavo  pages :  Price  Sixpence. 

Orders  received  by  every  Bookseller,  or  the  Publishers  will  send  it  free 
by  post  for  twelve  months  on  the  receipt  of  68.  6d. 


PUBLISHSD  FOB  THB  FBOPBIBTOBS  BT 
6  HORBE-SHOB-OOOBT,  LVDaAIB-HII.L,  LOHSOK,  £.C. 


g-  THi^tcuficnc  wumm  iayvxixisxB. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JUDD  &  GLASS. 

8to.,  cloihf  price  Is.  6d. 

1^6  C(ming  of  Christ  in  His  Glory.    Bj  the  Bev. 

THOMAS  C0XBM4J», ■ 

8to.,  doib,  price  6f. 

Oo^el  TbmghtR;  or,  Christ  in  the  Prayer  Book.    By 

the  BeT.  W.  T&BVOE  NICHOLSON,  ILA. 


Joit  Publbhed.    Price  8d. 

On  Baptism :    Who  are  to  be  Baptized,  and  How  f    By 

the  BeY.  THOMAS  SiOOBE,  of  Hvgaie. 


ISmo.,  doih,  price  Is.  6d. 

Havehck :  the  Christian  Hero.    An  Oration.     Bj  R 

BICB  DAVIBS. , 

Price  id. 

Cheering   Words  for  Weary  and  Troubled  Believers. 

By  the  R^r.  ALFBBB  TTLKB. 

Cloth,  le.  6<L 

The   Orphans.     A  Sketch  from  life.      Bj  Bsbtha 

(BILLIFANT  RABAV. 

SfO.,  cloth,  le.  6d. 

The   Crown  of  Life;   or,   the  Retnval  of  ChriiiiM 

CONFLICT.    B/J.  r.LANE. 

72  ppi,  price  6d« 

Leaves  from  a  Sabbath-SchMl  Teacher*s  Note  Book. 

Bj  BOBBET  FRAMB. 

Cloth,  le.  6d. 

Early  at  the  Temple ;  ov,  Beyerence  for  the  Sanctuary 

Bbowa  \fj  Attendeace  at  the  Commenceiiieiil  of  Divine  Wonhip.     Bj  th«  B«f . 
HBNBT  OILL,  HaTerikUL 

Priceti.    Boerd& 

The  Handbook  and  Manual  of  Graduated  Arithmetic. 

YtBtn  Cotmea    Bj  G.  CHARLBS  DRBW,  ICeitcr  of  the  Model  Ttaiah^S^eri. 
Honerton  OoUege. 

Price  le.    Ckthiaeh.  f? 

The  Manual  of  Graduated  Arithmetic.     Fibst  Ck>UfiaB* 

By  O.  a  DRBW. 


LAS8,  New  Bridge  Street,  mnd  Qtkft  Inn  Boed. 


TBI  KLKoc  vamajix  ADTunsn.  » 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  &  SON. 

THE  BOOK  OF  E00LB8IASTES :  Its  Meuiiiiff  aad  Iti  LeMOOf. 

BytheRey.  RouBTBuoHAHAir,  D.D.    7i.  6d.  doth.    Just  PabUihad. 
**  For  iMimdM  w«U  m  nnlMntd  rMdtn,  Um  ibmI  Mnrifl«bl«  sMiiibutloB  Ttt  mtdt  to  ov  ItMi^w 
fn  muUfytt  tbA  toMUIfnt]/  to  tmd  th«  bmuI^,  aad  righOj  to  pfoAl  by  fM  Immm  of  SooMmIm.*— 

NOTES  OF  A  OLERIO AL  FURLOUGH,  BMiit  Ohiefly  in  the 

Holy  Ltnd.    By  the  Rer.  Bobibt  Bvohavak,  D.D.    With  Maps.    7i.  6d.  Cloth. 


"  ETti7  n«dor  of  tho  Blblt.  Mid  oipoetoUy  ortiy  trpwMtar  of  IS  wUl  flad  bon  «  mooI  faUwttlag 
moiitary,  and  «d  toT»|iubl«  holp/'— Polriof. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN :  Practical^  Allegorical,  and 

MiaoeUmneooi.    With  Editorial  Vmhicm  and  Notes,  and  an  Eeiay  on  Bonyan'a 

Qenim,  Timee,  and  Contemporariee.    B^  QiOBas  Onom,  Editor  of  the  "  PSIffrim'e 

Plogren"  for  the  Hanierd  Knolly^i  Society.    With  nnmeroiu  lUiutratioue.    Three 

large  Volt.    Price  £2  Ida.  Cloth. 
**  li  ouuiot  bll  to  bo  tho  itandwd  edition."        I        *' Ail  iploBdid  and  oMonto  oaitioa." 

nu  JBelietie,     \  MnmgeHetU  Magaaim, 

BABNEffS    NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.       With 

Twmty-aight  BtMl  FlmtM,  Twenty-two  Mqit  and  Plani,  and  Twanty-aiglit  EngntT- 
ingi  OB  Wood.    Six  Voli.    ISmo.    Price  £1 1^  6d.  CloUi. 

BABNES'S  NOTES  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    With  nnaM- 

roQS  Engravings. 

BOOK  of  JOB.    One  Yolniat,  to.  BOOK  of  DANIBL.    Oas  Tolmae,  di.  6d. 

BOOK  of  ISAIAH.    Two  TduiBei.  7t. 

BARNES'S  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    For 

Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.    Price  3s.  6d.  Cloth. 

This  will  be  found  an  admirable  ICaaaal  fbr  Sunday  Sohool  Teaoben  and  Heads  of  FSaiillflS. 

LADIES  or  THE  BETOBMATION.    Eofflaad.  Scotland,  Md 

the  Netherlands.  Memoirs  of  Distingoished  Female  Characters  belonging  to  the 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Ber.  Jambs  Ahsbbsoit.  Nnmeroiiis 
SngraTings.    Small  4to.    Cloth,  10k  6d.;  Horocoo  extra,  Antkqiia»  218. 

LADIES  OF  THE  REFORMATION.   Gemiaay,  Fraooe,  Switier- 

land,  Italy,  and  Spidn.    Memoirs  of  Djatingnished  Female  Characters  belonging  to 

the  pMiod  of  the  Reformation.     By  the  Rer.  Jaicbs  Avbbbsov.     Kuneroos 

EngraTingB.    Small  4to.  Cloth,  lOs.  6d. ;  Morocco  extra,  Aatiqne*  21i, 
**Horo  we  bsTa  a  book  wbieh  In  intereat  aad  ezaiteinent  matabeaSetftoa,  wbflit  hs  blatocieal  tfath 
ia  a  fiBondatloa  oa  wbieh  the  Jadgment  eaa  leet  aatfaSad."— JlwwyaWcial  Mft§tmm», 

T.annm  OF  THE  COVENANT.      MeBudn  of  Distinguiahad 

Scottish  Female  Characters,  embnunng  the  Period  of  the  Corenant  and  Persecatloii. 
By  the  Ber.  Jambs  AvDBBSOir.    Knmerons  EngraTings.    Prioe  7s.  6d.  Cloth. 

THE  ISRAEL  OF  THE  ALPS.      A  Oomplete  History  of  tlia 

Yandds  of  Piedmont  (or  Waldenses)  and  their  Colonies,  prepared  in  great  part  ftoa 
nnpnbliahed  doenments.  By  Auois  MirsroB,  IXD.  Mjipe  and  Sngrayings.  Two 
Vols.    Sto.    Prioe  18s.  doth. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON:   or,  WitUn  and 

Withoat.  Telee  and  Sketches  Slostrating  the  Power  of  ETangelical  Reli|ion»  and 
the  Pemieioas  Tendon^  of  the  Heresiea  and  Errors  of  the  Day.  NuBcrons 
Sngrarings.    Two  VoU.    Prioe  17s.  doth. 

mSTORT  OF  THE  REFORMATION.  Emerald  EditioiL  Tram- 

lated  from  the  French  of  Mxblb  D'Avbiobb,  D.D.,  by  D.  D.  Soon  aad  BL  Wmix^ 
B JL  The  Fire  Vols,  of  the  French  edition  beantiAiiJ^  printed  in  small  but  deer 
type.    Nnmerons  Engrarings.    ^ice  9b.  Cloth. 

THEOPNEUSTIA.     The  BiUe ;  Its  Ittyiae  Origin  and  Entire 

Inspiration,  dednoed  from  Internal  Evidence  and  the  Tsstimoniea  of  Nalvre,  Histofy» 
and  Science.    By  L.  Oaxtssbv,  D  J)«  Qenera.    Price  Be.  Cloth. 

THE  SCRIPTURE  STUDENTS  ASSISTANT.  Beiaf  a  Com- 
plete Index  aad  Coadee  Dictionary  to  the  Mde.  By  the  Ber.  JoBir  Babb.  New 
Edition,  mnehEalaraed.  WithPnmmiriationof  PhmerKsmesi  ftdlChrooologleal 
Arrangement  of  the  Bcriptarei^  aad  other  Useftil  Tabtssi    Price  ts.  doth. 


10  rrHB  XCLBCTIC  MOKTttLt  ABYERTtBSR. 

JUDD    Sl    glass 

BEG   TO    MAKE    THE    FOLLOWING   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I. 

HINTS  FROM  THE  DAWNING;   or,  The  Oreation  Stoiy 
considered  tmder  the  Laws  of  Light  and  Motion. 

Sbot.  1. — The  Cause  of  the  Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth. 

By  EnwASD  Dznqub. 

II. 
In  December.    Crown  8vo. 

COUNT  CAVOUR.   HIS  LIFE  AND  dAEEEE. 

From  *«  Unserv  Beit." 

III. 
In  December.    Fcp.  8to. 

THE  WEAVER'S  FAMILY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Diyes  and  Lasarus,"  "  A  Tale  for  tho  Phaiisees,"  &e. 

IV. 

In  the  Press.    Demy  8to. 

QOVEBNMENT    UPON     FIRSt    PRINOIPLE& 

By  JoHxr  Gbossxitb. 

r. 
In  the  Press.    Crotrn  6to. 

ABOHIPPUS;    OB,  THE   OHBISTIAN  EONISTBT. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Minister.    By  Pasvob  Exeutus. 

VI. 

In  the  Press.    Crown  8fO.    Price  2s.  6<L 

THE  PEERAGE  OF  POVERTY.    Second  Series. 

By  Revi  B.  Paxtoit  Hood. 

vn. 

In  the  Press.    Pep.  8vo.    Price  2s.  6d. 

lONA;   0R»  THE  EARLY  STRUGGLES  OF  0HRISTXAHIT7 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilsox,  of  Aberdeen. 


London :  JUDD  &  GLASS,  New  Bridgo  Street,  and  Gwy*8  Lin  R».L 


THE  ECLSCnC  IfDNTHLT  ABTfiRTIMB.  11 


Crown  8to.    500  pp.    With  Portrait).    PitoeSs. 

%  gteatoit  of  i\t  fife  anir  Jabonrs 

or  TU£ 

REV.   WM.   HENDRY   STOWELL,   D.D. 

[Olasgoto  Vniveriity), 

Edited  bt  WILLIAM  STOWELX^  B.A. 

A  Cheaper  Edition,  containing  the  Life  op  Db.  Stotteix,  is  published  in  paper 

hoards,  price  Zs,  Od, 

• 

**  This  in  a  rcrv  interesting:  and  'well-writtcn  memoir,  giving  signs  of  a  literary  aMlitvon  the  part  of  the 
editor,  which  wul,  ire  hope,  find  exercise  in  other  flelds.  The  life  is  briefly  and  encctivelj  portrayed 
and  nothing  is  introduced  which  docs  not  illustrate  the  ehoracter  and  labours  of  him  of  whom  it  is 
written.  The  sermons,  which  occupy  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  are  exoellent  and  characterlstie. 
The  arrangement  of  the  whole  book  is  admirable.  Dr.  Stowell's  friends,  and  others  who  knew  him  only 
as  a  public  man,  will  be  glad  to  possess  this  memorial  of  a  life  which  was  crowded  with  useful  labours, 
and  of  a  character  which  was  made  perfect  through  sufferings  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few."    Freenum. 

**  This  Tolume  is  divided  between  memoirs  and  sermons ;  the  former  oonipzisiag  upwards  of  SOO  doeelv 

Erinted  pages,  and  the  latter  iwclve  very  valuable  discourses.    The  memoir,  which  is  ingeniously  firamed, 
t  markedby  much  independence  of  thought,  and  bears  aa  air  of  considerable  originality... .As  was  proper, 
oorrespondenpe,  both  copious  and  valuable,  has  been  introduced  tander  theso  several  heads  wherever  it 

was  appropriate,  the  whole  connected  by  interesting  and  animated  paragraphs  of  observation Few  wo 

believe  will  read  without  most  painful  emotion  the  closing  pogea  of  this  memoir,  which  are  ably,  finely 
written,  deeply  charged  with  feeling,  and  much  fitted  to  produce  an  impresdon  unfavourable  to  the  Com- 
mittee.   Every  sentence  goes  to  the  heart. The  name  of  WiUiam  Hendry  Stowell  will  occupy  an 

honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  Nonoonfonnity  during  the  Nineteentii  eentnry.        British  Standard, 

London  :   Judd  &  GiiABS^  New  Bridge  Street^  and  Giaj's  Inn  Boad. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Alflo, 

SERMONS    BY    THE    REV.    DR.    STOWELL^ 

In  Paper  Boards,  price  2i.  6d. 


Crown  8to.    464  p.p.    Handflomely  bound  in  Cloth.   Plrice  6fl.,  Post  free. 

PHASES  AND   FALLACIES 

OP 

SOCIETY   AS   IT    IS. 


By  CHARLES  FORD,  Author  of  The  Mind  :  its  Sustenance  and  So  lace 

<'  There  Is  much  ori{?inal  and  f hrewd  animadversion  on  the  phases  and  fallaeifla  of  life  as  it  Is  in  this 
nineteenth  oentory.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  part^  each  of  which  contains  four  chapters,  inter- 
spersed with  introductions,  notes,  and  appendices.  The  first  topic  treated  of  is  *  Inftmcy  and  Childhood.' 
in  referAoe  to  which  we  are  faroured  vi^  some  Ttry  sensible  sJid  useful  sugMstiona*  not  untiaged  with 
gentle  Irony  and  touching  sentiment,  yfe  )iext  o^me  to  *  Youth  aftd  Btfiy  Manhood^'  and  here  we 
nave  a  chapter  which  abounds  with  sharp  satire  ferj  righteonslr  bestowed  on  some  of  the  popular  shams 
.  of  modem  England,  both  lay  and  clerical.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  mainly  (o  ladies,  as  objects  of 
love  and  courtship,  and  sources  of  Uhppiness  In  marriage.  Here,  too,  many  madcs  and  disguises  are  stript 
from  obJeotB  seemingly  &lr,  and  cood  useful  advice  is  given  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  The  doaing 
chapter  of  the  first  psjt  deals  wito  Old  Age,  and  we  must  say  that  we  like  it  better  than  anything  eipe  in 
the  book.  The  best  qualities  of  our  author  come  out  here,  and  we  find  hiib  to  be  a  stncerc,  sympatUzinff, 
and  Christian  man,  whose  views  are  elevated  and  noble,  whose  asnirations  arc  Urge,  whose  hopes  arc 
heavenly,  and  who.  looking  at  all  things  for  himself,  and  speaking  h'eely  his  own  convictions,  is  able  \o 
rivet  the  interest  of  his  readers,  aud  to  impart  to  tnem  much  of  nis  own  fervent  feeling.  The'Second 
Fart  treats  of  *  Modem  Refinement/  *  Modem  Conventionalii^m,'  'Sodal  Distinctions,*  and  *  Superflclal 
Similarity.*  Here  the  writer  displays  very  clearly  the  characteristic  endowments  of  Us  mind,  and  we 
find  him  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  poet.  It  may  Just  be  added,  that  the  book  is  well  got  up,  in  clear 
type,  and  on  good  paper  :  and  this  wo  always  hold  to  bo  a  great  advantage  to  both  an  author  and  his 
readen."— C^Mfp'e^afuma/  Pulpit, 

_  •  « • 

London  ;  Piper,  Stephenson,  &  Spencb,  Paternoster  Row. 


WORKS  BTDltEV.l!:!gAaX)N  HOOD. 


i.    ^    »  — 


'Th«  frMkMM  of  tiMiflit,  Um  teiflrtMii  of  Imtflnatltta,  lh«  *«— t^H  of  kogtagt.  an  •vUtti  U  twy 


rtidir.    Ftv  Yotamtt  tf  MmoM  that  mbm  to  onr  hMd  an  Um  prodaot  of  os  ana  mootal 
flovlac  ftoUiic  M  wo  Jndgo  Umm  to  bok"— iV^MMM^/lMnniff. 

**  Thon  U  fBOBgh  thoofhi  ia  it  to  lei  op  halta-doMa  ordiaaiy  pnaefaoia.  It  is  leriptaal  ia  Ita  tiMVtMf— 
of  trath,  origlaal  la  lUastntloa  aad  oaforeonoaty  aad  iadleatoi  oa  oroij  pago  that  iTBipatbr  wtUi  all  tkat  ic 
good  aed  cobio  wbieh  baa  eaaiod  Mr.  Hood  to  bo  bdoTcd  by  aU  wbo  an  good  aad  aoblo  tkcondvak."— 

"ThoM  sonaoBt  axo  altalj  oaliko  otbor  pcmdo'i  Mnaon.    Tbqr  abooad  ia  M*^f4Hw  aad  Uiiori«l 


aUailoaa— dfeaoM  aad  aUtgoHct—oad qaalat flctltUNU  imponoaatioBt  :'yot  It  Is  a  ploamm  to  iad  tbat  aalU« 
ooatiaqr  to  aoviBd  dootriao  u  taagbi  or  uopUod.  Wo  frd  ao  iMdtaftloa  fai  rteonuaeaoiiv  it  T«y  Ughir  t»  <bi 
\tfm  of  bSlMtitai,  HdUdgi  loid  flftaalalftfo  Mnaooio  BtocaMrB.'*— OMp-cyolioaa;  T^fHU         ^^ 


>Jii«t  Pnbllihed.    Crown  Sto,  200  pp.    doth,  2a.  6d.    Pftper  Coren,  U.  6d. 

SELF-FORMATION. 

^t^WiSLYX      .GBJ^PTERS      VOR      TOUNQ      THINKERS. 

TJUrd  SdUUm,  Seoiatd,  endgruOhf  Enlarged. 

"TlMo  Is  rtallj,  ia  tkis  book,  a  Tory  eoasidtiablo  aoMiuit  of  rcadiag  aad  tboogbt,  pot  bctoo  ths  toite 
Moot  q^alitfy  and  pisaiintly.  wo  kani  from  it  almost  witboat  pssodviag  ;  and  wo  coa  aaboaitatlni^  ma  thai, 
la  oar  optaaoa,  mmiiBoro^rollt  is  to  bo  dfiltod  Ikon  tUs  toIbbm  than  from  auay  of  Ibr  groator  proUasHa."— 

**  Mr.  Hood  baa  lonf  booa  baowa  ao  a  popolar  Icetoror  aad  aatbor.    Tbo  prcsoat  toIobo  will  ovrt  to 
lacroaao  biiassAilBsaaaBd  fruo.    It  ooaslsts  of  twtlTo  ralaablo  aad  iatanttiog  ehopton  on  tho  ftdloi 
Ipplm    •    •    *    •    •    •    Wiea4aotbatdsalre£wtbiibookawidoefarcn]atioia.*~ir«liraxQMr«cr. 

•••  IM  e^pietormtn  (/flU  Cftoofi  MdiHon  mm  he  hod  at  Is.  ooeA,  dirtetftom  tkt  FtMUkm*. 


SeeoAd  Edition,  aotb,  gilt  edgei,  pxioe  2t.  6d. 

BLIlf  D  AMOS  &  HIS  VELVET  PRINCIPLES : 

,  Ob,  PEOVEEBS  AOT)  PARABLES  FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLK. 


"AobanaiagUitlobook.  ItiswrittoasomowbaftaAnrtboBMaBorot 'OMHaavbi^/ooBT^yl^  aioclkai 
iMlnollon  fai  tbo  moat  ploislBg  siyla  of  aaoodoto  aad  aikgotj."— JFMrioT. 

••Ton  good,  iadood.  Origlafl,  alrikiag,  aad  pisasaat.  Hoi  a  ttttlo  proao-pootiy  ia  to  bo  feand  bcio-oai 
oTon  moio  solid  t]ioogbl,cloaili  aad  oi^gcstlTolyoeBniaalaatad.'  Tbo  gnatorMitoftbolHtk  book  wfflsta 
wban  tbo  yaaag  roadsr^  immoaaf  a  ploawow  from  ite  pssasal  bas  past  away.  *  BVad  Amoi '  ii  an  aofaaiauaci 
not  Ukaly  to  bo  Iblgottoa  by  tbeso  omo  latrodaoad  to  bim.''^iirofiooi|^bnniff . 


XJalftffin  widi  Siiv-FonMi.nov,    Gtothy  28. 6d.    Piper  Coter,  Is.  6d. 

THE  PEERAGE  OF  POVERTY. 

VtBSrt  BKBIXS. 

.  I.-41I0  XUTinTty  of  DlTiiie  Labour.  Cbap.  5w*-Codnn  tba  ns«g1auai. 

'  mlo^— Tho  BaM  of  tiio  Iron  Kinga.  Cbap.  C— Tbo  Stacy  of  Bonaid  PaUam 

1— Tbo  Mind  and  tbo  Hand.  Cbap.  7.— Tho  Story  of  Nathaald  Bownh. 


-ThaOrdtrofTuaboada.  ]  Qiap.  &r-Bobat_Niehol!,^baKfaw^Hartsr. 

^H»  t.— Chaiaotariattoa  of  yanMo  Oonipfc 
I  ^'  JOhii  London  and  Daaial  QaMb. 

t^Tha  TraBMilgnitlaBa  of  a  Paaaant 
mm.  a  Swiaohord  to  a  Popa. 


S^-^oha  doro,  Iho  Foamoit  Pool. 
The  Hoaai  of  Twta. 


^  M^w  M  ^^ft^0^>m^^t^^^^t0m 


lonAi^.;  ^D  A(XfAB8,  JStiw  Bndge  Stne^  And  Gnj**  Lm  Boad. 


TBK  sgUlp^O:U€gffmtt.^/fmmBt»i 


Br  T  .^  life 


:'l 


48  MOOSOATS '  mxtii '  UJNDON. 


•  I  I        » 


•   I 


The  STAB  LIFE  ASSURANCE  80CIETT  was  founded  in  th4  Teitr 
1843.  -   ^         .     •        .    .     •    ♦ 

The  advantages  it  offers  to  Assoien  include  all  the  hcmefits  whioli'liftfio 
been  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  system  of  life  Assurance. 

BONUS. — Three  distinct  calculations  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
appropriating  the  surplus  sum  or  profit  arising  from  the  operations  of  the 
Society.  At  the  last,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear  IS69,  the  Actuary 
reported  that,  after  patting  by  £180,379  18i.  lOd.'  as  a  reserve  for 
future  contingencies,  there  was  available  for  division  |S67|347  16f. .  Sd. ; 
and  the  foUowing  Tables  will  show  the  practical  effect  of  this  and  previous 
divisions  at  the  ages  specified : — 


Ag«at 
EutniMWi 

Sum 
Anured. 

AnumnC  Mid  to 
the  Ofltoe. 

BauM  added  to  tlM 
Sam  Mfondin  . 
Fifteen  Tetn. 

.^  ToUltiftoant 

£ 

£      s.     d. 

£       •.    d. 

4:        %.     4. 

16 

1000 

248    15    0 

188    19    0 

'  1188    19      0  ' 

20 

1000 

280      0    0 

190    12    0 

1190    1»      0 

25 

1000 

819      7    6 

201    12    0 

1201    12      0 

80 

1000 

865    12    6 

207      0    0 

1207      0      0 

85 

1000 

419      7    6 

217      0    0 

0*17      0      0 

40 

1000 

486    17    6 

286      0    0 

1286      0      0 

45 

1000 

565    12    6 

249      0    0 

JI940:     0      IT 

The  following  are  specimens  of  reductions  in  Ued  of  the  last  Bonus,  for 
Five  Years  ending  1864  :  — 


Bom 

Acmrad. 

- 

Aaaiiel  Premium 

Aye. 

Aanvel  Pieaiiaau. 

Sednetlim. 

aow  peyaUe  for  the 

'  next  Are  jetn. 

£ 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£    s.   a. 

25 

1000 

21 

10 

6 

16 

0 

15      9    10 

80 

1000 

24 

6 

6 

18 

0 

.17    14     /O 

85 

1000 

27 

19 

2 

7 

14 

0 

20      6      2 

40 

1000 

82 

8 

8 

la 

0 

J8    10      t 

45 

1000 

87 

14 

2 

10 

s 

0 

•    87      6      2 

50 

1000 

45 

0 

12 

12 

0 

82    18      0 

55 

1000 

56 

15 

10 

16 

6 

0 

40      9    10 

60 

1000 

72 

6 

21 

2 

0 

51      5      6 

An  inspection  of  these  Tables  show  results  whidi  have  bat  few  equals 
in  the  history  of  life  Assurance ;  and  •  comparison  with  thop^  obtaoned 
during  the  same  term  by  any  simUar  Institution  is  invited.  Prospectuses 
and  every  other  information  will  be  itotwuded  on  application  to 

(122)  '  JE88E  fK>BSOK»  S^cttfmy. 


H  THE  ECLECTIC  MCain:RLY  ADTEBTISEB. 


0 


XFORD,   WORCESTER,   A2S)   WOLVERHAMPTON"    RAIL^Ul 

COMPANY. 


The  Biroatora  are  preptred  to  veoeivo  applications  for  perpetoal  DEBEKTtTEE 
STOCH,  wl|io|i  li»3 1)eoa  created  under  the  powere  of  the  Cdrnpany's  Act  of  18d6,  for  ibi 
paii{)Oee  of  paying  otf  and  extingnishiiig  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  Company. 

The  Stock  has  a  fixed  and  perpetual  yearly  dividend  or  interest  at  the  T»ie  of  4f 
per  eent.  per  anaaiQ ;  and  such  dividend  or  interest  is  a  first  obargo-  upon  the  tolls  vd 
undertaking,  and  has  priority  of  payment  oTer  all  other  dlTidends,  or  anj  other  Stoci. 
or  Shares,  whether  ordinary,  preference,  or  guaranteed. 

Any  amount  of  Stock,  not  being  the  fraction  of  a  £,  can  bo  subscribed  for. 

Interest  will  commence  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the  Gompasj, 
and  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  the  16th  January  and  the  15th  July,  for  half-years  to 
^Ist  December  and  30th  June  respectively,  by  warrants  on  the  Company's  Benkers, 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  addr^s  of  each  registered  proprietor. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to 
Company's  Offices,  Worcester,  W.  T.  ADCOCK,  SeoreCnry. 

22nd  June,  1859.  (67) 


HAIR  DESTROYER— 248  High  Holbom.  ALEXANDER  KOSS'S 
DEPILATORY  remoyes  superfluous  hair  from  the  face,  neck,  and  arms,  withont 
injuiy  to  the  skin.  Prioe  8s.  6d.,  sent  free  in  plain  covers  for  50  stamps.  Cantharides 
Oil,  a  sure  restorer  of  the  hair,  8s.  6d.,  free  for  64  stamps,  per  post^  in  plain  ooren. 


HAIR  DYE,  248  High  Holbom  (opposite  Day  and  Martin's). 
ALEXANDER  BOSS'S  Liquid  Dye  is  easily  applied  with  a  comb  or  brush;  pn>. 
ducing  light  or  dark  colours.  Sold  at  Sa  6d. ;  sent  free  in  plain  covers  for  64  stamps. 
PriTate  zooms  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  the  charges  very  moderate.  (75) 


THE  HAIR  AND  TOILET.— CHURCHER'S  TOILET  CREAM: 
maintuns  its  superiority  for  imparting  richness,  softness,  and  fragrance  to  the 
Hair,  as  weU  as  being  a  most  economical  article.  Price  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  63.  Hovenden'e 
Qlycerine  Soap  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin,  4d.  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batchelor's 
Instantaneous  Columbian  Hair  Dye  is  the  best  extant,  4s.  6d.,  78.,  and  14$.  per  packet 
Sold  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  R.  HOVENDEN'S,  No.  5  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W., 
and  67  &  68  Crown  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.  N.B. — Wholesale  warehouses  for  India 
RubbOT  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  General  Perfumery. — Established  upwards  of 
80  years.  (54) 


BROWN  &  POLSON'S 

PATENT    CORN     FLOUR. 

Preferred  to  the  best  Arrow-root.    Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange,  Cake, 
&0.,  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Children  and 


The  LAiroM  states  — "THIS  18  8UP3KRIOR  TO  AmrXHIKG  OF  THE  KIND  XNOWN." 

Trade  Mark  and  Becipes  on  each  Packet  of  4oz.,  8oz.,  and  16ol 


tf%0^^^i^i^^,^s^,^^^*0*^sm 


Obtain  it  where  inferior  articles  are  not  substituted,  from  Family  Grocers,  Cbenbts, 

Confectioners,  and  Corn  Dealers. 

Paulvt,  Dublin ;  77a  Market  St..  Manohestor ;  and  23  Ironmonger  Laqe,  London. 

(71) 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONT»Ly  ADVBBTISBB.  15 


Vol.  VIII.  just  published,  price  4s. 

THE   CONGBEGATIONAL   PULPIT; 

JLN 

^nbuhxuhlt  "^muimnl  €omjinman; 

SCRIPTURAL,  EVAI^GELICAL,  AND  UNSECTAEIAN, 


T  is  published  in  Monthly  Paris,  Crown  8yo.,  64  pp.,  in  Wrapper,  price  Qd,  each,  containing 

Four  Sermons  from  the  Manuscripts  of  their  Authors,  Four  or  Six  Original  Outlines, 

Bible  Class  Exercises,  and  Beriews  of  Biblical  Litoratore. 

It  is  alflo  issued  in  Volumes,  at  48.  each,  in  June  and  December. 

A  SPICIMEN  HUMBIR  WILL  BX  SBRT  ON  &1CEIPT  OV  BSVSR  STAVP8,  OR  POSirBIB  FOE  TBI 

TEAR  ON  RECEIPT  OF   SIX   SBILLINOS. 


^.-k^W^    -»X     w»/^.     •.'V 


London:  Judd  &  Glass^  New  Bridge  Street  and  Gray's  Inn  Road. 


WHITE'S   MOC-MAIN    LEVER  TRUSS 

Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  etfectir 
invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HEBNIA.  The  use  of  a  stee 
spring,  BO  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided;  a  soft  bandage 
being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  reouisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVEB,  ilttuig  with  so  muob' 
ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  1m  worn  during 
sleep.  A  descriptive  drcular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot 
fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  Inches 
below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

Manufisetarer,  Xr.  WHITE,  28S  Piccadilly,  London. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  STLs.  6d.    Postaga  Is. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d.    Postage  la.  8d.— 
Post-Oifice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

ELASnO  8T00BINO8,  800K8,  KKBE  OAFS,  EZa 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPBESSIBLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  VABICOSE  VEINS,  SPBAINS,  &c.  It  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and 
inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stoclctng.  Price,  f^m  7s.  6d.  to  16b.  each. 
Postage,  6d. 

jomrwmzB,  XAniAOXintsB,  ass  piooyuuLT,  iovdov.     (^) 
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a  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  Miohaxl  Wilkihbok«  Munonary,  C.M.S.  Cominled  Vy  i 
Member  of  His  FamUy*  with  Selectioiu  from  his  Pablished  Works,  Letten  fron 
Native  Converts;  and  an  Introdnction.  By  the  Bev.  Bobxbt  Whttshiad,  2LA, 
Author  of  <'  A  Key  to  the  Pteyer  Book/'  &c    With  Bi^n^vings.    4m,  6d.  cIoUl 

COLPOETAGE :   Its  History  and  Relation  to  Home 

and  Foreign  Evangelization,  with  some  Bemarks  on  the  Wants  and  Prospects  of  oar 
Country.    By  Mrs.  Wiuiam  Fisok.    Crown  8vo.    Price  Ss. 

RAITHBT  HALL ;  Or,  Memorial  Sketches  of  Robert 

Cabb  Bbaokekbubt,  Esq.,  and  of  Sarah,  his  Wife ;  throughout  which  are  intv* 
spersed  Short  Notices  of  Several  Eminent  and  Pious  Individuals ;  combining  slio  » 
Selection  ftt>m  the  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Brackenbury.  By  ICra.  BiceaM3> 
SxiTB,  Author  of  "  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Adam  Clarke,"  &c.,  &c  Crown  Svo.  QoUi. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  on  the  INSPIRATION  of  SCRIPTURE. 

By  Bev.  C.  Bjuuuui  Mabstok,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Dover.    Cloth.  &.  6d. 

A  DREAM  of  the  DAY  that  Must  Come.     Edited 

bj  fhe  Anibor  of  "  Morning  Clondt."    Cloth.    Price  2i. 

The  BOOK  of.  FAMILY  PRAYER :    A  Course  of 

Original  Prayers  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Year.  Arranged  in  ibe 
Order  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Tear.  By  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  EbDw^land.  Edited 
by  Bev.  C.  J.  Qooshabt  and  Bev.  C.  Hollowat.  Third  E^tion.  ito.  Pp.  956. 
Ptice  25s,  Cloth. 

MEMOIR  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Jebbmuh 

HOBBOZ,  of  Tozteth  Park,  Liverpool,  Curate  of  Hoole,  near  Preston,  1639 ;  to  which 
IS  appended  a  Translation  of  his  celebrated  Discourse  upon  the  Transit  of  Ysdiii 
aoroes  the  Sun.    By  the  Bev.  A.  B.  Whatton.    Crown  8vo.    Price  8s.  6d. 

SHADOWS  of  JESUS.   Sunday  Readings  for  Children 

on  the  Personal  Types  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Fa^.    Price  2s.  6d.  Cloth. 

LOVING  COUNSELS.    Being  Recollections  of  Ser- 

mons  Pleached  by  the  Bev.  Thokab  Yobv,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St  Msiy  V 
in-tbe-Castle,  Hastings.  By  a  Mbmbib  ov  thx  CoKGBBOAnoK.  Second  E£tioD. 
Bevised  by  the  Preaeher.    Crown  8vo.    Price  4s.  6d. 
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BRITISH   EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY. 


THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  was  held  on 
TB0B8DAT,  March  17th,  1859,  at  the  Chibp  Officbs,  47  and  48 
Kino  Wiluam-btbebt,  London,  E.C. ;  Wiuiav  Gotsb,  Esq.,  the  Chairman 
}f  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Manager  read  ihe  following  report: — 

**  The  year  1858  hea  shown  a  oonitderable  increase  of  the  Company's  bosinesi. 

"Eight  hundred  and  two  Policies  hare  been  issned,  assuring  £187,227,  and  the 
revenue  of  New  Annual  Premiums  thereon  amounts  to  £1,805  Is.  Id,  The  whole  of 
these  have  been  fhUy  paid  upon,  HaSf-CrecUt  Policies  not  being  issued  by  the  Company. 
This  increases  the  grand  total  of  Lifh  Assurance  Policies  iisned  by  the  Company  to  the 
31st  December  last  to  3,998»  representing  Assurances  effected  with  the  Company  to  the 
amount  of  £644,287  15s.  8d. 

<*  The  total  of  Proposals  received  by  the  Company  from  its  foundation  has  been  6»422, 
for  Assurances  to  the  amount  of  £1,100,837  4s.  9d. 

"  From  these  statements  will  be  seen  the  caution  with  which  lives  have  been  accepted  , 
by  the  Company.    The  best  available  Medical  skill  has  been  employed,  and  the  bonaflda 
of  the  Proposers  scrutinized,  a  course  rendered  necessary  by  the  ft^uent  and  notorious 
frauds  recently  perpetrated  on  Life  OiBoes.     This  scrutiny  has  bc«n  still  more  rigid 
where  female  lives  have  been  proposed  for  Assurance. 

"  It  is  a  satisfaction  tha^  in  round  numbers^  4^000  pereons  have  made  a  provinon  for 
their  famiHes  in  this  nngle  Office. 

"  The  amount  of  business  done  in  the  year  is  not  the  total  good  accomplished;  for  it 
is  probable  that  the  difiyision  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  by  the  i^nts  of  this 
Company  have  induced  three  times  that  number  of  heads  of  fkmines  to  make  provinon 
in  some  shape  for  the  fhture,  who  had  hitherto  neglected  that  duty ;  and,in  fhture 
years,  additional  fruits  will  be  reaped  by  the  Company  from  the  labours  of  1858. 

"  The  Death  Register  shows  that  the  sum  of  £1,902  ISs.  8d.  has  beenpaid  ui  death 
claims  and  bonuses  to  the  families  of  nineteen  deceased  Policy-holders.  This  mortality 
\a  much  below  the  tabular  estimate.  All  these  Policies,  of  two  years  old  and  upwards, 
received  a  considerable  proportional  addition  to  the  sums  assureil,  in  the  shape  of 
bonuses — ^the  profits  being  divided  every  three  years,  and  Policies  of  two  years'  duration 
being  entitled ;  so  that  the  benetts  of  the  improved  Mutual  System  on  which  ihe  Ol&ee 
is  biused,  will  every  year  be  more  widely  diflhsed. 

''The  Company  has  received  from  the  Policy-holders  the  wannest  approbation  of  its 
principles,  and  the  most  cordial  support  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

"  Policy-holders  have  also  received  valuable  aasistsnce  in  the  shape  of  Loaai  upon 
various  securities,  including  their  Polides.  Some  of  these  Polides  must  have  been 
forfeited  but  for  this  timely  aid. 

*'  Loans  continue  to  be  advanced  to  Policy-holders  wishing  to  purchase  the  houses  they 
reside  in,  the  repayments,  which  include  Principal,  Interest,  and  the  Legal  Expenses, 
not  greatly  exceeding  the  Quarterly  Rent.  This  Investment,  judiciously  and  cautiooriy 
made,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  open  to  the  public 

"The  spread  of  Life  Assurance  is  one  of  the  most  hopefVil  sign*  of  the  times.  Its 
effects  cannot  fail  of  being  felt  in  the  check  of  pauperism,  the  diminution  of  crime,  and 
the  spread  of  sobriety,  industry,  thoughtfhlness,  and  morality — ^promoting  the  stability 
of  the  nation  and  happiness  of  the  people." 

Borrower$  are  invited  to  examine  personally  the  improved  loan  eystem  of 
tlie  British  Equitable  Inve$tment  Company,  47  and  48  King  William-etxeet^ 
London-bridge. 

Investors  are  invited  to  inspect  personally  the  improved  Building  Society 
Share  system  of  this  Company, 

Depositors  are  invited  to  examine  personally  the  improved  Deposit 
qrstem  of  this  Company. 
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